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CHAPTER XVII. 

IMX'UJiLAll IN EQUITY-EE^COVEilY-CANCEI.EA- 

TION AND 1>LEIVUKY OP INf^TUUMUNTf^. 

§ C88. We shall now proceed to the consideration of 
Hie other branch of concurrent jurisdiction, that, in 
which the peculiar remedies afforded by Courts of 
I'lqui'iy constitute the principal, although not the sole, 
ground of jurisdiction. 

§ 080. And, here, we may begin by adverting to that 
largo class of cases, whore the remedy of a Discovery 
constitutes the main ground, and, in many cases, the 
solo ground, upon which a bill in Equity is maintain¬ 
able in point of jurisdiction. Every original bill in 
Equity may, in truth, be properly deemed a bill of dis¬ 
covery ; for it seeks a disclosure of circumstances rela¬ 
tive to the plaintiff’s case. But that, which is usually 
and emphatically distinguished by this appellation, is a 
bill for Hie discovery of facts, resting in the knowledge 
of tho defendant, or of deeds, or writings, or other 

KQ. JUR.—VOL. II. 1 
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things, in his custody, possession, or power, but seeking 
no relief in consequenco of the discovery, although it 
may pray, and often does pray, for a stay of proceed¬ 
ings at law, until the discovery shall be made.* Where- 
ever, therefore, such a discovery alone is sought, with¬ 
out asking any relief, Courts of Equity have a complete 
jurisdiction to compel the discovery, if the plaintitf is 
entitled to it according to the general principles which 
govern the subject. Courts of Law are incompetent,' 
by their very structure, to compel such a discovery; 
and, therefore, it properly falls under the head of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, wlicre the 
nature and limits of the right to a discovery will be 
fully examined.® 

§ 690. IJut the class of cases, designed to be treated 
of in this place, arc cases where relief is songhl. as con¬ 
sequent upon the discovery of facts ; and where, but for 
the want of such discovery, the case would be perfectly 
remediable at law. The necessity of obtaining a disco¬ 
very in such cases, therefore, constitutes the sole ground 
of Equity Jurisdiction; and if, upon such a bill,no dis- 
coveiy is obtained, the cause fails, and the bill must be 
dismissed. If, on the other hand, the discovery is 
obtained, then (as we have already seen) Courts of 
Equity, in many cases, will proceed to give entire and 
full relief. This subject has been already, treated somc- 
W'hat at length in the preliminary part of these Com¬ 
mentaries;^ and, therefore, the ground of this jurihdic- 


1 Milf. PI. Eq. by Jeromy, 53, 183 to 185; Post, ^ 1183; Cooper, Eq. 
PI. ch. I, § 4, p. 58 ; Id. ch. 3, § 3, p. 18S ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. IJ. 2 , 
ch. 1, p. 5}57, &c.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. IJ. (i, ch. 3, ^ I, &c.; 1 Madd CJt. I’r. 
100, Aic. ; Story on Equity Plead. § 31 i, 313, 315. 

2 Post, § 1480 to 1.505. 

y Ante, ^ Cl to 71; Post, § 1483 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 311 to 310. 
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tion may be briefly summed up in the- language of Mr. 
Fonblaiique, in a passage, from which a short quotation 
has been already made ;—'“This concurrence of juris¬ 
diction,” [by Courts of Equity] says he, “ may, in the 
greater number of cases in which it is exercised, be jus¬ 
tified by the propriety of preventing a multiplicity of 
suits; for, as the mode of proceeding in Courts of Law 
requires tho plaintiff to establish his case, without ena¬ 
bling him to draw the necessary evidence from the 
examination of tho defendant, justice could never be 
obtained at law in those cases wdiere the principal facts, 
to bo proved by one party, are confined to the know'- 
Icdgc of the other party. In such cases, therefore, it 
bccomcri necessary for the party, wanting such evidence, 
to resort to the extraordinary powers of a Court of 
h^qiiit}', which will compel the necessary discovery. 
And the Court, having acquired cognizance of the suit 
for the purpose of discovery, will entertain it for the 
purpose of relief in most cases of fraud, account, acci¬ 
dent, and mistake.” ^ 

§ ()91. Wo have already seen, that there is a differ¬ 
ence between tho English and tho American Courts, in 
regard to the extent of tho jurisdiction, attaching for 
relief, as consequent upon discovery.® But, whichever 
doctrine ought upon principle to prevail, there is no 
doubt of tli8 two propositions above stated j first, that 
the necessity of a discovery in a Court of Equity 
furnishes a just foundation of jurisdiction in a great 
variety of cases; ^ and secondly, that, if tho discovery 


* 1 rmibl. E<i. B. 1, cli, 1, § 3, notfi {/), p. 10. 

^ Anl(', 71. 

^ Sro Lord Eldon’s Bemarks, in Kemp «. Pryor, 7 Yes. CIS. 010. In 
I’carec v. Crcsvvick, 3 Hare’s II, 003, Mr. Vico Chancellor Wi^jram said : 
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is totally denied by the answer, the bill must be dis¬ 
missed, and the relief denied, although there might be 
other evidence sufficient to establish a title to relief; for 
the subject-matter is, under such circumstances, exclu¬ 
sively remediable at law. With tlicse few remarks, the 
further consideration of this subject may be dismissed 
in this place. 


“ The first proposition relied upon by the plnintifl', in support of the pciuity 
of his bill, is this, — il..«t the case was one in which the right to discovery 
would carry with it the right to relief. And, undoubtedly, dicta arc to be 
met with, tending directly to the conelnsion, that the riuhi to discovery 
may entitle a plaintiff to relief also. In Adley c. The \Vll!t^l3!)lo Com¬ 
pany, 17 Vcs. 321, Lord Eldon says: “'I'hcre is no mode of asceitaining 
wbat is due, exce.’t an account in a Court of Equity ; but it is said the 
party may have disc, very, and tlien go to law. The answer to that is, 
that the riglit to discovery carries along with it the right to ndit-f in 
equity.” In Ryle v. llaggic, 1 J. & W. 230, Sir Thomas I’lumor said : 
“When it is admitted that a party comes liere properly for the discovery, 
the Court is never disposed to occasion a multqilicity of suits, hv maUing 
him go to a court of Law for the relief.” And, in M'Ken/.ic e. rlolin.-ion, 
4 Madd. 373, Sir J. Leach says 1 “ The plaintiff can only learn from this 
discovery of the defendants, how they have acted in the execution of their 
agency ; and it would be most unreasonable that he should pay them for 
that di.scovery, if it turned out that they hail abused his confidence; yet 
such must he the case if a bill for relief will not lie.” Now, in a ca'.e in 
which I think that justice requires '.he (’ourt, if possible, to find an equity 
in this hill, to enable it once for all to decide the ({iicslion between the 
parlies, I should reluctantly deprive the plaintiff of any equity to which 
the dicta I have referred to may entitle him. Hut I corifc§s that the argu¬ 
ment founded upon these dicta appears to me to ho expo-«c(i to the o!»jec- 
tion of proving loo much. They can only he reconciled with the ordinary 
practice of the ('ourt, by understanding them as having been uttered with 
reference, in each case, to the subject-mattfr to which they were applied, 
and not as laying down any abstract proposition so wide as the plaintiff's 
argument requires. I think this part of ilic plaintiff’s case cannot be 
stated more highly in his favor than this, — that the nccc-ssily a parly may 
be under (from the very nature of a given transaction) to come into equity 
for discovery, is a circumstance to be regardcrl in deciding upon the dis¬ 
tinct and independent question of equitable jurisdiction; further than this 
I have not been able to follow this branch of the plaintiff's argurnciU.” 
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§ C92. Another head of Equity Jurisdiction, founded 
upon the like circumstance of a peculiar remedy, embra¬ 
ces that large class of cases, where the Rescission, Can¬ 
cellation or Delivery up of agreements, securities, or 
deeds, is sought, or a specific performance is required of 
the terms of such agreements, securities, or deeds, as 
indispensable to reciprocal justice. It is obvious, that 
Courts of Law are utterly incompetent, by their general 
organization, to make a specific decree for any relief of 
this sort; ^ and, without it, the most serious mischiefs 
may often arise to the parties interested. The sub¬ 
ject naturally divides itself into two great branches. 
In the first place. What arc the cases, in which Courts 
of Equity will undertake to rescind, cancel, or direct a 
surrender of contracts, securities, and deeds; and, in the 
second place. What are the cases, in which Coui'ts of 
Mipiity will enforce a specific performance of them. 

^ G‘.)3. Refore proceeding to the consideration of these 
distinct and important subjects, it may be proper to 
suggest that the application to a Court of Equity for 
cither of these purposes is not, strictly speaking, a mat¬ 
ter of absolute right, upon which the Court is bound to 
pass a final decree. Rut it is a matter of sound discre¬ 
tion, to be exercised by the Court, cither in granting or 
in rcl'using the relief prayed, according to its own 
notion of what is reasonable and proper under all the 
circumstances of the particular case.- Thus, for instance, 
a Court of Ef[uity will sometimes refuse to decree a 
specific performance of an agreement, which it will 


^ Jlromley v. lluiland, 7 Vcs. IB. 

- 1 Foii'jI. Eq. JJ. 1, cli. 3, ^ 9, nolo (»') ; 3 Wooddes. Lcct. 5B, p. 404, 
40.'!, 4(»(i; Mortlock v. lliillcr, 10 Vcs. 293 ; S. C. 2 Dow, R. 51S. 
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yet decline to order to be delivered up, cancelled, or 
rescinded.^ On the other hand, a specific performance 
will be decreed upon the application of one party, when 
it would be denied upon the application of the other. 
And an agreement will be rescinded or cancelled upon 
the application of one party, w'hen the Court would 
decline any interference at the instance of the other.® 
So that we are hero to understand, that the interfe¬ 
rence of a Court of Equity is a matter of mere discre¬ 
tion ; not, indeed, of arbitrary and capricious discretion, 
but of sound and reasonable discretion, secundum arhi- 
Irivm hmi Judlcis.^ And, in all cases of this sort, where 
the interposition of a Court of Equity is sought, the 
Court will, in granting relief, impose such terms upon 
the party, as it deems the real justice of the case to 
require; and, if the plaintilT refuses to comply with such 
terms, his bill will be dismissed.* The maxim here is 
emphatically applied, — He who seeks equily must do 
equity. 

§ G94. In the first place, then, lot us consider, in uhat 
cases a Court of Equity will direct the DELiviaiv ui% 
CAXCELi.ATiox, 01' Hescission of agreements, sccuiitics, 
deeds, or other instruments. It is obvious, that the 
jurisdiction, exercised in cases of this sort, is founded 
upon the administration of a protective or preventive 
justice. The party is relieved upon the principle, as it 
is technically called, rjnia llmct; that is, for fear that 


1 Sec M’Leod Drummond, 17 Vc.s. 1G7; Savaj»e v. Drocksopp, IS 
Vcs. 335; Mortlock v. Duller, 10 Yes. .*505, 308 ; Turner v. Harvey, 
Jacob, R. 178 ; 3 Wonddes. Lect. 58, p. 451, 45.5. 

2 Cooke i’. Clay worth, 18 Yes. 12; 1 tstory on Eq. Jurisp. ^206. 

3 Goring v. Nash, 3 Atk. 188; Buckle v. Mitchell, 18 Ves. Ill ; Re- 
vell V. Hussey, 2 B. A; B. 288; Post, ^ 742, 769. 

* 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 4, note (a); Id. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 11 
note (p). 
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such agreements, securities, deeds, or other instruments 
may bo vexatiously or injuriously used iigainst him, 
when the evidence to impeach them may be lost*, or 
that they may now throw a cloud or suspicion over his 
title or interest.* A fortiori, the party Will have a right 
to come into Equity to have such agreements, securities, 
deeds, or other instruments delivered up and cancelled, 
where he has a defence against them, which is good in 
Equity, but not capable of being made available at law.^ 
We have already had dccasion to take notice of a great 
variety of cases, in which agreements, securities, deeds, 
and other instruments, have been set aside,and decreed to 
be delivered up, on the ground of accident, mistake, and 
fraud.^ Under the two former heads, it will readily be 
perceived, upon the slightest examination, that a rescis¬ 
sion, or cancellation of the agreements, securities, deeds, 
or other in.strumenls, would not, in a great many cases, 
be an appropriate, adequate, or equitable relief. The 
accident or mistake may be of a nature which does not 
go to the very foundation and merits of the agreement; 
but may only require, that some amendment, addition, 
(jualification, or variation should lake place, to make it 
at once just, and reasonable, and fit to be enforced.* 
Ihit it can rarely be said, that, in cases of fraud, actual 
or constructive, the same observations properly apply. 
If there is actual fraud, there seems the strongest 


1 Nrwlaiul on Conlriicts, cli. 31, p. 45)3, &c.; Post, 'J* TOO, 701; Petiit 
r. Shepherd, 5 Paigo, 11. 403. See Hurt r. Cassely, 12 Ala. 731. 

2 Heed r. Bank of Ncwburgli, 1 Paige, R. 215, 218. 

^ Ante, ^ ini, 43!); IVillan v. Willan, 10 V’c.s. 72 ; Underhill r. llor- 
wood, 10 Vcs. 225 ; Ware e. llorwuod, 14 Ves. 28, 31, 32. 

See Milford, Eq. PI. hy Jerenay, 127, 128, 129, and note {»); Skil- 
Icrn's Executors w. May’s E.xeculors, 4 Cranch, 137 ; Boyce's Executors 
V (irundy, 3 Peters, 210. 
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ground for the interference of a Court of Equity, to 
rescind a contract, security, or other instrument* And, 
if the fraud ho constructive, still for the most part it 
ought to draw after it the same consequences, either as 
a breach of trust, or an abandonment of duty, or a viola¬ 
tion of public policy.® But, although fraud msiy, in all 
these cases, furnish a sufficient ground to rescind a con- 
tract, injure strictissimo ; yet, there maybe circumstan¬ 
ces which may justly mitigate the rigid severity of the 
law; or may place the parties in imri delicto; or may 
require a Court of Equity, from the demerit of the plain¬ 
tiff in the particular transaction, to abstain from the 
slightest interference; or may even induce it, if it 
should rescind the contract, to do so only upon the terms 
of due compensation, and the .‘illowance of the counter¬ 
vailing equities of the plaintiff.® 

§ 095. 'Without attempting to go over the different 
classes of cases of fraud, (which have been alread}' enu¬ 
merated,) it may be stated, that Courts of Equity will 
generally set aside, cancel, and direct to bo delivered 
up, agreements, and other instruments, however solemn 
in their form or operation, where they arc voidable, and 
not merely void, under the following circumstances. 
First, where there is actual fraud in the party defend¬ 
ant, in which the party plaintiff has not participated. 
Secondly, where there is a constructive fraud against 
public policy, and the party plaintiff has not partici¬ 
pated therein. Thirdly, whore there is a fraud against 


1 See Ruraph v. Abercrombie, 12 Ala. 01; Sheppard v. Ireson, 12 
Ala. 97. 

2 Thompson v. Graham, 1 Taigc, R. 384. 

2 Ante, ^ 50; 1 Ponbl. Erj. B. 1, ch. 1,^3, note (A); Holbrook v. 
Sharpey, 19 Ves. 131; Harding v. Handy, II Wheat. R. 125, 120. 
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public policy, .and the party plaintiff has participated 
therein, but public policy would be defeated by allow¬ 
ing it to stand. And lastly, where there is a construct¬ 
ive fraud by both parties, but they are not m pan 
delicto} 

§ 695 a. The two first classes of cases seem scarcely 
to require any illustration; since it is manifestly a 
result of natural justice, that a party ought not to be 
permitted to avail himself of any agreement, deed, or 
other instrument, procured by his own actual or con¬ 
structive fraud, or by his own violation of legal duty or 
public policy, to the prejudice of an innocent party. 
The third class may be illustrated by the common case 
of a gaming security, which will be decreed to be given 
up, notwithstanding both parties have participated in 
the violation of the law; because public policy will be 
best subserved by such a course.^ The fourth class may 
also be illustnitcd by cases, where, although both parties 
have participated in the guilty transaction, yet, the 
party, who seeks relief, has acted under circumstances 
of oppression, imposition, hardship, undue influence, or 
great inequality of age or condition ; so that in a moral, 
as well as in a legal point of view, his guilt may well 


^ Si !0 Ante, \ 5198 to 381 ; Milford, Kq. Tl. by Jeremy, 108, 109, and 
notes; 3 Wood<les. Loot. r»H, p. 458, 459, and note; Haninpion v. Du 
(/halel, 1 Dro. Ch. 121; S. t’. 2 Dick. 581 ; S. C. more full, 2 Swansl. 
K. 159, note; Si. John r. St. Jolin, 11 Ves. 535, 530; Wynne e. Callan¬ 
der, 1 lluss. Hep. 203; Jackman r. Mitchell, 13 Ves. 581, 583; Fanning 
Dunham, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 130, 112; Earl of Milltown v. Stcwnrl, 3 
Myliie &, Craig, R. 18, 24 ; Ante, ^ 302; Thompson v. Crahani, I Paige, 
R. 381; Seymour v. Delaney, 3 Cowen, R. 413 ; MacCabo r. Hussey, 2 
Dow & Clark, 440; S. C. 5 Uligh, R. 715. 

® Ante, ^ 302 ; Earl of Milltown t*. Stewart, 3 Mylne & Craig, 18, 24; 
Wynne r. Callander, 1 Russ. R. 293. Sec, as to gaming securiiies given 
in a foreign country, Quarrior r. Colston, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 147. 
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be deemed far less dark in its character and degree, than 
that of his associate.* 

§ 696. But in many cases, where the instrument is 
declared void by positive law, and also, where it is held 
void or voidable upon other principles. Courts of Equity 
will impose terms upon the party, if the circumstances 
of the case require it. Thus, as we have seen, in cases 
of usury, Courts of Equity will not interpose in favor of 
the borrower, except upon the payment or allowance of 
the debt fairly due.** So, in cases of the setting aside 
and cancellatioii, and delivery up of annuity securities, 
because they are not duly registered. Courts of Equity 
will direct an account of all receipts and payments on 
each side, and require the just balance to be paid by 
the proper party.^ And similar principles are applied to 
other cases, where the transaction is deemed indefensi¬ 
ble, and yet there is an equitable right to compensa¬ 
tion.'* 

§ 697. On the other hand, where the party socking 
relief is the solo guilty party, or where he has partici¬ 
pated equally and deliberately in the fraud; or where 
the agreement, w’hich he seeks to set aside, is founded 
in illegality, immorality, or base and unconscionable 
conduct on his own part; in such cases Courts of Equity 
will leave him to the consequences of his own iniquity; 
and will decline to assist him to escape from the toils, 
which he has studiously prepared to entangle others, or 


> Ante, ^ 208, 300, 301. 

2 Ante, I 302. 

3 Holbrook V. Sharpey, 19 Yes. 131; llromley v. Holland, 5 Ves. 018 : 
S. C. 7 Yes. 10 to 28; IJyne ». Vivian, 5 Yes. 600, 607; Byne v. Poller, 
5 Yea. 609. 

* See Harding v. Handy, 11 Wheat. 103, 125, 126. 
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whereby he has sought to violate with impunity the 
best interests and morals of social life.* And if acts of 
this sort have been deliberately done, under circum¬ 
stances, in which innocence has been betrayed, or con¬ 
fidence seduced, or falsehood or concealment systematic¬ 
ally practised, a fortion^ Courts of Equity could not, 
without staining the administration of justice, interfere 
to save the party from the just results of his own gross 
misconduct, when the failure of success in the scheme 
would m.-mifestly be the sole cause of his praying relief. 

§ 698. A question has often occurred, How far Courts 
of Equity would or ought to interfere to direct deeds 
and other solemn instruments to ho delivered up and 
cancelled, which are utterly void, and not merely void¬ 
able.® The doubt has been, in the first place, Whether, 
as an instrument utterly void is incapable of being 
enforced at law, it is not a case, where the remedial 
justice to protect the party may not be deemed ade¬ 
quate and complete at law, and therefore where the 
necessity of the interposition of Courts of Equity is 
obviated.^ [Upon this principle a Court of Equity has 
refused to sot aside a sale made by an administrator, 
without an order of the proper Court; the deed being 


* Spc Anto, ^ 298 to 305. Sec .'ilso Franco v. Dolton, 3 Ves. jr., 30s 
to 372; St. John t\ Si. JoJin, 11 Ves. 635, 536; Drackenbury r. Drack- 
onbury, 2 Jac. & Walk. 391; Gray v. Mathias, 5 Ves. jr. 280 ; Denyon r. 
NettloficM, 2 Fng'. Law & K([. 11. 117. 

See Milfonl, Eq. 1*1. by Jeremy, 129, and note (i); 2 Swanst. 159. 
note (A); Droinloy f. Hollands Ves. GI8, 019 ; S. C. 7 Vos. 18, 19 , 
Simpson r. Lord lEowden, 3 TOylno & Craig, R. 102, 103; Culniaii i- 
Sarrcl, 1 Ves. jr. R. 50. 

3 Hilton r. Barrow, 1 Ves. jr. 284 ; Ryan v. Mackraath, 3 Bro. Clt. R 
15, If), Mr. Dell's note (1), and Pierce r. Webb, tlicre cited, p. 16, note 
(2) ; Jervis r. White, 7 Ves. 413, 414 ; Gay v. Mathias, 5 Ves. jr. 293, 
291 ; Drornlcy r. Ilollaiul, 5 Ves. 018, 619 ; Feirsoll ». JClIiot, G Peters, 
R. 95, 98. 
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absolutely void, there is an adequate remedy at law.' | 
And, in the next place. Whether, if the instrument be 
void, and ought not to be enforced, the more appropri¬ 
ate remedy in a Court of Equity would not be, to order 
a perpetual injunction to restrain the use of the instru¬ 
ment, rather than to compel a delivery up and cancella¬ 
tion of the instrument.® 

§ 699. Where the party is seeking a discovery, as 
the means of arriving at relief) by the delivery lip or 
cancellation of the void instrument, it seems somewhat 
difficult to understand, why a Court of Equity, having 
acquired a full jurisdiction in the case for discovery, 
should not, when that is obtained, proceed, for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing multiplicity of suits, to make a 
decree for the relief sought.^ But, where no discovery 
is sought, and the n.aked case, made by the bill, is for 
a mere delivery up or cancellation of the instrument, 
not averring any defect of proof, but simply stating, 
that the instrument is void; there might be more color 
for some scruple in entertaining the bill.' [And the 
delivery up of a written instrument of a former closed 
indebtedness, which remained in adverse hands, but 
upon which no action or claim in Equity existed, has 
been refused, where the only ground alleged was a fear 
of a subsequent suit upon it, or an injury to the com¬ 
plainant’s credit, if the document were exhibited.^] Still, 


1 Mawhorter v. Armstrong, 10 Ohio, 188. 

2 Milford, E(i. PI. by Jeremy, 129, a^note (i) ; Jervis v. White, 7 
Ves. 414 ; Hanriington v. Du Chatel, 1 Wo. Ch. R. 121; S. C. 2 Dick. 
581, and more fully, 2 Swanst. R. 159, note. 

3 See Newman v. Milner, 3 Ves. jr. 483; Ante, ^ 04 to 74, 690, 091. 
Post, ^ 1483. 

* Hee Gray v. Mathias, 5 Ves. 286; Franco v. Dolton, 3 Ves, 308. 

3 Wilkes V. Wilkes, 4 £4w. Ch. R. 630. 
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in the former case, the specific relief required being such 
as a Court of Law cannot give, and yet the instrument 
being, from its very nature, and its apparent validity, 
calculated to throw some doubt upon the title, or being 
capable of future misuse, the justice of a Court of 
Equity would seem to require, even under such circum¬ 
stances, an interposition to prevent serious mischiefs.^ 

§ 700. But whatever may have been the doubts or 
difficulties formerly entertained upon this subject, they 
seem by the more modern decisions to be fairly put at 
rest; and the jurisdiction is now maintained in the full¬ 
est extent.^ And these decisions arc founded on the 
true principles of Equity Jurisprudence, which is not 
merely remedial, but is also preventive of injustice. If 
an instrument ought not to be used or enforced, it is 
against conscience for the party holding it to retain it; 
since he can only retain it for some sinister purpose. If 
it is a negotiable instrument, it may be used for a fraud¬ 
ulent or improper purpose, to the injury of a third per- 


^ JIamilion v. Cummings, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 520 to 5C1; llawksliaw r 
Parkins, 2 Swansl. R. 510. 

2 llamillon v. Cummings, 1 Johns. Cli. R. .’520 to 521, and the cases 
there cited; The Chautamiuo Coiinly Rank r. White, 0 Barbour, S. C. R. 
005; Milford, Kq. PI. by Jeremy, 128, 129, and iioles ; Mr. Swanston's 
note to Davis r. Duke of Marlborough, 0 Swanst. E. 157, note (A); St. 
John r. St. Jolm, 11 Vos. 535; Mitford, Eq. PI. by .Teremy, 127 to 130. 
1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 180 to 190; Simpson r. Lord Ilowdcn, .3 Mylrie vt Craig. 

U. 101, 105; Mayor of Colchester ti. Lowton, 1 Vcs. & Beam. 214; 
Bromley r. Holland, 7 Vcs. R. 10, 19, 20, 21; Hayward v. Diinsd.ile, IT 
Ves. 112 ; Pierce r. Webb, ciigUn Mr. Belt's edit, of 4 Bro. Cb. li. 116 
note; Williams v. Flight, 5 InVin, R. 41. See Mr. Belt's notes to Ryan 

V. Mackmaih, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 15; Chenncl r. Churchman, ciied ibid.]’ 
10; Miiisbaw v. Jordan, ibid. p. 17; Lisle r. Liddle, 3 Ansi. ILOIO, 
Picrsoll r. Elliot, 6 Peters, U. 95, 98, in which last case the doetrinc was 
murh considered, [^ee Sismay v. Eli, 13 Jurist, 460.] 

EQ, JUll.— VOL. 11. 3 
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son.^ If it is a deed, purporting to convey lands or 
other hereditaments, its existence in an uncancelled state 
necessarily has a tendency to throw a cloud over the 
title.^ If it is a mere written agreement, solemn or oth¬ 
erwise ; still, while it exists, it is always liable to be 
applied to improper purposes; and it may be vexa- 
tiously litigated at a distance of time, when the proper 
evidence to repel the claim may have been lost, or 
obscured; or when the other parly may be disabled 
from contesting its validity with as much ability and 
force as he can contest it at the present moment.® 

§ 700 a. But wdiere the illegality of the agreement, 
deed, or other instrument appears upon the facp of it, 
so that its nullity can admit of no doubt, the same rea¬ 
son for the interference of Courts of Equity, to direct 
it to be cancelled or delivered up, would not seem to 
apply; for, in such a case, there can be no danger, 
that the lapse of time may deprive the party of his full 
means of defence; nor can it, in a just sense, bo said, 
that such a paper can throw' a cloud over liis right or 
title, or diminish its security; nor is it capable of bc- 


1 Minshaw ?.’• JorJan, 1 Bro. Cli. R. IT, Mr. Bnll'-s n« to; Bromloy v. 

Holland, 7 Vcs. 20, 21 ; S, C. Cooper, R. 0, 21 ; Jervis »• Wliiio, 7 Ves. 
414; Bisliop of Winchester v. Fournier, 2 Ves. 410; Wyiine r, 
Callander, 1 Russell, R.2!)J ; Reed e. Rank of Newljiirgh, 1 R. 

215. 

2 Pierce v. Webb, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 10, n(tte, and Mr, Bell’s iurtfs; Hay¬ 
ward if. Dimsdalc, 17 Ves. Ill ; Bync r, Vivian,,5 Vcs.000, 007; Mayor 
of Colcbesier v. Lowton, 1 Ves. & R. 211; Attorncy-Conoral v. Morifan, 
2 Russell, R. 300; Duncan v. Worr^^O Price, R, .31 ; Jackrn in v. 
Mitchell, 13 Ves. 581; Petit ?■. Sbcphal|||^ faifre, R. 403; Van Doren r. 
Mayor, &c., of New York, 9 Paige, R. 38H. 

3 Bromley v. Holland, 7 Vcs. 20, 21 ; Kemp v. Pryor, 7 Vcs. 218, 210 ; 
St, John V. St. John, 11 Ves. 535; Peake v. Highlield, 1 Russ. R. 550 ; 
Duncan v. Worrall, 10 Price, R. 31; Hamilton v. Cummings, 1 Jolins. 
Ch. R. 620 to 524. 
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ing used as a means of vexatious litigation, or serious 
injury. And, accordingly, it is now fully established, 
that, in such cases. Courts of Equity will not interpose 
their authority to order .a cancellation or delivery up of 
such instruments.^ Upon an analogous principle. Courts 
of Equity have refused to entertain a bill for the deli¬ 
very up of a bill of exchange, on which the holder had 
obtained a judgment at law against the plaintilf, which 
was satisfied, but where he retained the bill, treating it 
as a case, in which there was scarcely q. pretence of 
danger from future litigation; * for the bill was merged 
in the judgment. 

§ 701. The whole doctrine of Courts of Equity on 
this subject is referable to the general jurisdiction, which 
it exercises in favor of a party, quia Umcii^ It is not 
confined to cases, where the instrument, having been 
executed, is void upon grounds of law or equity.'* But 
it is applied, even in cases of forged instruments, which 
may be decreed to be given up without any prior trial 
at law on the point of forgery.^ 


* tJray c.Matliiiis, 5 Vcs. 2S{5; Simpson r. Lord Ilnwden, Mylnc & 
Oai?, 07, Id’J, 10.'?, lOS; JJrornley r. Holland, 7 Ves. !(», 20, 22. See 
a!f>o I’ic'rsoll v. Lliiot, fi I’clrrs, K. O.'i, 08, 00, 100 ; Van Doren i*. Mayor, 
A'o. of \('vv York* 0 Paiq^o, U. 3s8; Smylh i*. Urillin, 13 Simons, Ft. 215; 
Cox V. Clift, 2 Comstt. 123. 

- Tlirdfall r. Lunl, 7 Siin. II. fi27. See Lisle ?•. Liddlc, 3 Aust. 11. 
(MO, whVro, afu’r a verdict and before, judgment in favor of the original de¬ 
fendant, iho plaintilT in ctiuity was held entitled to a delivery up of tlic 
note. See also ^{yan e. Mnckmaili, 3 l?ro. Cli. R. 15, IG, 17, and Mr. 
Belt’s notes, ibid ; Ante, ^ 70^aiid note (1.) 

3 Seo Newland on CunlrUip, ^^3; Viner, Abridg, 

Tiiiicf, A. It. — I l'\)nbl. Kt^. 13. 1, cli. 1, ^ S, and note {;/) ; Ante, 001 ; 
Po.st, ^ H25 to 851. See Myers v. llcwilt, 10 Ohio, 4-10. 

* See Tliornlon r. Knight, 16 Sim. 500, that a policy of insuraiico 
would not bo delivered up merely on the ground of a direction. 

^ Peake n. lligbfigfJ, 1 Uussell, R. 550. 
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§ 702. In cases, where the delivery up or cancella¬ 
tion of any deed or other instrument is sought, on 
account of its being void, the old course used to be, if 
the validity of the instrument was contested, to direct 
an issue or a trial at law to ascertain the fact.^ But this, 
although the common practice, w'as a matter in the 
sound discretion of the Court; as the determination of 
a jury upon the point -was not indispensable. It was 
merely ancillary to the conscience of the Court dfi 
Equity, when- administering relief, and not strictly the 
^ght of the partyAt present, a difierent and more 
convenient course seems to prevail (which is clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Court); .‘iiid that is, for 
the Court itself to decide the point, rvithout sending 
the matter to be ascertained at law by a jury; unless it 
is satisfied, from the contradictory character of the evi¬ 
dence, or the want of clearness in the proofs, that such 
a determination by a jury would be advisable.^ 

§ 703. Hitherto we have been considering the juris¬ 
diction of Courts of Equity to decree a delivery up or 
cancellation of deeds or other instruments, on account 
of sonic inherent defect in their original character, which 
renders them either voidable or void. But the powers 
of Courts of Equity arc by no means limited to cases 
of this sort. On the contrary, its remedial justice is 
often and most beneficially applied, by affording spe¬ 
cific relief, in cases of unexceptionable deeds and other 
instruments, in favor of persons, who are legally entitled 


1 .See Jeremy on Kq. Jurisd. U. .1, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 469. 

2 Jervis v. White, 7 Ves. 414. 

3 Ibid.; Newmsin r. Milnor, 2 Ves. jr. 483 ; Smith r. Carll, 5 John. Ch- 
R. 118, 119 ; Shepley v. Bangely, Daveis, II. 216. • 
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to them.^ This, indeed, is a very old head of Equity 
Jurisdiction,‘and has been traced back^to so early a 
period as the reign of Edward IV.^ It is a most im¬ 
portant branch of Equity Jurisprudence; and is exerted, 
in all suitable eases of a public or private nature, in 
iiivor of persons entitled to the custody and possession 
of deeds and other writings. But where the title to 
the possession of deeds and other writings depends 
upon the validity of the title of the party to the pro¬ 
perty, to which they relate; and he is not in possession 
of that property; and the evidence of his title to it is 
in his own power; or it does not depend upon the pro¬ 
duction of the deed or writings, of which he prays the 
delivery; in such cases he must first establish his title 
to tlic property at law', before he can come into a Court 
of Equity for a delivery of the deods.^ But, if his 
title is not disputed, relief follows of course. Thus, 
heirs at law, devisees, and other persons, properly 
entitled to the custody and possession of the title-deeds 
of their respective estates, may, if they are wrongfully 
detained or withhold from them, obtain a decree for a 
sp*ecific delivery of tliem.'^ The same doctrine applies 


* MilAml, Kq. 1*1 by Jeremy, 117, 118; Brown v. Brown, 1 l)ifk. B. 
(1*3 ; Tost, ^ UOO. [It has been expressly decided, that there is nothing: in 
iho nature of ihn certificate of registry of a ship which excludes it from 
the jurisdiction of the court to decree its delivery as against a parly unlaw¬ 
fully detaining it. Gibson v Ingo, 0 Hare, 11*3.] 

2 Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 117, note (/); Armiiage u. Wadsworth, 
1 Madd. R. 193. 

Milford, Eq. PI. by Jertftny, 54, 117, 118, 128; Armiiage t*. W’^ads- 
wortli, 1 Mailil. ; Post, ^ 1)06. 

'• Reeves v. Reeves, 9 Mod. R. 1*38; Tiinner v. Wise, 3 P. Will. *396 ; 
Hariison v. Soiiihcote, 1 Atk. 539; Ford o. Peering, 1 W’s. jr. 9*3; 
Papillon i'. Voice, 2 P. Will. 478; Dunenmbo r. Mayer, 8 1 os. 3*30; 
Jeremy on Eq. Juiisd. B. 3, Pt. *3, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 468, 469. 
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to other instruments and securities, such as bonds, nego¬ 
tiable instruments, and other evidences of property, 
which are improperly withheld from the persons, who 
have an equitable or legal interest in them; ^ or who 
have a right to have them preserved. This redress a 
Court of Common Law is, for the mo!i<t part, incapable 
of aifording, since the prescribed forms of its remedies 
rarely enable it to pronounce a judgment in rem, in such 
cases, which is, or can be made, effectual.^ It is true, 
that an action of detinue, or even of replevin, might in 
some few cases lie, and give the proper remedy, if the 
thing could be found. But, generally, in actions at 
law, damages only arc recoverable; and such a remedy 
must, in many cases, be wholly inadequate. This con¬ 
stitutes the true ground for the prompt interposition of 
Courts of Equity for the recovery of the specific deeds 
or other instruments.^ 

k 704. Upon similar principles, persons having rights 
and interests in real estate, are entitled to come into 
equity for the purpose of having an inspection and 
copies of the deeds under which they claim title.'* And 
in like manner, remainder-men, and reversioners, and 
other persons, having limited or ulterior interests in 
real for personal®] estate, have a rigid, in many cases 

‘ See Kayo v. Moore, 1 Sim. & Stu. Cl; Freeman i\ Fairlic, 3 Meriv. 

R. 30 ; Post, ^ 906. 

2 Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 137, 128, Cooper, Eq. PJ. 137 ; Jackson 
». Butler, 2 Atk. R. 306; S. C. 9 Mod. R, 297 ; Gray i*. Cockeril, 2 Atk. 
H4 ; Duchess of Newcastle v. Pelliam, 3 Bro. Pari, Cas. 460, by Tomlins; 

S. C. 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 392, folio cd^on. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Banbury w. Briscoe, 2 Ch. Cas. 42; 2 Eq. Abridg. 285, D.; Reeves 
n. Reeves, 9 Mod. R. 128. 

5 As in slaves, McDougal r. Armstrong, 6 Humph. 428; Bowling y. 
Bowling, 6 Monroe, 31; Nations v. Hawkins, 11 Ala. 859; James v 
Scott, 9- Ala. 579. 
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to come into equity, to have the title-deeds secured for 
their benefit [or their interests otherwise secured.] 
But in all such cases, the Court will exercise a sound 
discretion as to making the decree; for it is by no 
m.cans an absolute right of the party to have the title- 
deeds in all cases secured, or brought into chancery for 
preservation. If such a practice were sulfered univer¬ 
sally to prevail, the title-deeds of half the estates in 
the country might be brought into Court. To entitle 
the party, therefore, to seek relief, it must clearly 
appear that there is danger of a loss or destruction of 
the title-deeds in the custody of the persons possessing 
them; and, also, that the interest of the plaintiff is not 
too contingent, or too remote, to warrant the proceeding.® 
§ 705. Cases also may occur, where a deed, or other 
instrument, originally valid, has, by subsequent events, 
such as by a satisfaction, or payment, or other extin¬ 
guishment of it, legal or equitable, become functus 
officio ; and yet, ifb existence may be either a cloud 
upon the title of the other party, or subject him to the 
danger of some future litigation, when the facts are no 
longer capable of complete proof, or have become in¬ 
volved in the obscurities of time.^ Under such circum¬ 
stances, although the deed or other instrument has 
become a nullity; yet Courts of Equity will interpose 

* Smith V. Cooke, 3 Atk. 385; llanbury r. Jtriscoc, 2 Ch. Cas. 42; 
Ivie r. Ivie, 1 Aik. U. 4.31; Lcmpslcrv. Pomfret, Ambler, It. 154 ; .Tercmy 
Mti I'jq. Juiisd. 11. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, § 2, p. 469 ; Freeman r. Faiileo, 3 Meriv. 
R. 30. 

® Ivie V. Ivie, 1 Aik. 11. 431 ; Fa|^p. Peering, 1 Ves. jr. 70, 78; Noel 
r. Ward, 1 Madd. R. 322; Lempsicr w. Potnfret, Ambler, R. 154 ; Pyn- 
cent V. Pynccnl, 3 Atk. .571 ; Joyr. Joy^ 2 Eq. Abridg. 284; Webb v. 
l.ymington, 1 Eden R. 8, and the Editor's (a) ; Jeremy on Eq. Jorisd. 
B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 3. 

^ See Anon. Gilb. Eq. R. 1; Flower w. Marten, 2 Mylne & Craig, 459. 
See Banks v. Evans, 10 S. & M. 35. 
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upon the like principles, to prevent injustice, and will 
decree a delivery and cancellation of the instrument. 
This, indeed, is a very old head of Equity; and traces 
of it are to be found in some of our earliest Reports.^ 
§ 705 ff. The doctrine has been applied not only to 
cases, where the deed or other instrument is clearly 
established by the proofs, to have become fimchis officio, 
according to the original intent and understanding of 
both parties j but also to cases wdiere it has been fairly 
inferable from the acts or conduct of the party entitled 
to the benefit oi the deed or other instrument, that he 
has treated it as released, or otherwise dead in point of 
cITect. Thus, for example, where a nephew gave a note 
to his uncle for a sum of money, and afterwards the 
uncle WTotc the following entry, “ Pf. J. P. (the nephew) 
pays no interest, nor shall I ever take the principal 
unless greatly distressed,” and upon his death, the exe¬ 
cutors found the entry; it was held a good discharge 
of the note at law.^ So, where®a son-in-law was 
indebted to his father-in-law on several bonds, and 
by his will the latter left him a legacy, and from 
some memorandums of the testator it was satisfac¬ 
torily shown, that the testator did not intend that 
these bonds should be enforced by the executors; it 
was decreed that they should not be the subject of any 
demand by the executors against the son-in-law.^ So, 
where a fiither, upon payment of the debts of his son, 
took a bond from the latter, and it was apparent from 


* Cary, R. 17; Ante, § 700, 700. a. 

2 Aston V. Pyc, 5 Ves. 350, note {h). Cited also in Flower v. Marten, 
2 Mylne & Craig, 474, 475. 

3 Ellen V. Smith, 5 Yes- 340, 351. Cited also in Flower v. Marten, 
2 Mylne & Craig, 474, 475. 
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all the circumstances, that the father did not intend it 
as an absolute security against his son, but in some 
sort as a check upon his future conduct, and that he 
did not intend, after his iieath, that it should be treated 
as a debt due from his son to his estate, or to be put in 
force against him, it was decreed that the bond should 
.be delivered up by the executors to be cancelled.^ So, 
where a testatrix, by her will, forgave a debt due to 
her on bond by her son-in-law, and he died in her life¬ 
time ; it was held, that it was a release in equity, and 
that the bond ought to be delivered up by her exe¬ 
cutor. 

§ 700. There is also a curious case of an analogous 
nature which was finally decided by the House of Lords, 
in which the powers of a Court of Equity were applied 
to give relief to an extent, which no Court of Law 
would for a moment entertain. The testator, on his 
deatli-bed, said to his executrix, that he had the bond 
of 13., but when he died B. should have it, and that he 
should not be asked or troubled for it. The executrix, 
after the death of the testator, put the bond in suit; 
and, thereupon, B. brought a bill for a discovery, and 
delivery u]>, and cancellation of the bond. And it was 
decreed accordingly at the hearing by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and ^is decree was atfirmed by the House of 
Lord.s.3 qqiijj case carries the doctrine of an implied 


1 riowor t’. Marten, 2 Myliie & Cr-aigr, R. 459, 474, 47.5. 

2 Sipiliorp I?. Moxon, 3 Atk. 57^^ Kllita v. Davenport, 2 Vern. 521; 

•S. C. 1 P. Will. 8.3. Soe also Baker, riled in Mr. I'ov's note, 

1 P, Will. 8fi ; Dnflirld v. Khves.TRgh, R. (N. S.) 529, 530, 531, 538, 
539 ; ante, ^ 433, noto. (1), ^ 007; Post, ^ 793 a. ; Richards v, Byrnes ; 

2 Kq. Aiindg. G17; B. C. 2 Atk. 319; 2 Barnard, R. 90; 8. 1 Bligh, 
R. (N. S.) 537, 538, 539. 

^ Wckelt V. Raby, 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. 10 [2 Bro. Pari. Cas- by Tom¬ 
lins, 380. ] This case was recognized in its principlo by Lord (Joiienham, 
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trust or equitable extinguishment of a debt to the very 
verge of the law. The case would be clearly unsup- 
portable, as a Donatio mortis causa ; and it must stand 
upon the parol evidence to establish an intention to 
have the bond delivered up, not touched or provided 
for by the testator’s will.^ 

§ TOG a. Whether all the cases, which have been, 
cited in the two last sections, being cases of imperfect 
gifts or incomplete acts, sought to be enforced in equity 
in favor of mere volunteers, are strictly maintainable or 
not upon the true principles, which now regulate the 
subject, may perhaps, in the present state of the author¬ 
ities, be thought to admit of some doubt.® lip this as 
it ra.ay, they proceed upon the distinct ground, tlnit the 
transaction was one exclusively between the creditor 


in Flower r. Marten, 2 Mylne & (^rainr, 459 , 474, 475. See also Sip- 
thorp i’. Moxon, 3 Aik. 5^*0, 581. But see Tuiliicll v. Coiistalilf, 8 Sim. 
R. 09, 70. 

1 It may not, perhaps, he tliouola very t.asy, to reconcile the case of 
TufTnell v. Constable, (8 Simons, K. willi that of Flower v. Matlen, 
(2 Mylne Si Craig, R. 459, 474, 47.>.) Tlio true diflercncc, however, 
seems to be, that in the hitter case, taking all the circumstances togr-tlicr, 
the Court presumed, that the money advanced to the son was originally 
intended as a gift, or that the father subsequently treated it as a gilt, and 
abandoned it as a debt. In the funner ca.'jc, the assignment of the bond 
was purely voluntary, and it would not lake effect as an assignment not 
being under seat, and the act, therefore, imperfect. R is not, j)crhaps, so 
easy to reconcile Tuffiiell v. Constable with Eden v. .Smithy0 \’cs. R. 
541. It has been aheady stated (Ante, note (3) to this section) tii.it 
Wekett V. Raby (2 Bro. Pari. Cas. by Tomlins, p. 38fl) was fully recog¬ 
nized in its principle.s, in Flower v^^rten. .Sec Ante, ^ 433, note (1,) 
p. 414, where several of the cases|^B|is subject a*rc cited ; aful fi07 5., 
where the case of Kiehard v. Sy^^2 Kq. Abridg. 617, before Lord 
Ilardwicke, is cited, and on which Lord Eldon cammented in Bufficld v. 
Eiwes, 1 Bligh, K. (N. S.) 537, 538; Callaghan v. Callaghan, 8 Clark & 
Fin. R. 374 , 401. 

* See Ante, ^ 433, 706, 706 a.: Flower r. Marten, 2 Mylne & C'raig, 
459; Edwards r. Jones, 1 Mylne Si Craig, 226 ; Boat, ^ 787, 793 rt. 
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and the debtor; and that, taking all the circumstances 
together, it was clearly the intention of the creditor to 
treat the debt as in equity forgiven and released to the 
debtor himself. But cases of this sort are clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from purely voluntary imperfect gifts, or 
assignments of debts or other property to third persons, 
and also from purely voluntary contracts inter vivosj 
to which, however, at first view, they might seem to bear 
a very close analogy.* In respect to voluntary con¬ 
tracts inter vivos, it is a general principle, that Courts of 
Equity will not interfere; but will leave the parties 
where the law finds them.® In respect also to gifts and 
assignments inter vivos. Courts of Equity will enforce 
them only, when the gift or assignment is perfected and 
comi)lcte, so that nothing farther remains to consummate 
the title of the donee. For, if the gift or assignment is 
impcifect, or any further act remains to be dojp to com¬ 
plete the title of the donee. Courts of Equitj^, treating 
the.donee as a mere volunteer, will not aid him to 
carry into cfiect cither against tbc donor or against his 
legal representatives.^ But of. this we shall have occa¬ 
sion to speak more in another placc.^ 

1 Suo Ante, -ISn; Pobt, {s 787,793 (>., i 73, 987. 

- Post, ^ 787, 793 (f., 793, 987. 

3 Si;c Aiiic, ^ 133, luiie (I), whcio several of llio cases are collected. 
Sec alho Pulvcrloft#?'. I’ulvcrtoft, 18 Vcs. 91, 93, 99 ; Colinan- v. Sarrel. 
1 Vcs. jr«5e, 51; K]li.son v. ICIlison, 0 Vcs. 050 ; Aiilrobiis r. Sniitli, IC 
Vrs. 39; IMinturn v, Seymour, -1 Juhiia. Cli. R. 498, 500; Dullicld v 
Khvc.s, 1 Jlligh, It. (N. S.) 5’i9, ^0, 531 ; S. C, 1 Sim. & Stu. 911. 
915 ; Fiilwanls v. Jor^s, 7 Siniuns^^ 395 ; S. C. 1 Mylnc & Crai^, It 
990, 997; Forlcscuo r. IJarnett, & Keen, 30; Sloano v. (\k!<)- 

gaii, Sii^rdc’ii cm Vendors, Appx. {9ih edition); JclTerys v. Jiii- 

erys, 1 Crajrf & Pldlli|)8, 139, MO; Holloway v. llcadinglon, 8 Simons, 
R. 391 ; Ante, § 433, note (I); Dufllcld v, Klwes, 1 liJigli, R. (A- S.) 
599,530, 031 ; J’ost, ^ 787, 793 a., 973 ; Ciinningliain v. Plimkctt, d 
Younge & Coll, 915; I Drury & Warren, R. 308; Ward r. Audland, 8 
Beavaii, It. 901. 

* Post, ^ 787, 793 a., 973, 987, 1010, (r.l 
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§ 707. In all these cases, where a delivery up or can¬ 
cellation of deeds or other instruments is sought, either 
upon the ground of their original inA'^alidity, or of their 
subsequent satisfaction, or because the party has a just 
title thereto, or derives an interest under them. Courts 
of Equity act upon .'in enlarged and comprehensive po¬ 
licy and, therefore, in granting the relief, they will im¬ 
pose such terms and qualifications, as sh.all meet the 
just equities of the oj»posing party. Thus, for instance, 
if the heir at law seeks a discovery and delivery of the 
title-deeds of the estate of his ancestor against a joint¬ 
ress, he will not bo allowed the relief, unless upon the 
terms of confirming her jointure.*-^ So, where there is a 
subsequent mortgagee, without notice, who has posses¬ 
sion of the title-deed.’, he will not be compelled to deliver 
up the deeds to the first mortgagee, unless upon the 
terms, t^t the latter will pay him his mortgage-money." 

I So, whSe.a p.'irty, seeking to set aside a conveyance 
made by him, has received part of the consideration, he 
must return it, before a Court of Equity will cancel the 
conveyance.'*] C.ascs of. this sort afford a very frequent 
illustration of the maxim, that he, who seeks the aid of 
Equity, must do Equity. 

§ 708. There yet remains another class of c.ascs, in 
which the remedial powers of Courts of Equity is ap¬ 
plied ta compel a specific delivery of the thing, to which 
another person has a clear right. We here allude to the 
jurisdiction to entertain bills for the delivery of specific 
chattels. Ordinarily, in cases of chattels. Courts of 


1 1 Fonbl. Eq. 13.1, cli. 1, ^ 8, and note (y). 

2 Towers v. Davys, 1 Vern. R. 470 ; Petre v. Petre, 3 Atk. 511; Ford 
». Peeringf, 1 Ves. jr., TO. 

3 Head V. Egerton, 3 P. Will. 280. 

* Miller v. Gotten, 5 Georgia, 311. 
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Equity will not interfere to decree a specific delivery, 
because by a suit at law, a full compensation may be 
obtained in damages, although the thing itself cannot 
be specifically obtained; and,'where such a remed}^ at 
law is perfectly adequate and effectual to redress the 
injury, there is no reason why Courts of Equity should 
afford any aid to the partyIndeed, it may be truly 
said, that the value of goods and merchandise varies so 
much at different times, that it might not unfrequently 
be inequitable to decree a specific performance of con¬ 
tracts respecting them, since it might be wholly dispro¬ 
portionate t.) the injury sustained.^ 

§ 709. But there are cases of personal goods and 
chattels, in which the remedy at law by damages would 
be utterly inadequate, and leave the injured party in a 
state of irremediable loss. In all such cases. Courts of 
E([uity will interfere, and grant full relief, by requiring 
a specific delivery of the thing, which is wrongfully 
withheld. This may occur, where the thing is of a 
peculiar value and importance; and the loss of it can¬ 
not be fully compensated in damages, when withheld 
from the owner; and then relief will be granted in 
Mquity.^ Thus, where the lord of a manor was entitled 
to an old altar-piece, made of silver, and remarkable for 


1 lluxton V. Lister, 3 Aik. 383 ; Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 118,119 ; 
1 Madil. Ch. Pr. 181, 295, 320. 

2 See Barr v. Lapsley, i Wheaton, R. 151 and 1'4, nole (rt) ; Buxton 
r. Lister, 3 Atk. II. 383 ; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 118, 119. 

3 Jeremy Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2,^. 4, § 2, p. ‘iir, ; Milf. Eq. PI. by 
Jeremy, 117; Cooper, Eq. PJ. 132 ; Fells v. Head, 3 Ves. jr. 70 ; Wal- 
'vyn V. Lee, 9 Ves. 33; 1 Madd. Ch. J*r. 190, 320; Cooper, Eq. PI. i;jj. 

Relief will also be granted where the parly in possession of ihe chattels 
Jias acejuired such possession ihrough an alleged abuse of power on thd 
part of one standing in a fiduciary relation to the plainlifl'. Wood v. 
llowelilTe, 2 Phillips, Cli. R. 382 ; S. C. 3 Hare, 304.] 

KQ. JXIR. — VOL. II. 3 
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a Greek inscription and dedication to Hercules, as trea- 
sure-trovc within his manor, and it had been sold by a 
wrong-doer, it was decreed to be delivered up to the 
lord of the manor, as a matter of curious antiquity, which 
could not be replaced in value, and which might, by 
being detliced, become greatly depreciated.^ So, where 
an estate was held by the tenure of a horn, and a bill 
was brought by the owner to have it delivered up to him, 
it was licld maintainable, for it constituted an essential 
muniment of his title.^ [The same rule has been ap¬ 
plied to a " box of jewels” ^ to " mortgage-deeds,” ^ to 
slaves,”'^ to “furniture and household ellects,”^^ to 
“bank shares”"^] The same principle applies to any 
other chattel, whose principal value consists in its anti¬ 
quity ; or in its being the production of some distin¬ 
guished artist; or its being a family relic, or ornarnont, 
or heir-loom ; such, for instiince, as ancient gems, medals 
and coins; ancient statues and busts; paintings of old 
and distinguished masters; and even those of a modern 


J Somerset v. Cookson, 3 P. Will. 390. 

3 Pusey V. Posey, ) Vern. 273. 

^ Saville v, Tankretl, 1 Vcs. 101; IJcll’s Supp. 70. 

4 J.ackson v. Butler, 2 Atk. 30C ; Knye v. JMoore, 1 Sim. & Sm. 01. 

5 Morphy v. Clark, 1 Srn. & Mar. 221. Butler v. Hicks, 11 Sm. fi Mar. 
79; Hall v. Clark, 12 S. & M. 189 ; Dudley v. Mallery, 4 Georgia, R. 
52; Williams v. Howard, 3 Murpb. 74 ; Loftin v. Espy, 4 Ycrg. 81; 10 
Yerger,30; Sarter v. Gordon, 2 Hills, Ch. R. 121 ; Sims v. Shelton, 2 
Strobh. Eq. 221; Young v. Burton, 1 McMuIlan’s Eq. R. 256; Eraser 
V. McClenachan, 2 Pick. 79 ; Ellis v. Commander, 1 Strobliart, Eq. R. 
188. But this is to bo understood only of sucii cases when the owner 
would not have sufficient remedy at law. Wood v. Criusman, 6 Humph. 
279; Savery v. Spence, 13 Alabama, 5G1 ; Bryan v. Robert, 1 Strobh 
Eq. R. 188 ; Farley v. Earley, 1 McCord s Ch. Pt. 506. 

6 Wood V. Rowcliffb, 3 Hare, 304 ; hut this case may have proceeded 
upon the ground of a fiduciary relation between the parties. And see 
Lingen v. Simpson, 1 Sim. iSt Stu. 600. 

7 Cowles t’. Whitman, 10 Conn. R. 121, But here there was a trust 
created in reference to the property. 
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date, having a peculiar distinction and value, such as 
family pictures and portraits, and ornaments, and other 
things of a kindred nature.^ 

§ 710. There are other cases, where Courts of Equity 
have interfered to decree a specific delivery of chattels 
under an agreement of sale, or for an exclusive posses¬ 
sion and enjoyment for a term of years. But all these 
cases stand upon very peculiar circumstances, where 
the nature of the remedy at law is inadequate to com¬ 
plete redress j or where some other ingredients of Equity 
Jurisdiction are mixed up in the transaction, such as 
the necessity of interference to prevent multiplicity of 
suits, or irreparable mischief.® Thus, for instance, where 
on the dissolution of a partnership, an agreement was 
made, that a particlar book used in the trade should be 
considered the exclusive property of one of the part¬ 
ners, and that a copy of it should be given to the other, 
a specific performance of the agreement was decreed as 
to the copy; for it is clear, that at law no adequate 
redress could bo obtained.^ So a decree was made 
against a lessee of alum works, to prevent a breach of 
a covenant, to leave a certain amount of stock on the 
premises at tlio expiration of the term; there being 
ground of suspicion that he did not mean to perform 
the covenant. So a decree was made against a landlord, 


I Fells V. Read, 3 Ves jr. 70; Lloyd r. Loarinp;, fi Ves. 773, 779 ; 
Lowthcr V. Lowiher, 13 Ves. 95 ; Pcarne i’. Lisle, Andil. 77; Maccles¬ 
field ?’. Davis, 3 Ves. & li. 10, 17, 18 ; Nuibrown v. Thornton, 10 Ves. 
1G3; Arundoll v. Phipps, 10 Ves. 140, 148. 

3 .See Nuibrown v. Thornton, 10 Ves. 159, Ifil, 103 ; Iluxton v. Lister, 
3 Atk. 383, 384, 385 ; Thompson v. llarcuurt, 2 Bro. Pari. 11. 415: Arun- 
didl V. Phipps, 10 Ves. 139, 148 ; Milf. Eq. PI. by .I ere my, 119, atil 
notes ; Lloyd t>. Loaring, 6 Ves. 773 ; 1 Madcl. Ch. Pr. 180 to 190. 

^ Lingan v. Simpson, 1 Sim, & Slu. COO. 
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to restore to a tenant certain form stock, taken by the 
former in violation of the terms of his contract.^ These 
cases all proceed upon the same principle of //mi'/, 
and the danger of irreparable mischief.^ 

§ 711. And formerly, where the Court would not 
decree a specific performance and delivery of chattels, 
it would yet entertain the suit to decree compensation 
against the pfirty for his omission to perform his con¬ 
tract. Thus, for instance, where there was a contract 
for the delivery of specific stock, the Court refused to 
decree a specific performance; but, at the same time, 
entertained the bill for the purpose of giving compen¬ 
sation for the non-delivery.^ Hut this subject will 
naturally come more properly under review in the suc¬ 
ceeding chapter.'* 


1 Nutbrown v. Thornton, 10 Ves. 159 ; Newhiiul on Contracts, ch. G. 
p. 92, 93 ; Ante, ^ 701 ; Post, ^ 825 to 851. 

2. Ward V. Buckingham, cited 10 Ves. 161. 

3 Cud V. Rutter, 1 P. W’'ill. 570. and Cox's notes (2 and 3) ; Colt r. 
Netierville, 2 P. Will. .391, .395; Post, ^ 717, 718, 723, 7‘JG. 

‘ Post, ^ 717, 718, 723, 794 to 799. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

SPECmC PERFORMANCE OF AGREEMENTS AND OTHER DUTIES. 

§ 712. Having thus gone over some of the principal 
grounds, upon which Courts of Equity will interpose to 
decree the rescission, cancellation, or delivery up of 
agreements, securities, and other instruments, and the 
delivery of chattels to the rightful owners, we shall, in 
the next place, pass to the consideration of the other 
branch of our inquiries, namely, what are the cases, in 
which Courts of Equity will interpose and decree a 
specific performance of agreements. 

§ 713. With reference to the present subject, agree¬ 
ments may bo divided into three classes; (1) those 
which respect personal property; (2) those which re¬ 
spect personal* acts; and (3,) those which respect real 
property. And w'c shall presently see, that the juris¬ 
diction now actually exorcised by Courts of Equity is 
not coextensive in all these classes of cases, but at the 
same time it may bo fairly resolved into the same 
general principles. 

§ 714. It is well known, that by the Common Law 
every contract or covenant to sell or transfer a thing, if 
there is no actual transfer, is treated as a mere personal 
contract or covenant; and, as such, if it is uHperformed 
by the party, no redress can be had, except in damnges. 
This is, in effect, in all cases, allowing the party the 
election either to pay damages, or to perform tlie con¬ 
tract or covenant at his sole pleasure. But Courts of 

3* 
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Equity have deemed such a course wholly inadequate 
for the purposes of justice; and, considering it a vio¬ 
lation of moral and equitable duties, they have not 
hesitated to interpose, and require from the conscience 
of the offending party a strict performance of Avhat he 
cannot, without manifest wrong or fraud, refuse.’ How¬ 
ever, where it has become impossible, from subsequent 
events, for the party to perform his contract without 
notice, Courts of Equity will not decree a specific per¬ 
formance ; but will (as we shall see) retain the bill for 
compensation.® 

§ 715. The jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, to decree 
a specific performance of contracts, is not dependent 
upon, or affected by the form or character of the instru¬ 
ment. What the'^c Courts.seek to be satisfied of, is, that 
the transaction in substance, amounts to, and is intended 
to be, a binding agreement for a specific object, whatever 
may be the form or character of the instrument. Thus, 
if a bond with a penalty is made upon condition to convey 
certain lands upon the payment of a certain price; it will 
be deemed in Equity an agreement to com^ey the land at 
all events and not to be discharged by the paynient of 
the penalty, all hough it has assumed the form of a con¬ 
dition only.^ Courts of Equity, in all cases of this sort, 
look to the substance of the transaction, and the primary 
object of the parties; and, where that requires a specific 


1 Sec 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 286 ; Alley w. Deschamps, 13 Ves. 228, 220 ; 
Gilb. For. 220 ; Harnett r. Yielding, 2 Sch. 4 Lcfr. 553. 

2 Greenaway ». Adams, 12 Ves. 395, 400; Post, ^ 723, 790. 

3 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, § 2, p. 202 (7th edition); Newland on 
Conir. ch. 17, p. 307 to 310 ; Logan v. Wienholt, 7 Hligh, R. 1, 49, 50; 

' Chilliif'cr «. Chilliner, 2 Ves. 528; Ensign v. Kellogg, 4 Pick. li. 1; 
Post, § 751. 
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performance, they will treat the penalty as a mere secur¬ 
ity for its due performance and attainment.' 

§ 716. The jurisdiction of Courts of Equity to decree 
a specific performance of agreements, is certainly of a 
very ancient date, if it be not coeval with the existence 
of these Courts in England. It may bo distinctly traced 
back to the reign of Edward IV.; for, in the Year Book 
of 8th Edward IV., 4, {h,) it was expressly recognized 
'by the Chancellor as a clear jurisdiction.^ But, what¬ 
ever may be its (ftigin and antiquity, it is now clearly 
established, and is in daily and most beneficial exercise 
for the purposes of justice.^ The ground of the juris¬ 
diction is, that a Court of Law is inadequate to decree n 
specific performance, and can relieve the injured party 
only by a compensation in damages, which, in many 
cases, w^ould fall far short of the Redress which his situ¬ 
ation might require. Wherever, therefore, the party 
wants the thing in speck, and he cannot otherwise be 
fully compensated, Courts of Equity will grant him a 
specific performance.'* 


^ Ibid. 

2 1 Aladd. Ch. Pr. 2S7; 1 Foiibl. Ef[. B. I, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (o); Xewi. 
on Contr. ch. 0, p. 88 ; ILiIsey v. Grlnt, 13 Vcs. 70 ; — The case in Sl!i 
Edw. IV., 4, (A,) was a suit in Chancery ; and Genney,of counsel for the 
dcfeiulaiit, in his argument said, hy way of illustration (as the text stands) • 

If 1 promise to build a liousc for you, if I do not build it, you shall have 
a remedy by snhpacna; ” to which the Chancellor is reported to have re¬ 
plied, “He .shall.” I cannot but think, that Genney put the case, not at 
an ainrnialivc proposition, but by way of interrogatory, (would he have u 
siiAptrua?) fur so the scope of his argument required. But, cither way. 
the Chancellor's remark points in favor of the jurisdiction. In cases o', 
contract to build a house, or a bridge, a specific performance would no; 
now be decreed. See Errington v. Aynesly, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 341, 312 . 
Mosely v. Virgin, 3 Vcs. jr. 185, 186; Lucas v. Commerford, 3 Bro. Cb. 
R- lf>6, 167. [Lucas v. Commerford was commented on and disapjjrovcil 
in the late case of Moore v. Greg, 12 Jurist, 052.] 

3 Gilbert, Lex, Prmtor, 235. 

1 Fonbl. Eq. 11. 1, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (o); Bettesworth v. Dean of St. 
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§ 717. And this constitutes the true and leading dis¬ 
tinction in the present exercise of Equity Jurisdiction 


Paul’s Sel. Cas. in Ch. 68, 69; Halsey v. Grant, 13 Ves. 76 ; Flint v. 
Prandon, 8 Ves. 159, 163; Harnett v. Yeilding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 553; 
Errington v. Aynesly, 2 Uro. Ch, R. 341; Mitford, Eq. PI. by .Jeremy, 
112, 118, 119 ; Gilb. Forum Roman. 220 ; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 4, 
p. 190, 191, (7th edition) ; Gilb. Lex Pretoria, 235; Cathcart v. Robin¬ 
son, 5 Peters, R. 264 ; Siorer v. Great Vestern Railway Co. 2 Y. & Coll. 
N. R. 48, 50. In Harnett ,o. Yeilding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 652, 553, Lord’ 
Redesdale said : I have bestowed a good deal oftconsidcralion upon this 
case, and particularly with reference to the jurisdiction exercised by 
Courts, of Equity in decreeing specific performance of agreements. 
Whether Courts of Equity, in their determinations on this subject, have 
always considered what w’as the original foundation of decrees of this na¬ 
ture, 1 very much doubt. I believe that, from something of habit, decrees 
of this kind have been c,-rtied to an extent which has tended to injustice. 
Unquestionably, the c-iginal foundation of these decrees was simply this, 
that damages at law wou’d not give the party the compensation to which 
he was entitled ; that is, would not put him in a situation as beneficial to 
him as if the agreement were specifically performed. On this ground, 
the Court, in a variety of cases, has refused to interfere, where, from the 
nature of the case, the damages must necessarily be commensurate to the 
injury sustained ; as, for instance, in agreements for the purcliasc of stock, 
— it being the same thing to the party where or from whom the stock is 
purchased, provided he receives the money that will purchase it. These 
cases show what were the grounds on wliich Courts of Equity fir.st inter¬ 
fered ; but they have constantly held that the parly who comes into equity 
for a specific performance must come with perfect propriety of conduct, 
otherwise they will leave him to his remedy at law. He must also show, 
that in seeking the performance, he does not call upon the other party to 
do an act which he is not lawfully competent to do ; for, if he docs, a con¬ 
sequence is produced that quite passes by the ohjcct of the Court in ex¬ 
ercising the jurisdiction, which is to do more complete justice. If a parly 
is compelled to do an act which ho is not lawfully authorized to do, he is 
exposed to a new action for damages, at the suit of the person injured by 
such act; and therefore, if a bill is filed for a specific performance of an 
agreement made by a iii.-in who appears to have a bad title, he is not com¬ 
pellable to execute it, unless the party seeking performance is willing to 
accept such a title as he can give; and that only in cases where an injury 
would be sustained by the party plainiifT, in case he were not to get such 
an execution of the agreement as the defendant c,an give. I take the rea¬ 
son to*be this among others, — not only that it is laying the foundation of 
an action at law, in which damages may be recovered against the parly, 
but also that it is by possibility injuring a third person, by creating a title 
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in England, in regard to decreeing specific performance. 
It does not proceed (as is sometimes erroneously sup¬ 
posed) upon any distinction between real estate and per¬ 
sonal estate; but upon the ground, that damages at law 
may not, in the particular case, afford a complete remedy.^- 
Thus, Courts of Equity will decree performance of a 
contract for land, not because of the particular nature of 
land, but because the damages at law, which must be 
calcuhitcd upon the general value of land, may not bo 
a complete remedy to the purchaser, to whom the land 
purchased may have a peculiar and special value. So, 
Courts of Equity will not generally decree performance 
of a contract for the sale of stock or goods; not because 
of their perstfnal nature, but because the damages at 
law, calculated on the market price of the stock or 
goods, are as complete a remedy for the purchaser, as 
the delivery of the stock or goods contracted for; inas¬ 
much as with the damages he may ordinarily purchase 
the same quantity of the like stock or goods.® 


with which he may have to contend. There is also another ground, on 
wliieh (h)urt3 of Equity refuse to enforce specific execution of agree¬ 
ments ; that is, when, from the circumstances, it is doubtful whether the 
party meant to contract to the extent that he is sought to be charged. All 
these are lield suillcicnt grounds to induce the Court to forbear decreeing 
specific performance, that being a remedy intended by Courts of Plquiiyto 
supply what are supposed to bo the defect.s in the remedy given by tin* 
(^JU^ls of Law. Under these circumstances, therefore, I think considerable 
caution is to be used in decreeing specific performance of agreements ; and 
the (hnirt is bound to see that it really does that complete justice which it 
aim.s at, and which is the ground of its jutisdiction.” , 

1 Adderly v. Dixon, 1 Sim. & Stu. 607; Cud v. Rutter, 1 P. Will. 
570, 571 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 29.5,296 ; Harnett r. Yeilding, 2 Sch. & Left. 
553, 554 ; Dean r. Izard, and Hollis v. Edwards, 1 Vern. R. 159. 

2 Adderley r. Dixon, 1 Sim. & Stu.607, and the cases cited in the pre¬ 
ceding note; Post, ^ 717, 724. —Lord Hardwickc, in Buxton r. Lister, 
t3 Atk. 384,) lays down the same distinction between contracts respecting 
chattels, and contracts respecting lands. But lie docs not seem to give 
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§ 717 a. The truth is, that, upon the principles of 
natural justice, Courts of Equity might proceed much 
farther, and might insist upon decreeing a specific 
performance of all bom fide contracts; since that is a 
remedy to which Courts of Law' are inadequate.* There 
is no pretence for the complaints, sometimes made by 
the common lawyers, that such relief in equity would 
wholly subvert the renjedies’by actions of the case and 
actions of covenant.- for it is against conscience, that • 
a party should have a right of election, whether he 
would perform his covenant, or only pay damages for 
the breach of it. But, on the other hand, there is no 
reasonable objection to allowing the other party, who 
is injured by the breach, to have an elecHon, either to 
take damages at law, or to have a specific performance 
in equity; the remedies being concurrent, but not co¬ 
extensive with each other.® The restriction stands. 


precisely the same reasons for the distinction. “ In general,” (says he,) 
“ this Court will not entertain a bill for a specific performance of con¬ 
tracts of stock, corn, hops, &c.: for, as these are contracts, which relate 
to merchandise, that vary according to di/ferent times and circumstances, 
if a Court of Equity should admit such bills, it might drive on parties to 
the execution of a contract, to'the ruin of one side, when, upon an action, 
that party might not have paid, perhaps, above a shilling damage." “As 
to the cases of contracts for purchase of lands or things, that relate to 
realities, those are of a permanent nature ; and, if a person agrees to pur¬ 
chase them, it is on a particular liking to the land, and is quite a dilTorcnt 
thing from matters in the way of trade.” It has been very properly re¬ 
marked by Lord Chief Baron Richards, that the reason given by Lord 
Hardwicko /or not entertaining jurisdiction in cases of chattels, would 
equally apply to contracts for the purchase of land, which (in the present 
times) sinks and rises.in value in an extraordinary manner. Wright v. 
Bell, 5 Price, R. 329. See also Doloret ». Rothschild, 1 Sim. & Stu. 
590. 

1 Halsey v. Grant, 13 Ves. 70, 77; Alley v. Dcschamps, 13 Ves. 238. 

2 1 Fonbl. Eq. PI. B. 1, ch. I, ^ 5, 6, and note (r); Id. B. 1, ch, 3, >52, 
and note (u'); Alley v. Deschamps, 13 Ves. 228; Gilb. For. Kom. 220. 
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therefore, not so much upon any general principle ex 
aquo et hono, as upon the general convenience of leaving 
the party to his remedy in damages at law, where that 
will give him a clear and full compensation. And the 
true reason, why a contract for stock is not now speci¬ 
fically decreed, is, that it is ordinarily capable of such 
an exact compensation. But cases of a peculiar stock 
may easily be supposed, where Courts of Equity might 
still feel themselves bound to decree a specific perform¬ 
ance, upon the ground that, from its nature, it has a 
peculiar value, and is incapable of compensation by 
damages.^ Indeed, it has been thought, that on con¬ 
tracts for stock, a bill ought now to be maintainable 
generally in Equity for a specific delivery thereof, upon 
the ground that a Court of Law cannot give the pro¬ 
perty, but can only give a remedy in damages, the 
beneficial effect of which must depend upon the personal 
responsibility of the party 

§ 718. But although the general rule now is, not to 
entertain jurisdiction in Equity for a specific perform¬ 
ance of agreements respecting goods, chattels, stock, 
choses in action, and other things of a merely personal 
nature; ® yet the rule is (as we have seen) a qualified 
one, and subject to exceptions; or, rather, the rule is 
limited to cases, where a compensation in damages fur¬ 
nishes a complete and satisfactory remedy.^ Cases ma^ 


‘ See Lady Arundel v. Phipps, 10 Vca. M8; Post, § 721; Forrest r 
Elwes, 4 Ves. 497. 

^ Duloret v. Rothschild, 1 Sim. &> Stu. 500; Post, ^ 724. 

^ See I Madd. Ch. Pr. 320. Soe Poolcy v. Budd, 7 Enj. Law and 
Kq. R. 228. 

4 See Eden on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 27; Wood v. Rowclifle, 3 Hare, R. 
301; Phillips v. Berger, 2 Barb. 009, 8 Ib. 627. 
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readily be enumerated, which are, and have been deemed, 
lit for the exercise of Equity Jurisdiction. Thus, where 
there was a contract for the sale of 800 tons of iron, 
to be paid for in a certain number of years, by instal¬ 
ments, a specific performance was decreed; for such 
sort of contracts (it was said) diller from those which 
arc to be immediately executed.^ But the true reason 
probably was, that, under 'iHe particular circumstances 
of the case, there could be no adequate compensation- 
in damages at law; for the profits upon the contract, 
being to depend upon future events, could not be cor¬ 
rectly estimated by the jury in damages, inasmuch as 
the calculation must proceed upon mere conjecture.® 

§ 719. Lord Ilardwicke has himself put several cases 
to illustrate the same exception. A man may contract 
for the purchase of a great quantity of timber, as a 
ship-carpenter, by reason of the vicinity of the timber, 
and this may be W'cll known and understood on the 
part of the buyer 5 and then a specific performance 
would seem indispensable to justice.-' On the other 
hand, there may be a peculiar convenience on the part 
of the seller 5 as, if a man wants to clear his land, in 
order to turn it to a particular sort of husbandry: 
there, nothing could answer the justice of the case, but 
the performance of the contract m specie^ Upon the 


1 Taylor v. Neville, cited in 3 Atk. 381; Adderley v. Dixon, 1 Sim. 
iStu. 610. 

8 Adderley v. Dixon, 1 .Sim. & .Stu. 607, 610. 

3 Buxton V. Lister, 3 Atk. 3S1, 335; Adderley v. Dixon, 1 .Sim. & 
Stu. 607. 

Ibid. So a bill has been maintained for the specific delivery of chat¬ 
tels. The case made by llie bill was that certain specific chattels, dc- 
sciibed in an inventory, had been placed in the possession of A, as agent 
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same general ground, an agreement for the purchase of 
timber trees, to be paid for in six annual instalments, 
and eight years to be allowed for disposing of the same, 
and articles of agreement to’ be drawn up accordingly, 
has been thought to be a fit case for a decree for a spe¬ 
cific performance; especially as, in that case, the agree¬ 
ment, contemplating future articles, might perhaps be 
deemed incomplete at law.’ And, indeed, this last 
ground alone would be sufficient to sustain the jurisdic¬ 
tion ; ^ and it has been adopted on other occasions.^ 

§ 720. Other illustrations may be found in cases, 
not merely of sales, but of matters peculiarly resting 
in contracts of a very di fib rent nature. Thus, where 
a covenant was made, in a lease of some alum w'orks, 
to leave a certain stock upon the premises, a specific 
performance was decreed; because the trade would be 
greatly damaged if the covenant was not specifically 
performed, contrary to the real justice of the case be¬ 
tween the parties; and the landlord had stipulated for 
a sort of enjoyment of the premises after the expiration 
of the lease.^ [So, where A. agreed with 13. to furnish 
a quantity of fruit trees, and B. agreed to plant and 
cultivate them on his own farm and sell the fruit oil 
joint account, during the life of the trees j but before 
that time B. died, and his administrator sold his right 
to 0, C. was allowed to file a bill for a specific per- 


of the plaintin', and that A had, in breach of the duty of an ardent, con¬ 
tracted to sell thorn to a third party. The ('(Uirt restrained the agent from 
partiniT wiili the possession. Wood r. Rowclifle, 3 Hare, K. 301. 

• JJuxton t'. Lister, 3 Atk. 38v;, 38.'5. 

^ See Doloret r. Rothschild, I Sim. & Stu. 590. 

3 Wright 17. Roll, 5 Price, R. 3*25, 333. 

^ Ward t'. Duke of Ruckingham, cited 3 Atk. 385 ; S. C. 10 V'es. 161. 
Etl. JUK. — VOL. II. 4 
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forraance, and for an account and payment of half the 
net proceeds of the sale.^] 

§ 721. Of the like nature are the common cases of 
covenants between landlords and tenants, wlierG in¬ 
junctions, in the nature of a specific performance, arc 
often decreed; as, for instance, covenants not to remove 
manure or crops at the end of a lease ; [covenants to 
use the demised premises only for a certain business; =] 
covenants not to plough meadow; covenants not to dig 
gravel, sand, or coal. In all cases of this sort, although 
the Court acts merely by injunction, to prevent the 
breach of the particular covenant, it in effect secures 
thereby a specific performance; and it may at once be 
seen, that such interposition is indispensable to prevent 
irreparable mischief.® 

§ 721 a. Indeed it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that it is competent for the Court to interfere to 
enforce the specific performance of a contract by the 
defendant to do definite work upon his property, in the 
performance of which the plaintiff has a material inte¬ 
rest, and one which is not capable of an adequate com¬ 
pensation in damages. A recent case furnishes a very 
satisfactory illustration of this doctrine ; where a Rail¬ 
way Company undertook to build and maintain an 
archway on the pleasure-grounds of the plaintiff, through 
which the railway was to pass, ufmn his withdrawing 
all opposition, and to make it sufficient to permit a 


1 McKnight v. Itobbins, 1 Halstead, ch. 229, 6 J2. 

2 Steward v. Winter, 4 Sand. Ch. II. 587. 

3 See Eden on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 27; Id. cli. 10, p. 198, 199, and cases 
there cited; Bathurst u. Burden, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 04; City of Bondon v. 
Pugh, 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. 3/4 ; S. C. 4 Bro. Pari. Cas. 395, by Tomlins ; 
Post, $ 929, 958. 
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loaded carriage to pass under. A specific performance 
was decreed.^ 

§ 722. Cases of agreements to form a partnership, and 
to execute articles accordingly, may also be specifically 
decreed, although they relate exclusively to chattel 
interests 5 for no adequate compensation can, in such 
cases, be made at law.’ Upon the like ground. Courts 
of Equity will decree the specific performance of a cove¬ 
nant for a lease, or to renew a lease; ® [so, of a contract 
to insure against loss by fire.^] so, of a contract for 
the sale of the good-will of a trade, and of a valuable 
secret connected with it [so, of a contract to assign an 
agreement between the defendant and a stranger, for 
service to be performed by plaintifij on a stipulated 
compensation so, of a contract to keep the banks of 
a river in repair;^ so, of a contract to pay the plaintiff 
an annual sum for life, and a certain other sum for 


1 Stofcr V. The CJreat Western Railway Co. 2 Y. & Coll. New R. 48, 
53. 

2 Ruxlon r. Lister, 3 Atk. 385; Anon. 2 Ves. 629 ; Birchett v. Bol¬ 
ling, 5 Munf. R. 442 ; Story on Partnership, ^ 188, 189; England v. Curl¬ 
ing, 3 Bctivan, R. 129. 

3 Fiiriiival Carew, 3 Atk. 83, 87; Trilton v. Foote, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 
636; ,S. C. 2 Co.\, R. 171; Russell v. Darwin, cited in note, 2 Bro. Ch. 
R. 630 ; Burke v. Smyth, 3 J. & L. 193; Newland on Contracts, ch. 6, 
p. 95 to 103 ; 5 Yin. Abridg. 548, pi. 4. [But a covenant betvvedh land¬ 
lord and tenant to c.vtcnd a lease, which does not fix the amount of rent, 
cannot be enforced in Equity. Robinson v. Keltletas, 4 Edw. Ch. R.67; 
Whitlock V. Duflield, 1 Hoff. Ch. R. 100. A covenant to renew a lease, 
simply, at a certain rent, does not carry any of the covenants of the old 
lease with it. Willis v. Aslor, 4 Edw. Ch. R. 694.] 

^ Taylor v. Merchants Fire Ins. Co. 9 How. U. S. C. R. 390; Nevillo 
V. Merchants &c. Ins. Co. 19 Ohio, 452 ; Carpenter v. Mutual Safety 
Ins. Co. 4 Sandf. Ch. R. 408. 

^ Bryson v. Whitehead, 1 Sim. &; Stu. 74. But see Baxter v. Conolly, 
1 Jac. & Walk. 576 ; Coslake v. Till, 1 Russell, R. 378. 

® Woodward v. Aspinwall, 3 Sandf. S. C. R. 272. 

Kilmorey v. Thackeray, cited 2 Bro. Ch. R. 65; Id. 343. 
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every hundred weight of brass wire manufactured by 
the defendant during the life of the plaintiff;^ so, of a 
contract for the sale of an annuity payable out of 
he dividends of stock;® so, of a covenant upon the 
grant of an annuity to charge the same upon all the 
property of which the grantor should be possessed at 
the death of the annuitant, if the grantor should survive 
him; ® [so, of a contract to 'discharge a judgment debt 
upon receipt of a ^hird person’s promissory note for a 
portion of the amount. so, of a contract for the sale of 
debts proved under a commission of Bankruptcy, where 
an assignment of the debt had not been already exe¬ 
cuted.* 

§ 772 In like manner, although where one partner 
contracts, that ne will exert himself for the benefit of the 
partnership, a Court of Equity cannot compel the spe¬ 
cific performance of that part of the agreement; yet, if 
he has also covenanted that he will not carry on the 
same trade with other persons, there being a partnership 
subsisting, the Court will restrain him from breaking 
that part of the agreement.^ So, if a party covenants, 
that he will not carry on his trade within a certain dis¬ 
tance or in a certain place, within which the other party 
carries on the same trade, a Court of Equity will restrain 


1 Ball V. Coggs, 1 Bro. Pari. Caa. 110, [290,] cited 1 Sim. & Slu. R. 
607. 

2 W ilhy V. Cottle. 1 Sim. & Stu. 174. See also Pritchard v. Ovey, 1 
Jac. & Walk. 30C. 

3 Lyde V. Mynn, 1 Mylnc & Keen, 6R3. 

1 Phillips V. Berger, 2 Barb. 609 ; 8 Id. 527. 

6 Adderley v. tlixon, I Sim. & Siu. 007; Wright v. Bell, 5 Price, R. 
325. 

® Kemble v. Kean, 6 Simons, R. 333. See Lumley v. Wagner, 10 
Jurist, 871; 12 Eng. Law & Eq. R. Stocker v. Btocklcbank, 5 Eng. Law 
& Eq. R. 67. 
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the party from breaking the agreement so made. In 
each of these cas6s, the decree operates, joro tanto, as a 
specific performance.* The ground of all these deci¬ 
sions is the utter uncertainty of any calculation of da¬ 
mages, as they must in such cases be in a great measure 
conjectural; or, that some farther act is necessary to be 
done, to clothe the defendant with a full and effective 
title to support his claim.® 

§ 723. AVhere the specific performance of a contract 
respecting chattels will be decreed upon the application 
of one party. Courts of Equity will maintain the like 
suit at the instance of the other party, although the 
relief sought by him is merely in the nature of a com¬ 
pensation in damages or value; for, in all such cases, 
the Court acts upon the ground, that the remedy, if it 
exists at all, ought to be mutual and reciprocal, as well 
for the vendor, as for the purchaser.® 

§ 724. Indeed, a disposition has been evinced, on 
various occasions, to apply the jurisdiction to a much 
hu ger extent.^ Thus, although the doctrine seems well 


1 ibiii. 

ArlJi ily r. Dixon, 1 Sim. & Stu. G07 ; Tost, ^ 709, 785. 

3 Wiiliy r. Cotilc, 1 Sim. & Slu. 174 ; Adderley v. Dixon, 1 Sim. & 
Stn. ll. no?; Forrest v. Klwcs, 4 Vos. 197; Lewis v. Lechmere, 10 Mod. 
R. 50(5 ; Newlaiid on Contracts, ch. (j, p. 91; Brown v. Ilaff, 5 Paig^R. 
235 ; <Jatlu:art r. Robinson, 5 Peters, 11. 2(54 ; Ante, ^ 711 ; Post, ^ TOO, 
790 ; Flight r. Boliand, 4 Russ. K. 298. 

Mr. ('ox, in his note to ('nd v. Rutter, 1 P. Will. 571, note 2, says: 
" Blit cases of this kind depend so tmicli on their own particular circum¬ 
stances, that it seems no general rule can be laid down.” And Lord 
lledesdalc, in a note to Ins Treatise on Equity Pleadings, admits, that it 
is (lilTjenli to recuiie.ile all the cases, in which the Courts of Equity have 
compelled the performance of agreements, or refused so to do ; and in 
some cases, where performance has been denied, it is difTienlt to reconcile 
the decisions with the principles of equal justice. Milf. PI. Eq. by Jere- 
ray, p. 119, note (y). Still, perhaps, the Equity Jurisprudence of Eng- 

4* 
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settled, that a contract for the sale of stock will not now 
be decided to be specifically performed, because it is 
ordinarily capable of an exact compensation in dama¬ 
ges ; ^ yet it is well known, that, as late as Lord Ilard- 
wicke’s time, such contracts were so decreed in Chan¬ 
cery.® And, even in our own times, it has been held, 
that a bill will lie for a specific performance of a con¬ 
tract for the purchase of government stock, in favor of 
a holder of scrip receipts, purporting to give the title 
to the bearer thereof, where the bill prayed for the deli¬ 
very of the ccrtificjites, which gave the legal title to the 
stock, upon the ground, that a Court of law could not 
give the property; but could only give a remedy in 
damages, the beneficial effect of winch must depend 
upon the personal responsibility of the partyIf this. 


land, on this subject, does not deserve llie severe reproach of being “ the 
reprices of the English law, in regard to specific performance.” See Mr. 
Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence, and the Outline appended, cited in 
the English Law Magazine, Vol. XII. p. 235. The able article in that 
volume on this subject, did not fall under my immediate notice, until the 
main body-of these remarks was written. I am glad to find that the au¬ 
thor takes the same view of thi^mattcr of Equity Jurisdiction in cases 
of a specific performance of contracts respecting chattels, which is to be 
found in the text. It dues nut strike me that the doctrines maintained in 
equity arc either incongiuous or indefensible upon principle. There may 
be some discrepancies in the authorities; but the main doctrines stand 
upon the fundamental rule of Equity Jurisprudence, that there is not a 
plain, adequate, and complete remedy at law. 

1 Cud V. Euttcr, 1 P. Will. 570, 571; Nutbrown v. Thornton, 10 Ves. 
161; Mason v. Afinitage, 13 Ves. 37; Dorison r. Westbrook, 5 Vin. 
Abridg. 540, pi. 22 ; Capper v. Harris, Bmib. R. 135 ; Ferguson v. Pas- 
chall, 11 Miss. 267. 

2 Nutbrown v. Thornton, 10 Ves. 101. See also Gardner v. Pullen, 2 
Vern. 394 ; Forrest v. Elwes, 4 Ves. 497. 

3 Doloret w. Rothschild, 1 Sim. &. Stu. 590. Besides the ground stated 
in the text, Sir John Leach added : “ I consider also, that the plainiifT, 
not being the original holder of the scrip, but merely the bearer, may not 
be able to maintain any action at law upon the contract; and that, if he 
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however, be a sufficient ground to entertain the jurisdic¬ 
tion, it seems universally applicable to all bills for a 
specific performance. [In cases of a trust created in 
relation to particular chattels, also, a bill in Equity will^ 
lie to enforce the trust, and compel a transfer of the 
property, even although it bo bank shares.^ In the 
Supremo Court of the United States, an inclination has 
been dvinced to maintain a far more extensive jurisdic¬ 
tion in equity to grant relief by a specific performance 
in contracts respecting personal chattels, than is at pre¬ 
sent exorcised in the English Courts.^ 

§ 725. Some of the cases already stated are not 
purely cases respecting the sale, transfer, or enjoyment 
of personal chattels; but may properly be deemed to 
involve personal acts and proceedings. But it is diffi¬ 
cult to separate the one class entirely from the other; 
and they naturally flow into each other. In regard, 
however, to contracts for personal acts and proceedings, 
there is some diversity of judgment in the authorities, 
as to the cases and circumstances in which a specific 
performance ought to be decreed in equity. Thus, for 
example, it has been a matter of some conflict of opi- 


lias any title,, it must he in equity.” Ibid. p. .'>98 ; Ante, § 717, and 717 a. 
Even in regard tu stock, a specific performance is sometimes decreed 
in equity. As, for instance, if a trustee of stuck sells it, a ccstui que trust 
has an option, cither to luive it rejilaced in stock, or the money produced 
by it with interest. Forrest r. Eiwes, 4 Ves. 497. [Sec also Jackson v. 
Cocke, 4 Hciivan, U. 59 ; Duncuft v. Albrecht, 1‘2 Simons, U. 189 ; Fyfe 
V. Swaby, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. 11. 184. But it is doubtful whether spe¬ 
cific performance will be decreed of the sale of scrip. Columbine v. Chi- 
clicster, 2 Philips, Eh. H. 27.] 

^ Cowles V. Wliiiinan, 10 Conn. 121. So of a vessel. Clark v. Flint, 
22 Pick. 231. 

2 Barr v. Lapslcy, 1 Wheat, tt. 151; AIcchanics Bank of Alexandria 
V. Seton, 1 Peters, U. 305. 
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nion, how far Courts of Equity ought to entertain a suit 
for the specific performance of a covenant to build or 
rebuild a house of a specified form and size on parti¬ 
cular land. In the earlier cases, the jurisdiction was 
maintained ; ^ and Lord Ilardwickc recognized it in its 
full extent, at the same time that he denied that a cove¬ 
nant to repair a house ought to be specifically per¬ 
formed.^ The ground of his opinion in the particular 
case (which was between landlord and tenant) was, that 
the not building takes away the security of^the land¬ 
lord ; but that, upon the covenant to repair, he might 
have a remedy at law." 

§ 726. On the other hand, in later cases this doctrine 
has been expressly denied; and it has been said, that 
no such covenant ought to be enforced specifically in 
equity; for, if one will not build, another may. There 
can be a full compensation at law in damages; and 
Courts of Equity ought not to undertake the con¬ 
duct of a building or rebuilding, any more thnu of re¬ 
pairs.'* Upon similar grounds, a covenant to make good 
a gravel-pit at the expiration of a lease, has been re¬ 
fused to be specifically decreed.® 

§ 727. Still, however, the doctrine, as to a covenant 


I Holt V. Holt, 2 Vern. 322 j Allen v. Harding, 2 Jlq. Abridg. 17, PI. 
6; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, § 7, note (a). 

3 City of London v. Nash, 3 Atk. II. 512, 515; Pembroke v. Tliorpe, 
3 Svvanst. R. 437, note ; Rook v. Worth. I Ves. 4GI ; Moseley v. Virgin, 
3 Ves. jr. 184, 185, 18G; 3 Woodes, Lect. 58, p. -1G5. 

3 Ibid. Hill V. Barclay, l(i Yes. 403, 400; Rayner v. Stone, 2 Eden, 
R. 128. But see Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, F. 2 , ch. 4 , ^ 1 , p. 442 . 

• ■* Errington v. Aynesly, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 313; Lucas v. Comerford, 3 Bro. 
Ch. R. 167; S. C. 1 Ves. jr. 2.3o. But see Mosely' t’. Virgin, 3 Ves. 
184, 185, 186; Flint v. Brandon, 8 Ves. 159, 163, 161. [Moore v. Greg, 
12 JOrist 952, where Lucas v. Comerford is disapproved.] 

5 Flint V. Brandon, 8 Ves. 163, 164. 
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to build or rebuild, c^n hardly be considered even now 

as completely settled against the jurisdiction, (although 

the doctrine as to repairs certainly is,^) since Lord llos- 

slyn, in one of his leading judgments, maintained, that 

whore the covenant to build or rebuild had a definite cer- 

« 

tainty as to size, materials, &c., it ought to be decreed 
in Equity to be specifically performed. But, if it was 
loose, general,, or uncertain, there it ought to be left to 
a suit for damages at law.* This decision, although 
questioned at the Bar, has never been overruled; and, 
indeed, it has incidentally received some confirmation 
from the reluctance of Courts of Equity to shake it.* 

§ 728. Independently of authority, there are cer¬ 
tainly strong reasons, which may bo adduced in favor of 
entertaining the jurisdiction in equity upon a covenant 
to build or rebuild, in cases where the contract has suf¬ 
ficient definiteness and certainty. In the first place, it 
is by no means clear, that complete and adequate com¬ 
pensation can, in such cases, be obtained at law; for, if 
the suit is brought before any building or rebuilding by 
the party claiming the benefit of the covenant, the da¬ 
mages must be quite conjectural, and incapable of being 
reduced to any absolute certainty; and if the suit is 
brought afterwards, still the question must be left open, 
whether more or less than the exact sum required has 
been expended upon the building, which inquiry must 
always be at the peril of the plaintill’.* In the next 
place, such a covenant does not admit of an exact com- 


^ Sec Raynor v. Stone, 2 Eden, 128, and the Reporter's notes, ib. LIO; 
Hill I). Rarclay, 10 Ves. 405, 406. 

2 Mosely r. Virgin, 3 Ves. jr. 185. 

2 Flint V. Brandon, 8 Ves. 169, 164. 

^ See Bcilesworth v. Dean of St. raul’s, Sel. Cas. in Ch. 08, 01). 
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peiisation in damages from another circumstance, — the 
changing value of the stock and materials at different 
times, according to the various demands of the market. 
In the last place, it seems against conscience to compel 
a party, at his own peril, to advance his own money to 
perform what properly belongs to another, when it may 
often happen, either from his own want of skill or means, 
that, at every stop, he may be obliged to encounter per¬ 
sonal obstacles, or to make personal sacrifices, for which 
no real compensation can ever be made. It would not, 
therefore, be surprising, if, after all, the doctrine of Lord 
Rosslyn should obtain a firm hold in E^^uity Jurispru¬ 
dence, as it stands well supported by analogy, as well 
as by high authority.* The just conclusion, in all such 
cases, would seem to be, that Courts of Equity ought not 
to decline the jurisdiction for a specific performance of 
contracts, whenever the remedy at law is doubtful in its 
nature, extent, operation, or adequacy.® 

§ 729. In regard to many other contracts for personal 
acts and proceedings, which are of a very different cha¬ 
racter, similar observations may applyThus, for in¬ 
stance, a covenant to renew a lease, will, (as we have 
seen,) be specifically decreed."* So, a covenant to levy 
a fine of an estate ; for it may be indispensable as a 
muniment of title. So, a covenant to invest money in 
lands, and settle it in a particular manner.^ So, an 
agreement to settle the boundaries between two estates.®- 


1 Ante, § 727. 

2 See Stuyvesant v. Mayor, &c., of New York, 11 Paige, 414. 

3 See Eden on Injnnct. eh. 2, p. 27. 

4 Ante, ^722 ; Fiirnival v. Carew, 3 Atk. 87; Newland on Contracts, 
ch. 6, p. 96 to 203 ; 1 Madd. Cli. Pr. 309. 

5 Newland on Contracts, ch. 6, p. 109; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 312; Post, 

^ 785. 41 

Newland on Contracts, ch. 0, p. 109 ; I*enn c. Baltimore, 1 Ves. 444; 
Pos>t, § ‘:83. 
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So, an agreement for the grant of an annuity, or to 
charge it on land.^ So, an agreement to indorse a bill 
of exchange, or promissory note, upon a transfer thereof, 
when it has been omitted by design, or accident, or mis- 
take.2 [So, of a will directing slaves to be sent to Libe¬ 
ria, on their election to go.^j So, an assignment of an 
expectancy, if made upon a valuable consideration.^ 
Many other cases might easily be put to illustrate the 
same doctrine; as the case of a covenant not to build 
upon a contiguous estate, to the injury of an ancient 
messuage; of a covenant not to cut down timber trees, 
which are peculiarly ornamental to the mansion of the 
covenantee; of a covenant not to erect any noisome or 
injurious manufacturing establishment on an estate 
adjacent to that of the covenantee; of a covenant not 
to carry on the same trade with the covenantee in the 
same street or town; and of a covenant, that a house, 
to be built adjacent to other houses, should correspond 
with them in its elevation.® 

§ 730. Courts of Equity will, upon analogous princi¬ 
ples, interpose in many case, to decree a specific per¬ 
formance of express, and even of implied contracts, 
where no actual injury has as yet been sustained, but 
it is only apprehended from the peculiar relation be¬ 
tween the parties. This proceeding is commonly called 
a bill qida Umet in analogy to some proceedings at law. 


J Wellesley v. WellesTey, 4 Myine & Craig, 554, 579; Lyde v. Munn, 
4 Sim. II. .'■>05; S. C. 1 Myltie & Keen, 083. 

3 AVatkins v. Maule, 3 Jac. & Walk. 243 ; Ante, § 00, h. 

^ Graham r. Sam, 7 U. Monroe, 403. 

An assignment of an expectancy is an agreement to assign the inte¬ 
rest. If made fora valuable consideration, it may be enforced in equity ; 
otherwise it may not. Mtfit v. Ketilewell, 1 Phillips Cli. II. 343. See 
Trull V. Kastman, 3 Met. 

® Franklin v. Tuton, 5 Madd. 409 ; Post, ^ 926 a. 
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where, in some cases, a writ may be maintained before 
any actual molestation, distress, or impleading of the 
partyThus (as we have seen) a surety may file a 
bill to compel the debtor, on a bond in which he has 
joined, to pay the debt when due, whether the surety has 
been actually sued or not.® And upon a covenant to 
save harmless, a bill may be filed to relieve the cove¬ 
nantee under similar circumstances,® So where property 
is covenanted to be secun d for certain purposes, and in 
certain events, and there is danger of its being alien¬ 
ated or squandered, Courts of Equity will interpose to 
secure the property for original purnoses.'* And, 
generally, it may be stated, that in cascc of contracts, 
express or implied. Courts of Equity will interpose to 
preserve the funds dovotod to particular objects under 
such contracts, and decree, what in effect is a specific 
performance, security to be given, or the fund to be 
placed under the control of the Court.'’’ This subject 
will present itself in some other aspects hereafter j and 

* Co. Liu. 100 «; Miif. Eq. PJ. by Jeremy, 118; 1 Madcl. Cli. Pr. 178, 
179 ; Post, § 825, 826, 850. 

2 Ante, ^ 327, 722, 729 ; Post, ^ 819, 850 ; Miffonl, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 
148; Hayes «. Ward, 4 Johns. Cli. II. 132; Ranlanh v. llaycs, 1 Vern. 
189, 190 ; S. C. 2 (Ji. Cas. 140 ; IJarnesley v. Powell, 1 Ves. 283, 28-1 ; 
Flight V. Cook, 2 Ves. 619 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. U. 1, ch. I, ^ 8, and note {>/); 
Baker v. Shclhury, 1 Cas. Ch. 70; Champion v. Brown, 6 Jolins. Ch. K. 
398, 406, 407 ; Lee v. llouk, Moseley, R. 313. 

S Ibid.; Post, ^ 780, 819, 850; Champion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. 11. 
398, 40G. 

4 Flight V. Cook, 2 Ves. 019; Green v. Pigot, I Bro. Ch. R. 108; 
Brown v. Dudbridge, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 321 ; Mitf.*Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 148. 

5 Ibid.; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, cl.. 1, ^ H, and note (y). — Where a party 
has agreed to execute a mortgage on an advance of money, and has 
refused to perform the agreement, a Court of Equity will often, upon a 
bill for a specific performance, and praying for a receiver, order a receiver 
to be appointed. In such a case, the hill ig^in the nature of a bill quia 
tiviet, *BO far as a receiver is prayed for; SlHbl v. Duke of Marlborough, 

4 Madd. B. 463 ; Post, § 845, 840, 817, 85 " 
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does not, therefore, require a fuller development in this 
place. 

§ 731. There is another sort, of contract, respecting 
which there has been no small diversity of opinion, 
whether a specific performance ought to be decreed or 
not. It is where a husband covenants that his wife 
shall ‘levy a fine, or execute any other lawful convey¬ 
ance, to bar her right in his estate, or in her own estate. 
There are inany cases, in which covenants of this sort 
have been decreed to be specifically 4 )erformed. And, 
on one occasion. Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, 
said, There have been a hundred precedents, where, 
if the husband, for a valuable consideration, covenants 
that the wife shall join him in a fine, the Court has 
decreed the husband to do it, for he has undertaken it, 
and must lie by it, if he does not perform it.” ‘ 

§ 732. The reason is said to be, because, in all such 
cases it is to be presumed that the husband, when he 
enters into such a covenant, has first gained the wife’s 
consent for that purpose.^ Rut this reason is a very 
insuflicient one for so strong a doctrine, for it may be a 
presumption entirely against the fact, and if correct at 
the time, the wife may have subsequently withdrawn 
her consent, and refused, upon very proper grounds, to 
comply with the covenant. Let us suppose a case, in 
which, cither there has been no consent, or it has been 
thus withdrawn; it may then be asked, and, indeed it 
has been asked, with the earnestness of great doubt, 


^ Ilall V. IFardy, 3 P. Will. 189. See also Berry v. Wade, Rep. Temp. 
Finch, 180 ; Barrington i*. Horne, 2 Eq. Abridg. 17, pi. 8 ; Withers r. 
Pinchard, cited 7 Ves. 475 ; v. Stephenson, 7 Ves. 47-1. 

® Winter v. D’Evereux, c^jjP^ P. Will. 189, note B. ; Newland on 
Contracts, ch. (5, p. 104, 108. 

EQ. JOB.—VOL. II. 5 
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whether, if it is impossible for the husband to procure 
the concurrence of his wife in such a proceeding, a 
Court of Equity, acting according to conscience, will 
decree the husband to perform what it is morally impos¬ 
sible for him to, perform.^ It seems difficult to main¬ 
tain the affirmative, especially as a full compensation 
may generally be obtained by returning the money 
with interest and damages.- 

§ 733. But there is li, much stronger ground, upon 
which the propri(jfy of the doctrine may well bo con¬ 
tested. It is the impolicy of endeavoring to compel 
the husband to use undue influence, and unjustifiable 
means, inconsistent with the harmony, peace, and con¬ 
fidence of conjugal life, to obtain such a surrender of 
the rights of the wife. It is offering to him a premium 
to be ungenerous as well as unjust, and separating his 
interests, as well as his good faith, from hers.^ On this 
acccount. Lord Cowper refused to adopt the doctrine, 
saying, It is a tender point, to compel the husband liy 
a decree to compel his wife to levy a fine, though there 
have-been some precedents in the Court for it. And it 
is a great breach upon the wisdom of the law^, wdiich 
secures the wife’s lands from being aliened bj^ tlie hus¬ 
band, without her free and voluntary consent, to lay a 
necessity upon the wife to part with her lands or other¬ 
wise to be the cause of her husband’s lying in prison 
all his days.” '* 

§ 734. It is true, that this reasoning has not met the 

1 Ibid. See Greenaway v. Adams, 12 Ves. 395, 400. 

2 Ibid. Sec Weed v. Terry, 2 Doujf. 344. 

^ 3 Howell V. George, 1 Madd. E.. 9. 

* Outram i’. Round, 4 Vin. Abridg. and Fnne, 11. b, pi. 4, and 

marg. p. 203 ; Frederick v. Coxwcll, 3 J^nge & Jerv. 514; 
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approbation of some learned minds in our own times, 
because it is suggested, creditors may, by throwing the 
husband into prison, compel the wife to part with her 
estate in the same way.^ But with great submission, 
there is a great difference between a Court’s undertak¬ 
ing to enforce a contract against the policy of the law, 
and thus sanctioning a violation of conjugal duties, and 
leaving all parties free to act upon such exigencies as 
may arise, according to their own sense of the necessi¬ 
ties of the case. A Court of Equity may well decline 
to enforce a contract, which it might not, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, incline to cancel. It is most manifest, that 
the doctrine has the support of one of the most able 
equity judges of England (Lord Eldon), for he has not 
hesitated to express a very pointed disapprobation of it. 
“If this was perfcclly rc^ hdc<jmJ^ (said he) “I should 
hesitate long, before I should say, the husband is to be 
understood to have gained her consent, and the presump¬ 
tion is to be, that he obtained it before the bargain, to 
avoid all fraud that may bo afterwards practised to pro¬ 
cure it.”® 


' Morris v. Steplicnson, 7 \'cs. 474, and Withers v. Pincliard, there 
cited. 

- Mnicry v. VVase, K Ves. .'ill, .'il.’i. See also Howell f’. George, 

1 Miidil. R. 1). ; Davis e. *7oiies, 4 Ross. «& Pull. 2G7 ; JUartin v. Mitchell, 

2 Jac. & Walk. 425 ; Mortlock v. Duller, 10 Ves. 305 ; innes v. Jackson, 
10 Ves. 307. The reasoning of Lord Eldon is so forcible, that it deserves 
to be here given at large. ‘‘ (’ertainly the general point is of great impor¬ 
tance, whether the contract of the husband, — which, however, this was 
not intended to be, hut that of the daughters, — is to be executed against 
llio husband by a Court of Equity ; in cirect compelling the husband to 
compel his wife to levy a fine, which is a voluntary act. This is brought 
forward in the report, as the principal ground of the decree. The argu¬ 
ment shows that point is nflpite so well settled as it has been undcr- 
.slood to be. The policy of law is that a wife is not to part with her 
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§ 735. Where, indeed, there is no pretence to say, 
that the wife is not ready and willing to consent to the 


property, but by her own spontaneous and free will. If this was perfectly 
res infrjjrm, I should hesitate long before I should say the luisband is to 
be understood to have gained her consent, and the presumption is to be 
made that he obtained it before the bargain, to avoid all the fraud that 
may bo afterwards practised to procure it. I should have hesitated long 
in following up that presumption, rather than the principle of the policy of 
the law; for, if a man chooses to contract for the estate of a married 
woman, or an estate subject to dower, he knows the property is hers alto¬ 
gether, or to a given extent. The purchaser is hound to regard the policy 
of the law ; and what right has he to complain, if she, who, according to 
law, cannot part with her property, but by her owu free will, expressed 
at the time of that act of record, takes advantage of the loni't jui nilctitire 
And why is he not to take his chance of damages against the husband^ 
If cases have determined ‘his question so that no consideration of the 
absurdity that must arise, and the almost ridiculous state in which this 
Court must, iu many instances, be placed, can prevail against their autho¬ 
rity, it must be so. For the sake of illustration, suppose JC10,000 3 per 
cents, carried to the account of a married woman, and the husband con¬ 
tracts to transfer, (taking it, that the Court had jurisdiction to decree per¬ 
formance of such a contract,) at the hearing, what is to be done for the 
wife ? In the two last cases, the wife appears to have been left a jiarty to 
the suit, without affecting her under the decree. Jf the Court cannot, by 
the decree, order an act to be done by her, the bill ought to be dismissed 
against her, unless some future act by her, to be ordered upon further 
directions, is looked to. But the principle of the decree shows that can¬ 
not be the purpose. It does not rest there. Suppose the husband pro¬ 
cures her consent, even by the mildest means, —persuades and influences 
her by the difllculties he has got into, on entering into an improvident 
contract, and she is examined here by the judge who has made the decree 
upon the husband, and if, upon the submission of all the considerations 
which ought to be submitted to her in this Court and the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, she says, she thinks it, in her situation, not fit for her to part 
with the property, the Court must send the husband to jail, telling her she 
never ought to relieve him from that state. And all this for the benefit of 
a person who cannot have a specific performance certainly, but who may 
have damages, and who sets up his title to a specific performance in-oppo¬ 
sition to the policy of the law. Upon the first ground, therefore, there is 
difficulty enough to make me pause, before I should follow the two last 
authorities. And 1 am not sure, whether not proper to have the judg¬ 
ment of the House of Lords, to determine which of these decisions ought 
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act, and that defence is not set up in the answer, but 
the objections to the decree are put wholly upon other 
distinct grounds, there may be less difficulty in making 
a decree for a specific performance.^ Even in such a 
case a Court of Equity ought not to decree in so im¬ 
portant a matter, affecting the wife’s interest, without 
bringing her directly before the Court, and obtaining 
her consent upon full deliberation. But where the 
answer expressly shows an inability of the husband to 
comply with the covenant, and a firm refusal of the 
wife, it will require more reasoning than has yet ap¬ 
peared, to sustain the justice, or equity, or policy, of 
the doctrine." 

§ 730. Tn cases of covenants and other contracts, 
where a specific performance is sought, it is often mate¬ 
rial to consider, how far the reciprocal obligations of the 
party, seeking the relief, have been fairly and fully per¬ 
formed. For if the latter have been disregarded, or 
they arc incapable of being substantially pcrformccj on 
Ihe part of the party, so seeking relief, or from their 
nature they have ceased to have any just application by 


U) l)iml ns. As (« tlie cxprcs.-rioii used by Ldiil Coupor, that iliis juris- 
(ij^tion is to be very sparingly cxcrriscil; certainly, it is very dissatisfactory 
to be infurnicd, ibat it is, and is not, to be done.” See also the opinion 
of Sir 'riiomas Tluincr, in llowcl c. fleorgc, 1 Maild. R. 9, who says, “ It 
could not bo argued, liiat a man should bo compelled to use liis marital 
and ])arental authority to compel his wife and son to do acts which ought 
only to be spontaneously done.” Sir James Mansfield, also, in Davis r. 
Jones, (1 Bos. & Pull. 207,) said, “Molhing can be more absurd, than to 
allow a married woman to be compelled to levy a fine, through feat of her 
husband being sued and thrown into jail, when the general principle of the 
law is, that a married woman shall not be compelled to levy a fine.” See 
also, Frederick r. Coxwcll, .3 Y. &. Jerv. 514. 

* Morris r. Stcjdicnson, 7 Xca. 474. 

- See Jluwcll r. George, 1 Utild. II. 9; Davis v. Jones, 4 Bos. & Pull. 
207 ; Martin v. Mitchell, 2 Jac. & Walk. 11. 425. 
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subsequent events, or it is against public policy to 
enforce them, Courts of Equity will not interfere.^ Thus, 
where two persons had agreed to work a coach from 
Bristol to London, one providing the horses for a part 
of the road, and the other for the remainder; and, in 
consequence of the horses of the latter being taken in 
execution, the former was obliged to furnish horses for 
the whole road, and claimed the whole profits; the 
Court, on a bill by the party, who was so in default, for 
an account of the profits, and to restrain the other party 
from working the coaches wdth his own horses on the 
whole road, refused to interfere; because the default 
might again occur, and subject the defendant to an 
action.® So, where, upon a grant of certain land with a 
well in it, there was a covenant by the grantees not to 
sell or dispose of the water from the well to the injury 
of the proprietors of certain water-works intended for 
the public supply, but not deriving their supply from 
the,well; upon a bill for an injunction, the Court 
refused to interfere, on account of the inconveniences, 
saying, that, although the Court will in many cases 
interfere to restrain a breach of covenant, yet there 
was no instance to be met with of such a covenant as 
this. For, here, the Court must in each instance, try 
whether the act of selling any specified quantity bf 
water was a prejudice to the proprietors of the w^atcr- 
works or not; and that upon such a covenant so framed 
a Court of Equity ought not to entertain jurisdiction, 
even if there were no objection on the score of public 
policy.® 

1 See Stewart v. Kaymond Railroad Co. 7 S. & M. 568. 
j S Smith V. Fremont, 2 Swanst. R. 330. 

3 Collins V. Plumb, 16 Ves. 454. Thie case turned upon its own spe¬ 
cial circumstances, and cannot be admitted to be an authority for any ge¬ 
neral doctrine on the subject. If the Water Works Company had derived 
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[§ 736 a. But it is not necessary to the specific per¬ 
formance of a writterl agreement that it should be signed 
by the party seeking to enforce it; if the agreement is 
certain, fair, and just in all its “parts, and signed by the 
party sought to be charged, that is sufficient; the want 
of mutuality is no objection to its enforcement.^ But a 
bond duly executed by the obligors, with a blank space 
for the name of the obligee, being void at law, is inope¬ 
rative in Equity as an agreement, for ^Yant of a second 
contracting party.®] ^ 

§ 737. So, where a conveyance in fee had been made 
of certain lands in the city of London, and the feoffee 
covenanted not to use the land in a particular manner, 
with a view to the more ample enjoyment of the adjoin¬ 
ing lands by the feoffor; and afterwards by the volun¬ 
tary acts of the feoffor and those claiming under him, 
the character and condition of the adjoining land had 
been so greatly altered, that the contemplated benefits 
were entirely gone; the Court refused to interfere to 
compel a specific performance by injunction, and left 


their supply <if water from the well, there is no doubt that a Court of 
Kquiiy would have interfered to prevent the party from violating his cove¬ 
nant to the injury of the Company, In the actual posture of the case 
then before the Court, the object of the covenant seemed to have been, to 
secure to tl>e (’ompany the monopoly of water for the supply of the in¬ 
habitants of the town, and other persons resorting thereto, against any 
competition by a sale of the water of the well. The case seems to have 
been decided upon very mixed considerations, as there are several other 
points before the Court; and it must be admitted not to havo been decided 
upoti very satisfactory grounds. 

^ Woodward v, Aspinwall, 3 Sandf. S. C. II. 27*2. In re Hunter, 1 
Mdw. Cli. R. 1; McCrca »?. l^urmort^ 16 Wend. 460; Clason w. Hailey, 
M Johns. R. 484. 

" tiquire i’. Whilton, 1 House of Lords Cases, 333. See Ceigen tj. 
Green, 4 Gill, 472. 
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the party to his remedy at law on the covenant.^ [But 
in a subsequent case, where A. purchased a piece of 
ground in the centre of a square in London, and cove¬ 
nanted not to use it otherwise than as a pleasure ground, 
an injunction was granted, restraining a subsequent 
purchaser from A. from using the ground otherwise than 
as a pleasure-ground.-] 

§ 738. Before proceeding to the remaining head of spe¬ 
cific performance, that of; contracts respecting real estate, 
which will occupy our mention to a far greater extent, 
it may be proper to mention, that, before Lord Somers’s 
time, the practice used to be, on bills for a specific per¬ 
formance, to send the party to law ; and if he recovered 
any thing by way of damages, the Court of Chancery 
then entertained the suit; otherwise the bill was dis¬ 
missed.® And, hence, the opinion was not uncommon, 

_ __ _____i__ 

1 Duke of Bedford v. Trustees of the British Museum, 2 Myliu: & K. 
552. See also Kepplc v. Bailey, 2 Mylne & K. 517. 

® Tulk w. Moxhay, 13 Jurist, 80 ; 2 Phillips, 774. And see The Feof¬ 
fees of Heriot’s Hospital v. Gibson, 2 Dow, 301. 

3 Dodsley v. Kinnersley, Ambler, R. 400 ; ] Madd. Ch. Pr. 288; I 
Fonbl.-Eq. B. 1, ch. 1,^5, note (e) ; Id. B. 1, ch. 3, § I, note (c) ; Nor- 
manby v. Duke of Devonshire, 2 Freein. R. 217, and Mr. Hovcndeii’s 
note; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 425. According to 
Mr. Butler, the old practice in Courts of Equity was, in all cases, first to 
send the party to law, to ascertain whether there was any remedy there, 
or not. If there was no remedy at law, then Equity would interfere. 
His language is: “ The grand reason for the interference of a Court of 
Equity is, that the imperfection of a legal remedy, in consequence of the 
universality of legislative provisions, may be redressed. Hence, for a 
length of time after the introduction of equitable Judicature into this coun¬ 
try, it was thought necessary that, before Equity should interfere, this im¬ 
perfection should be manifeslr-d by the party’s previously proceeding at 
law, so far as to show, from its result, the want or inadequacy of legal 
redress, and his claim for equitable relief. This indicted upon him two 
judicial suits, and consequently a double expense. To remedy this griev¬ 
ance, it became the practice, particularly from the time in which the seals 
wefe entrusted to Lord Cowper, to dispense with the previous legal suit, 
when the want or inadequacy of the legal remedy to be obtained by it, 
was evident.” 1 Butler, Reminis. 39, 40. 
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that, unless damages were recoverable at law, no suit 
could be maintained in Equity, for a specific perform¬ 
ance. 'Accordingly, it was laid down in a celebrated 
case by Lord Chief Justice Raymond, that where da¬ 
mages are to be recovered at law, for the breach of cove¬ 
nant, equity will compel a specific execution of such act, 
for the not doing of which the law gives damages; and 
that, for this reason, as an adequate compensation is to 
be made on the covenant, the quantum of the damages 
may be very uncertain; and, therefore, to prevent that 
uncertainty. Equity will enforce a specific execution of 
the thing.”* At present no such practice prevails; and 
therefore, the rule is not applied, as it.certainly ought 
not to be applied, as a test of jurisdiction. 

§ 739. But there is very great reason to doubt if the 
rul» ever was generally applied at any former period; 
for many cases must always have existed, in which 
damages were not recoverable at law, but in which a 
specific performance would nevertheless be decreed.^ 
The rule was probably confined to cases in which the 
party was not entitled to any remedy at law, and there 
was no Equity to bo administered beyond the law.“ 
Lord Macclesfield denied the existence of the rule al¬ 
together, and said: “ Neither is it a true rule which 
has been laid down by the other side, that where an 
action cannot be brought at law on an agreement for 
damages, there, a suit will not lie in Equity for a spe¬ 
cific performance.”^ And, accordingly, in the very case 


* Ucttcaworih v. Dean of St. Paul’s, Sel. Cas. in Cli. 68, 69; Post. 
^ 755, note. 

3 I Ponbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 1, § 5, note (c); Id. B. 1, cli. 3, ^ 1, note (< ); 
1 Matld. Ch. Pr. ^88. 

3 See Suqden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 201, 202, (7th edit.) 

* Cannel v. Bucklo, 2 P. Will. 244. 
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then before him, he gave relief, although therQ» could be 
no remedy at law. It was a case where a feme sole 
gave a bond to her intended husband, that, in case of 
their marriage, she would convey her lands to him in 
fee. They afterwards married; and the wife died with¬ 
out issue, and then the husband died. And it was held 
that, although the bond was void at law, yet it was 
good evidence of an agreement; and the heir of the 
husband could compel a specific performance against 
the heir of the wife.* 

§ 740. Lord Macclesfield, on that occasion, put an¬ 
other case. If a feme infant, seised in fee, on a mar¬ 
riage, with the consent of her gnardians, should 
covenant, in consideration of a settlement, to convey 
her inheritance to her husband, and the settlement 
were competent, a Court of Equity w'ould decree a spe¬ 
cific execution of the agreement, although no action at 
law would lie to recover damages.” Another case may 
also he put. If an agreement be made for the sale of 
an estate, and the vendor dies before the period when 
the estate is to be conveyed, the heir of the vendor will, 
in Equity, be bound to convey, although no action lies 
at law against him.'^ 

§ 741. It has been said, in a late case, that it may 
be safely laid down, as a general proposition, notwith¬ 
standing many exceptions, that an agreement, in order 
to call for a specific performance by the decree of a 


* Ibid. Sec also Acton c. Pierce, 2 Vern. 480. 

2 Cannel v. Buckle, 2 P. Will. 211, and jMr. Cox’s note (2.) 

3 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 288. Sec also Wiseman v. Roper, 1 Rep. in Chan. 
158; Attorney-General v. Pay, 1 Vcs. 222; Whitmel v. Parrel, 1 Ves. 
258; Gell v. Vermedun, 2 Preem. R. 100; Sugden on Vendors (7th edit.) 
ch. 4, $ 2, j). 180; 1 Sugden on Vendors, cli. 4, ^ 3, n. 3, p. 321 (10th 
edit.); Post, 755, note. Sec Leland’.^ Appeal, I Harris, 84. 
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Court of Equity, must be such an agreement as might 
have been made the subject of an action at law.* ♦This 
language, when understood in a qualified sense, is 
doubtless correct; for, generally, if a party does not 
contract personally at law, Equity will not create a per¬ 
sonal obligation on his part, unless under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances.** But the whole class of cases of specific 
performance of contracts respecting real estate, where 
the contract is by parol, and there has been a part per¬ 
formance, or where the terms of the contract have not 
been strictly complied with, and yet Equity relieves the 
party, are proofs that the right to maintain a suit in 
Equity, to compel a specific performance, does not, and 
cannot properly be said to depend upon the party’s 
having a right to maintain a suit at law for damages.^ 
In cases of specific performance. Courts of Equity 
sometimes follow the law, and sometimes go far beyond 
the law; .and their doctrines, if not wholly indepen¬ 
dent of the point, whether damages would be given at 
law, arc not in general dependent upon it. AVhoever 
should assume the existence of a right to damages in 
an action at law, as the true test of the jurisdiction in 
Equity, would find himself involved in endless perplex¬ 
ity ; * for, sometimes, damages m.ay be recoverable at 
law, where Courts of Equity would yet not decree a 


1 Sir Wm. Grant, in Williams Steward, 3 Mcriv. R. ii)l. 

2 See Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 N. 3, Kent, which cites Davy v. Davy, 
1 Cas. Ch. 145; Palmer Whcttenhall, 1 Oas. Ch. 184, 185. 

5* Davis V. llonc,'2 Sch. & Lefr. 347, 348; Lennon o. Napper, 2 Sch. 
& Lefr. f)H4; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 192 (7th edit.); 1 Sug- 
den on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 3, n. 14, p. 330 (lOth edit.); Id. n. 35, p. 340; 
Id. n. 55), p. 351; Alley v. Dcschamps, 13 Ves. 228, 229. 

^ See Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 200 to 202 (7th edit.) ; 
3 Wooddes. Lcct. 58, p. 403 ; Williams o. Steward, 3 Meriv. K. 480. 
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specific performance; and, on the other hand, damages 
may not be recoverable at law, and yet relief would be 
granted in Equity.* 

§ 742. In truth, the exercise of this whole branch 
of Equity Jurisprudence, respecting the rescission and 
specific performance of contracts, is not a matter of 
right in either party; but it is a matter of discretion 
in the Court ; ® not, indeed, of arbitrary or capricious 
discretion, dependent upon the mere pleasure of the 
Judge, but of that sound and reasonable discretion, 
which governs itself as far as it may, by genei’al rules 
and principles; but at the same time, which withholds 
or grants relief, according to the circumstances of each 
particular case, when these rules and principles wdll not 
furnish any exact measure of justice between the par¬ 
ties.® On this account it is not possible to lay down 
any rules and principles, which are of absolute obliga¬ 
tion and authority in all cases; and, therefore, it would 
be a waste of time to attempt to limit the principles, 
or the exceptions, which the complicated transactions 
of the parties, and the ever changing habits of society 

1 Weale v. West Middlesex Water Works Company, 1 Jac. & Walk. 
R. 370. 

2 City of London v. Nash, 1 Ves. 13; S. C. 3 Atk. 513; Joynes v. 
Stalham, 3 Atk. 389; Underwood v. Jlitclicox, 1 Ves. 279; Clowes v. Ilig- 
ginson, 1 Ves. & B. 627; 1 Madd. Ch. I*r. 287; 1 Fonld. I'lq. B. 1, ch. 3, 
§ 9, note, (0 ; Sugden on Vendors (7th edit.) ch. 4,§ 3, p. 191; 1 Sug- 
den on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 3, n. 330 (lOih edit.); St. John y. Bendict, G 
John. Ch. Rep. Ill; Seymour r. Delancey, G John. Ch. R. 222; Ante, 

§ 207. 

3 See 3 Wooddes. Jject. 58, p. 4G6; While v. jjamon, 7 Ves. 35; 
Buckle V. Mitchell, 18 Ves. Ill; Mason u. Armitage, 13 Ves. 37; Clowes 
V. Higginson, 1 Ves. & Beam. 527 ; Moore v. Blake, 1 B. & Beat. 69; 
Rowell V. George, 1 Madd. U. 9; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 191, 
(7th edit.); I Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, § 3, n. 14, p. 330 (lOih edit.); 
Ante, ^ 693 ; Post, $ 769 ; Wedgewood y. Adams, GBeavan, R. 600. 
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may, at different tiipes, and under different circum¬ 
stances, require the Court to recognize or consider. 
The most that c.an be done is, ]to bring under review 
some of the leading principles and exceptions, which 
the past times have furnished, as guides to direct and 
aid our future inquiries. 

§ 743. Let us now, in the next place, proceed to the 
consideration of the remaining and far most numerous 
class of cases, in which Courts of Equity are called 
upon to decree a specific performanbe of contracts, that 
is to say, contracts respecting land.^ In examining 
this subject, our attention will almost exclusively be 
drawn to cases of contracts respecting land, situate in 
the same country where the suit is brought. It may, 
therefore, be proper to premise, that a bill for a spe¬ 
cific performance of a contract respecting land may be 
entertained by Courts of Equity, although the land is 
situate in a foreign country, if the parties are resident 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the Court. The 
ground of this jurisdiction is, that Courts of Equity 
have authority to act upon the person; JFjqtiUas ayit in 
pcrmnani? And although they cannot bind the land 
itself by their decree, yet they can bind the conscience 
of the party in regard to the land, and compel him to 
perform his agreement according to conscience and 
good faith.* Accordingly it was held by Lord Ilard- 
wickc, that the specific performance of a contract, 


* For the sake of brevity, land only is mentioned ; but the same princi¬ 
ples will apply generally to all other real property, and incorporeal here¬ 
ditaments, savoring of the really. 

2 Toller V. Carteret, 2 Vern. 495; Post, ^ 899, 900; Sutton v. Fowler, 
9 Paige, R. 280. 

3 Com. Dig. Chancery, 3 X. 4 W. 27 ; Lord Cranstown v. Johnston, 
.3 Ves. jr. |h 2 ; Massiei'. Walls, G Crancli, R. 148, 158. 

so. jun—VOL. u. 6 
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respecting the boundaries of the Colonies of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Maryland, entered into by the proprietaries, 
might be decreed by the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land.i The like doctrine was held in the case of an 
agreement respecting the Isle of Man, where a specific 
performance was decreed by the Cgurt of Chancery in 
England, although the Isle was without the realm.^ In 
like manner, in a contract respecting lands in Ireland, 
a specific performance’*has been decreed.® 

§ 714. The proposition may, therefore, be laid down 
in the most general form, that to entitle a Court of 
Equity to maintain a bill for the specific performance 
of a contract respecting land, it is iiut necessary that 
the land should be situate within the jurisdiction of 
the state or country where the suit is brought.'* It is 
sufficient, that the parties, to be affected and bound 
by the decree, are resident within the slate or country 
where the suit is brought; for in all suits in Equity 
the primary decree is in personam and not in rem? 


1 Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Vos. 441; Porlarlinglon v. Soulby, 
Mylne & Keen, 104. 

2 Earl of Athol r. Earl of Derby, 1 Ch. Gas. 821; Com. Dig. Chan¬ 
cery, 3 X. 4 \V. 27; Porlarlington v. Soulby, 3 Mylne & K. 104 ; Post, 
^ 899, 000. 

3 Archer v. Preston, cited 1 Vern. 77; S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 133. 

< See De Klyn v. atkins, 3 Sandf. Ch. 185; Fairley v. Shippen, 
Wythe, Ch. R. 135; Guerrant v. Fowler, 1 Hen. & Munf. 4 ; Shaituck 
. V. Cassidy, 3 Edw. Ch. K. 158. 

6 Newland on Conlr. ch. 16, p. 305 ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 3 X. 4 W. 
27 ; Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Ves. 417, 454; Archer v. Preston, 1 Eq. 
Abr. 133 ; S. C. 1 Vern. 77, and Mr. llahhby’s note; Lord Cranstown v. 
Johnston, 3 Ves. jr., 188; Jackson v. Petrie, 10 Ves. 164 ; Foster ?•. 
Vassal], 3 Atk. 589; Pike r. Iloare, 2 Eden, R. 185, and note; White 
fv. Hall, 18 Ves. 323 ; Massie v. Walla, 0 Cranch, 148, 158; Story on 
Conflict of Laws, ^ 644, 545; Ward ». Arredondo, 1 Hopk. R. 213; 
Mead v. Merritt, 2 Paige, 11. 402; Sutton v. Fowler, 9 Paige, R. 280. 
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The incapacity to enforce the decree in rem constitutes 
no objection to the. right to entertain sueh a suit.^ 
Where, indeed, the lands lie within the reach of the 
process of the Court, Courts of Equity will not exclu¬ 
sively rely on the proceedings in personam; but will 
put the successful party in possession of the lands, if 
the other party remains obstinate, and refuses to com¬ 
ply with the decree.® 

[§ 744 a. On the other hand, it has recently been 
determined in America, after a full review of all the 
authorities, that a Court of Equity has no jurisdiction 
in cases touching lands in foreign countries, unless the 
relief sought is of such a nature as the Court is capable 
of administering in the given case ; a Court of Equity 
has not necessarily jurisdiction over a subject of ordi¬ 
nary Equity cognizance, simply because the parties are 
within the forum. Accordingly it was held, that a 
Court of Equity sitting in, and for one county in the 
State of Pennsylvania., had no jurisdiction over a bill 
praying for an injunction against the defendant resid¬ 
ing in another county, but who was temporarily within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, for erecting a nuisance 
which injured the plaintitf’s land in that county; for 
to give a complete remedy in such cases, a Court must 
not only restrain and prevent the continuance of the 
nuisance, but must order its removal, and give compen¬ 
sation in damages, for the injury already caused; and 


1 Karl of Arglasse r. Musch:\||p, 1 Vern. 135. 

2 Earl of Arglasse w. Muschamp, I Vern. 135 ; Earl of Kildare v. Eus¬ 

tace, 1 Vern. 421 ; Penn i’. Lord Baltimore, 1 Ves. 454; Hide v. Petit, 
1 Oil. Cas 91; Newland on Contracts, c!>. 16, p. 305, 300; 1 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 1, eh. 1, §5, note (y); Roberdeau v. Rous, 1 Atk. 513; Stnbley r. 
Ilawkie, 3 Atk. 275. * 
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for a Court of Equity to give this ample relief, the hem 
in quo mufit be withiu the absolute jurisdiction of the 
Court.^ So, it seems, a Court has no jurisdiction to 
order a defendant to sell lands, situate in a foreign 
jurisdiction, when the case would be otherwise within 
its power.® Nor will a Court of Equity enforce against 
defendants who have ki their hands proceeds of the 
sale of lands situated out of the jurisdiction, the same 
equities to which such 'proceeds would have been un¬ 
questionably subject, had the land sold been within the 
jurisdiction. The exercise of such a power seems to 
depend upon the fact whether the contract sought to 
be enforced, was capable of being fulfilled by the lex 
loci rei sitm. And this, although the parties are within 
the jurisdiction, ana the proceeds of the land come into 
their hands, in specie. And if, by the lex loci rci sitcB, 
the land could be alienated only upon the application 
of the proceeds in a particular manner, such law is 
valid, and Courts of Equity will not interfere wdth such 
proceeds, though brought within its jurisdiction.®] 

§ 745. But to return to the class of cases where a 
specific performance is sought on contracts respecting 
land, situate in the country where the suit is brought. 
This class may be subdivided into two heads; (1.) 
where relief is sought uppn parol contracts within the 
statute of frauds and perjuries (as it is called); and 
(2.) where it is sought-under written contracts, not 
falling within the scope of that statute. 

§ 746. It has been already suggested, that Courts 


r Morris v. Remington, 1 Parsons, Eq. R. 387. 

Blount V. Blount, 1 Hawks, 365. 

3 Waterhouse v. Stansfield, 12 Eng. Law and £q. R 206; 9 Hare, 
234. 
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of Equity are in the habit of interposing to grant relief, 
in cases of contracts respecting real property, to a far 
greater extent than in cases respecting personal pro¬ 
perty j not, indeed, upon the ground of any distinction, 
founded upon the mere nature of the property, as real 
or as personal; but, at the same time, not wholly 
excluding the consideration of such a distinction. In 
regard to contracts respecting persoi^l estate, it is (as 
has been already intimated) generally true, that no 
particular or peculiar value is attached to any one 
thing over another of the same kind; and that a com- 
pejisation in damages meets the full merits, as well as 
the full objects, of the contracts. If a man contracts 
for the purchase of a hundred bales of cotton, or boxes 
of sugar, or. bags of colTee, of a particular description 
or quality, if the contract is not specifically perfosmed, 
he may, generally, with a sum equal to the market 
price, purchase other goods of the same kind of a like 
description and quality; and thus completely obtain 
his object, and indemnify himself against loss.^ But, 
in contracts respecting a i^|)ecific messuage or parcel of 
land, the Siime considerations do not ordinarily apply. 
The locality, character, vicinage, soil, easements, or 
accommodations of the land generally, may give it a 
peculiar and special value in the eyes of the pur¬ 
chaser; so that it cannot be replaced by other land 
of the same precise value, but not having the same 
precise local conveniences or accommodations and,, 
therefore, a compensation in damages would not be 
adequate relief. It v^uld not attain the object de¬ 
sired; and it would generally frustrate the plans of 


I Ante, plfl, 717,71810 724. 

3 Addwly V. Dixon, 1 Sim. & Slu. 607; Ante, 718. 
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the purchaser.- And hence it is, that the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Equity to decree specific performance is, 
in oases of contracts respecting laud, universally main¬ 
tained; whereas, in cases respecting chattels, it is 
limited to special circumstances. 

§^47. Courts of Equity, too, in cases of contracts 
respecting real property, have been in the habit of 
granting this reljpf, not only to a gi*eater extent, but 
also under circumstances far more various and more 
indulgent, than in cases of contracts respecting chat¬ 
tels. For they do not confine themselves to cases of 
a strict legal title to relief. Another principle, equally 
beneficial, is well known and established, that Courts 
of Equity will not permit the forms of law to be made 
the instruments of injustice; and they will, therefore, 
interpose against parties, attempting to avail them¬ 
selves of the rigid rules of law for unconscientious 
purposes. “When, therefore, advantage is taken of a 
circumstance that does not admit of a strict perform¬ 
ance in the contract, if the failure is not in a matter 
of substance. Courts of EqUfty will interfere.^ Thus, 
they are in the habit of relieving in contracts for real 
property, where the party, from his own inadvertence 
or neglect, has sulFered the proper time to elapse for 
the punctilious performance of his contract, and, from 
that and other circumstances, he cannot maintain an 
action to recover damages at law.^ Even where no¬ 
thing exists to prevent the party’s suing at law, so 
many circumstances are necessary to enable him to 
recover at law, that the mere formal proofs alone ren- 


* Halsey v. Grant, 13 Ves. 76, 77; Tost, ^ 775 , 770, 777 . 
» Post, 5 771, 775, 776, 777. 
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der it very inconvenient and hazardous so to proceed, 
even if the legal remedy would (as in many cases it 
would not) he adequate to the demands of substantial 
justice. 

§ 748. On these accounts, (as has been well re¬ 
marked,) Courts of Equity have enforced contracts of 
this sort, where no action for damages could be main¬ 
tained ; for, at law, the party plaintiff must have 
strictly performed his part; and the inconvenience of 
insisting upon that in all cases is sufficient to require 
the interference of Courts of Equity. They dispense 
with that, which would malie a compliance with what 
the law requires oppressive; and, in various cases of. 
such contracts, they arc in the constant habit of re¬ 
lieving a party who has acted fairly, although negli¬ 
gently.* 

J 749. On the other hand, as the interference of 
Courts of Equity is discretionary, they will not enforce 
a specific performance of such contracts at the instance 
of the vendor, where his title is involved in difficulties 
which cannot be removed, although, perhaps, at law, an 
action might be maintainable against the defendant for 
damages for his not completing his purchase.^ 

§ 750. Indeed, the proposition may be more gene¬ 
rally stated, that Courts of Equity will not interfere to 
decree a specific performance, except in cases where it 
would be strictly equitable to make such a decree. 
There is no pretence to say, that it is the doctrine of 
Courts of Equity to carry into specific execution every 
contract in all cases, where that is found to be the 


* Lord Rcdcsda]e, in Lennon v. Napper, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 684. 

3 1 Fonid. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 0, note (i ); Post, ^ 777, 778 ; Cooper v, 
Dennc, 4 Bto. Cli. R. 80, S. C. 1 Ves. jr, 565. 
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legal intention and effect of the contract between the 
parties. 3^, in any case, the parties have so dealt with 
each other in relation to the subject-matter of a contract, 
that the object of one party is defeated, while the other 
party is at liberty to do as he pleases, in relation to 
that very object; or if, in- fact, the character and condi¬ 
tion of the property, to which the contract is attached, 
have been so altered, that the terms and restrictions of 
it are no longer applicable to the existing state of 
things; in such cases Courts of Equity will not grant 
any relief, but will leave the parties to their remedy at 
law.^ 

. § 750 a. Upon grounds still stronger, Courts of 
Equity will not pro'^eed to decree a specific perform¬ 
ance, where the contract is founded in fraud, imposi¬ 
tion, mistake, undue advantage, or gross misapprehen¬ 
sion; or where, from a change of circumstances or 
otherwise, it would be unconscientious to enforce it.^ 
But upon this topic we shall have occasion again to 
touch hereafter.® 

§ 751. Where, indeed, a contract respecting real 
property is in its nature and circumstances unobjec¬ 
tionable, it is as much a matter of course for Courts of 
Equity to decree a specific performance of it, as it is 
for a Court of Law to give damages for the breach of 
it.^ And, generally, it may be stated, that Courts of 


1 Duke of Bedford v. British Museum, 2 M^lne & Keen, 552, 567, 569, 
571, 579; Poet, § 769, 770, 787; Taylor t>. Longwortb, 14 Peters 11. 173, 
174. 

s Bank of Alexandria ». Lynn, 1 Peters, R. 376, 382; Catlicart v. 
Robinson, 6 Peters, 11. 264; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, § 4, p. 125 to 
135/7ih ; Harnett v. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 554, 555 ; Post, §769, 
770. 

3 Post, § 769, 770, 770 a, 775. 

4 Hall V. Warren, 9 Ves. 608; Greenway v. Adams, 12 Ves. 3 400; 
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Equity will decree a 'specific performance, where the 
contract is in writing, and is certain, and is^ir in all 
its parts, and is for an adequate considerat*,^ and is 
capable of being performed; ® but not otherwise. The 
form of the instrument, by which the contract appears, 
is w'holly unimportant. Thus, if the contract appears 
only in the condition of a bond, secured by a penalty, 
the Court will act ilpon it as an agreement, and will 
not sufier the party to escape from a specific perform¬ 
ance by offering to pay the penalty.® On the other 
hand, if Courts of Equity refuse^ to interfere,, they in¬ 
flict no injury upon the plaintiff; for no decision is 
made, which affects his right to proceed at law for any 
redress by way of damages, to which he may be enti¬ 
tled. The whole cflect of the dismissal of his suit is, 
that he is barred of any equitable relief. 

§ 751 a. Courts of Equity will also, in allowing or 
denying a specific performance, look not only to the 
nature of the transaction, but also to the character of 
the parties who have entered into the contract. Thus, 
if the purchase be made by trustees for the benefit of a 
ceslui quo trusty and there be a substantial misdescrip¬ 
tion of the premises. Courts of Equity will not enforce 
against them a specific performance with compensation, 


Kin^ V. Hamilton, 4 Peters, R. 311,328. A specific performance ^rill 
not be decreed upon a contract in favor of an infant, because the remedy 
is not mutual. Flight v. Bolland, 4 Russ. R. 298. 

1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 191 (7lh edit.); German v. Machin, 
6 Paige, 288. 

^ Denton v. Stewart, 1 Cox, R. 258; Greenaway v. Adams, 12 Yes. 395, 
400; Cathcart v, Robinson, 5 Peters, R. 264. 

3 See Logan v. Wcinholt, 7 Bligh, R. 1, 49, 50; Ante, § 715; Ensign 
i’. Kellogg, 4 Pick. 1; Plunkett v. The Melh. E. S. in North Adams, 3 
Cush. 560. 
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as being prejudicial to the cestui que trust and incapable 
of being Mcertained.* 

§ 752.^Vith these explanations in view, let us now 
proceed to examine, in the first place, in what cases 
a specific performance will be decreed of contracts 
respecting lands, where they are within the provisions 
of the statute of frauds and peijuries.® That statute/ 
which has been generally reenacted or adopted in 
America, declares, "Thht all interests in lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hereditaments, except leases for three years, 
not put^n writing a^d signed by the parties, or their 
agents authorized by writing, shall n^t have, nor be 
deemed in Law or Equity to have, any greater force or 
effect than leases on estates at will.” It farther enacts, 
“ That no action shall be brought, whereby to charge 
any person upon any agreement made upon considera¬ 
tion of marriage, or upon any contract or sale of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest in or con¬ 
cerning the same, or upon any agreement, that is not 
to be performed within the space of one year from the 
making thereof, unless the agreement, upon which such 
action shall be brought, or some memorandum or note 
thereof, shall be in writing, and signed by the party or 
his lawful agent.” By the same statute, declarations 
of trust, created by the parties, are to be in writing; 


^ White V. Ciidden, 8 Clark & Fin. 756. 

2 Throughout this discussion, I have freely availed myself of Mr. 
“Wooddeson’s excellent Lecture upon the same subject. See 3 Wooddes. 

• Lect. (Lect. 57,) p. 420, &c. to p. 443 ; of Sir Edward Sugden’s learned 
Treatise on Vendors and Purchasers, ch. 4, ^ 2. p. 99 to 120 (7ih edit.) j 
1 Siigden on Vendors, ch. 4, § 3, p, 326 to 354, (lOih edit.) ; of Mr. 
Newland on Contracts, ch. 10, and of the notes of Mr. Fonblanque. 
1 Funbi. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, § 8, notes (a) (i) (c) {d) (c). 

3 29 Car. ll,cb.3. 
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but trusts resulting by implication of law, are to re¬ 
main as they stood before the passing of the act.* 

§ 753. The objects of this statute are siSh, as the 
very title indicates, to prevent the fraudulent setting 
up of pretended agreements, and then supporting them 
by perjury. But, besides these direct objects, there is 
a manifest policy in requiring all contracts of an im¬ 
portant nature to be reduced to writing, since other¬ 
wise, from the imperfection of memory, and the honest 
mistakes of witnesses, it must often happen, either that 
the specific contract is incapable of exact proof, or that 
it is unintentionally varied from its precise original 
terms. So sensible were Courts of Equity of these 
mischiefs, that they constantly refused, before the sta¬ 
tute, to decree a specific performance of parol contracts, 
unless confessed by the party in his answer, or they 
arc in part performed.® 


1 Wooddes. Lcct. 57, p. 420, 421. 

- Grcenleaf on Evidence, § 202. See Rondeau v. Wyatt, 2 H. 131. 68; 
Child V. Comber, 3 Swanst. R. 423, note ; Pembroke r. Thorpe, 3 Swanst. 
R. 437, note. Sir Edward Suffden, in his learned Treatise on Vendors 
and Purchasers, ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 107,103 (7tli edit.) has reviewed the cases, 
and staled the result. I shall give it in his own words. “ There are four 
cases in Tolhill, which arose previously to the statute of frauds, and ap¬ 
pear to be applicable to the point under con.sideration; for Equity, even 
before the statute of frauds, would not execute a mere parol agreement; 
not in part performed. In the first case (Williams v. Neville, Tothill, 
135,) which was heard in the 38th of Eliz., relief was denied, ‘because 
it was but a preparation for an action upon the case.’ In the two next 
eases (Eernc v. Rullnsk, Toth. 206, 238 ; Clark v. llackwell, Ibid.) which 
came on in the Oih of Jac. 1., parol agreements were enforced, apparently 
on account of the payment of a very trifling part of the purchase money; but 
the particular circumstanced of these cases do not appear. The last case, 
reported in Tolhill (Miller v. Blandist, Toth. 85,) was dicided in the 30th 
of Jac. I., and the facts are distinctly stated. The bill was to bo relieved 
concerning a promise to assure land of inheritance, of whicli there had not 
been any execution, but only 55s. paid in hand, and the bill was dismissed. 
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§ 764. It is obvious, that Courts of Equity are 
bound, a|^ much as Courts of Law, by the provisions 
of this statute; and, therefore, they are not at liberty 
to disregard them. That they do, however, interfere 
in some cases within the reach of the statute, is equally 
certain. But they do so, not upon any notion of any 
right to dispense with it ; but for the purpose of admi¬ 
nistering equities subservient to its true objects, or 
collateral to it, and independent of it. 

§ 755. In the first place, then. Courts of Equity will 
enforce a specific performance of a contract within the 
statute, not in writing, where it is fully set forth in the 
bill, and is confessed by the answer of the defendant.^ 


This point received a similar determination in the next case on the sohject 
before the statute, which is reported in 1 Chan. Hep., and was determined 
in the 15th of Ch. 11. (Simmons v. Cornelius, 1 (’han. Hep. So 

the same doctrine was adhered to in a case which occurred three years 
afterwards, and is reported in Freeman (Anon. 2 Freein. II. 128) ; for, 
although a parol agreement for a house, with 20$. paid, was decreed with¬ 
out further execution proved, yet it appears, by the judgment, that the 
relief would not have been granted, if the defendant, the vendor, had 
demurred to the bill, which he had neglected to, do, but had proceeded to 
proof. The last case 1 have met with, previously to the statute, was 
decided in the 21st of Car. II. (Voll. v. Smith, 3 Chan. R. 10,) and there 
a parol agreement, upon which only 20s. were paid, was carried into spe¬ 
cific execution. This case probably turned, like the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding it, on the neglect of tho defendants to demur to the bill. It must 
be admitted, that the foregoing decisions are not easily reconcilable ; yet, 
the result of them clearly is, that payment of a trifling part of the pur¬ 
chase-money was not a part performance of a parol agreement. Whether 
payment of a considerable sum would have availed a purchaser, does not 
appear. In Toth. 67, a case is thus stated ; ‘ Moyl. v. Horne, by reason 
200/. was deposited towards payment, decreed.’. This case, may, perhaps, 
be deemed an authority, that, prior to the statute, the payment of a sub- 
stanlial part of tSe purchase-money would have enabled Equity to speci- 
ficWly perform a parol agreement; but it certainly is too vague to be relied 
on.” Id. p. 120. 

1 Attorney-(Jcneral v. Sitwell, 1 Youngc & Coll. 11. 583. In such a 
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The reason, given for this decision is, that the statute 
is designed to guard against fraud and perjury j and, in 
such a case, there can be no danger of that sort. The 
case, then, is taken entirely out of the mischief in¬ 
tended to be guarded against by the statute.^ Perhaps 
another reason might fairly be added ; and that is, that 
the agreement, although originally by parol, is now in 
part evidenced by writing under the signature of the 
party, which is a complete compliance with the terms 
of the statute. If such an agreement were originally 
by parol, but it was afterwards reduced to writing by 
the parties, no one would doubt its obligatory force.® 


case, if tlic defendant should die before a decree, upon a bill of revivor 
against the IiCir, a specific performance by him would be decreed ; (Attor¬ 
ney-General V, Day, 1 Ves. 2‘21); for the principle goes throughout, and 
equally binds the representative as well as the aneeslot (Ibid.); Laeon v. 
Merlins, 3 Atk. 3; Antes, $ 710. 

' Attorney-General r. Day, 1 Vca. 221; Croyslon ». Baynes, 1 Eq. 
Abridg. 19; S. C. Free. Ch. 208; Symondson v. Tweed, Free. Ch. 374; 
liacon r. Alerlins, 3 Atk. 3; Child r. Godolphin, b Dick. R. 39 ; S. 0. 
cited 2 Hro. ('li. II. 5(U; Gunter v, Halsey, Ambler, R. 586; Whit¬ 
church u. IJovis, 2 Bro. Ch. II. 506, 567; CoUington v. Flctclior 2 Atk. 
155; Spurrier n. Fitzgerald, 6 Ves. 518, 555; Gilb. Lex. Frarlor. 237. 
238; Attorney-General v. Sitwell, 1 Youngc & Coll. R. 583; Post ^ 770, 
770 f>. 

2 Lord Bathurst, however, in Eyre v. Popham (LofTt’s Ilcp. 808, 809,) 
held that a parol agreement, not in part performed, could not be carried 
into e.veciilioM, although confessed by the answer, saying that the Court 
could not repeal the statute of frauds. See Sngden on Vendors, ch. 4. 
^ 2, p. 9!) (7th edit.) The London and Birmingham Railway Company 
V. Winter, 1 Craig & Phillips, 57, 62. Lord Bosslyn, in Rondeau r. 
Wyatt (2 II. Bl. 68,) speaking on the subject of the caecs of parol agree¬ 
ments, confessed by the answer of the defendant, said : “ It is said in 
these cases, and has been adopted in the argument, that when the defend¬ 
ant confe.s.st'8 the agreemont, there is no danger of perjury, which iv.is the 
only thing the statute intended to prevent. But this seems to be very bad 
reasoning; for the calling upon a party to answer a parol agrceincui cer¬ 
tainly lays liini under a great temptation to commit perjury. But though 
the j)i!!V(:iititig perjury was one, it was not the sole object of the statute. 

Uy. Jl'H. — VOL. 11. 7 
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Indeed, if the defendant does not insist on the defence, 
he may fairly be deemed to waive it; and the rule is, 
Quisque rennntiare potest jini pro se introducto} 

§ .756. The case, which we have now been consider¬ 
ing, is that of <a parol agreement, confessed by the 
answer, where the answer does not insist upon the 
statute of frauds, as a defence. But, suppose the an¬ 
swer confesses the parol agreement, and insists upon, 
the statute of frauds, ds a defence and bar to the suit; 
the question then arises, whether Courts of Equity will 
allow the statute, under such circumstances, as a bar; 
or whether they will, notwithstanding the statute, de¬ 
cree a specific performance upon the ground of the 
confession. Upon tnis question, there has been no 
small conflict of judicial opinion. Lord Macclesfield 
expressly decreed a specific performance, where the 
parol agreement was confessed by the answer, and the 
statute of frauds W’as insisted on as a defence.® Lord 
Hardwicke appears to have entertained the same opi¬ 
nion ; although,•perhaps, he was not called upon finally 
to adjudicate it.^ 


Another object was to lay down a clear and positive rule, to drierniinc 
when the contract of sale should be complete.” This last reason has great 
force ; but it is questionable, if the statute had in view so much the pre¬ 
vention of perjury in the party defendant, as the prevention of it in wit¬ 
nesses. There is always some temptation in the defendant to commit 
perjury in his answer, in all cases where his interest is concerned ; never¬ 
theless, he is required generally to answer, on oath, all facts charged in 
the bill, Mr. Fonblanque’s note on this subject is very able and satisfac¬ 
tory. 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 8, note {>!). 

1 Newland on Contracts, ch. 10, p. L’Ol; Rondeau v. Wyatt, 2 11. Ill. 
68; Spurrier v. Fitzgerald, G Vcs. rilS; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 8, 
itpte (d) ; Flagg v. Mann, 2 Sumner’s R. 489, 528, 629. » 

/ 2 Child V. Godolphin, 1 Dick."30 ; S. C. cited 2 Bro. Ch. II. 5f)G ; Child 
V, Comber, 3 Swanst. R. 423, note. 

3 Cultiogton v. Fletcher, 2 Atk. 155, 15G; Lacon v. Merlins, 3 Atk. 3. 
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§ 757. But later Judges in Equity have expressed 
a strong dissatisfaction with this opinion ; and it may 
now be deemed to he entirely pverruled, and the doc¬ 
trine firmly established, that even whgre the answer 
confesses the parol agreement, if it insists, by way of 
defence, upon the protection of the statute, the defence 
mus! prevail as a competent bar.^ This doctrine seems 
conformable to the true intent and objects of the sta¬ 
tute ; for it is difficult to perceive how^ a party can be 
legally bound by a contract, which the statute declares 
to be invalid, when the party insists upon the objection, 
and does not submit to waive it. It has been forcibly 


It is not quite certain, that this was Lord Hardwiche’s opinion. The 
case of Cottington v. Fletcher (2 Atk. II, 156) might, perhaps, have 
turned upon a point of pleading. Hut the dictum in Lacon v. Merlins (3 
Atk. 3) seems direct. Lord Loughborough, in Moore v. Edwards (4 Yes. 
24,) said, “There is a case in Atkyns, that misleads people, where Lord 
Hardwicke is stated to have overruled the defence upon the statute, merely 
on the ground that the agreement was admitted. 1 had occasion trf look 
into that; and it is a complete misstatement. It appears hy Lord Hard* 
wicke's own notes, that it was upon the ag4l[|iment having been in part 
executed, that he determined the case.” See also Sugden on Vendors, 
ch. 4, ^ 2, p. 100 (7ih edit ); Evans v. Harris, 2 V. & Beam. K. 361 ; 
Morrison v. Tumour, 18 Yes. 175 ; Milf. Eq. PI. hy Jeremy, 265 to 268. 

1 Sec Mitf. PI. Eq. by Jeremy, 265 to 268 ; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 4, 

2, p. 98,100, 101,102 (7lhedit.); 1 Sugden on Vendors, ch.3, ^6, n. 10, 
p. 197 (lOlh edit.) ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 439 ; 
Ncwland on Contr. ch. 10, pp. 197 to 201 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, § 8, 
note ((/); Thompson t). Todd, 1 Peters, Circuit R. 380. — Mr. Baron 
Eyre, in Eyre v. Ivison, and Stewart v. Careless, in 1785 (cited 2 Bro. 
Ch. 11. 563, 564,) and W'^alters r. Morgan, 2 Cox, R. 369, decided the 
point directly in favor of the bar of the statute under such circumstances. 
That also appears to have been the opinion of Lord Thurlow. Whitbread 
j>. Brockhurst, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 416, and Mr. Belt’s note; and Whitchurch 
V. Bevis, 2 Bto. Ch. II. 559, 568, 569. Lord Rosslyn held the s.imo 
opinion. Rondeau v. Wyatt, 2 11. Bl. 68 ; Moore v. Edwards, 4 Yes. 23; 
Cooth t’. Jackson, 0 Ves. 17. So Lord Eldon, in Cooth v. .lackson, 
6 Vcs. 37, and Rowe «. Tweed, 15 Ves. 375; and Sir William Grant, in 
Blagden v. Bradbear, 12 Vcs. 466, 471. 
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said by a great Judge in Equity, that it is immaterial 
what admissions are made by a defendant, who insists 
upon the benefit of the statute, for he throws it upon 
the plaintiff tq show a complete written agreement; 
and it can be no more thrown upon the defendant to 
supply defects in the agreement, than to supply the 
want of an agreement.^ The same doctrine seems 
now fully recognized in America.^ 

§ 758. It follows from what has been already said, 
that, if the answer denies the existence of any parol 
contract, and insists upon the benefit of the statute, the 
case cannot be made out by parol evidence, and that 
the bar is complete. This w'ould seem to be sufficiently 
clear upon principle. But, the question having been 
at one time made, it is no longer a matter of mere 
principle, but it stands confirmed by the highest author¬ 
ity.® A question, however, of a different sort, but con¬ 
nected with this subject, has also been much discussed, 
and that is, whether, to a bill for discovery and relief 
upon the ground of a parol agreement, the statute can 
be pleaded as a bar^o the discovery of the fact of such 
agreement; or, in other words, whether the plea must 
not state, not only that there was no agreement in 
wi’iting, but also that there was no such agreement by 


J Sir William Grant, in Blagden v. Bradbear, 18 Ves. 471. 

2 bee Thompson v. ludd, 1 Peters, Cire. R, 388, and the cases cited 
by Mr. Ingraham, in his note to the American edition of Vessey, jr.’s 
Reports, Vol. III. pp. 38 to 40. 

3 Whalley w. Bagenal, fi Bro. Pari. 11. 45 ; S. C. cited 2 Bro. Ch. R. 
567, 568 ; Whitchurch v. Bevis, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 667 ; S. C. 1 Bro. Pari. 
Ca». by Tomlins, 345; Buckmaster v. llarrop, 7 Ves. 347; Bo is ford u. 
Barr, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 409 ; Bartlett u. Pickersgill, 4 East, R. 577, note ; 
S. C. 1 Eden, R. 515 ; Leman v. Whitley, 4 Russ. R. 423 ; 2 Sugden on 
Vendors, p. 138, 9th edit. 
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parol, as is charged in the bill. Upon this point some 
diversity of judicial opinion has also existed, and per¬ 
haps it is not now quite put at rest. But as this is 
rather a matter of pleading than of jurisdiction, it pro¬ 
perly belongs to another place.^ 


^ See Mitf.Eq.n. by Jeremy, 265 lo 208; JJeames PI. Eq. 176 to 187; 
Cooper, Eq. Pi. 255, 256; Newl. on Conlr. ch. 10, p. 201 to 204 ; Story 
on Eq. Pleadings, ^ 763, 766. See, also, note ^ 

edit.) — Mr. Fonblanque’s note upon this point, ^wonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, 
§ 8, note (^/),) as well as upon the preceding, is so valuable, that though 
long, it deserves to be cited at large in this place. “ If a defendant,” 
(says he) confess the agreement charged in the bill, there is certainly 
no danger of fraud or perjury in decreeing the performance of such agree¬ 
ment. But it is of considerable importance to determine, whether the 
defendant be bound to confess or deny a merely parol agreement, not al¬ 
leged to be in any part executed ; or, if he do confess it, whether he may 
not insist on the statute, in bar of the performance of it. The cases upon 
the first point are many in number, various in their circumstances, and the 
decisions upon them not immediately reconcilable. I shall therefore con¬ 
sider them in their principle rather than in detail. They who insist that 
the defendant is bound to confess or deny the agreement alleged, princi¬ 
pally rely on the rule of equity, that the defendant is bound to confess or 
deny j^Il facts, which, if confessed, would give the plaintiff a clainnor title 
to the reljef prayed ; and that as equity would decree a parol agreement, 
if confessed, the defendant must confess or deny it. It is certainly a gene¬ 
ral rule in equity, that the defendant shall discover whatever is material 
to the justice of the plaintiff’s case ; but in applying this rule to the case 
of a parol agreement, it is previously material to ascertain, whether the 
statute of frauds has nut, in such case, relieved the defendant from this 
general obligation. The prevention of frauds and perjuries is the declared 
object of the statute ; and the decreeing of a parol agreement, when con¬ 
fessed by the defendant, and the statute not insisted on, is e\ideiuly 
consistent with such object; Nam qtiisque renuntiarc potest juri pro so 
introducto. But if the defendant be bound to confess or deny the parol 
agreement, his answer must he either liable to contradiction, or not liable 
to contradiction. If the defendant’s answer be liable to conlradiclion by 
evidence aliunde, the evil arising I’rum contradictory evidence, which the 
statute proposed to guard against, would necessarily result. If tlie de¬ 
fendant’s answer be not liable to contradiction by evidence aliunde, (he 
rule would furnish a temptation to perjury, by’giving the defendant a cer¬ 
tain interest in denying the agreement; since, if he confessed it he would 

7* ■ 
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§ 759. la the next place, Courts of Equity will en¬ 
force a specific performance, of a contract within the 


be bound to perform it. If the defendant be bound to confess or deny the 
parol agreement insisted on by the plaintiff, one of the above c'Jiisequences 
must necessarily ensue; which of the two is likely to prove the most 
mischievous, were, perhaps, difficult to decide; for though the perjury 
which might take place, if contradictory evidence were allowed, is an 
evil of considerable size, yet lhe;#lefendani’s being liable to be contradicted 
might operate as a cli||k on his falsely denying that it was truly alleged. 
It seems, however, tc^mve been the opinion of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
that the only effect of the statute is to preclude the plaintiff from resorting 
to evidence aliunde, for the purpose of substantiating a parol agreement 
denied by the defendant. Whitchurch v. Bevis, 2 Bro. R. 566. See, also. 
Child V. Godolphin, (1 Dick. R. 39,) therein cited by Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. Cooth v. Jackson, 6 Ves. 39. This rule, which, when the 
agreement is in no part performed, renders the defendant's answer conclu¬ 
sive, may certainly, in some instances, prevent fraud; but it is possible 
that, in other instances, it may encourage perjury. To strike out the 
mean, by which the spirit of the statute might be preserved, without 
trenching on its provisions, is certainly difficult, perhaps impossible ; for 
it is clear, that the statute intended to prevent fraud, as well as perjury ; 
and it cannot be denied, that the refusing to execute an agreement, delibe¬ 
rately and fairly entered into, merely because it was not reduced into writ¬ 
ing, ilia fraud which a Court of conscience ought to discourage, but 
which it cannot discourage, if of such an agreement it cannot* enforce a 
discovery. It would ill become me to pursue this point further ; the diffi¬ 
culties which I have stated are probably sufficient to explain and justify 
the contrariety of opinion which has prevailed upon it. It remains, how¬ 
ever, to consider, whether a defendant, having confessed the agreement 
alleged, can protect himself from the performance of it, by insisting on 
the statute? This, which is also vexata almost immediately 

dependent on the former point; for when Yord Macclesfield, in Child v. 
Godolphin, held, that the defendant was bound to confess or dcoy the 
agreement, it seems to have been a necessary consequence, that if the 
defendant confessed the agreement, he should not be allowed to avail him¬ 
self of the statute, for if he might avail himself of the statute, vni hotw 
compel him to confess or deny the agreement? See CoUinglon v. 
Fletcher, 2 Atk. 155 ; Lacon v. Merlins, 3 Aik. 1. But see Kingsman v. 
Kingsmau, cited in 10 Mod. 404. But, if the defendant be not bound to 
confess or deny the agreement, it must be in respect of the statute afford¬ 
ing him a good defence against the performance of it; and if such be the 
of the statute, it should seem to be immaterial, whether he set up 
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statute, where the parol agreement has been partly car¬ 
ried into execution.^ The distinct ground, upon which 
Courts of Equity interfere in cases of this sort, is, that 
otherwise one party would be unable to practise a fraud 
upon the other; and it could never be the intention of 
the statute to enable any party to commit such a fraud 
with impunity. Indeed, fraud in all cases constitutes 
, an answer to the most solemn acts and conveyances, 
and the objects of the statute are promoted, instead of 
being obstructed, by such a jupisdicHon for discovery 
and relief.^ And where one party has executed his 
part of the agreement, in the confidence that the other 
party would do the same, it is obvious, that if the latter 


such defence in the shape 04^1 pica, or by his answer, the statute not 
having prescribed any mode in particular, by which a defendant must 
avail himself of such defence. See Stewart v. Careless, cited in Whit- 
churcii V. lievis. Tt may be material here to observe, that even the 
cases, which most favor the opinion, that Courts of Equity may compel 
the pcjforinancc, and, consequently, the discovery of merely parol agree¬ 
ments, require, that the terms of such agreement should be clear, definite, 
and conclusive ; and therefore, if the Courts can collect the ju-v (Mihtramli, 
or locm pa'iiilvnfiai, to have been reserved, the contract shall not be con¬ 
sidered as complete till reduced into writing, or in part performed. Wha¬ 
ley r. Jlagenal, fi Bro. P. C. 45 ; S. C. 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 345, by Tomlins j 
Whitchurch v. Bevis, 2 Bro. R.5()6 ; Clarke v. Grant, 14 Ves.SlU ; Mort- 
lock t’. Buller, 10 Ves. 311.” 

^ Gill). Lex Pretoria, p. 239, 240; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 8, and 
note (c). 

2 See Atloi;ney-Gencral v. Day, 1 Vcs. 221; Walkere. Walker, 2 Atk. 
100 ; Baylor v. Beech, 1 Vcs. 297; Buckmaster v. ITarrop, 7 Ves. 340 ; 
Whitbread v. Brockhurst, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 417 ; S. C. 2 Ves. & B. 153, 
note; Hawkins v. Holmes, 1 P. Will. 770 ; Wills v. Stradling, 3 Ves. 
378 ; Morphett v. Jones, 1 Swanst. R. 181; Hare v. Shcarwood, 1 Ves. 
jr. 242 ; Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. Si Lcfr. 41; Mr. Raithby’s note to Hollis 
V. Edwards, 1 Vern. R. 159; Newland on Contr. ch. 10, pp. 179, 180, 
181, 182 ; Milford, Eq. Pi. by Jeremy, 266; Rathbun v. Bathbun, G Barb. 
98; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 6, notes (a), (6). 
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should refuse, it would be a fraud upon the former to 
suffer this refusal to work to his prejudice.' 

§ 760. But the more difficult question is to ascertain 
what, in the sense of Courts of Equity, is to be deemed 
a part performance, so as to extract the case from the 
reach of the statute. It seems formerly to have been 
thought, that a deposit, or security, or payment of the 
purchase-money, or of a part of’it, or at least of a con- 
sidersible part of it, was-^such a part performance as took 
the case out of the statute.® But that doctrine was 
open to much controversy, and is now finally over¬ 
thrown.® Indeed, the distinction taken in some of the 
cases, between the payment of a small part, and the 
payment of a considerable part of the purchase-money, 
seems quite too refined and subtle; for independently 


^ Ibid.; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1 ch. 3, ^ 8, note (c) ; 3 Wooddes. Lcct. 57, 
p. 433, 434 ; Newland on Contr. ch. 10, p. 179, 18! to 187. 

2 Hales V. Van Berchem, 2 Vern. R. 618 ; Owen v. Davies, 1 Ves. 82; 
Sketi V. Whitmore, 2 Freem. Ch. R. 281 j Lacon Mertins, 3 Aik. 4 ; 
Main v. Melbourn, 4 Ves. 720, 724 ; Ciinan r. Cooke, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 40, 
note (h) ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 427. 

3 Ciinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 40, 41; O’llerlihy Hedges, 1 Sch. 
& Lefr. 129 ; Jackson’s Assignees v. Cutriglit, 5 Munf. R. 318. I am 
aware that this may seem strong language. But the direct decisions and 
dicta in some cases in former times (see 1 Freem. R. 486, Case 604 (ft); 
Leak v. Morrice, 2 Ch. Cas. 135 ; Alsopp r. Patten, 1 Vern. K. 472 ; Sea- 
good V. Meale, Free. Ch. 5G0; Pengal ». Ross, 2 Eq. Abr. 46 PI. 12,) and 
the positive decision of Lord Redesdale on the point, in Ciinan v. Cooke, 
1 Sch. & Lefr. 41, 42, seem to justify It. Mr. Sugden has collected all 
the authorities in an able manner, with a very clear comgaentary, in liLs 
Treatise on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 107 to 112 (7th edit.) ; 1 Su^en on 
Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 7, note 10, p. 202, (lOth edit.) and holds tho same opinion. 
Mr. Newland manifestly inclines to the same opinion. Newland on Contr. 
ch> 10, p. 187 to 161. There arc also other ihodern cases, in which the 
contrary doctrine has been treated as doubtful. See Buckmasier v. Harrop, 
7,Vc». 341, 346; Coles v. Trecothick, 9 Ves. 234, 240 ; Frame t*. Dawson 
14 Vea. 388; Ex parte Hooper, 1 Meriv. R. 7, 8 ; S. C. 19 Ves. 479,480; 
1 Fonbl. £q. B. 1 ch. 3, $ 8, note (e). 
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of the difliculty of Saying what shall he deemed a 
small, and what a considerable part of the purchase- 
money, each must, upon principle, stand upon the same 
reason, namely, that it is a part perfqymance in both 
cases, or not in either.* One ground, why part payment 
is not now deemed a part performance, sufficient to take 
a case out of the statute, is, that the money can be re¬ 
covered back again at law, and, therefore, the case admits 
of full and direct compensation.* This ground is not, 
however, quite satisfactory; for the party may become 
insolvent before the judgment at law can be executed. 
Another ground has been stated, which certainly has 
more strength in it. It is, that the statute has said, in 
another clause, (that which respects contracts for goods,) 
that part payment, by way of earnest, shall operate as 
a part performance. And hence, the Courts have con- 


1 Mr. Sugden has made some striking remarks on this subject, in his 
Treatise on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 112 (7th edit.) ; 1 Sugden on Vendors, 
ch. 3, ^ 7, note 10, p. 209 (10th edit.), which deserves to be cited, “On 
this subject,” (says he,) “Sir William Grant’s admirable judgment, in 
Butcher v. Biitcber, must occur to every discerning mind. It turns on a 
subject so applicable to the present, that his arguments, with a sligiil alter¬ 
ation, directly bear upon it. To say that a consitlerMa share of the pur¬ 
chase-money must be given, is rather to raise a question, than to establish 
a rule. What is a considerable share, and what is a trifling sum ? Is it 
to be judged of upon a mere statement of the sum paid, without reference 
to the amount of the purchase<moncy ? If so, what is tlio sum that must 
be given to call for the interference of the Court f What is the limit of 
amount at Which it ceases to be trifling, and begins to be substantial? If 
it is to be considered witi) reference to the amount of the purchase-money, 
what is the proportion which ought to be paid ? Mr. Booth also was im¬ 
pressed with this difliculty, although his sentiments are not so forcibly 

*cxpre.ssci!. Where, he asks, will you strike the line? And, who shall 
settle the quantum, that shall suffice in payment of part of any purchase- 
money, to draw tho case out of the statute, or ascertain what shall be 
deemed so trifling as to leave the case within it ? 

2 Ibid. 
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sidored this clause as excluding agreements for lands, 
because it is to be inferred, that, when the legislature 
said it should bind in the case of goods, and were silent 
as to the case qf lands, they meant, that it should not 
bind in the case of lands.^ 

§ 761. But a more general ground, and that which 
ought to^be the governing rule in cases of this sort, is, 
that nothing is to be considered as a part performance, 
which docs not put the party into a situation, which is 
a fraud upon him, unless the agreement is fully per- 
formed.2 Thus, for instance, if upon a parol agreement 
a man is admitted into possession, he is made a tres¬ 
passer, and is liable to answer as a trespasser, if there 
be no agreement valid in law or equity.® Now, for the 
purpose of defending himself against a change as a 
trespasser, and a suit to account for the profits in such 
a case, the evidence of a parol agreement would seem 
to bo admissible for his protection, and if admissible 
for such a purpose, there seems no reason why it should 
not be admissible throughout.'* A case still more co¬ 
gent might be put, where a vendee, upon a parol agree¬ 
ment for a sale of land, should proceed to build a house 
on the land, in the confidence of a due completion of 
the contract. In such a case, there would be a mani¬ 
fest fraud upon the party, .in permitting the vendor to 
escape from a due and strict fulfilment of such agree¬ 
ment.® Such a case is certainly distinguishable from 

* Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch, & Lefr. 40, 41 ; Pcngal v. Russ, 2 Eq. Abr. 
46, pi. 12. 

9 Id.; Savnge v. Foster, 9 Mod. 37. 

■8 See Eaton v. Whitaker, 18 Conn. 222; Tilton v. Tilton, 9 New^ 
Hampshire, 386. 

* Id. and Foxcroft v. Lister, cited Free. Ch. 519 ; ’Vern. 456 ; Pen- 
gall Ross, 2 Eq. Ab. 46, Pi. 12; Post, $ 763. 

® Foxcroft V. Lister, cited 2 Vern. R. 456; Free. Ch. 619; Welmore 
V. White, 1 Cain. Cas. Er. 87; Farkhurst v. Van Cortlandt, 14 Johns. 
Rep.' 15. 
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that of part payment of the purchase-money, for the 
latter may be repaid, and the parties are then just 
where they were before, especially if the money is 
repaid with interest. A man who has partbd with his 
money, is not in the situation of a man against whom 
an action may be brought, and who may otherwise suffer 
an irreparable injury.^ 

§ 762. In order to make the acts such as a Court of 
Equity will deem part performance of an agreement 
within the statute, it is essential that they should 
clearly appear to bo done solely with a view to the 
agreement being performed. For, if they are acts 
which might have been done with other views, they 
will not take the case out of the statute, since they 
cannot properly be said to be done by way of part per¬ 
formance of the agreement.® On this account, acts, 
merely introductory or anciliary to an agreement, are 
not considered as a part performance thereof, although 
they should bo attended with expense. Therefore, 
delivering an abstract of title, giving directions for 
conveyances, going to view the estate, fixing upon an 
appraiser to value stock, making valuations, admeasur¬ 
ing the lands, registering conveyances, and acts of the 
like niiture, arc not sufficient to take a case out of the 
statute.^ They are all preliminary proceedings, and 


1 Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 41, 43. See Sutherland i\ Briggs, 
I Hare, R. 36. 

2 Gunter r. llalscy, Ambl. R. 580; S. C. 1 West, R. C81; Lncon r. 
Mertins, 3 Atk. 4 ; Ex parte Hooper, 19 Ves. 479; Morphett n. Jones, 
I'Swanst. R. 181; Phillips n. Thompson, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 149; Parkhurst 
f. Van Cortlaridt, 1 Johns. Cb. R. 383, 384, 285 ; 1 Fonbl. Ik]. B. J, ch. 
2 , ^ 8, note (e). 

^ Hawkins i\ Holmes, 1 P. Will.'770; Pembroke v. Thorpe, 3 Swanst. 
R. 437; ('larke o. Wright, 1 Aik. 12; Whitbread v. Brockhurst, 1 Bro. 
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are, besides, of an equivocal character, and -capable of a 
double interpretation; whereas acts, to be deemed a 
part performance, should be so clear, certain, and defi¬ 
nite in their object and design, as to refer exclusively 
to a complete and perfect agreement, of which they are 
a part execution.* 

§ 703. In like manner the mere possession of the 
land contracted for will not be deemed a part perform¬ 
ance, if it be obtained Wrongfully by the vendee, or if 
it be wholly independent of the contract. Thus, if the 
vendee enter into possession, not under the contract, 
but in violation of it, as a trespasser, the case is not 
taken out of the statute. So, if the vendee be a tenant 
in possession under ihe vendor; for his possession is 
■ properly referable to his tenancy, and not to the con- 
contract.® But, if the possession bo delivered and 
obtained solely under the contract; or if, in case of a 
tenancy, the nature of the holding bo dilTcrent from 
the original tenancy, as by the payment of a higher 
rent, or by other unequivocal circumstances, referable 
solely and exclusively to the contract; there, the pos¬ 
session may take the case out of the statute. Espe- 


Ch. 412; Whitchurch r. Bevis, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 559, 566; Reiiding v. 
Wilkes, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 400 ; Cooth. v. Jackson, 6 Vcs. 17; Sugden on 
•Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 104 (7lh edit.); Stokes c. Moore, 1 Cox, li. 219; 
1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 8, note (c) ; NewJand on Contr. ch. 10, p. 196, 
197; Frame v. Dawson, 14 Vcs. 386. 

1 Ibid. 

2 Cole V. White, cited 1 JJro. Ch. R. 409; Wills v. Stradling, 3 Ves. 
378; Smith ??. Turner, Free. Ch. 561; .Savage «. Carroll, 1 B. & Beatt. 
265, 282; Frame v. Dawson, 14 Ves. 380 ; Lindsey v. Lynch, 2 Sch. & 
Left. I; O’Reilly v. Thompson, 2 Cox, R. 271; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, ch. 3, 

note (e) ; Morphelt v. Jones, 1 Swanst. R. 181; Sugden on Vendors, 
ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 104, 105 (7tll edit.) ; 1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, § 7, n. 5 
and 6, p. 206, 201 (lOih edit.); 3 Wooddes. Lcct. 57, p. 424 to 420. 
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cially will It be held to do so, where the party, let into 
possession, has expended money in building, or repairs, 
or other improvements; for, under such circumstances, 
if the parol conttact were to be deemed a nullity, he 
would be liable to be treated as a trespasser; aaid the 
expenditures would not only operate to his prejudice, 
but be the direct result of a fraud practised upon him.i 
§ 764. But, in order to take a case out of the 
statute, upon the ground of part performance of a parol 
contract, it is not only indispensable, that the acts done 
should be clear and definite, and referable exclusively 
to the contract; but the Contract should also be esta¬ 
blished by .competent proofs to be clear, definite, and 
unequivocal in all its terms.** If the terms are uncer¬ 
tain, or ambiguous, or not made put by satisfactory 
proofs, a specific performance will not (as, indeed, upon 
principle it should not) be decreed. The reason would 
seem obvious enough; for a Court of Equity ought not 
to act upon conjectures; and one of the most important 
objects of the statute was, to prevent the introduction of 
loose and indeterminate proofs of what ought to be esta¬ 
blished by solemn written contracts. Yet it is certain, 
that, in former times, very able judges felt themselves at 
liberty to depart from such a reasonable course of adjudi- 


' Butclier v. Staples, 1 Vern. 363; Piko w. Williams, 3 Vern. 455; 
Lockey v. Lockey, Free. Ch. 518 ; Earl of Aylesford’a, case, 2 Sir. R. 
783; Ilinstead v. Culman, Runb. R. 65; Lacon v. Merlins, 3 Atk. 1; 
Wills V. Stradling, 3 Yes. 378; Kine v. Balfe, 3 B. & Beatt. 11. 348 ; • 
Denton v. Stewart, 1 Cox, 11. 258; Gregory v. Mighell, 18 Yes. 328; 
Morphett V. Jones, 1 Swanst. R. 172 ; Sugden on Yendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, 
p. 101, 105 (7th edit.); 1 Sug. on Yend. ch. 3, ^ 7, n. 5 and 6, p. 200, 
201 (10 edit.); 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, $ 8, noto (e); Id. $ 9 ; Ante, 

§ 761. 

® Sje Charnley v. Hansbury, I Harris, 16. ♦ 

KQ. JOU.— vox.. II. 8 
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cation, and granted relief, notwithstanding’tlie uncer¬ 
tainty of the terms of the contract. In other words, the 
Court framed a contract for the parties e(6 aequo et lorn, 
where it found none.^ Such a latitude of jurisdiction 
seems* unwarrantable upon any sound principle; and, 
accordingly, it has been expressly renounced in more 
recent times.® It may, perhaps, be true, that, in such 
cases of part performance, the Court will not be deterred 
from making an inquh'y, before a master, into the terms 
of the contract, by the mere fact that all the terms are 
not sufficiently before the Court to enable it to make 
a final decree.^ But if such an inquiry should end in 
leaving the contract uncertain, so that the Court cannot 
say what its precise import and limitations are; then 
the Court will withhold a final decree for a specific per¬ 
formance.'* 


1 Anon. 5 Vin. Abr. 523, PI. 40 ; Id. 522, Pi. 38; Anon, cited 6 Ves. 
470 ; Allan v. Bower, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 149. 

2 See Boardmaii v. Mostyn, 6 Vea. 467, 470 ; Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sell. 
& Lefr. 22, 40; Symondaon v. Tweed, Free. Ch. 374 ; Forster v. Hale, 3 
Ves. 712, 713 ; Savage v. Carroll, 1 B. & Beatt. 265, 551; S. 2 B. & 
Beatt. 451; Toole v. Medicott, 1 B. & Beatt. 401; Phillips i». Thompson, 
1 .lohns. Ch. R. 149, 150 ; Parkhurst t>. Van Cortlandt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 
283 to 280 ; Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 6. 

3 Sogden on Vendors, ch. 3, § 3, p. 114 to 118 (7th edit.) ; 1 Sugden 
on Vendors, ch. 3, § 7, n. 19 to 32, p. 210 to 216'(i0th edit.) ; Allan v. 
Bower, 3 Bro. Ch. li. 149, and Mr. Belt’s notes, p, 151, notes (2) (3) ; 
1 Sch. & Lefr. 33, 30, 37; Harnett v. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 555; 
1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 7, note (x). I have used this language rajlher 
in deference to Sir Edward Sugden’s opinion (Sugden on Vendors, uhi 
supra,) than because I am entirely satisfied, that the authorities bear out 
the position. Lord Manners’s remarks on the subject present the contrary 
doctrine in a forcible manner; and his comments on the authorities are 
important; Savage v. Carroll, 2 B. & Beatt. R. 451 to 453 ; Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor Kent agrees with Lord Manners; Parkhurst v. Van Cortlandt, 1 
f oRns. Ch. R. 283 to 286. 

4 Colson V. Thompson, 2 Wheaton, R. 336, 341, .And see cases cited 
in\ote (^) ; Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Sch. Sc Lefr. 7, 8; Parkhurst v. Van 
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765. It'must be admitted, that the exceptions, thus 
allowed, do greatly, trench upon the policy and objects 
of the Statute of Frauds; and, pprhaps, there might have 
been as much trisdom originally in leaving the statute 
to its full operation, without any attempt to create ex¬ 
ceptions, even in cases where the statute would enable 
the party to protect himself from a performance of his 
contract through a meditated fraud. For, even admit¬ 
ting that such cases might occur, they would become 
more and more rare, as the statute became better un¬ 
derstood ; and a partial evil ought not to be permitted 
to control a general convenience. And, indeed, it is 
far from being certain, that these very exceptions do 
not assist parties in fraudulent contrivances, and in¬ 
crease the temptations to perjury, quite as often as 
they do assist them in the promotion of good faith and 
the furtherance of justice. These exceptions have also 
led to great embarrassments in the actual administra¬ 
tion of Equity; and although in some cases one may 
clearly see, that no great mischiefs can occur from 
enforcing them; yet in others difficulties may be stated 
in their practical application, which compel us to pause, 
and to question their original propriety.^ * 


Cortlandt, 1 Johas. Ch.R 283 to 286; Harnett v. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 
555 ; Newland on Contr. ch. 8, p. 15]; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Ft. 
2, ch. 4, ^ 1,441. 

* Sec 1 Fonbl. £q. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 8, note (e). Mr. Fonblanque’s able 
note on this subject is full of important instruction on thfs head. I know 
not, where the objections are so thoroughly sifted. “ To allow a statute,’' 
says he, “ having the prevention of frauds for its object, to be interposed 
in bar of the performance of a parol agreement, in part performed, were 
evidently to encourage one of the mischiefs, which the legislature intended 
to prevent. It is therefore an established rule, that a parol agreement, in 
part performed, is not within the provisions of the statute. See Whit¬ 
church V. Bevis, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 566. This exception, however, leads to 
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§ 766. Considerations of this sort have led eminent 
Judges to declare, that they would not carry the ex¬ 
ceptions of cases from the Statute of Frauds farther 


considerable difficulties. Part performance is clearly a relctive term; and 
in stating acts of part performance, the plaintiff must necessarily state the 
agreement, to which he refers. The dc/pndant, by the above rule, seems 
bound to consider the case stated as out of the statute. Supposing him, 
however, to deny the acts all^iged to have been done in part performance, 
would he be bound to admit or deny the parol agreement referred to ? Or, 
admitting such acts to have been done, supposing him to deny the agree¬ 
ment, or the terms of the agreement, to which such acts are referred in 
part performance, would the plaintiff, in the latter case, be at liberty to 
resort to evidence aliunde, in order to substantiate-such parol agreement? 
In the first case, I conceive, that the plaintiff would be entitled to go into 
evidence, to show, that the acts alleged we'e actually done; and if he 
succeed in this particula., it seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that he might prove the agreement, to which such acts referred. But, 
suppose the plaintiff not to be able to prove the agreement, the terms of it 
being confined to his and the defendant’s knowledge, would he be entitled 
to a discovery from the defendant ? If the defendant be bound to discover 
such agreement, merely because the pl.iintiff had alleged it to have been 
in part performed, the plaintiff might, by alleging what was false, be 
placed in a better situation than he would liave been in if he had stated 
the truth. But it would be difficult, in a court of conscience, to maintain, 
that falsehood can entitle to such an advantage. For the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating the point, I will, however, assume, agreeably to the decision 
in the Earl of Aylesfoid’s case, 2 Stra. 783, and the opinion of Lord Tliur- 
low, in Whitchurch v. Bevis, that the defendant is bound to discover, 
whether he entered into such parol agreement or not. Suppose the de¬ 
fendant to have confessed the agreement, denying, however, the acts 
alleged in part performance of it, where the plaintiff alleges part perform¬ 
ance, it is assumed, that the defendant cannot plead the statute; and when 
the statute cannot be pleaded, it should seem, that it cannot be insisted 
upon by the anstyer. But where the statute is not insisted on, it seefhs 
admitted, that a parol agreement confessed shall be decreed to be per¬ 
formed. It would follow, ill the above supposed case, that the plaintiff 
would be relieved from the necessity of proving the acts alleged in part 
performance; for cui bono pul him upon proving the part performance of 
an agreement confessed, the admission of the agreement being alone a 
efficient circnmstance to entitle him to a decree. This advantage might 
encourage the plaintiff untruly to allege a part performance.. But I know 
no means, by which the objection can be obviated ; for if the agreement 
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than they were compelled to do by former decisions.^ 
Lord Redesdale has strongly said; " The statute was 


be in part performed, it is but reasonable that It should be completed, and 
to tha't the defendant's discovery may be material; and whether it was or 
was not in part performed, is a point, which clearly the defendant may 
establish by evidence aliunde. 1 have adverted to another difficulty which 
may arise from the rule, that an agreement in part performed, is not within 
the Statute of Frauds. The case I stated, supposes the defendant to admit 
certain acts to have been done ; but denies, that they were done in part 
performance of an agreement; or insists, that the terms of the agreement, 
of which they were done fn part performance, were not such as stated in 
the bill. But see Moore v. Edwards, 4 Yes. 22; Cooth v. Jackson, 6 Yes. 
27, in which the above reasoning is very fully considered. There are 
various acts, which are considered to amount to a part performance of a 
parol agreement, and some of them are of a nature, which necessarily 
imply some agreement; as, where a man is let into possession, the pos¬ 
session must be referred to some title. But to what can it, unless to the 
agreement of one having the right to confer the title 1 In such a ease, it 
might be consistent with the provisions of the statute to allow evidence to 
explain the agreement, which led to the possession, though the defendant 
denied that there was any agreement upon the subject. But if the act 
alleged in part performance be of a more doubtful nature, as retaining 
possession after the expiration of a lease; in such case, if the defendant 
denied having agreed to grant a new lease, or to grant it on the terms 
alleged, it seems very difficult to determine, whether the plaintiff ought 
or ought not, in respect of the admission of the acts alleged, to be allowed 
to prove a parol agreement by evidence aliunde. See Mortimer v. Orchard, 
2 Yes. jr. 243. This note is already drawn out to a greater length than 
1 intended ; and as the difficulties which I feel may have been judicially 
removed by the late decisions of the Court, I shall close it with a lew dis¬ 
tinctions upon the questions, what acts runount to a part performance. 
The general rule is, that the acts must be such, as could be done with no 
other view or design, than to perform the agreement, and not such as are 
merely introductory or ancillary to it; Gunter v. Halsey,-Ambl. 586; 
Whitbread v. Brockhurst, 1 Bro. R. 412. See Wills v. Stradling, 3 Vcs. 
jr. 379; Pym v. Blackburn, 3 Yes. jr. 34. The giving of possession is 
therefore to be considered as an act of part performance. Stewart v. Den¬ 
ton, MS. 4th July, 1786. But giving directions for conveyances, and 
gojtig to view the estate, are not; Clerk w. Wright, 1 Atk. 12 ; Wlialey 

1 Cooth V, Jackson, 6 Yes. 22, 27; Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Scli. & Left. 
R. 5. 
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made for the purpose of preventing pequries and 
frauds; and nothing can be more manifest to any per¬ 
son who has beei^l^ the habit of practising in Courts 
of Equity, than that the relaxation of that statute has 
been a ground of much peijury and much fraud. If 
the statute had been rigorously observed, the result 
would probably have been, that few instances of parol 
agreements would have occurred. Agreements would, 
from the necessity of t^e case, have been reduced to 
writing. Whereas, it is manifest, that the decisions on 
the subject have opened a new door to fraud; and that, 
under pretence of part execution, if possession is had 
in any way whatsoever, means are frequently found to 
put a Court of Equity in such a ^tuation, that, without 
departing from its rules, it feels itself obliged to break 
through the statute. And I remember, it was men¬ 
tioned in one case, in argument, as a common expres¬ 
sion at the bar, that it had become a practice to improve 
gentlemen out of tlmr estates. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for Courts of Equity to make a stand, and 
not- carry the decisions further.” ^ 


V. Bagnel, 6 Bro. F. C. i5 ; S. C. 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. by Tomlins, 345. 
Payment of money is also said to be an act of part performance; Lacon v. 
Merlint, 3 Atk. 4; sed qu. But it is said, that payment of money is not 
a part performance. See Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. ic Lefr.’ K. 40; Frame 
t>. Dawson, 14 Ves. 388. Query, Whether it means payment of the 
whole, or only a part of the purchase-money? See also O’Reilly 
Thompson, 2 Cox, R. 272. That payment of a sum, by way of earnest, 
is not; Seagood ». Meale, Free. Ch. 560; Lord Bengali v. Russ, 2 Eq. 
Cas. Abr. 46, pi. 12; Simmons v. Cornelius, 1 Ch. R. 128. But see Voll 
V. Smith, 3 Ch. R. 16; and Anon. 2 Freem. 128.” (See Givens v. Calder, 
3 Desaus. Ch. R. 171; Davenport v. Mason, 15 Mass. R. 93; Niven v. 
Belknap, 2 Johns. R. 587.) 

f 1 Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 4, 6, 7. See also Harnett v. Yield¬ 
ing, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 549; O'Reilly v. Thompson, 2 Cox, R. 271, 273 ; 
Forster p. Hale, 3 Ves. 712,713; Phillips v. Thompson, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 
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§ 767. We have already^had occasion to see, that 
parol agreements, even with part performance, will not 
be decreed to be specifically,executed, unless the whole 
terms of the contract aw clear and definitely ascer¬ 
tained.^ The same?ule applies to cases of written con¬ 
tracts.^ If they are not certain in themselves, so as to 
enable the Court to arrive at the clear result of what 
all the terms are, they will not be specifically enforced. 
In the i|rst place, it would be inequitable to carry a 
contract into effect, where the Court is left to ascertain 
the intentions of the parties, by mere conjecture or 
guess; for it might bo guilty of the error of decreeing 
precisely whal; the parties never did intend or contem¬ 
plate.'* In the next place, if any terms are to be sup- 


140; Parkhurst v. Van Cortlandt, 1 Johns. Ch. 11.284, 285. — Lord Alvan- 
ley’s remarks, in Forster v. Hale, 3 Ves. 712, 713, arc striking. “ 1 
admit,” said he, ‘^my opinion is, that the Court has gone rather too far in 
permitting part pdflTormance and other circumstances to take cases out of 
the statute, and then, unavoidably perhaps, after establishing the agree¬ 
ment, to admit parol evidence of the contents of that agreement. As to 
part performance, it might be evidence of some agreement; but of what, 
must be left to parol evidence. I always thought the Court went a great 
way. They ought not to have held it evidence of an unknown agreement, 
but to have had the money laid out repaid. It ought to have been a com¬ 
pensation. Those cases .are very dissatisfactory. It was very tight to 
say, the statute should not be an engine of fraud; therefore, compensa¬ 
tion would have been very proper. They have, however, gone farther; 
saying, it was clear, there was some agreement, and letting them prove 
it. But how docs the circumstance of a man haying laid out a great 
deal of money prove that he is to have a lease for 9!) years? The com¬ 
mon sense of the thing would have been, to havo let them bring an action 
for the money. 1 should pause upon such a case.” 

1 Ante, ^ 764. 

2 Ante, ^ 751; Kendall r. Alroy, 2 Sumner’s R. 278 ; Smith v. Burn¬ 
ham, 3 Sumner’s R. 435. 

3 Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 7, 8; Colson v. Thompson, 
2 Wheal. R. 336, 341 ; Harnett v. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lcfr. 555; Ken¬ 
dall V. Almy, 2 Sumner, R. 278 ; Holloway v. Headington, 8 Simons, R. 
324. See Mooihouse v. Cblvin, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 136, 
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plied, it most be by parol Evidence; and the admission 
of such evidence, would Jet in all the mischief intended 
to be guarded against by the statute. Indeed, it would 
be inconsistent with the ge4ral principles of evidence 
(although there are exceptions)' which are administered 
in Courts' of Equity, as well as in Courts of Law; for 
the general rule in both Courts is, that parol evidence 
is not admissible to vary, annul, or explain a written 
contract.® A contract^* cannot rest partly ii^ writing 
and partly in parol. The writing is the highest evi¬ 
dence, and does away the necessity and effect of the 
parol evidence, if it is contradictory t^' it® 

§ 768. Another exception to the statute, turning 
upon similar consideiations, is, where the agreement is 
intended by the’ parties to be reduced to writing, accord¬ 
ing to the statute; but it is prevented from being done 


1 Some of these exceptions have been already considered under the 
heads of Accident, Mistake, zad Fraud; but the full examination of the 
subject belongs to a treatise on Evidence. See 3 Starkic on Evidence, 
title Parol Evidence; and Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, 4, pp. i)7 to 
146, (7th edit.) ; 1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, n. 8 to 31, p. 163 to 
171, (10th edit.); Id. ch. 3, ^ 8, n. 1 to 28, pp. 217 to 231; 1 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 11, note (o). For a similar reason, 1 have omitted all notice 
of what are the proper proofs of a written agreement, the signature of the 
party, &c., within the Statute of Frauds ; and, indeed, every thing respect¬ 
ing the construction of the statute, w hich does not directly touch the juris¬ 
diction in equity. See Squire v. Campbell, 1 Mylne & Craig, 480. 

3 3 Starkie on Evid. Pt. 4, pp. 995 to 1015; Parteriche y. Powlet, 
2 Atk. 383 ; Tinney v. Tinney, 3 Atk. 8; Lawson v. Laude, 1 Dick. R. 
346; Townshend v. Stangroom, 6 Ves. 328; Rich v. Jackson, 6 Ves. 
534, note (c); Woollamo. Hearn, 7 Ves. 211; Clinan v. Cook, 1 Sch. & 
Left. 33 to 39; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, § 4, pp. 123 to 134, (7th edit.); 
Parkhurst v. Van Cortlandt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 283, 284; S. C. 14 Johns. R. 
15; Squire v. Campbell, 1 Mylne & Craig, 480; Carr v. Duvall, 14 
Pfters, R. 77. 

3 Parkhurst v. Van Cortlandt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 283; S. C. 14 Johns. 
R. 15; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 430, 437. 
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by the fraud of one of the parties.^ In such a case, 
Courts of Equity have said, that the agreement shall 
be specifically executed, for, otherwise, the statute, de¬ 
signed to suppress fraud, would be the greatest protec¬ 
tion to it.® Thus, if one agreement in writing should 
be proposed an^ drawn, and another should be fraudu¬ 
lently and secretly brought in and executed in lieu of 
the former, in this and the like cases. Equity would 
relieve.® So, if instructions, are given by an intended 
husband, to prepare a marriage settlement, and he pro¬ 
mises to have the settlement reduced to writing, and 
then fraudulently and secretly prevents it from being 
done, and the marriage takes effect, in consequence of 
false assurances and contrivances, a specific performance 
will be decreed.^ But, if there has been no fraud, and 
no agreement to reduce the settlement to writing ; but 
the other party has placed reliance solely upon the 
honor, word, or promise of the husband, no relief will 
be grantedfor in such a case the party chooses to 
rest upon a parol agreement, tind must take the conse¬ 
quences.® And the subsequent marriage is not deemed 


* See Newl. on Contr. ch. 10, pp. 179 lo 197. 

2 Montacute v. Maxwell, 1 P. Will. 618; S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 19 ; Free. 
Ch. 526. 

3 Ibid.; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 432; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. S, ^ 11, 
note (o). 

* Ibid. See Ante, ^ 331, 374, note; Taylor v. Beech, 1 Yes. 297, 298; 
Ncwl. on Contr. ch. 10, pp. 191, 192,104; Redding v. Wilkes, 3 Bro. Ch. 
11. 400; Dundas v. Dutens, 1 Yes. jr. 196, 199; S. C. 2 Cox, R. 234; 
Gilb. Lex. Preetor. 243, 244 ;* Jeremy on £q. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, 
^ 1, p. 432, &c. 

^ Ibid. But see Ante, ^ 374, note. 

6 It has sometimes been attempted to except f^om the statute, cases 
where the parties have expressly agreed, that their contract should be 
reduced to writing. But this doctrine, except in cases of fraud, has been 
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a part performance, taking the case out of the statute, 
contrary to the rule which prevails in other cases of 
contract. In this respect it is always treated as a pecu¬ 
liar case standing on its own grounds.^ So, if a man 
should treat for a loan of money on mortgage, and the 
conveyance is to be by an absolute deed of the mort¬ 
gagor, and a defeasance by the mortgagee; and, after 
the absolute deed is executed,’ the mortgagee fraudu¬ 
lently refuses to execKte the defeasance. Equity will 
decree a specific performance.^ So, where a father had 
purchased lands in fee, and on his death-bed told his 
eldest son, that the lands were purchased with his 
second son's money, and that he intended to give them 
to him, and the eldest son promised that he should en¬ 
joy them accordingly, and the father died, and the 
eldest son refused to comply with his promise; it was 
held, that the promise should be specifically performed, 
upon the ground of fraud, notwithstanding the objec¬ 
tion, that there ought to have been a declaration of the 
use or trust, under the statute.® Other cases of a like 
character have occurred under the head of fraud, and 
similar considerations may apply in cases of accident 
and mistake, clearly and incontrovertibly made out.^ 


expressly denied. Hollis v. Whiling, 1 Vern. 151, 159; Whitchurch r. 
Bevis, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 565. 

* See Taylor v. Beech, 1 Ves. senr. 297, 298; Dundas v. Dutens, 
1 Ves. jr. 195, 199 ; S. C. 2 Cox, R. 233; Redding v. Wilks, 3 Bro. Ch. 
B. 400, 401. 

2 Maxwell v. Montacute, Prec. Ch. 526 ; Walker v. Walker, 2 Aik. 99 ; 
Young V. Peachy, 2 Aik. 258; Joynes v. fiiathara, 3 Atk. 389; Oldham 
■v. Litcbford, 2 Freem. R. 284, 285; Skett v, Whitmore, 2 Freem. II. 281; 
3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 429. 

3 Sellack v. Harris, 5 Vin. Abridg. 521, pi. 31; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, 
57/ p. 438; Ante, $ 1^6 ; Podmore v. Gunning, 7 Sim. R. 644; Post, 
^ 1265. 

^ See Ante, under the heads of Accident, Afistake, and Fraud, ^ 99, 
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§ 769. And, here,'it is important to take notice of a 
distinction between the case of a plaintiff, seeking a 
specific performance in equity, and the case of a de¬ 
fendant, resisting such a performance. We have already 
seen, that the specific execution of a contract in equity 
is a matter, not of absolute right in the party, but of 
sound discretion in the Court.^ Hence, it requires a 
much less strength of case on the part of the defend¬ 
ant to resist a bill to perform a contract, than it does 
on the part of the plaintiff, to maintain a bill to enforce 
a specific performance.^ When the Court simply re¬ 
fuses to enforce the specific performance of a contract, 
it leaves the party to his remedy at law.® An agree¬ 
ment, to be entitled to be carried into specific perform-^ 
ance, ought (as we have seen) to be certain, fiiir, and 
just in all its parts.** Courts of Equity will not decree 
a specific performance in cases of fraud or mistake;® 


182, 206, 256, 386 ; Newl. on Contr. ch. 10, pp. 179 to 181; 3 Wooddes. 
Lect. 57, pp. 436 to 438; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 103, ^ 4, 154, 
155 (7th edit.) ; 1 Sugden on- Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 8, n. 20 to 28, p. 225 to 
231 (10th edit.) ; Id. § 11, n. 1 to 27, pp. 258 to 271; Irnliam v. Child, 

1 Ilro. Ch. Cas. 92; Tym v. Blackburn, 3 Ves. 38,11010 (a), (Amcr. edit.) ; 
Pember v. Matthews, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 54 ; Whitchurch v. Bevis, 2 Bro. Ch. 
565. Sec Attorney-General v. Sitwell, 1 Yotinge & Coll. R. 5^ ; Attor^ 
ney-General v. Jackson, 5 Hare, R. 355. 
t Ante, ^ 742. 

2 Vigors r. Pike, 8 Clark & Fin. 562, 645, and Lord Cottenham’s 
Remarks, p. 645. 

3 Vigors t'. Pike, 8 Clark & Fin. 562, 645. In this respect it difiers 
greatly from the case of an executed contract; for if a Court of Equity 
should refuse to administer equities founded upon a deed executed, it 
would leave the party applying without a remedy. Ibid. 

4 Bu.vton V. Lister, 3 Atk. 385 ; Brashier w.Gratz, 6 Wheaton, K. 528; 
Hartnett w. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 554 ; Ellard ». Laiidalf, 1 B. & 
Beau. 250 ; Seymour v. Delancey, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 222 ; Ante, 093, 742, 
750, 751, 767 ; Kendall v. Alray, 2 Sumner, 11. 278. 

3 See Western Railroad Corporation r. Babcock, 6 Mete. 346. 
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or of unconscionable bargains; i or where the 

decree would produce injustice or where it would 
compel the party to an illegal or immoral act; or where 
it would be against, public policy; or where it would 
involve a breach of trust; or where a performance has 
become impossible ; and generally, not in any cases, 
where such a decree would be inequitable under all the 
circumstances.^ 

§ 770. But Courts of Equity do not stop here; for 
they will let in the defendant to defend himself, by 
evidence to resist a decree, where the plaintiff would 
not always be permitted to establish his case by the 
like evidence. Thus, for instance, Courts' of Equity 
will allow the defendant to show, that, by fraud, acci¬ 
dent, or mistake, the thing bought is different from 
what he intended or that material terms have been 
omitted in the written agreement; or that there has 
been a variation of it by parol; or that there has been 
a parol diicharge of a written contract.® The ground 


r Gasgal v. Small, S Strobh. Eq. R. 73. 

2 Webb V. Alton Mar. & Fire Ins. Co. 5 Gilman, 323. 

^ * 

' '3 Sugfden on Vendors, cli. 3, § 4, pp. 125 to 135 (7tli edit.); 1 tSugden 

Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 8, n. 18 to 28, pp. 224 to 231 (10th edit.) ; Id. cli. 4, 
^.3, n. 29«to 43, pp. 337 to 343 ; Id. ^5, n. 3 to 15, pp. 381 to .380 ; King 
v. Hamilton, 4 Peters, 11. 311; Ante, ^ 650 ; Kimberley v. Jennings, 6 
Sim. £. 340; Harnett v. Yielding, 2 Sch. & Lcfr. 554, 555; Jeremy on 
Equity Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 432, &c.; Greenaway v. Adams, 
12 Ves. 399, 400; Denton v. Stuart, 1 Cox, K. 258; Cathcart v. Robin- 
8<m, 5 Peters, R. 264 ; Mechanics Bank of Alexandria v. Lynn, 1 Peters, 
B.'376; Ante, ^ 750 a., 751. We have already seen, that Mr. Baron Al- 
dereon, in Attorney>General v. Sitwell, 1 Younge & Coll. R. 562, 583, 
expressed a strqng opinion against a Court of Equity’s undertaking, first, 
upon the ground of mistake to reform a contract, and then decreeing a 
specific performance of it. Ante, ^ 161, note (1), p. 173; Ante, ^ 207, 
769 < Post, $ 787. 

4 M^ns V. Freeman, 2 Keen, 25, .34. 

5;^, Joynes o. Stratham, 3 Atk. 388; Woollam v. Hearn, 7 Ves. 211; 
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of this doctrine is that which has been already^ Elluded 
to, that Courts of Equity ought tiot to be active in en¬ 
forcing claims, which are not, .under the actual circum¬ 
stances, just, as between the parties. The statute has 
said, that no person shall bo charged with the execution 
of an agreement, who has not personally, or by his 
agent, signed a written agreement. But the statute 


Townshend v. Stangroom, 6 Vcs. 328; Clarke v. Grant, 14 Ves. 519; 
15 Ves. 523 ; Winch v. Winchester, 1 Ves. & Beam. 375 ; Price v. Dyer. 
17 Ves. 356 ; Rich v. Jackson, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 514; 6 Ves. jr. 334, note : 
Robson V. Collins, 7 Ves. 130; Ogilvie v. Foljambie, 3 Meriv. 53; King 
V. Hamilton, 4 Petefs, R. 30; Squire v. Campbell, 1 Mylne & Craig, 180; 
The London and Birmingham Railway Co. v. Winter, 1 Craig & Phillips, 
60, 61, 68 ; Fopo v. Garland, 4 Younge & Coll. 394 ; Hepburn v. Dunlop, 
1 Wheat. R. 179; Malins v. Freeman, 2 Keen, 25, 34 ; 1 Fonbl. £q. B. 
1, ch. 6, ^ 2, note (e) ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 428 ; Jeremy on Eq. 
Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 432, &c. ; Ante, ^ 153, 154, 155, 750 a. 
The cases on this subject are very numerous, and are commented on with 
great care by Sir Edward Sugden, in bis Treatise on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 4, 
pp. 125 to 140 (7th edit.)1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 3, ^ 8, n. 18 to 28, 
pp. 224 to 231 (10th edit.) to which the reader is referred. I have cited 
only a few of the more prominent cases to support the texj;. Sir Edward 
Sugden states, that, whether an absolute parol discharge, not followed by 
any other agreement, upon which the parties have acted, can be set up, 
even as a defence in equity, is questionable. He gives the result of the 
authorities, as to a parol variation, as follows. ** 1. That evidence of it is 
totally inadmissible at law. 2. That in equity the most unequivocal proof 
of it will be expected. 3. That, if it be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court, and be such a variation as the Court will act upon ; yet, it can 
only be used as a defence to a bill demanding a specific performance, and 
is inadmissible, as a ground to compel a specific performance, unless, 4. 

‘ There has been such a part performance of the new parol agreement, as 
would enable the Court to grant its aid in the case of an original independ¬ 
ent agreement; and then, in the view of Equity, it is tantamount to a 
written agreement.” The case of Omerod v, Hardman, 5 Ves. 722, 
turned upon a different point. There the object of the parol evidence was 
not to establish any fraud or mistake of the intention of the parties, but to 
add a new term to the contract by parol, which was held inadmissible, 
even as a defence against a specific performance. See also Newland on 
Contracts, ch. 10, p. 206 to 211. 

EQ. JUR.—VOL. II. 
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does that, if a written agreement is signed, the 

same exceptions shall not hold to it, as did before the 
statute. Now, before the statute, if a hill had been 
brought for a specific performance, and it had appeared 
that the agreement had been prepared contrary to the 
intentions of the defendant, he might have lesisted the 
performance of it. The statute has made no alteration 
in this respect in the situation of the defendant. It 
does not say a writtenf agreement shall bind ; but only 
that an unwritten agreement shall not bind.^ 

§ 770 fl. But in the case of a plaintiff seeking the 
specific performance of a contract, if it is reduced to 
writing. Courts of Equity will not, (as has just been 
hinted,) ordinarily, entertain a bill, to decree a specific 
performance thereof with variations or additions, or 
new terms, to be made and introduced into it by parol 
evidence ; for, in such a case, the attempt is to enforce 
a contract partly in writing and partly by parol; and 
Courts of Equity deem the writing to be higher proof 
of the real intentions of the parties, than any parol 
proof can generally be; independently of the objection 
which arises, in many cases, under the Statute of 
Frauds.® There are, however, certain exceptions to this 
doctrine, which have been allowed to prevail ; as for 
example, where the omission has been by fraudand 
in cases not within the reach of the Statute of Frauds, 


1 Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 39; Ram v. Hughes, 7 Term R. 
'350, note; Clarke v. Grant, 14 Yes. 524. 

9 Joynes v. Statham, 3 Atk. 388; Townshend v. Stangroom, 6 Ves. 
328; Eamsbottom v. Gosden, 1 Ves. & Beam. R. 165 ; The London and 
Birmingham Railway Co. v. Winter, 1 Craig & Phillips, R. 67, 62 ; Ante, 
§770. 

3 Ante, § 152, 163, 164. 
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where there has been'a clear omission by miiElike.^ So, 
also, where the defendant sets tip, in his defence to a 
bill for the specific performance of a written contract, 
that there has been# a parol variation, or addition 
thereto, by the parties; if the plaintiff assents thereto, 
he may award his bill, and, at his election, have a spe¬ 
cific performance of the written contract, with such 
variations, or additions so set up; for under such circum¬ 
stances, there is a written admission of each party to 
the parol variation or addition, and there can be no 
danger of injury to the parties or evasion of the rules 
of evidence, or of the Statute of Frauds.® So, the 


1 Henkle u. Royal Exch. Assur. Co. 1 Ves. 317; Motteux v. London 
Assur. Co. 1 Atk. R- o-15; Ante, ^ 153, 155; Post, ^ 1018. 

2 The London and Birmingham Railway Co. w. Winter, 1 Craig & Phil¬ 
lips, 57. On this occasion Lord Cottenham said, This is not a case within 
the meaning of those decisions, in which the Court has said, that it will 
not specifically perform the contract with a variation. If the Court finds 
a written contract has been entered into, and the plaintiff says, ‘ That was 
agreed upon, but, then, there*were certain other terms added, or certain 
variations made,’ the Court holds, that in such a case the contract is not 
in the writing, but in the terms, which are verbally stated, to have been 
the agreement between the parties ; and therefore refuses specifically to 
perform such an agreement. On the other hand, it is quite competent for 
the defendant to set up a variation from the written contract; and it will 
depend on the particular circumstances of each case, whether that is to 
defeat the pAintiff's title to nave a specific performance, or whether the 
Court will perform the contract, taking care; that the subject-matter of 
this parol agreement or understanding is also carried into effect, so that all 
parties may have the benefit of what they contracted for. That this is 
the rule of the Court is sufficiently established in many cases, of which I 
will only mention three. Joynes v. Statham, 3 Atk. 388, by Lord 
llardwicke; Townshend v. Stangroom, 6 Ves. Jr. 333, by Lord Eldon^; 
and Ramsbottom v. Gosden, 1 Ves. & Beames, 165, by Sir William 
Grant. In the last mentioned case, Sir William Grant put it to the 
plaintiff, whether he would take a specific performance with the per¬ 
formance of the condition established by parol testimony, or whether he 
would have the bill dismissed.. The only doubt, therefore, I should 
have had, if Mr. Wigram had declined, on the part of the plaintiffs, to 
comply with the terms mentioned by the witness, would have been, whether, 
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court 'ma^ decree a specific performance in favor of 
the plaintiff, notwithstanding he does not make out the 
case stated by his bill, if he offers to comply with the 
contract as set forth in the defiindant’s answer, and as 
the defendant states it.^ 

§ 771. In general, it may be stated, that, to entitle a 
party to a specific performance, he must show, that he 
has been in no default in ndt having performed the 
agreement, and that |i3 has taken all proper steps to¬ 
wards the performance on his own part.^ If he has 
been guilty of gross laches, or if he applies for relief 
after a long lapse of time, unexplained by equitable 
circumstances, his bill will be dismissed ; for Courts of 
Equity do not, any more than Courts of Law, adminis¬ 
ter relief to the gioss negligence of suitors.® But this 


in this case, the variation was so stated as to entitle the defendant to the 
benefit of it; because he does not state it in his answer, nor does he prove 
it, nor attempt to prove it; but it comes out on the cross-examination of 
the plaintiffs* witness. On such a statement, not put in issue between the 
parties, and which the plaintiffs had, therefore, no opportunity of meeting, 

1 should certainly not have thought it right to act; but as it appears, on the 

evidence before the Court, that such an rnderstanding existed, I should 
probably have thought it a fit subject of inquiry, before I finally disposed 
of the case, if the course taken by the plaii^^iffs had not made it unneces¬ 
sary for me to consider the point.” See Ante, 755. * 

1 1 Daniell, Ch. Pr. 513, 514, which cites Lindsay v. Lynch, 2 Sch. & 
Lefr. 9 ; Woolan v. Hearn, 7 Ves. 22; Denniston v. Little, 2 Sch. Lefr. 
11, note (2) ; lb. 149, note (2); Story on Eq. Plead. $ 394. 

* 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 2, and notes (c) (d) ; Gilbert, Lex Praetor. 
240; Colson v. Thompson, 2 Wheaton, R. 336, 341 ; Kendall-i;. Almy, 

2 Sumner, R. 278. 

3 Ibid, and note (c); Pratt v. Carroll, 8 Cranch, R. 471; Brashier o. 
Gratz, 6 Wheaton, R. 528; Milward v. Earl of Thanet, 5 Ves. 720, note; 
Moore v. Blake, 1 B. & Beau. 68, 69; King v. Hamilton, 4 Peters, R. 311, 
328; Watson v. Reid, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 236 ; Page v. Broom, 4 Russ. R. 
6: Watts v. Waddle, 6 Peters, R. 389 ; McNeil v. Magee, 5 Mason, R. 244; 
Couisoo V. Walton, 9 Peters, R. 62; Holt v. Rogers, 8 Peters, R. 420; Bald¬ 
win V. Salter, 8 Paige, R. 473 ; Vigors v. Pike, 8 Clark & Fin. 650. 
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doctrine is to be taken (as we shall presently see) with 
some qualifications. For, although Courts of Equity 
will not encourage laches; yat, if there has not been a 
strict legal compliance with the terms of the contract, 
and the non-compliance does not go to the essence of 
the contract, relief will be granted.^ 

§ 772. It has been laid down, that, if a man has per¬ 
formed a valuable part of an agreement, and is in no 
default for not performing the residue, there it is but 
reasonable that he should have a specific execution of 
the other part of his contract, or at least should recover 
back what he has paid, so that he may not be a loser. 
For, since he entered upon the performance, in contem¬ 
plation of the equivalent from the other party, there is 
no reason why an accidental loss should fall upon him 
any more than upon the other.^ A distinction has been 
put upon this subject by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
which is entitled to consideration, because it* apparently 
reconciles authorities, which might otherwise seem dis¬ 
cordant. It is the distinction between cases, in which 
the plaintiff is in statu quo, as to all that part of his 
agreement which he has performed, and those cases in 
which he is not in statu quo. In the former cases, 
Equity will not enforce the agreement, if the plaintiff 
cannot completely perform the whole of his part of it; 
in the latter cases, Equity will not enforce it, notwith¬ 
standing he is incapable of performing the remainder 
by a subsequent accident.® 


* Post, ^ 776 , 777; Taylor v. Longworih, 14 Peters, R. 170. 

2 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, § 3; Gilb. Lex Prictor. 210, 241; Post, 
§ 775, 976. 

^ Gilb. Lex Prmtor. 240; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 3, note (/); 
Newland on Contr. ch. 12, p. 249, 250. 

9* 
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§ 773. Thus, upon' a marriage settlement, A. con¬ 
tracted to settle a manor on his wife and the heirs of 
their bodies, and to clear it of encumbrances, and to 
settle a separate maintenance on her, and likewise to 
sell some pensions, in order to make a further provision 
for her and the issue of the marriage; and Lis father-in- 
law agreed to settle .£3,000 per annum on A. for life, 
remainder to the wife for life, and so to the issue of the 
marriage. A. cleared the manor of encumbrances, and 
settled it accordingly, and settled also the separate 
maintenance; but he did not sell the pensions, nor set¬ 
tle the further provisions. The wife died without issue; 
and A. brought his bill to jjave the £3,000 settled on 
him during his life. The Court refused to decree it; 
because A. was m statu quo^ as to all that part of the 
agreement which he had performed, and not having 
performed the whole, and the other part being now 
impossible,, and no compensation being possible to be 
adjusted for it, he had no title in Equity to a specific 
performance, since such performance would not be 
mutual, ^ut the issue of A., if any, might have, been 
relieved, because they would have been in no default. 
This case illustrates the first proposition.^ 

§ 774. But (which is the second case) if a man has 
performed so much of the agreement, as that he is not 
in statu qw, and is in no default for not performing the 
residue, there, he shall have a specific execution of the 


1 Gilb. Lex Praetor. 240, 241; Feversham v. Watson, Rep. Temp. 
* Finch,' 445; S. C. 2 Freem. R. 35. Bat see Hovenden’s note to 2 Freem. 
R. 35 (4).—The case seems to have been pot in the Reports upon the 
that the covenants of the plmntiff were by way of condition pre- 
which could not be dispensed with in Equity. Rep. Temp. Finch, 
447 : 2 Freem. R. 35. See Newland on Contracts, ch. 12, p. 249, 250. 


^and 

cedent, 
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agreement from the other party. As^ if a" man has con¬ 
tracted for a portion to be received with the wife, and 
has agreed to settle lands of a certain value upon the 
wife and her issue, free of encumbrances; and he sells 
part of his lands to disencumber the other lands, and is 
proceeding to disencumber and settle the rest. In such 
a case, if the wife should die without issue before the 
settlement is actually made, yet he shall have the por* 
tjon, because he cannot be placed in statu quo^ having 
sold a part of his lands; and there was no default in 
him, since he was going on to perform his contract; 
and, therefore, the accident of the wife's death shall not 
prejudice him.* 

§ 775. Where the terms of an agreeipent have not 
been strictly complied with, or are incapable of being 
strictly complied with; still, if there has not been gross 
negligence in the party, and it is conscientious that 
the agreement should bo performed; and if compensa¬ 
tion may be made for an injury occasioned by the non- 
compliance \^th the strict terms; in all such cases 
Courts of Equity will interfere, and decree a specific , 
performance. For the doctrine of Courts of Equity is, 
not forfeiture, but compensation;® and nothing but 
such a decree will, in such cases, do entire justice be¬ 
tween the parties.® Indeed, in some cases Courts of 
Equity will decree a specific execution, not according 
to the letter of the contract, i^ that will be unconscien- 


1 Gilb. Lex Prsetor. 341, 342; Meredith v. Wynn, 1 Eq. Abr. 71; S. 
C. Free. Ch. 313 ; 1 Fonbl. £q. B. 1, ch. 6, $ 4, note (/). 

3 Page V. Broom, 4 Russ. B. 6,19; Ante, ^ 773; Post, ^ 776. 

3 Davis V. Hone, 3 Sch. & Leff. 347; Lennon u. Napper, 2 Sch. & 
Lefr. 684; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 2, note (e); Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. 
B. 3, Pt. 3, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 460, 461; Winne v. Reynolds, 6 Paige, R. 407; 
Taylor v. Longworth, 14 Peters, R. 173. 
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tious; but they will modify it according to the change 
of circumstances.* 

§ 776. One of the most frequent occasions, on which 


1 Ibid.; Ante, ^ 750, a ; Mechanics Bank of Alexandria v, Lynn, 1 Pe¬ 
ters; R. 376. On this occasion, Mr. Justice Thompson, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, said; But the Court ought not to decree perform¬ 
ance according to the letter, when, from change of circumstances, mistake 
or misapprehension, it would-be unconscientious so to do. The Court may 
80 modify the agreement, as to do justice, as far as circumstances will per¬ 
mit, and refuse specific execution, unless the party seeking it will com¬ 
ply with such modifications as justice requires.” The remarks of Lord 
Redesdale on this same point, deserves to be cited at large. “ A Court of 
Equity,” said he, “frequently decrees specific .performance, where the 
action at law has been lost by the default of the very party seeking the 
speoific performance, if :t be, notwithstanding, conscientions, that the 
agreement should be pc>-formed ; as in cases where the terms of the agree¬ 
ment have not been stricl’y performed on the part of the person seeking 
specific performance, and to sustain an action at law performance must be 
averred according to the very terms of the contract. Nothing but specific 
execution of the contract, so far as it can be executed, will do justice in 
such a case; ” Davis v. Hone, 2 Sch, & Lcfr. 347. Again, in Lennon v. 
Napper, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 68J, he said; “ The Courts, in all cases of con¬ 
tracts for estates in land, have been in the habit of rWeving, where the 
party, from his own neglect, had sulfercd a lapse of time, and from that, 
or other circumstances, could not maintain an action to recover damages 
at law. And oven where nothing exists to prevent his suing at law, so 
many things are necessary to enable him to recover at law, that the form¬ 
alities alone render it very inconvenient and hazardous so to proceed; 
nor could, in many cases, the legal remedy be adequate to the demands of 
justice. Courts of Equity, have, therefore, enforced contracts specifically, 
where no action for damages could be maintained, for, at law, the party 
plaintiff must have strictly performed his part, and the inconvenience of 
insisting upon that in all cases was sufficient to require the interference of 
Courts of Equity. They dispe1i.se with that which would make compli. 
ance with what the law requires oppressive; and in various cases of such 
contracts, they are in the constant habit of relieving the man, who has 
acted fairly, though negligently. Thus, in the case of an estate sold by 
auction, there is a condition to forfeit the deposit, if the purchase be not 
completed within a certain time ; yet the Court is in llie constant habit of 
reliefing against the lapse of time. And so in the case of mortgages, and 
ih many instances, relief is given against mere lapse of time, where lapse 
of time is not essential to the substance of the contract. ' 
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Courts of Equity are asked to decree a specific perform¬ 
ance of contracts, is, where the terms for.the perform¬ 
ance and completion of the contract have not, in point 
of time, been strictly complied with. Time is not 
generally deemed in Equity to be of the essence of the 
contract, unless the parties have expressly so treated 
it, or it necessarily follows from the nature and circum¬ 
stances of the contract^ It is true that Courts of 


^ Newland on Contr. ch. 12, p. 230 to 255; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1 ch. 6, 
§ 2, note (e); Sugden on Vendors, ch. 8, § 1, p. 359, ^ 4, p. 375 to 379, 
(7tli edit.); Wynn ». Morgan, 7 Ves. 202; Gibson v. Patterson, 1 Atk. 
12; Pincke v. Curtit, 4 Bro. Ch. K. 829; Lloyd ». Colet, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 
469,Tomlin’s.edit.; 4 Ves. R. 089, note; Omerod ». Hardman, 5 Wes. 
730 ; Seton v. Slade, 7 Ves. 265; Hall v. Smith, 14 Ves. 420; Savage u. 
Brocksopp, 18 Ves. 335; Hertford v. Boore, 5 Ves. 719; Reynolds v. 
Nelson, 0 Madd. R. 19, 25, 20 ; Newman v. Rogers, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 391; 
Doloret v. Rothschild, 1 Sim. & Stu. 590; Heapy v. Hill, 2 Sim. & Stu. 
29; Hepburn v. Dundas, 5 Cranch, 1^262; Brashier v. Gratz, 6 Wheat. 
R. 528; Taylor v. Longworth, 14 Peters, R. 173, 174; Baldwin v. Salter, 
8 Paige, 473; Jones v. Robbins, 29 Maine, 351; Ante, ^ 771. The 
doctrine was formerly carried to an extravagant extent in favor of relief. 
But in recent times Courts of Equity have endeavored to restrict it to very 
moderate limits. See Sugden on Vendors, ch. 8, ^ 1, p. 359, 360, 361 
(7th edit.); 1 Sugden on Vendors ch. 5, ^ 2, n. 1 to 15, Id. ^ 3, n. 27 
(10th edit.) Mr. Baron Alderson, in the recent case of Hipwell v. Knight, 
1 Younge & Collyer, 415, has put this whole subject in its true light; and 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to quote his remarks. “ Now the 
first question,” said he, “ is, whether time is of the essence of this agree¬ 
ment. After examining, with as much attention as 1 can, the various cases 
brought before me during the argument, it seems to me to be the result of 
them all, that a Court of Equity is to be governed by this principle;— It 
is to examine the contract, not merely as a Court of Law does, to ascer¬ 
tain what the parties have in terms expressed to be the contract, but what 
is in truth the real intention of the parties, and to cany that into effect. 
But, in so doing, I should think it prudent, in the first place, to look care¬ 
fully at what the parties have expressed; because, in general, they must 
be taken to express what they intend ; and the burden ought, in good rea¬ 
son, to bo thrown on those, who assert the contrary. In the case of a 
mortgage, however, which 1 use rather for the purpose of illustrating the 
principle, than as at all parallel to the present case, the Court, looking at 
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Equity LAye regard to time, so far as it respects the 
good faith and diligence of the parties. But if circum¬ 
stances of a reasonable nature have disabled the party 
from a strict compliance; or if he comes, receiiii facto^ 
to ask for a specific performance; the suit is treated 
with indulgence, and generally with favor by the 
Court.^ But then, in such cases, it should be clear that 




the real contract, which is a pledge of the estate for a debt, treats the 
time mentioned in the mortgage deed, as only a formal part of it, and 
decrees, accordingly; taking* it to be clear, that the general intention 
should override the words of the particular stipulation. So, in the ordi¬ 
nary case of the purchase of an estate, and the fixing a particular day for 
lh4 completion of the title, the Court seems to have considered, that the 
general object being ''tily the sale of the estate for a given sum, the par¬ 
ticular day named is mcely formal; and the stipulation means, in truth, 
that the purchase shall be completed within a reasonable time, regard 
being had to all the circumstances of the case, and the nature of the title 
to he made. But this is but a cor^lary from the general position, which 
is, that the real contract, and all the stipulations really intended to be 
complied with literally, shall bo carried into effect, ^ye must take care, 
however, that vve do not mistake the corollary for the original proposition. 
If, therefore, the thing sold bo of greater or less value according to the 
effluxion of time, it is manifest, that time is of the essence of tiie contract; 
and a stipulation as to time must then be literally complied with in Equity, 
as well as in law. The cases of the sale of stock, and of a reversion, are 
instances of this. So, also, if it appear, that the object of one party, 
known to the other, was, that the property should be conveyed on or 
before a given period, as the case of a house for residence, or the like. I 
do not see, therefore, why, if the parties choose, even arbitrarily, provided 
both of them intend so to do, to stipulate for a particular thing to be done 
at a particular time, such a siipnlation is not to he carried literally into 
effect in a Court of Equity, ^hat is the real contract. The parties had 
a right to make it. Why, then, should a Court of Equity interfere to 
make a new contract, which the parties have not made?^ It seems to me, 
therefore, that the conclusion at which Sir Edward Sugden, in liis valu¬ 
able treatise on this subject has arrived, is founded in law and good 
sense.” See also Coslake v. Till, 1 Uuss. R. 376 ; Doloret v. Rothschild, 
1 Sim. & Stu. 590 ; King v. Wilson, C Beavan, R. 124. 

1 Ibid*; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Ft. 2, ch. 4, ^ I,p. 461,462; 
Ante, ^ 771; Post, ^ 777. 
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the remedies are mutual/ that there been no 
change of circumstances affecting the character or jus¬ 
tice of the contract; ® that coiapensation for the delay 
can be fully and beneficially given / that he^ who asks 
a specific performance is in a condition to perform his 
own part of the contract/ and that he has shown him¬ 
self ready, desirous, prompt, and eager to perform the 
contract.® Even where time is of the essence of the 
contract, it may be waived by proceeding in the pur¬ 
chase after the time has elapsed; and if time was not 
originally made by the parties of i;he essence of the 
contract, yet it may become so by notice, if the other 
party is afterwards guilty of improper delays in. com¬ 
pleting the purchase.® 

§ 777. Courts of Equity will also relieve the party 
vendor, by decreeing a specific performance, where he 
has been unable to comply with his contract according 
to the terms of it, from the state of his title at the 
time, if he comes within a reasonable time, and the de¬ 
fect is cured.'^ So, if there has been no unnecessary 


1 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 13, note (c), and the case there cited. 

9 Pratt 0 . Law, 9 Cranch, 456, 493, 494 ; Brashier r. Gratz, 6 Whea¬ 
ton, II. 528; Mechanics Bank of Alexandria o. Lynn, 1 Peters, R. 383; 
Payne v. Meller, 6 Ves. 349; Taylor v. Longworth, 14 Peters, R. 173. 

3 Pratt V. Law, 9 Cranch, 456, 493, 494. 

4 Morgan v. Morgan, 3 Wheaton, R. 290; Sugden on Vcpdors, ch. 8, 

^ 2, p. 365 to 375 (7th edit.) ^ 

^ Millard v. Earl of Thanet, 5 Ves. 430, note ; Alley v. Deschamps, 
13 Yes. 228 ; Moore v. Blake, 1 B. & Beatt. 68, 69 ; Newland on Con¬ 
tracts, ch. 13, p. 343 to 348 ; King v. Hamilton, 4 Peters, K. 311. 

3 King V. Wilson, 6 ||eavan, R. 134.' 

See the cases cited in Sugden on Vendors, ch. 8, ^ 3, p. 365 to 375 
(7lh edit.) ; Id. ch. 0, p. 260, § 2, p. 279, ^ 3, p. 290 (7lh edit.); 1 Sug¬ 
den on Vendors, ch. 5, ^ 2, n. 6, 8 ; Ijl. ^ 3, n. 1 to 0, p. 415 to 420; Guest 
V. Hoinfray, .'5 Ves. 818 ; Newland on Contr. ch. 13, p. 337 to 230 ; Es- 
daile v. Stephenson, 1 Sim. & Stu. 123 ; Wynn v. Morgan, 7 Ves, 202 ; 
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delay, Coui& of Equity will sometimes decree a specific 
performance in favor of the vendor, although he is 
unable to make a good title at the time when the bill 
is brought,, if he is in a condition to make such a title 
at or before the time of the decree.' So, if the circum¬ 
stances of the quality or quantity of land are not cor¬ 
rectly described, and the misdescription is not very 
material, and admits of comple’t6;'o6mpensation, Courts of 
Equity will decree a^gpecific performance. In all such 
cases, Courts of Equity look to the substance of the 
contract, and do not allow small matters of variance to 
interfere with the manifest intention of the parlies, 
and especially where full compensation can be made 
to the party on account of any false or erroneous de¬ 
scription.^ 

§ 778. But where there is a substantial defect in the 
estate sold, either in the title itself, or in the repre¬ 
sentation or description, or the nature, character, situ¬ 
ation, extent, or quality of it, which is unknown to 
the vendee, and in regard to which he is not put upon 
inquiry, there, a specific performance will not be decreed 
against him.® Upon the like ground, a party contract- 


Hepburn v. Auld, 5 Cranch, 262 ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 68, p. 465, 466; 
Jeremy on Equity Juriad. B. 3, Ft. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 457 ; Hepburn v. 
Dunlop, 1 Wheat. R. 179; Ante, § 771. 

1 Hepburn v. Dunlop, 1 Wheat. R. 179; Ante, 771, 766; Hoggart 
V. Scott, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 293;. S. C. Tamlyn, R. 500. 

3 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 2, note {c ); Calcraft v. Roebuck, 1 Yes. jr. 
221 ; Calverley v. Williams, 1 Yes. jr. 212; Dyer v. Harg|pve, 10 Ves. 
507; Guest u. Homfray, 5 Ves. 818; Newland on Contr. ch. 12, p. 251 to 
255; Drewe v. Hanson, 6 Ves. 675 ; Halsey v. |irrant, 13 Ves. 76, 77; 
Sogden on Vendors, ch. 6, ^ 2, 3, p. 270 to 300 (7th edit.); Hovenden on 
F^nds, vol. 2, ch. 16, p. 31 to 34; King e. Bardeau, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 38; 
p[aDbory v. Litchfield, 2 Mylne & Keen, 629; Horniblow v. Shirley, 
13 Ves. 81. 

8 Sogden on Vendors, ch. 6 , ^ 2 ^ p. 279, &c. § 3, p. 290 (7ih edit.) ; 
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ing for the entirety of an estate, will not compelled 
to take an undivided aliquot part of it.^ 


,1 Sugden on YendorS) ch. 7, ^ 3, n. 1 to 24, p. 525 to 634 (lOlh edit.); 

§ 4, n. 1 to 38, p. 536 to 550 ; Lowndes v. Lane, 2 Cox, R. 363 ; 
Ellard v. Landaff, 1 B. & Beatt. 249, 250 ; Grant v. Mount, Cooper, R. 
173 ; Dyer v. Hargrave, 10 Yea. 505 ; Shirley v. Stratton, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 
440 ; Hovcnden on Frauds, p. 1 to 65 ; Drewe v. Hanson, 6 Yes. 

678 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1 , oh. 9, note‘(}); Waters v. Travis, 9 Johns. 
R. 450 ; Bowyer v. Bright, 13 Price, 702, 703, 704 ; Binkes v. Rokeby, 

2 Swanst. R. 222; Collier v. Jenkins, 1 Younge, R. 295 ; Dalby v. Pullen, 

3 Si(n. R. 29 ; Portman v. Mill, 2 Russ. R. 570; Bowyer v. Bright, 13 
Priee, R. 698 ; S. C. 1 McClelland, R. 479; Wood v. Griffith, 1 Swanst.* 
R. 54 ; Watts v. Waddle, B Peters, R. 389. Lord Erskine, in Halsey o. 
Grant, (13 Yes. 76, 77,) said, “If a Ce||rt of Equity can compel a party 
to perforiri a contract that is substantially difierent from that which he 
entered into, and proceed upon the principle of compensation, as it has 
compelled him to execute a contract substantially difierent and substan¬ 
tially less than that for which he stipulated, without some very distinct 
limitation of such jurisdiction, having all the precision of law, the rights 
of mankind under contracts must be extremely uncertain. There is no 
doubt, that this jurisdiction had its origin upon the foundation of a legal 
right, the law giving the title ; but a Court of law, from the modes in 
which justice is there administered, not being capable of giving a complete 
remedy, all the relief to which the party was entitled. This jurisdiction 
began so long ago as the time of King Henry the 7th; and though Courts 
of Equity then 'proceeded upon that principle, yet, the Courts of Law 
thought proper to resist the jurisdiction. Bromage v. Genning, (1 Roll’s 
Rep. 368,) in the 14th year of King James I. was the plainest case that 
can be'stated ; and the ground taken against the jurisdiction, the most 
untenable, preposterous, and unjust. This most beneficial jurisdiction was, 
in that instance, maintained in Equity. When the Courts of Equity had 
quieted these doubts, and maintained their jurisdiction, they could not con¬ 
fine it to cases of strict legal title; fur another principle, equally beneficial, 
is equally well known and established ; that Equity does not permit the 
forms of law to be made instruments of injustice, and will^terpose 
against par|||s attempting to avail themselves of the rigid rule of law for 
unconscientious purposes. Where, therefore, advantjage is taken of a cir¬ 
cumstance that does not admit a strict performance of the contract, if the 
failure is not substantial, Equity will interfere. If, for instance, the con¬ 
tract is for a term of 99 years in a farm, and it appears that the vendor 
has only 98 or 97 years, he must be nonsuited in an action. But Equity 

Dalby V. Pullen, 3 Sim. R. 29. 

EQ. JUB. — VOt. II. 10 
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§ 779: We have thus far principally spoken of cases 
of suits by the vendor against the purchaser for a spe¬ 
cific performance, where the contract has not been, or 
cannot be strictly complied tvith. But suits may also 
be brought by the purchaser for a specific performance^ 
under similar circumstances, where the vendor is inca¬ 
pable of making a complete title to all the property 
sold, or where there has been'a-substantial misdescrip¬ 
tion of it in important particulars; or where the terms, 
as to the time and manner of execution, have not been 
j)unctually or reasonably complied with on the part of 
the vendor. In these and the like cases, as it would be 
unjust to allow the veniior to take' advantage of his 
own wrong, or default, or misdescription. Courts of 
Equity allow the purchaser an election to proceed with 
the purchase }?ro taixtOy or to abandon it altogether. 
The general rule (for it is not universal) in all such 
cases, is, that the purchaser, if he chooses, is entitled to 
have the contract specifically performed, as far as the 
vendor can perform it, and to have an mbatement out 
of the* purchase-money or compensation, for any defi¬ 
ciency in the title, quantity, quality, description, or 
other matters touching the estate.^ But if the purcha- 


will not 80 deal with him; and if the other party can hare the substantial 
benefit of his contract, that slight difference being of no importance to 
him, Equity will interfere. Thus was introduced the principle of com- 
pensatioiw now so well established, — a principle which 1 have no dis- 
poeition m shake.” See, also, Morgan’s heirs v. Morga^ 2 Wheat. 
K.''890; Hepburn V. Auld, j Cranch, 262; Winne v. ReyndUb, 6 Paige, 
B. 407. 

.1 Baton V. Rogers, 1 Ves. & B. 351; Hill v. Buckley, 17 Ves. 394 ; 
Millegan o. Cooke, 16 Yes. 1; Waters v. Travis, 9 Johns. R. 465; Todd 
V. Gee, 17 Ves. 278, 279 ;*Wood ». Griffith, 1 Swanst. R. 64; Mestaer 
«. Gillespie, 11 Ves. 640 ; Graham v. Oliver, 3 Beav. 124, 128. In this 
Hut ease, Loyd Lsngdale said, ” The general rule, subject to some quali- 
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ser should insist upon such a performance', tlft Court 
will grant the relief only upon his compliance with 
equitable terms.^ 

§ 780. Perhaps it may be Ihily said, that in some of 
the cases, in which, in &rmer times, the strict terms 
of the contract, as to time, description, quantity, quality, 
and other circumstances of the estate sold, were dis¬ 
pensed with, Courts of .Equity went beyond the true 
limits, to which every jurisdiction of this sort should 
be confined, as it amounted to a substitution pro tanto, 
of what the parties had not contracted for.® But the 
tendency of the modern decisions is to bring the doc¬ 
trine within such moderate bounds, as seem clearly 
indicated by the principles of Equity, and by a reason¬ 
able regard to the convenience of mankind, as well as 
to the common accidents, mistakes, infirmities, and ine¬ 
qualities belonging to all human transactions.^ 

§ 781. We have hitherto been considering cases of 


fication, undoubtedly is, that where a party has entered into a contract for 
tlic sale of more than he has, the purchaser, if he thinks fit to accept that 
which it is in the power of the vendor to give, is entitled to a performance 
to 'that extent. There is, however, a very great difficulty in all these 
cases, and I scarcely know bow it can be overcome ; though a partial per¬ 
formance only, it has been somewhat incorrectly called a specific perform¬ 
ance. The sentiments oT Lord Rcdesdale on this point, as expressed by 
him in two cases before him, are strongly impressed on my mind. The 
Court has thought it right, in many cases, to get over those difficulties for 
the purpose of compelling parties to perform the agreements, into which 
they have entered; and it is right they should be compelled to do so, 
where it calf be done without any great preponderance of inconvenience.” 
King V. Wilson, 6 Bearan, R. 124. 

1 Faton V. Rogers, 1 Yes. & Beam. 351; Thomas v. Deering, 1 Keen, 
R. 729, 743, 747. 

^ See Halsey v. Grant, 18 Yes. 76 j Dretfl v. Hanson, 6 Ves. 678 ; 
Bowyer w. Bright, 13 Price, R. 702. 

® Newland on Contr. ch. 12, pi 264; Drewe u. Hanson, 6 \res. 678. 
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contracts inspecting lands within the reach of the Star 
tute of Frauds. But other cases within the reach of 
other clauses of the Statute of Frauds have occurred, 
and may again occur, in which, also, the remedial justice 
of Courts of Equity ought to te exerted by decreeing a 
specific performance of the contemplated act of trust. 
Thus, if a man, in confidence of the parol promise of an¬ 
other to perform the intended ,act, should omit to make 
certain provisions, ^fits, or arrangements for other per- ‘ 
sons, by will or otherwise, such a promise^ould be speci¬ 
fically enforced 'in Equity against such promisee; 
although founded on a parol declaration, creating a 
trust, contrary to the Statute of Frauds; for it would 
be a fraud upon all the other parties to permit him to 
derive a benefit from his own breach of duty and obli- 
gation.i Therefore, where a testator, by his will, gave 
an annuity to his nephew, and his brother (who was his 
executor and devisee of his real estate) promised to 
pay the annuity, otherwise the testator would have 
charged it on his lands devised; it was decreed, that 
the executor should specifically perform it by paying 
the annuity, although he had fully administered all the 
personal assets.® So, where a testator intended by 
will to fell timber to raise portions for his younger 
children; but his eldest son being by, desired him not 
to fell the timber, because it would deface the estate, 
and promised, that he would answer for the value of 
it to his brothers and sisters, and the testator forbore 
to cut the timber, and after his death, the eldest son 
refused to perform his promise, he was held bound by 


1 8 Wooddes. Lect. 57, f. 436; Ante, ^ 64, 356, 439. 

» Oldham o. Litchfield, 2 Vern. R. 506; S. C. 2 Fieem. R. 284 ; Ante, 
$ 64,256. 
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it.* So, where a tenant in tail was about to suffer a 
recovery, iJferder to provide for his younger children, 
and was kept by the issue i^ tail from so doing, by a 
promise to make such a provision, the issue in tail was 
decreed to perform the promise.^ So, where an execu¬ 
tor promised the testator to pay a legacy, and told the 
testator he need not put it into his will, he was decreed 
specifically to perform ,^ So, where a testator was 
about alterin^is will, for fear that there would not be 
assets enougMpo pay all the legacies, and his heir at 
law persuaded him not to alter it, promising to pay all 
the legacies, he was decreed specifically to perform his 
promise.^ 

§ 782. These may suffice as illustrations of the class 
of cases calling for a specific performance, which are 
within the purview of the Statute of Frauds. And we 
shall now proceed, in the next place, to ai brief state¬ 
ment of the other class of cases already referred to, 
namely, those, where relief is sought‘Under written or 
parol contracts, not within the Statute of Frauds. 
Many of these cases have already been incidentally 
taken notice of under the other heads, and especially 
under the heads of Accident, Mistake, and Fraud.® 


’ Dutton ti. Pool, S Lev. 211; S. C. 1 Ventr. 318 ; S. C. cited 2 Freem. 
R. 285 ; Ante, $ 64, 25G, 430. 

' 2 3 Wooddes. Lect. 57, p. 436. 

3 llccch V. Kcnnigate, Ambl. R. 67; S. C. 1 Ves. 123; Barrow v. 
Greenough, 3 Ves. 152, 154 ; Mestaer v. Gillespie, 11 Ves. 638; Cham¬ 
berlain V. Agar, 2 V. ^Bcam. 262; Devenish v. Baines. Free. Ch. 3. 

^ Chamberlainc v. Chamberlaine, 2 Freem. R. 34. 

® See Ante, ^ 54, 90, 152 to 157, 161, 330, 331. See, also, 3 Wood- 
des. Lect. 58, p. 471, 472. 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. F, ch. 3, § 11, and Id. B. 1, 

ch. 1, ^ 8, note (o) ; Jeremy on Eq. Juried. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 456, 
457. 


10 * 
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§ 783. Illustrations may easily be put, of cases where 
no action whatsoever would lie at law bet#feen the par¬ 
ties. Thus, if A. should enter into a contract with B., 
which contract B. should afterwards assign to a third 
person, there no action would be maintainable at law 
by such assignee against A., or .by A. against such 
assignee, on such contract. But a bill in Equity would 
well lie by either of them agj^st the other, either to 
enforce a specific execution of Sie con^ct, or to set it 
aside in the same manner, and under i|p same circum¬ 
stances, as such a bill would lie between the immedi¬ 
ate parties to it.* We all know, that privity of con¬ 
tract between the parties is, in general, indispensable 
to a suit at law; but Courts of Equity act in favor of 
all persons claiming by assignment under the parties, 
independent of any such privity.* 

§ 784. Upon similar principles, if a person has, in writ¬ 
ing, contracted to ^11 land, and afterwards refuses to 
perform his contract, and then sells the land to a pur¬ 
chaser with notice of the contact, the latter will be com¬ 
pelled to perform the contract of his vendor, for he stands 
upon the same equity; and although he is not personally 
liable on the contract, yet he will be decreed to convey 
the land in the same manner as his vendor.® In other 
words, he is treated as a trustee of the first vendee. 
So, if a power is reserved in a marriage settlement, for 
a feme covert to dispose of her separate property, real 
and personal. Courts of Equity will enforce the specific 
performance of it in favor of any party, claiming title 


* See Williams v. Steward, 3 Meriv. R. 486, 486 ; and Duke'of Chan- 
^ dos V. Talbot, 2 P. Will. 608 ; Champion ». Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 402. 

» Post, ^ 1040, 1057, 1057 a. , 

^ 3 Champion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 402; Potter v. Sanders, 6 Hare, 

E. I. 
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from her against her husband, although at l^w, it might, 
in many cases, be difficult to prevent the latter from 
exercising power over it.^ 

§ 785. The cases of contracts to grant an annuity 
for a life or lives, to settle the boundaries between con-, 
tiguous estates, and to levy a fine, have been already 
mentioned as proper matters for a bill for a specific 
performance.^ So, wj^p an agreement was made by 
persons, who were prwumptive heirs to another person, 
to divide the estate equally between them, without any 
reference to any will, which might be made by such 
person, it was held valid; and that it should be specifi¬ 
cally decreed.^ So, contracts to invest money in land, 
and, on the onKr hand, to turn land into money, have 
been held proper for a specific performance.** So, a 
contract to make mutual wills, if one of th^ parties has 
died, having made a will according to the agreement, 
will be decreed in equity to, be specifically executed by 
the surviving party, if he has e^oyed the benefit ofij 
the will of the other party.® So, a general covenant to 
indemnify a party for the purchase-money, due for land, 
upon an assignment thereof to an assignee, although it 
sounds only in damages, will be decreed to .be specifi- 


‘ Jeremy on Eq. Jnrisd. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ S, p. 207, 208; Id. B. 1, Pt. 2, 
eh. 4, ^ 1, p. 430, 431; llippon v. Dawding, Ambler, R. 565 ; Power v. 
Bailey, 1 B. & Beatt. 49; Fettiplace v. Gorges, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 8; 3 Wood* 
des. Lect. 68, p. 444 ; Post, § 788, 789, 790. 

« Ante, ^ 722, 729, 730; Nield v. Smith, 14 Ves. 490; Penn v. Lord 
Baltimore, 1 Ves. 444. 

® Beckiey v. Newland, 2 P. Will. 182 ; Id. 608 ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 58, 
p. 451 V Newland on Contr. ch. 6, p. 110; Ante, ^ 265. 

* Newland on Contr. ch. 3, p. 43, 47; ch. 6, p. 109. 

® Dufour V. Ferrara, cited 3 Ves. 412,416; Goilmerc v. Batlison, 1 Vern. 
48 ; Newland on Contr. ch. 6, p. 111. 
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daily performed by the assignee, upon the principle of 
Qum timet} 

§ 786. Another curious case, illustrative of the ex¬ 
tent to which Courts of Equity will go, to enforce a 
specific performance of contracts against parties and 
privies in estate, in cases where a fraudulent evasion is 
attempted, has been recently propounded and acted 
upon in the. House of Lords.’ M a person covenants, 
or agrees, or in any other manimr validly binds himself 
to give to A., by his will, as much property as he gives 
to any other child, he may put it out of his power to 
do so, by giving away all his property in his lifetime. 
Or, if he binds himself to give to A.^ much as he 
gives to B., by his will, he may, in his metirae, give to 
B. what he please:, so as, by his will, he shall give to A. 
as much as he gives to B. But, then, the gifts which 
he makes in his lifetime to B., must be out and out. 
For, if to defraud or defeat the obligation which ho has 
ithus “entered into, he gives to B. any property, real or ^ 
personal, over whi(^ he retains a control, or in which 
he reserves an interest to himself: then, in order to 
protect the agreement or obligation, which he has 
entered into, and to defeat the fraud attempted upon 
that agreement or obligation, and to prevent his escap¬ 
ing, as it were, from his own contract. Courts of Equity 
'Will treat this gift to B. in the same manner as if it 
were purely testamentary, and were included in a will; 
and the subject-matter of the gift will be brought back, 
and made the fund out of which to perform the obliga¬ 
tion. At all events, it will be made the measure for 


• Champion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 405,406, and the cases there 
cited ; 1 Fonbl. £q. B. 1, ch. 1, 8, and note (^)Ante, $ 730 ; Post, 

^ 849, 850. 
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calculating, and ordering the performance of, and deal¬ 
ing with, tho claim arising under that agreement or 
obligation.* 

§ 787. These cases are sufficient to point out the 
general course of remedial justice in equity, in all cases 
of specific performance, whether the||are within or 
without the Statute of Frauds. To go over all the 
doctrines applicable to the subject, in all the varieties, 
would require a discussion wholly incompatible with 
the objects of this work. The principles already ex¬ 
pounded may serve to explain the true nature and 
extent of the jurisdiction at present exercised; a juris¬ 
diction, which has been an appropriate theme of praise 
on all occasions, in which the claims of Courts of 
Equity to public favor have been vindicated by their 
friends, or assailed by their enemies.^ In conclusion, 
it may, however, be proper to remark, that all the cases 
for a specific performance, which we have been exam¬ 
ining, presuppose tho contract to be between competenti 
parties, and founded upon a valuable or meritorious 
consideration; for Courts of Equity will not, as we 
have seen, and shall presently more fully see,^ carry 
into specific execution, any merely mid& pacts or volun¬ 
tary agreements, not founded upon some valuable or 


1 Lofran r. Wienholt, 7 Bligh, R. 53, 54. [See Moorhouse v. Colvin, 
9 Eng Law & Eq Rf 136, where a bill was brought by a husband to 
enforce an alleged contract to bequeathe his wife the sum of JC2,000, upon 
which expectation he married her.] 

3 Jeremy on Eq Jurisd. J3. 3, Ft. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 44^; 1 Fonbl. Eq. 
B 1, ch 5, ^ 1, and notes (a), (e) ; Id. $ 2, (h ); 1 Madd Ch Fr. 326, 
327. 

3 Ante, ^ 433, 706, 706 a., 750, 769 ; Post, § 793, a., 973, 977, 987, 
1040 , Woodcock v. Bennet, 1 Cowen, R. 711, Crosbie v. McDonal, 
13 Ves. 148 , WycherlSy v. Wycherley, 2 Eden, li. 177. 
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meritorious consideration; nor between parties not sui 
juris or competebt to contract, as such infants and 
femes covert;^ nor (as we have already seen) any 
agreements, which are against public policy, or are im¬ 
moral, or which involve a breach of trust.® 

§ 788. It m^ also be stated, that, in general, where 
the specific execution of a contract respecting lands 
will be decreed between the’parties, it will be decreed 
betw'een all persons,/claiming under them in privity of 
estate, or of representation, or of title, unless other con¬ 
trolling equities are interposed.® If a person purchases 
lands with knowledge of a prior contract to convey 
them, he is (as we have seen) affected by all the equi¬ 
ties, which affected the lands in the hands of the ven¬ 
dor.'* The lien of the vendor for the purchase-money 
attaches to them, and such purchaser may be compelled 
either to pay the purchase-money, or to surrender up 
the land, or to have it sold for the benefit of the vendor. 

I In this view, the remedy of the vendor against such 
purchaser may be said to be in renif rather than in 2 >cr- 
sonam.^ On the other hand, if the vendee, under such 
a contract, conveys the same to a third person, the 
latter, upon paying the purchase-money, may compel the 
vendor, and any person claiming under him in privity. 


1 Flight V. Bolland, 4 Russ. R. 298, 301 ; Ante, 723, 751, note. 

® 1 Bladd. Ch. Pr. 328, Brownsmith v. Gilbournc, 2 Str. 738 ; Jcrcray 
on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, § 1, p. 445, 451 ,* 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 
1, ^ 7 (r); Ellison v. Ellison, 6 Ves. 656, 662 ; Ex parte Pye, 18 Ves. 
149; Ante, ^ 293, 294, 2%, 297, 769. 

8 See 3 Wooddes. Lect 68, p. 468, 469,472; Newland on Contr. ch. 2, 
p. 34, &c.; Jeremy on Equity Jurisd. B. 3,Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p 418, 449 : 
Champion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 398, 402, 403 ; Smith v. Hibbard, 
3 Dick. 730. 

* « Ante, $ 784. 

5 Chanopion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 398, 402. 
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or as a purchaser with' notice, to complete the contract 
and convey the title to him.^ 

§ 789. The general principle, upon which this doc¬ 
trine proceeds, is, that from the time of the contract for 
the sale of the land, the vendor, as to the land, becomes 
a trustee for the vendee, and the vendee, as to the pur- 
chase-money, a trustee for the vendor, who has a lien 
upon the land therefor. And every subsequent purcha¬ 
ser from either, with notice, becomes subject to the 
same equities, as the party would be, from whom he 
purchased.® In cases of this sort, if the original 
vendee dies, after having sold the lands to a third 
person, who is to pay the purchase-money, his per¬ 
sonal representatives are entitled to proceed against 
such purchaser in Equity, to indemnify them, and to 
pay the purchase-money.® On the other hand, if the 
vendor dies, his personal representatives may enforce the 
lien for the purchase-money against the land in the 
possession of the purchaser. But, who, as between the 
heirs and personal representatives of the vendee or a 
subsequent purchaser, is to bear the charge, that is, 
whether it is to be borne by the personal estate, or by 
the land purchased, is a matter properly belonging to 
other branches of Equity jurisdiction, in which the 
marshalling of assets is considered.^ 


* Ibid ; Winged v. Lefebury, 2 Eq. Abridg. S2, pi. 43; Taylor r. Stib- 
bert, 2 Ves jr. 437; Daniels v. Davidson, 16 Ves. 249; S. C. 17 Ves. 
433 , Ante, ^ 784. 

3 Champion o. Drown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 403 ; Davie v.Beardsliam, 1 Ch. 
Cas. 39, Green v. Smith, 1 Atk. 572, 573 ; Follexfen o. Moore, 3 AtL. 
273; Mdckreth v. Symmons, 15 Ves. 329, 336; Walker v. Preswick, 2 
Ves. 022; Tiimmer v. Bayne, 9 Ves. 209 ; Ante, ^ 506. 

^ Champion v. Brown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 405, 406. 

* Ante, ^ 558 to 580 ; Champion v. Brown,^6 Johns. Ch. R. 402. 
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§ 790.**'Ther^ is another consideration, which is inci¬ 
dent to this subjeci, and to which Courts ofEquity have 
given an attention and effect proportioned to its im¬ 
portance. In the view of Courts of Law, contracts 
respecting lands, or other things, of which a specific 
execution will he decreed in Equity, are 'jonsidered as 
simple executory agreements, and as not attaching to 
the property in any manner, as an incident, or as a 
present or future chj'.rge. But Courts ofEquity regard 
them in a very different light. They treat them, for 
most purposes, precisely as if they had been specifi¬ 
cally executed.^ Thus, if a man has entered into a 
valid contract for the purchase of land, he is treated in 
Equity as the equitable owner of the land, and the ven¬ 
dor is treated as iho owner of the money. The purchaser 
may devise it as land, even before the conveyance is 
made, and it passes by descent to his heir as land.® 
The vendor is deemed in Equity to stand seised of it 
for the benefit of the purchaser; and the trust (as has 
been already statedj attaches to the land, so as to bind 
the heir of the vendor, and every one clainiing under 
him as a purchaser, with notice of the trust.® The heir 
of the purchaser may come into Equity and insist upon 
a specific performance of the contract; and, unless 
some other circumstances affect the case, he may 
require the purchase-money to be paid out of the per¬ 
sonal estate of the purchaser, in the hands of his personal 
representative. On the other hand, the* vendor may 
come into Equity for a specific performance of the con¬ 
tract on the other side, and to have the money paid; 

J 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, ch. 6, ^ 9, note («) ; Ante, ^ 64 y. 

'j'S Seton V. Slade, 7 Vee. 264, 274; Poet, § 1212. 

» Ante, $ 788, 789. 
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for the remedy, in cases of specifi&^^<^mance, is mu¬ 
tual,^ and the purchase-money is treats as the personal 
estate of the vendor, and goes, as such, to his personal 
representatives. In like manner, land, articled or 
devised to be sold, and turned into money, is reputed as 
money,® and money, articled or bequeathed to be in¬ 
vested in land, has, in Jlquity, many of the qualities of 
real estate, and«is descendible and devisable as such, 
according to the rules of inheritance in other cases.® 


1 Ante, § 723; Post, ^ 796, ^ 1212, § 1214. 

^ [See Burr v. Sim, 1 Wharton, 252; Pratt v. Taliaferro, 3 Leigh, 419; 
North V. Valk, Dudley’s Eq. R. 212 ; Lindsay v, Pleasants, 4 Iredell, Eq. 
R. 321; Wood v. Cone, 7 Paige, 472; Wood v. Keyes, 8 Paige, 365.] 

3 Post, ^ 1212 to 1215 ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 58, p. 466 to 468; 1 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 9, and notes (i) (/) ; Newland on Contr. ch. 3, p. 48 
to 64; Craig v. Leslie, 3 Wheat. R. 563,577,578 ; Fletcher v. Ashburner, 
1 Bro. Ch. R. 496. See 1 Equity Leading Cases, 534, and Editor’s notes. 
Taylor v. Berham, 5 How. S. C. R. 234 ; Willing v. Peters, 7 Barr, 287; 
Doughty V. Bull, 2 P. Will. 320 ; Yates v. Compton, 2 P. Will. 308 , 
Trclawney v. Booth, 2 Atk. 307; Rose v. Cunynghamo, 11 Vcs. 554; 
Kirkman ti. Miles, 13 Ves. 338. As a fit illustration of the text, Mr. 
Fonblanque’s note (1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 9, note t,') containing the 
principal authorities, is here inserted. “ The rule,” says he, equally 
applies to money devised to be laid out in land. The authorities, to 
show that money, agreed or directed to bo laid out in land, is to be 
considered as land, are very numerous. The force of the rule is particu¬ 
larly evinced by those cases, in which it has been held, that the money, 
agreed or directed to be laid out, so fully becomes land, as, Ist, not to be 
personal assets; Earl of Pembroke v. Beighden, 3 Ch. Rep. 115 ; 2 Vern. 
52 ; Lawrence v. Beverly, 2 Keble, 811; cited also in Kettleby v. Att- 
wood, 1 Vern. 298,^^41; 2dly, to be subject to the curtesy of the husband, 
though not to the dower of the wife; Sweetapple v. Bindon, 2 Vern. 536; 
Otway V. Hudson, 2 Vern. 538; 3dly, to pass as land by will, if subject 
to the real use at the time the will was made. |Nee ch. 4, ^ 2, note (n). 
See, also, Milner v. Mills, Mosely, 123 ; Greenhill v. Greenhill, 2 Vern 
679, Prec. Ch. 320 ; Shorer v. Shorer, 10 Mod. 39; Lingen v. Sowray, 1P 
Wms. 172 ; Guidottu. Guidott, 3 Atk. 254 ; 4thly, not to pass as money by 
a general bequest to a legatee; but it will by a particular description, as so 
much money to be laid out in land; Cross v. Addenbroke; Fulham u. 
Jones, cited in a note to Leehmere v, Earl Carlisle, 3 P. Wros. 222; 
EQ. JUB. — VOIi. II. 11 
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So, if a trusted a||S|^ take property with absolute direc> 
tions to sell andRonvert it into money, there, although 
the directions were not carried into effect during the 
life of the party creating the trust, the property would 
be deemed personalty. But if the charge is not abso¬ 
lute, as if a testator should charge his real estate for 

•if- 


or by a bequest of all the testator’s estate in law and Equity; Rashleigh 
V. Masters, 1 Ves. jr. 204. But Equity will not consider money as land, 
unless the covenant or direction to lay it out in land be express; Symons 
V. Butter, 2 Yern. 227; Curling v. May, M. 8, G. II. cited in Guidott r. 
Guidott, 3 Atk. 255. And as money agreed or directed to be laid out in 
land, shall in general be considered as land, so land agreed or directed to be 
sold, shall be considered and treated as money; Gilb. Lex Pretoria, 243; 
but see Ashby v. Palmer, 1 Merivale, R. 296. As to from what time the 
conversion shall be supposed, see Sitwell v. Bernard, 6 Yes. 520; Elwin v. 
El win, 8 Yes. 547; and the creditors of the bargainer may compel the 
heir to convey the land *, Best v. Stanford, 1 Salk. 151. But it must not 
be understood, that where a testator directs his real estate to be sold for 
purposes which are answered out of the personal estate, the next of kin 
may insist upon the real estate’s being sold; for ‘ there is no Equity 
between the next of kin and the heir; but the general principle is, that 
the heir takes all that, which is not for a defined and specific purpose 
given by the willChitty v. Parker, 2 Yes. jr. 271; Ex parte Bromfield, 
1 Ves. jr. 453; Oxenden v. Lord Compton, 2 Ves. jr. 69; Walker v. 
Denne, 2 Yes. jr. 170; Lord Compton v. Oxonden, 2 Yes. jr. 361; but 
see Wheldale v. Partridge, 8 Yea. 235. And where the testator was 
entitled to a fund, as money or land, his real and personal representatives 
shall take it as money or as land, according as the testator would have 
taken it. See Ackroyd v. Smithson, and the cases there cited, 1 Bro. Ch. 
R. 603 ; see, also, Hewitt v. Wright, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 86, as to Lord Thur- 
low’s opinion, that money, resulting to the heir, as b^g produced by sale 
of real estate undisposed of, is to be considered as personal estate of the 
heir, and as such woujd go to his executor; Russell v. Smythies, 1 Cox, 
R. 215. But if the use ^ possession were not united, it would still be 
considered as land; Rashleigh r. Masters, 1 Yes. jr. 201; Wheldale v. 
Pertridge, 8 Yes. 235.” The same subject is most amply discussed by Mr. 
Jfewland, with uncommon care, in his treatise on Contracts, ch. 3, p. 48 
to 64. See, also, Jeremy on £q. Juried. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 446, 
447f Cmig v. Leslie, 3 Wheat. R. 577; 3 Fonbl. on £q. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 2, 
note (n). 
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the payment of his debts, it Ttfill character as 

real estate, so far as the charge does not extend, until 
it is actually converted.^ The like rule will apply to 
the case of real estate conveyed to a trustee in trust, 
to permit a mortgagor to receive the rents and profits, 
and upon payment of the mortgage money to reconvey 
to the mortgagor, and||ipon default of payment to sell 
the premises, and pay over the residue to the mortga¬ 
gor after payment of the mortgage; there, if no sale 
should be made until after the death of the mortgagor, 
it will pass by his devise to his devisee, or to his heir, 
as real estate, and not as personalty. 

§ 791. The ground of this latter doctrine is, that 
Courts of Equity' will regard the substance, and not the 
mere form of agreements and other instruments; and 
will give them the precise effect which the parties in¬ 
tended, in furtherance of that intention. It is pre¬ 
sumed, that the parties, in directing money to be 
invested in land, or land to be turned into money, intend 
that the property shall assume the very character of the 
property into which it is to be converted; whatever 
may be the manner in which that direction is given. 
And no one will deny, that it is competent, at least in 
a Court of Equity, for the owner of the fund to make 
land money, or money land, at his sole will and plea¬ 
sure.^ 

§ 792. But, although these are the general princi¬ 
ples adopted by Courts of Equity, yet they are not 
without limitations and qualifications,^ standing upon 

1 Bourne v. Bourne, 2 Hare, R. 38; Dalzell on the Law of ConTeraion, 
89 . 

a Ibid. 

a Ibid , Post, $ 1212 to 1214. 

* See North v. Valk, Dudley’s Eq B. 212. 
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peculiar still consistent with those princi¬ 

ples. Thus, (as we have seen,) nothing is looked upon, 
in equity, as done, but what ought to be done 5 not 
what might have been done.^ Nor will equity consider 
things as thus done in favor of everybody; but onljr 
in favor of those who have a right to pray that they 
might be done.^ - 

§ 793. Upon the ground of intention, also, if it can 
be collected from, aidy present or subsequent acts of the 
parties, that it is their intention, notwithstanding any 
will, or deed, or other instrument, that the property 
shall retain its present character, .either in whole or in 
part. Courts of Equity will act upon that intention.® 
Thus, for instance, if money is directed by will, or 
other instrument, to be laid out in land, or land is 
directed to be turned into money, the party entitled to 
the beneficial interest may, in either case, if he cleets 
so to do, prevent any conversion of the properly from 
its present state, aqd hold it as it is. And this elec¬ 
tion he may make, as well by acts or declarations, 
clearly indicating a determination to that elTect, as by 
an application to a Court of Equity. It is this election, 
however, and not the mere right to make it, which 
changes the character of the estate, so as to make it 
real or personal, at the will of the party entitled to the 
whole beneficial interest. If he does not make such an 
election in time to stamp the property with a character 


* Ante, ^ 64, ^ 790. 

9 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 9, and note (a) j Ante, ^ 664, g ,; Crai^ v. 
■ieslie, 3 Wheat. R. 577, 578. 

> 9 See Mr. Cox’s note to Cruse t>. Barley, 3 P. Will. 22, note (1); Craig 
V. 3 Wheat. R. 577 to 585; NewbySkinner, 1 Dev. &, Bat. 

£q. B’. 488; Post, ^ 1212 to 1215, 1250 ; Shadford v. Temple, 10 Simons, 
R. 184. 
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different from that> which the willS^&er instrument 
gives it, the latter character acconipums it, with all its 
legal consequences, into the hands of those who are 
entitled to it in that character. So thal^ in case of the 
death of the party thus beneficially entitled, without 
having made an election, the property will pass to his 
heirs, or personal rejMjteentatives, in the same manner 
it would have done^n the trust had been executed, 
and the conversion had been actually made in his life¬ 
time.* 

§ 793 a. We have already had . occasion to remark, 
throughout the whole of the preceding discussion re- 


1 Craig V. Leslie, 3 Wheat. B. 577, 578, 579; Kirkman v. Miles, 13 
Vas. 338; Edwards v. Countess of Warwick, 2 P. Will. 171; Boper ». 
Radcliife, 9 Mod. 167; Cruse v. Barley, 3 P. Will. 20, and Mr. Cox’s 
note; Id. 22; Ackroyd v. Smithson, 1 Bro. Ch. B. 503, and Mr. Belt’s 
note; S. C. cited 3 P. Will. 22, Cox’s note; Hewittv. Wright, 1 Bio. 
Ch. R. 86; Seton v. Slade, 7 Ves. 274. This whole, subject is most 
elaborately considered upon all the distinctions stated fni the text, in the 
opinion of the Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Washington, in Craigi v. 
Leslie, 3 Wheat. R. 577 to 588, which will well reward the diligent pe¬ 
rusal of the reader. Mr. Cox’s note, also, to Cruse v. parley, 3 F. Will. 
22, note (1), contains a valuable exposition of the doc^ne. The question 
often arises, under wills between personal representatives and real repre¬ 
sentatives, as to who are entitled; and the struggle is maintained with 
great pertinacity on each side. Thus, if a testator should direct that his 
lands should be sold for the payment of his debts, or for other purposes, 
the question would arise, whether he meant to give the produce of his 
real estate the quality of personalty to all intents and purposes, or only so 
far as respected the purposes of his will. For, unless the testator has 
sufficiently declared his intention, not only that the realty shall be con¬ 
verted into personalty for the purposes of the will; but further, that the 
produce of the real estate shall be taken as personalty, whether such pur¬ 
poses take eflfect or not, so much of the real estate of the produce of it, as 
may not, in the event, be required for any purposes of the will from any 
cause whatsoever, will result to the heir at law, who will be entitled to 
hold it in any character which he may elect. See Mr. Cox’s notes supra; 
Ante, ^ 790; Post, ^ 1212 to 1215. 
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speoting Bills for Specific performance of contracts, that 
it has been constantly supposed, that the contract was 
one founded upon a valuable consideration in the con¬ 
templation of law.^ In respect to voluntary contracts, 
or such as are not founded in a valuable consideration, 
we have already had occasion to state, that Courts 
of Equity do not interfere to jj^orce them, either as 
against the party himself or IPagainst other volun¬ 
teers claiming under him.® Thus, for example, if a 
party should enter into a voluntary agreement to trans¬ 
fer stock to another, or to give him a sum of money, or 
to convey to him certain real estate, Courts of Equity 
would not assist in enforcing the agreement, either 
against the party entering into the agreement, or 
against his perso**al representatives; for the party con¬ 
tracted with is a mere volunteer.^ The same rule is 
applied to imperfect gifts, not testamentary, mdcr vivos, 
to imperfect voluntary assignments of debts and other 
property, ^ voluntary executory trusts, and to volun¬ 
tary defective conveyances/ A few cases may serve 


1 Ante, ^ 787. 

a Ante, § 433, note (1), $ 706, 706 a , 787; 1 Fonbl. on Equity, B. 1 
ch. 6, ^ 2, note (A), § 3, Tate v Hilbert, 2 Ves jr. 112, Jefferys v Jef- 
ferys, 1 Craig & Phillips, R. 136,141, Meek i. Kcttlewell, The (Engliah) 
Jurist for Dec. 1843, p 1121; S. C. 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 342 

3 Ex parte Pye, 18 Ves. 149; Bunn v. Winthrop, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 330, 
337, 338; Pulvertoft t. Pulvertoft, 18 Ves. 98, 99; Antrobus v. Smith, 
12 Ves. 39, 45, 46; Ellison v Ellison, 6 Ves. 662; Edwards v. Junes, 1 
Mylne t>. Craig, 226, 237, Duffield w Elvves, 1 Bligh, R. N. S. 629, 630, 
531; Colman v. Sarrcl, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 12, S. C. 1 Ves. jr. R. 59 66; 
Jefferys v. Jefferys, 1 Ciaig & Phillips, 138,141; Post, § 793 i. 

* Ellison V. Elhson, 6 Ves. 662, Ex parte, 18 Ves. 149; Bunn v, Win¬ 
throp, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 336, 337, 338, Edwards e. Jones, 1 Mylne & 
Craig, 226, 227, S. C. 7 Simons, R. 325; Tusnell v. Constable, 8 Simons, 
R. 60,^0; Ante, $ 433, note 1, ^ 706, a ., 1 Fonbl. on Equity, B, 1, ch. 
5, $ 2, «iid note (A). Callaghan ». Callaghan, 8 Clark & Fmnel. R. 394, 
401; Dilloo p. Copper, 4 Myln6 & Craig, 647, 670, 671; Antrobus v. 
iSmiUi, 19 V«i. 30. 
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to illustrato this doctrine. Thus; istere a parent has 
assigned certain scrip to his daughter by a written 
assignment, which operated ^s an equitable assignment, 
only, and not« as a legal transfer, a Court of Equity 
refused to compel the donor or his executors to perfect 
the gift.^ So, where a lady, by a writing, assigned a 
bond of a third pSHttp to her neice, and delivered the 
bond to the latter^md then died, a Court of Equity 
refused to enforce the assignment against the executor, 
or to decree payment of the money by the obligor to 
the niece .2 So, where a testatrix drew a check on her 
bankers for £160, in favor of A., and verbally directed 
A. to apply that sum, or so much of it as might^e ne¬ 
cessary, to make up to a legatee the difference in value 
between a legacy of £100 which she had by her will 
given to the legatee, and the price of a £100 share in 
a certain railway ; the testatrix informing A. that she 
intended to give the share instead of the legacy, but 
she did not think it necessary to alter her will; and 
the bankers gave credit to A. f5r the £150: in a suit 
for the administration of the testatrix’s estate, it was 
held, that there was no trust created for the benefit of 
the legatee in respect to the £150, as it could not be 
inferred, from the facts, that the testatrix meant to 
place this disposition of the £150 out of her own con¬ 
trol in her lifetime. It was, therefore, not an absolute 
perfected gift.® [So, where a husband executed a docu- 


^ntrobus V. Smith, IS Yes. 39, 43; Ante, ^ 433 and note. 

2 Edwards v. Jones, 1 Mjlne & Craig, 226; S. C. 7 Simons, R. 325, 
Ante, ^ 433 and note. 

3 Hughes V. Stubbs, 1 Hare’s R. 470. In this case, Mr. Vico Chan¬ 
cellor Wigram said, “ The question is, whether the tostatrii has so dealt 
with the sum of JC150 in question, as to make it no longer her property 
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ment which was attested by two witnesses, giving to 
his wife a freehold l^nse in which they resided, but 
afterwards died, without making a will, and the heir 
at law recovered a verdict for the possession of the 
house against the wife, it was held, that the gift to her 


but the property of Mrs. Gelding (the legatee.) If a person intending to 
give property to another ve8|s that property in trustees, and declares a 
trust upon it in favor of the object of his bounty, there are cases which 
establish that, by such acts, the gift is perfected, and the author of the 
trust loses all dominion over it. (Colman v. Sarrel, 3 Bro. C. C. 12 ; S. 
C. 1 Yes. jr. 50; Ellison v. Ellison, 6 Yes. 656 ; Fulvertoft c. FulvertoA, 
18 Yes. 84; Ex parte Pye, Ex parte Dubost, 18 es. 140.) See Price v. 
Price, Law & Eq. R. 271. The principle has been extended to 

oases inwhich the author cf the gift has had the legal dominion over the 
property remaining in h'm, but has completely declared himself to be a 
trustee of that property for he object indicated ; (Ex parte Pye, Ex parte 
Dubost. But it is clear, also, that a person not intending to give or to 
part with the dominion over his property, may retain such dominion, not¬ 
withstanding he may have vested the property in trustees, and have 
declared a trust upon it in favor of third persons; (Walwyn v. Coutts, 3 
Sim. 14; Ganard v. Lord Lauderdale, 3 Sim. 1; S. C. 2 R. & M. 451; 
Aeton V. Woodgate, 2 Myl. & K. 402; Gaskell v. Gaskell, 2 Younge & 
J. 502.) The diflerent effects thus given by Courts of Equity to transac¬ 
tions similar in form, necessarily give rise, in some cases, to questions of 
considerable difficulty. But the distinction which has been taken between 
the two classes of eases is founded in reason pd good sense, and however 
refined that distinction may in some instances appear, I do not entertain a 
doubt but that Courts of Equity will continue to maintain it. The dis¬ 
tinction,’’ (as Lord Cottenham observed, in Bell v. Cureton, 2 Myl. & K. 
511, speaking of trusts for the payment of debts,) “is adopted to promote 
the views and intentions of the parties. A man who, without communica¬ 
tion with his creditors, puts property into the hands of trustees fotr the 
parpbse of paying his debts, proposes only a benefit to himself by the pay¬ 
ment df his debts — his object is not to benefit his creditors. It would, 
therefore, be a result most remote from the contemplation of the debtor, if 
it should be held that any creditor, discovering the transaction, shouil be 
able to fasten upon the property and invest himself with the character of a 
cestui gue trusty The result of the cases is, that the court looks into the 
natuKl of tjie transaction, and determines frdm the nature of the transac¬ 
tion, whEirt the oflbet of it shall be in divesting the owner of the property 
to which it relttes.” 
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was incomplete, and a bill asking that the heir at law 
might be declared a trustee of the wife, was dismissed.^] 
So, where a iestator, to whom a party was indebted in 
one sum on a note, aUd in another on a bond, in his 
will bequeathed to a son a part of the entire debt, and 
afterwards, by codicil, revoked the bequest^ and, by an 
indorsement on th|^bond, declared that he thereby 
acquitted the obligor, of the sum, and stated, that, in 
consequence thereof, he had revoked the bequest, to 
the same amount made by the codicil; it was held, that 
the obligor was not entitled, after the death of the tes¬ 
tator, to come into Equity for an injunction and relief 
against the enforcement of the bond, because he was a' 
mere volunteer, and the acquittance was without any 
consideration to support it.® On the other hand, if the 
transfer, assignment, trust, or conveyance, is completed 
at law, so that no further act remains to be done to 
give full effect to the title, there. Courts of Equity will 
enforce it throughout, although it is de^dved from a 
mere gift or other voluntary act of the party. Thus, 
for example, if there is a gift of stock, and a transfer is 
actually made thereof, it will be held valid against the 
donor and his representatives.® So, if an assignment of 
a debt or other property is consummate, so as to pass 
the title, and no farther act is to be done by the donor, 
it will be enforced in Equity.** So, if a creditor, shortly 


1 Price V. Price, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. Hep. 271. 

3 Tufnell V. Constable, 8 Simons, R. 69. 

,3 Ex parte Pye, 18 Ves. 149; Edwards v. Jones, 1 Mylne & Craig, 
226, 237 ; Fortescue v. Barnett, 3 Mylne & Keen, 36; Ellison v. Ellison, 
6 Ves. 662; Ante, ^ 433, note; Post, ^ 973 o., 987, 1040, 1040 ii, 1196; 
Collinson v. Pattrick, 2 Keen, R. 123, 134. 

* Fortescue v. Barnett, 3 Mylne & Keen, 36; Sloane v. Cadogan, Sug? 
den o» Vendors, Appx. 26 (9th edition.) The application of the principle 
in these cases must, since the remarks of Lord Cottenham on them, in 
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before his death, should send verbal message to his 
debtor to hold the debt in trust for a particular person, 
and the debtor should assent thereto, and the fact is 
communicated to the *cestui que trust or beneficiary^ 
there the trust, although verbal, will be held consum¬ 
mate and enforced against the representatives or the 
creditor after his death.* 

% 

§ 793 h. It has been said that there are exceptions, 
however, to the rule where ^^he contract or conveyance, 
although voluntary, is deemed to be founded upon a 
meritorious, as contradistinguished from a valuable con¬ 
sideration; and that Courts of Equity will interfere 
and aid a defective conveyance, as they will the defect¬ 
ive execution of a power against mere volunteers 
under the same party, where it is designed to be a pro- 


Edwardd v. Jonea, 1 Mylne & Craig, 238, 239, 240, be deemed open to 
some doubt. Bqi'they certainly derive support from the case of Richards 
V. Symes, 2 £q. Abrig. 617, cited Ante, $ 607, b., and commented on by 
Lord Eldon, in Duffield v. Elwes, 1 Bligh, R. 538, 539. See also. Ante* 
^ 433, note, and the Vice-Chancellor’s remarks in Edwards v. jiones, 7 Si¬ 
mons, R. 325.- See Collinson v. Pattrick, 2 Keen, R. 122,134; tVard v. 
Andland, 8 Beavan, R. 201. 

• 1 M’Fadden v. Jenkins, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 153. In this case. Lord 
Lyndhurst said some points were disposed by the Vice-Chancellor, in this 
case, which are indeed free from^oubt, and appear not to have been con¬ 
tested in this Court, viz. that a declaration by parol is sufficient to create 
a trust of personal property; and that if the testator, Thomas fFarnj, had, 
in his lifetime, declared himself a trustee of the debt for the plaintiff, that 
in equity, would perfect the gift to the plaintiff as against Thomas .Worry 
and h& estate. The distinctions upon this subject are undoubtedly refined, 
bat it does not appear to me that there is any substantial different be¬ 
tween such a case and the present. The testator, in directing Jenkins to 
hold the money in trust for the plaintiff, which was assented to and acted 
upon bj JenkinSf impressed, I think, a trust upon the money, which was 
complete and irrevocable. It was equivalent to a declaration by the testa¬ 
tor that debt was a trust for th^ plaintiff. The transaction bears no 
resemblande ta an undertaking or agreement to assign. It was in terms a 
trust, and the aid of the Coart was n6t necessary to complete it. 
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vision for a wife or cblRFen; for, in sucb cases, it is 
treaiid as fopinded in a meritorious consideration, since 
the party is under a natural anjd a moral obligation to 
provide for them.^ And, it has been added, that it 
might be a very different question whether such a de¬ 
fective conveyance, or a defective execution of a power, 
would be enforced against the grantor or appointor* 
himself, unless he had voluntarily entered into some 
contract to make a perfect conveyance, or to execute 
the power. And, accordingly, in a recent case, it was 
held, on great consideration, that a voluntaiy contract, 
in writing, by a father, to make a post-nuptial provi¬ 
sion or settlement upon his daughter, might be enforced 
against him in Equity, as being founded on a* merito¬ 
rious, although not on a valuable consideration.^ But 
this doctrine has been since denied, and the general 
rule seems now established, that the Court will not 
execute a voluntary contract, but will withhold assist¬ 
ance from a volunteer, whether he seeik' to have the 
benefit of a contract, or a covenant, or a settlement.® 


‘ Ante, ^ 95, 1G9, 433, 706, 706 a. ; 1 Fonbl. on Equity, B. 1, ch. 5, 
^3; Fotiicrgill v. Fothergill, 3 Freem. R. 856; Ellis v. Nimoio, Lloyd 
& Gould's Rep. 333; Bunn v. Winthrop, 1 Johns. Ch. K. 336, 337, 338; 
Minturn v. Seymour, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 498, 500. See, also, Colyer v. 
Countess of Mulgrave, 3 Keen, R. 81, 97, 98. 

3 Ellis V. Nimrao, Lloyd & Goold’s Rep. 333. See, also, Sloane v. 
Cadogan, Sugden on Vendors, Appx. No. 36 (9th edit.); Fortescue v. 
Barnett, 3 Mylne & Keen, 56; Edwards v. Jones, 1 Mylne & Craig. 836, 
338, 339, 340; Antrobus v. Smith, 13 Yes. 39; Minturn v. Seymour, 4 
Johili. Ch. R. 498, 500. See, also. King’s heirs v. Thompson, 9 Peters, 
R. 304. The case of Ellis v, Nimmo, was doubted by the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, (Sir L. Shad well,) in ^liolloway v. Headington, 8 Simons, R. 335, and 
overthrown in effect in Jefll^rya v, Jefferya, 1 Craig & Phillips, 138-141. 
But still the reasoning of Lord Chancellor Sugden deserves to be very 
carefully examined. It is certainly very able. But see Moore v. Crafton, 
3 Jones & Lat. 38. See, also, Poet, ^ 973 a., 987, lolb 5. 1196. 

3 Jefferys v. Jefferys, 1 Craig & Phillips, 138,141; Holloway v. Head- 
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There may be a clear, if not ^satisfactory line of dis¬ 
tinction, drawn between cases of voluntary conti^cts, 
covenants, and settlements, where there has been a 
defective conveyance, or execution thereof, and cases 
of a defective execution of a power. In the latter 
cases, the donee of the power designs to carry into 
*effect not merely his own objects and interests, but 
those of other persons, by executing the power in favor 
of persons who stand as volynteers, upon a meritorious 
consideration, and for whom he is under a natural and 
moral obligation to provide; and his own defective exe¬ 
cution of the power by mistake, or otherwise, not only 
defeats his own positive intention and moral obligation 
and duty to execute the trust reposed in him, but it 
would, if not aided, also defeat the very objects, for 
which the power was created by third persons, whether 
it was created as a bounty, or upon a valuable con¬ 
sideration passing between the donor ^nd donee of the 
power.^ Another exception, having a firmer founda¬ 
tion, is, of cases of donations moHis caiisd, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from donations inter vivos, in which, although 
the donation is imperfect, as a complete transfer of the 
right of property, yet, in Equity, it will be upheld, in 
order to effectuate the intention of the donor, and en¬ 
forced against his executors, as it is treated as in the 
nature of a testamentary act. But of this, sufficient 
has already been said, in another place.^ 


iogton, 8 Simons, B. 325. See Post, ^ 1377 a., 1415 j Ante, ^ 793 a .; 
Callahan u. Callaghan, 8 Clarke & Fin. 374, 401; Dillnn v. Coppin 4 
Mylne & Craig, 647, 670, 671. ’ 

1 Sde Ante, ^ 169, 170, and note. 

3 Ante, §438, n^te; § 607 a., note; § 607 b., note. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

COMPENSATION AND DAMAGES. 

§ 794.‘ It is in cases of bills, brought for a speci^c 
performance, that questions principally (although ..n^ 
exclusively) arise, as to compensation and damages 
being awarded by Courts of Equity ; and, therefore, it 
is convenient, in this place, to consider the nature and 
extent of the jurisdiction exercised by Courts of Equity 
as to compensation and damages.* It may be stated, 
as a general proposition, that, for breaches of contract, 
and other iwrongs and injuries, cognizable at law. Courts 
of Equity do not entertain jurisdiction to give redress 
by way of compem^lon or damages, where .^ese con¬ 
stitute the sole ejects of the bill. For, wherever the 
matter of the bill is merely for damages, and there is a 
perfect remedy therefor at law, it is far better that they 
should be ascertained by a jury than by the conscience 
of an Equity judge.^ And, indeed, the just foundation 
of equitable jurisdiction fails in all such cases, as there 
is a plain, complete, and adequate remedy at law. 
Coi:]!|)en8ation or damages (it shbuld seem) ought> there¬ 
fore, ordinarily to be decreed in Equity only as inci¬ 
dental to other relief sought by the bill, and granted by 

-- - , . .. -..... — 

1 The same princij^H) of c ei ftp j teBation and damages is applied in grant* 
ing relief against penalties and forflbitores, as will be seen in a future page. 

^ Gilbert, For. Roman, oh. 13, p. 319; Clifford e. Brooke, 13 Yes. 130, 
131, 134; Blore v. Sutton, 3 Meriv. R. 847,‘ S4S; Newham v. May, 13 
Price, 749, 752; Wiswall v. McGown, 3 Barb. 870; Shepard v. Sanford, 

3 Barb. Ch. R. 137. 

■Q, JUB.—VOL, XI, 
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the Court; ^ or, where there is no adequate remedy at 
law;® or, where some peculiar equfty intervenes. 
Thus, for example, if, pending a suit for a specific per¬ 
formance of an agreement for a demise of quarries, a 
part of the subject-matter of the demise is abstracted, 
compensation may be obtained therefor by a supple¬ 
mental bill.3 


^ Lord Chief Baron Alexander, in Newham v. May, (13 Price, R.752,) 
said : “ The cases of compensation, in equity, I consider to have grown 
out of the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, as exercised in respect to 
contracts for the purchase of real propert«, where it is often ancillary, as 
inciden|ally necessary to effectuate decrees of specific performance.” 
And he added : “ It is not in every case of fraud that relief is to be 
administered in equity. In the cases, for instance, of a fraudulent war¬ 
ranty on the sale of a horse, or any fraud in the sale of a chattel, no one, 
I apprehend, ever thought of filing a bill in equity.” Ante, § 779. 

2 Newham v. May, 13 Price, R. 732 ; Ranelagli v. Hayes, 1 Vern. R. 
189; Ante, ^711. 

3 Nelson V. Bridges, 2 Beavan’s R. 239. la this ease, Lord Langdalc 
said: “ It has already been declared, that the plaintiff is entitled to a 
specific performance of the.agreement; but, pending the proceedings, the 
very subject of the agreement, to which the plaintiff has by the decree 
been declared entitled, has been abstracted. The stone, or a quantity of 
the stone, which tiie plaintiff had obtained a license to quarry, has actually 
been taken away by the defendant Wordsworth; so that, while the per¬ 
formance of the agreement has been resisted and delayed by the defendants, 
they, or one of them at least, has taken away a portion of the very sub¬ 
ject-matter of the suit, and the plaintiff has been thereby forever deprived 
of the full benefit of his contract. If that circumstance had been luown 
at the .first hearing, 1 cannot have the least doubt but that the Court 
would, in the exercise of its jurisdiction, have put in a due course of in¬ 
vestigation the question of the amount of compensation which ought to be 
made to the plaintiff. This matter, it appears, was not brought to the 
attention of the Court at that time, and a supplemental bill is filed by 
the plaintiff, for the purpose of obtaining compeiks^on. It is said, that 
sneh compensation might originally havp been' had at law ; or, if not, that 
at least it might have been obtained at'law, by perfecting the decree for 
the specific performance of the agreement in some particular form. I am 
of opinion that it is not necessary for this Court, when it has once enter¬ 
tained |airisdiction in a case, to resort to that circuitous mode of giving 
relief; I think, moreover, that if this matter had been before the Court 
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§ 794 a,. So strictly has the rule been construed, that 
it has been nought that, even in cases where no 
remedy woulJ^ist at daw, — as, for example, in cases 
where a trustee, by a breach of his trust, has injured 
the property, — a Court of Equity would not award 
damages therefor, although, if by reason of such breach 
of trust, the trustee had made profits, it would make 
him accountable therefor. But it certainly may admit 
of some question, whether, in case of such a character, 
where there would otherwise be an irreparable injury 
and -wrong, a Court of Equity ought not to grant 
redress to the injured party, since at law«there would 
be no remedy.* 


at the first hearing, it would have been put in a proper train of investi¬ 
gation. Un^er these circumstances, therefore, it appears to me that the 
plaintiff is now entitled to relief; but the form in which that relief is to 
be given is certainly a matter of very serious consideration. 1 think that 
the amount of what ]%, doe to the plaintiff ought to be ascertained by 
means of an action at law ; and 1 do not clearly see how it can be satis¬ 
factorily done in any other way. In this, and perhaps in all cases, the 
profit made by the defendants is not the measure of the damages done to 
the plaintiff; for we find that the quarry was not worked in a way to 
make the most of it. Mr. Bridges, thinking the validity of the license 
which he had given to Wordsworth to be doubtful, discouraged his work¬ 
ing it, pending the proceedings ; so that Wordsworth took only that stone 
which it was convenient for him to take, and he did not therefore work it 
in the profitable way in which the plaintiff would have worked it. It 
appears to me that the defendants are correct, when they say that this is a 
case of damages and not of account, because it is to recover something 
which cannot be ascertained by taking an account of the profits made, — 
it is to ascertain the amount of the loss which the plaintiff has sustained 
by being^revented doing that which it has been declared he was entitled 
to do. I think the proper mode of assessing the amount of the damage 
will be to require the defepda^ift to admit such facts as are necessary, and 
to allow the plaintiff to bring an action to ascertain quantum damniji- 
catus.** 

' The Corporation of Ludlow v. Greenhouse, 1 Bligh’s (N. S.) R. 18, 
57, 58. In this case. Lord Redesdale said: “ Is there any case in which 
the Court of Chancery has awarded damages for a breach of trust? Lord 
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§ 795. The mode by which such compensation or 
damages are ascertained, is either by^fj^^ference to a 
master, or by directing an issue, Qudihm damnifadus, 
which is tried by a jury. The latter used to be almost 
the invariable course in former times, in all cases where 
the compensation was not extremely clear, as to its ele¬ 
ments and amount; and this course is stij^commonly 
resorted to in all cases of a complicated nature. But 
the same inquiries may be had before a Master; and, in 
caseii where such inquiries do not involve much com¬ 
plexity of facts or amounts, this course is now often 
adopted.’ * 

§ 796. Wherever compensation or damages are in¬ 
cidental to other relief, as, for instance, where a spe¬ 
cific performance is decreed upon the application of 
either party, with an allowance to be made for any 
deficiency as to the quantity, quality, or description 
of the property, or for any delay in, performing the 
contract; there, it seems clear, th$t the jurisdiction 
properly attaches in equity; for it flows, and is insepa¬ 
rable from the proper relief.® So, where a bill is 


Keeper Coventry was of opinion that he could not. In the case of a 
chapel of which 1 am trustee, Lord Coventiy declared, that, where there 
was a gross breach of trust, all he could do was to make the persons who 
had committed it account for all the profits they had made, though the 
thing had received considerable damage.” See Pratt v. Law & Cambell, 
9 Cranch R. 4fi6; Post, $ 799. 

1 6ilb. For. Roman. 219; Denton v. Stewart, 1 Cox, R. 258; Green* 
away v. Adams, 12 Ves. 401, 402; Todd v. Gm, 17 Ves. 278, 279; 
Phillips ». Thompson, I Johns. Ch. R. 150 t|*fattV)iaw, 9 Cranch, 493, 
494; Parkhurst v. Van Corlandt, 1 Jot^yCK* 285, 286; Watt 

V. Grove, 2 Sch. & Lcfr. 513; 1 Fonbfi^ 3 . 1, ch. 3, $ 8, note (£); 
2 Fonbl. £q- B. 5, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (s) ; Woodcock v. Bennet, 1 Cowen, 
R; 711. 

9 Antei ^ 711, 709. See Todd v. Gee, 17 Ves. 278, 279 ; Grant r. 
MuQt, Cooper, Eq. Rep. 173 ; F,{erson o. Sanger, Davies, 260; Newham 
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brought by the vendor against the vendee for a spe¬ 
cific perfori^^Kgi^of the contract of sale, and for a 
payment of ^^ purchase-money, if the decree is for 
a specific performance, equity will decree the pay¬ 
ment of the purchase-money, also, as incidental to the 
general relief, and to prevent a multiplicity of suits, 
although tlie vendor might in many cases have a good 
remedy at law for the purcl^ase-money.^ So, where a 
contract for the sale of lands has been in part executed 
by a conveyance of a part of the lands by the vendor, 
but he is unable to convey the residue, equity will de¬ 
cree the repayment to the vendee of a proportionate 
part of the purchase-money with interest, if he has 
paid more than the part of the lands conveyed entitle 
the vendor to hold.* But, where a specific perform¬ 
ance is ^nied, there is somewhat more difficulty in 
establishing the propriety of exercising a general juris¬ 
diction for comppBiteiiba or damages. It was strongly 
said by the Master of the Rolls,® on one occasion, where 
a specific performance was sought and refused, because 
the vendor had rendered himself incapable of perform¬ 
ing the contract: “ The party injured by the non¬ 
performance of a contract has the choice to resort, 
either to a Court of Law for damages, or to a Court of 
Equity for a specific performance. If the Court does 


V. May, 13 Price, 758 (ar); Mortlock v. Boiler, 10 Ves. 306, 315 ; , Dyer 
V. Hargrave, 10 Ves. 607; Howland v. Norris, 1 Cox, R. 61; Halsey v. 
Grant, 13 Ves. 77; Forrest v, Elwes, 4 Ves. 497; Hedges v. Everard, 
1 Eq. Abr. 18, pl.^ Hefbura t>. Auld, 5 Cranch, 278,. 

* See Brown v. mtf, R. 235, 240 ; Withey v. Cottle, 1 Sim. 

& Stu. 174; Adderley v. Dixon, 1 Sim. & Stn. 607; Cathcart v. Robin- 
eon, 5 Peters, R. 269; Ante, ^ 711, 723, 772, 775, 790. 

2 Pratt V. Law, 9 Cranch, R. 456. 

2 Sir William Grant, in Greenaway i>. Adams, 12 Ves. 401; Ante, 
$ 711, 714, 723. 
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not think fit to decree a specific performance, or finds 
that the contract cannot be specifin^^" performed; 
either way, I should have thought there^was equally an 
, end of its jurisdiction; for, in the one case, the Court 
does not see reason to exercise the jurisdiction; in the 
other the Court finds be room for the exercise of it. 
It seems that the consequence ought to that the 
party must seek his remedy at law.” But, upon the 
footing of authority, he nevertheless proceeded to de¬ 
cree compensation in that case, by a reference to a 
Master.^ 


1 Ibid.; S. F. Denton v. 'Stewart, 1 Cox, R. S58; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, 
ch. 1, $ 8, note (?); Id. eh. 3, ^ 8, note (6); 2^onbI. Eq. B. 5, ch. 1, ^ 5, 
note (s); Ante, ^ 7!1, 714, 723, InSainsburyo. Jones, SMylne & Craig, 
R. 1,3, Lord Cottenham said: ** I certainly recollect the lUne at which 
there was a floating idea in the profession that this Court might award 
compensation for the Injury sustained by the nq^n-performance of a contract, 
in the event of the primary relief for a specifiti ^liybtnaance failing; and I 
have formerly seen bills praying such relief; l^nt that arises from my hav¬ 
ing known the profession sufficiently long to recollect the time when the 
decision of Lord Kenyon in Denton v. Stewart, (1 Cox, 258,) had not been 
formally overruled; but at that time very little weight was attached to it, 
and very few instances occurred in which plaintifis were advised to ask any 
such relief; and, fur a short time. Sir W. Grant’s decree in Greenaway v. 
^ Adams, (12 Ves. 395,) added something to the authority of Denton t'. 
Stewart, although he threw out strong doubts as to the principle of that 
case. This, however, lasted but a short time, for Greenaway v. Adams 
occurring in 1806, Lord Eldon, in 18K), in Todd v. Gee, (17 Ves. 273,) 
expressly overruled Denton v. Stewart; and, from that time, there has 
not, I believe, been any doubt upon the subject. Certainly, during the 
thirty years which have elapsed since that time, I have never supposed the 
granting any such relief as being within the jorisdi(ttipn of this Court. In¬ 
deed, before that case, Sir W. Grant, in 1807, in ^wilBm v. Stone, 14 
Yes. 128, refused to follow Kis own deciaipn ija^r^^iway v. Adams, be- 
. cause the plaintiff did not ask a spcci]^e|M)itbf^n^^; that is, in a case 
precisely the same as the present; for, dpon this appeal, the plaintiff does 
not ask a specific performance. Hid it been supposed that this Court had 
. the jurisdiclion contended for, every bill for a specific performance would 
^,v^ prayed compensation,, in.the event of the vendor proving not to have 
a good title. It is true that, in thb cads, the compensation sought is not 
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§ 797. There is much weight in the reasoning of the 
Master of tb^Kiplls; and the only assignable ground 
upon which t^^jurisdiction can be maintained in such 
a case, is to prevent a multiplicity of suits. But that 
seems chiefly proper: In ceases where the Court has al¬ 
ready ac^ired a clear jurisdiction by a discovery for 
relief. |H later case, where a bill was framed for. the 
delivery up of a contract, upon the grouiSd of the 
defective * title of the defendant, with a prayer, that 
the compensation might be made, it was refused.^ In¬ 
deed, Lord Eldon seems to have doubted the authority 
to decree compensation, and to hsye held the opinion 
that a Court of Equity ought not to give #elief in the 
shape of damages, but unly compensation out of the 
purchase-money, or, at least, that a Court of Equity 
ought except under very peculiar circumstances, 
upon a bill for specihe performance, to direct an issue 
or a reference toMaster, to ascertain damages, as it 
is a matter purely at law, and has no resemblance to 
compensation, strictly so called.^ And his opinion seems 
to have-been ad 9 pted on other recent occasions.® 


against the vendor, but against a person who falsely assumed authority to 
sell; but this places the^^case still wider fiotn the principle upon which 
this Court exercises its jurisdiction in cases of contract; because, as 
against such agent, there is no case of contract, but a mere claim for com¬ 
pensation, for damages arisen from their being none which the purchaser 
can enforce. In Woodcock v. Bennet (1 Cowen, R. 711,) the Court held 
that where a party^as put it out of his power to perform his contract 
specifically, the^^q^for a specific performance ought to be retained, and 
an equivalent in dil|^gf|ratir«h|Bd, to be assessed, on reference to a Master, 
or by a jury upon an issue damnijicatus, as the circumstances 

may require. See, alfo, Andrews v. Brown, 3 Cush. 130. 

^ Gwilim V. Stone, 14 Ves. 189. 

9 Todd «, Gee, 17 Ves. 878, 879,880. 

9 Clinan v. Cooke, 1 Sch. & JifCfr. 25 Newham v. May, 13 Price, B. 
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§ 798. There is, however, a distinction upon this 
subject, which is entitled to consideration, and may, 
perhaps, reconcile the apparent diversity of judgment 
in some of the authorities. It is, that Courts of Equity 
ought not to entertain bills for compensation or da¬ 
mages, except as incidental to other lelief,^ where the 
contract is of such a nature that an adequ^|||^ remedy 
lies at lat^ for such compensation or damages. But, 
where no such remedy lies at law, there a peculiar 
ground for the interference of Courts of Equity seems 
to exist, in order to prevent irreparable mischief, or to 
avoid a fraudulent ^advantage ^eing taken of the in¬ 
jured partj^ Thus, where there has been a part per¬ 
formance of a parol contract for the purchase of lands, 
and the venaor has since sold the same to a loud fide 
purchaser, for a valuable consideration, wiihoiii notice; 
in such a case, inasmuch as a decree for a specific 
performance would be ineffectual, the breach of^ 
the contract, being by parol, woula give no remedy 
at law for compensation or damages, there seems to 
be a just foundation for the exercise of Equity juris¬ 
diction.® 


749; Kempshall v. Stone, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 194, 105; Blore v Sutton, 
3 Meriv. R. 248 But see Woodcock v. Bennet, (1 Cowen, R. 711,) cited 
Ante, § 796, note. 

1 This IS said to be as far as Courts of Equity ought to go in awarding 
damages. See Wiswall v. McGown, 2 Barb. 270. 

2 Deaton o. Stewart, 1 Cox, R 258; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 1,^ 8, 
note (z); Phillips v. Thompson, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 1^9, i60,151; Park- 
harst V. Van Cortlandt, 1 Johns. Ch R. 273,286 ;DeMiet;.Izard, 1 Vern. 
R. 159; Hatch v. Cobb, 4 John Ch. R. 559, 1^0; Kempshall v. Stone, 
5 Johns. Ch. R. 193, 195; Todd v. Gee, 17 VeS, 273. In a case cited 

from Lord Colchester’s MSS. (-- v. White, 3 Swanst. R. 109, note,) 

and dedded in the beginning of the last century, a specific perforidftnce 
W0 fofased ; but an issue of Quantum damnificatus, was awarded. In 
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§ 799. In the present state of the authorities, involT- 
ing, as they eptainly do, some conflict of opinion, it is 
not possible l^ffirm imore, than that the jurisdiction 
for compensation or damages, does not ordinarily attach 
in Equity, except as ancillary to a specific perform¬ 
ance, or to some other relief. If it does attach in an^ 
other it must he under very special circum¬ 

stances, wd upon peculiar equities, as, for instance, in 
casos of fraud, or in cases, where the party has disabled 
himself by matters ex post facto, from a specific perform- 


Fhillips V. Thompson, (1 Johns. Ch. R. 150,) Mr. Chancellor Kent re¬ 
tained the bill, and awarded an issue of Quantum damnificatus, founding 
himself upila'^the peculiar circumstances of the case before him, which he 
thought brought it within the reach of Denton v. Stewart, (1 Cox, R. 268,) 
and capressly anirming Ilia jurisdiction. (S. P. Parkhurst v. Van Con- 
landt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 2$6,) In another case, however, (Hatch v. Cobb, 
4 Johns. Ch. R. 500,) the learned Chancellor seems to Jiave doubted on 
that point, and said, ‘*It is doubtful how far the Court has jurisdiction to 
assess damages merely in such a case, in which the plaintiff was aware, 
when he filed the bill, that the contract could not be specifically performed 
or decreed. It was properly a matter of legal cognizance.” And after 
citing the case in 1 Coz, R. 258, 12 Ves. S95, and 17 Yes. 273, he con¬ 
cluded by saying, “And, though Equity in very special cases may possibly 
sustain a bill for a specific performance, it is clearly not the ordinary juris¬ 
diction of the Court.” In a later case he expressed a still more decided 
opinion against the jurisdiction (Eempshall v. Stone, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 194, 
195.) But in Woodcock v. Bennet, (1 Cowen, R. 711,) the jurisdiction 
was expressly affirmed; Andrews o. Brown, 3 Cush. 130; Ante, ^ 796, 
note. The Supreme Court of the United States seem to have entertained 
no doubt, that, thetagh a specific performance might not be decreed, an 
issue of Quantum^damnijicatus would be within the competence of the 
Court. (Pratt v. Granch, 493, 494.) In Cud v. Rutter, (IP. 

Will. 570, Mr. Cox's noH^ (3) ) a specific performance was denied ; and 
yet damages were d^eed by way of compensation. Sec, also, Forrest 
t>. Elwes, 4 Ves. 491 n Lord Hardwicks, in City of London v. Nash, 
3 512, 517, refused a specific performance, but he awarded an issue 

of (^anlum damnijtcatus. 
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ance,* or in cases, where there is no adequate remedy 
at law.® 

§ 799 a. The cases, however^ which we have been 
thus far considering, are cases, where the party sought 
relief in Equity as a plaintiff, and not where compen¬ 
sation was ordinarily sought by the deiendant, in resist¬ 
ance or modiOcation of the plaintiffs claim^In these 
latter cases, the maxim* often prevails, that he who 
seeks Equity sh ill do Equity. Thus, for example, if 
a plaintiff in Equity seeks the aid of the Court to en¬ 
force his title against an innocent person, who has made 
improvements on land, supposing himself to be the 
absolute owner, that aid will be given to him only 
upon the terms, that he shaU mjike due compensation 
to such innocent person, to the extent of the benefits, 
which will be received from those improvements. In 
such a case, if the plaintiff has fraudulently concealed 
his title, and has thereby misled the defendant, the title 
to this compensation is founded in the highest justice.® 
But independently of any such fraud, if the plaintiff 
seeks from an innocent person, an account of the rents 
and profits of an estate, on which the latter has made 
improvements, without any notice of any defect of his 
title, a Court of Equity, in decreeing an account, will 
allow him to deduct or recoup therefrom, a due 
compensation for his improvements.^ So, in cases of 


1 [This opinion of the learned author was expressly approved in the 
late case of Andrews v. Brown, 3 Cush. R 135.] 
s See Cud v. Rutter, 1 P. Will. 570, and Mr. Cox’jiilDte (3) ; Greena* 
way V. Adams, 12 Ves. 396; Hedges v EveranJ, 1 Abr. 18, pi. 7, 
Errington v. Aynesly, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 341; Dean^ Izard, 1 Vern. 159 ; 
Gwilltm V. Stone, 14 Yes. 129; Todd v. Gee, 17 273. 

3 Ante, $ 385, 388, 389. See, also, ^ 655; Post, ^ 1237, 1238. || 

* Putnam v. Ritchie, 6 Paige, R. 390, 405, 406; Green v. Biddle, 
8 Wheat. R. 1. 
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partition between tenants in coo^mon, compensation 
is often allof^d in Equity to one of the tenants 
in common^ who has* made valuable improvements 
thereon.^ 

§ 799 It has been sometimes thought; as a matter 
of justice, that Courts ought to go farther, and, in favor 
of a possessor of the land, whose title is de¬ 

fective, to decree compensation for the improvements 
made by him npon the land, in good faith, against the 
true owner, who asserts his title to it. The Civil Law 
seems to have adopted this broad doctrine, where the 
improvements were made by a horn fide possessor with¬ 
out notice of any adverse title. Cmde illud comtat; si, in 
270sscssione constUuto wdificatore, soli Dominns pctat domim 
suam esse, nee solved pretkm materice ct mcrccdes fahro- 
mm, posse eimi per exceptionem doU mali rcpelU; ulipie 
si honce fidci possessor fiierit, qiii mdificavit? ^And this 
also appears to be the rule of countries deriving their 
jurisprudence from the Civil Law.® But Courts of 
Equity seem not to have gone to this extent; but to 
have confined themselves simply to the administration 
of the Equity, in cases where their aid has been invoked 
by the true owner in support of his equitable claims. 
They have never enforced, in a direct suit by the 


1 Ante, ^ CSS ; Coulter’s case, 5 Co, R. 30; Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. 
R. 1, 79 to 82; Southall v. McKean, 1 Wash. Virg. Rep. 434. 

^ Just. Inst. Lih.^8, tit. 1, $ 30,35 ; Dig. Lib. 6 tit. 1 1. 36, 48; Pothier, 
Fand. Lib. 6, tit. atV44^f Post, ^ 1S39; Bright v. Boyd, 1 Story, B. 478, 
494, 495. 

3 Merlin, Repertoitl^' Amelioration ; Id. Possession, ^ 5. — Cod. Cir. 
de France, art. 555, 1381, 1634, 1635; 1 Domat, |). 3, tit. 1, $ 5, art. 7; 
Id. ta. 7, ^ 3, art. 5, 6; Post, ^ 1239, and the authorities cited in Putnam 
V. Ritchie, 6 Paige, R. 403, 404. 
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horn fide possessor,^his claim to meliorations of the 
property, from which he has been evicted by the true 
owner.* 


1 Putnam v. Ritchie, 6 Paige, R. 390, 403,404, 4.05. In this case, Mr. 
Chancellor Walworth, said, “ This principle of natnral Equity is constantly 
acted upon in this Court, where (he legal title is in one per^n, who has 
made the improvements in good faith, and where the equitable title is in 
another, who is obliged to resort to this Court for relief. The Court', in 
such cases, acts upon the principle, that the party who comes here as a 
complainant, to ask Equity, must himself be willing to do what is equi¬ 
table. I have not, however, been able to find any case, either in this 
country or in England, wherein the Court of Chancery has assumed juris¬ 
diction to give relief to a complainant, who has made improvements upon 
land, the legal title to which was in the defendant, where there has been 
neither fraud nor acquiescence on the prrt of the latter, after he had know¬ 
ledge of his legal rights. 1 do not, therefore, feel myself authorized to 
introduce a new principle into the law of this Court, without the sanction 
of the legislature, which principle, in its application to future cases, might 
be productive of more injury than benefit. If it is desirable that such a 
principle should be introduced into the law of this State, for the purpose 
of giving the Iona fide possessor a lien upon the legal title for the bene- 
fimal improvements he has made, it would probably be much better to 
give him a remedy by action at law, where both parties could have the 
benefit of a trial by jury, than to embarrass the title to real estate with 
' the expense and delay of a protracted chancery in all such cases.*’ Post, 
^ 1237, 1238. On the other hand, Mr. Justice Story, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, in Bright i>. Boyd, (I Story, R. 478, 494,) said, 
“The other question, as to the right of the purchaser hona fide^ and for a 
valuable consideration, to compensation for permanent improvuments 
made upon the estate, which have greatly enhanced its value, under a 
title which turns out defective, he having no notice of the defect, is one 
upon which, looking to the authorities, I should bo inclined to pause. 
Upon the general principles of Courts of Equity, acting ex sequo et bono, 
I own that there does not seem to me any just ground to doubt, that com¬ 
pensation, under such circumstances, ought to be allowed to the full 
amount of the enhanced value, upon the maxim of the Common Law, 
Nemo debet locupletari ex alterius incommodo ; qT) ae it is still more ex¬ 
actly expressed in the Digest, Jure naturs eequum est, neminem cum alte- 
rius detrimenlo et injuria fieri lucupletiorem. DigJdib. 50, lit. 17,1. 206. 
1 am aware, that the doctrine has not as yet been cai#ted to such an extent 
in our Courts of Equity. In cases where the true owner of an estate, 
after a recovery thereof at law, from a dor/d fide possessor for a valuable 
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consideration without notice, seeks an acel)|nt in Equity, as plaintiff, 
against such possjtjBSor, for the rents and pro^^, it is the constant habits 
of Courts of Eqi^v to allow puch possessdr (as defendant) to deduct 
therefrom, the full ^ounto^all the meliorations and improvements which 
he has beneficially made upon the estate and thus to recoup them from 
the rents and profits. Ante, ^ 70d a., 709 b .; Post, ^ 1337, 1238, 1230; 
Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheaton, B. 77, 78, 79, 80, 81. So, if the true owner 
of an estate holds only an equitable title thereto, and seeks the aid of a 
Court of Eq||ity to enforce that title, the Court will administer that aid 
only upon the terms of making compensation to such bona fide possessor 
for the amount of his meliorations and improvements of the estate, bene¬ 
ficial to the true owmer. Ante, ^ 799 A, and note; Post, ^ 1237, 1238. 
In each of these cases the Court acts upon an old and established maxim 
in its juiisprudence, that he ^o seeks Equity, must do Equity. Post, 
^ 1237, 1338. But it has been supposed, that Courts of Equity do 
not, and ought not, to go farther, and to grant active relief in favor of 
fhch a hom'i fide possessor, making permanent meliorations and improve¬ 
ments, by sustaining a bill brought by him therefor, against the true 
owner, after he has recovered the premises at law. I find that Mr. 
Chancellor Walworth, in Putnam v. Ritchie, (6 Paige, R. 390, 403, 404, 
405,) entertained this opinion, admitting at the same time, that he could 
find 110 case, in England ox America, where the point had been expressed 
or decided either way. Now, if there be no authority against the doctrine, 
1 confess, that I should be most reluctant to be the first judge to lead 
to such a decision. It appears to me, speaking with all deference to 
other opinions, that the denial of all compensation to such bond jide pur¬ 
chaser, in such a case, where he has manifestly added to the permanent 
value of an estate by his meliorations and improvements, without the 
slightest suspicion of any infirmity in his own title, is contrary to the first 
principles of Equity. Take the case of a vacant lot in a city, where a 
bona jidc purchaser builds a house thereon, enhancing the value of the 
estate to ten times the original value of the land, under a title apparently 
perfect and complete ; is it reasonable or just, that, in such a case, the 
true owner should recover and possess the whole, without any compen¬ 
sation whatever to the bond Jidc purchaser ? To me it seems manifestly 
unjust and inequitable, thus to appropriate to one man the property and 
money of another, who is in no default ? The argument, I am aware, is, 
that the moment the house is built, it belongs to the owner of the 
laud by mere operation of law, and thdt be may certainly possess and 
enjoy his own. BaAthis is merely stating the technical rule of*law, by 
which the true owndr i^ks to hold, what, in a just sense, be never 
had the slightest titl||tfb, that is the house. It is not answering the 
objection, but merely ^9 dryly stating, that the law so bolds. But, then, 
admitting this to bo so, ^oes it not furnish a strong ground why Equity 
should interpose, and grant relief 1 I have ventured to suggest, that the 
claim of the bond Jide purchaser, under such circumstances, is founded 
EQ. jruR. -JStol. II. 13 
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in Equity. > I think it foun^^d in the highest Equity; and in this view of 
the matter, I am supported by the positive dictates of’the Homan Law. 
The passage already cite^hows it to be founded in the clearest natural 
Equity. Jure naturie aequuni est. And the Roman Law treats the claim 
of the true owner, without making any compensation under such cir> 
eumstances, as a case of fraud or ill faith. Certe (say the Institutes) illud 
constat; si, in possessione constituto mdifieatore, soli Dominus petat 
domum suam esse, nec solrat pretium materia) et mercedes fabrorum; 
posse eum per exceptioncm doli mail lepelli; utique si bonce fidei posses* 
sor, qui aedificavit. Nam scienti, aliennm solum esse, potest objici culpa, 
quod sdilicaverit ten ei6 in eo solo, quod intelligebat alieoum esse. Just. 
Inst. lib. 3, tit. 1, ^ 30, 82; Ante, ^ 799 h.; Vin. Com. ad Inst. lib. 2, 
tit. 1, ^ 30, n. 3, 4, p. 104, 195. It is a grave mistake, sometimes made, 
that the Roman Law merely confined it|^ Equity or remedial justice, on 
this subject, to a mere reduction from the amount of the rents and profits 
of the land. See Green v. Biddle, 8 W heat. R. 79, 80. The general 
doctrine is fully expounded and supported in the Digest, where it is appliei^ 
not to all expenditures upon the estate, but to such expenditures only as 
have enhanced the value of the estate, (quatenus pretiusior res facta 
est,) (Dig. hb. 20, lit. 1, 1. 29, ^ 2; Dig. lib. 6 tit. 1,1. 65; Id. 1. 38 ; 
Pothier, Fand. lib. 6, tit. 1. n. 43, 44, 45, 46, 48,) and beyond what he 
has been reimbursed by the rents and profits. Dig. lib. 6, tit. 1, 1. 
48. The like principle has been adopted into the law of the modern 
nations, which have derived their jurisprudence from the Roman Law’; and 
it is especially recognized in France, and enforced by Pothier, with his 
accustomed strong sense of Equity, and general justice, and urgent 
reasoning. Pothier de la Propriety, n. 343 to 353 ; Code Civil of France, 
art. 552 to 555. Indeed, some jurists, and among them Cujacius, insist, 
contrary to the Roman Law, that even a ?/(n/d Jiile possessor ought to 
have an allowance of all expenses which have enhanced the value of the 
estate, so far as the increased value exists. Pothier de la Proprici6, 
n. 350 j Vinn. ad Inst. lib. 2, tit. 1, 1. 30, n. 4, p, 195. The law of 
Scotland has allowed the like recompense to Jiona fiih possessors, raak* 
ing valuable and permanent improvements; and some of the jurists of 
that country have the benefit to maid fide possessors to a limited extent. 
Bell, Comm, on Law of Scotland, p. 139, ^ 538 ; Ersk. Inst. b. 3, lit. 
1,.^ 11; 1 Stair, Inst. b. 1, tit. 8, ^ C. The law of Spain afibrds the 
like protection and recompense to bond, fide posseeeois, as founded in 
natural justice and Equity. 1 Mor. & Carl. Partid. b. 3, lit. 28,1. 41, p. 
367, 36^; Asa & Manuel, Inst, of Laws of Spain, Grolius, Pufien- 
dorf, and Hutherfurth, all affirm the same doeirindj as founded iu the 
truest principles ex aquo a hono. Grotius, b. 10, 2, 3 ; Puffend. 

Law of Nat. & Nat. b. 4, ch. 7, §61 *, Raiherf. hR. b. 1, ch. 9, § 4, p. 7. 
There is still another broad principle of the Roman Law, which is appli¬ 
cable to the present case. It is that where a bond fide possessor or pur¬ 
chaser of real estate pays money to discharge any existing incumbrance 
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or charge upon the estate, having no notice o^any infirmity in his title, he 
is entitled to be repaid the amonnt of such ^ment by, the true o^n^r, 
seeking to recovsf the estate, from him. -Digw. 6, tit. 1.1.65; Pothier, 
' Pand. lib. 6, tit. 1, 1^43,Po^hfisr de la Prop^d, m 343.” S^, alsoj S. 
C. 2 Story, 1^. 605, wh^ .the. Petrine was again affirmed, and acted upon 
by the Court. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

INTERPLEADER. 

« 

§ 800. With these remarks on the jurisdiction' of 
Courts of Equity, as to specific performance, and com¬ 
pensation and damages, we may dismiss the subject, 
and proceed to another head «f concurrent Equitable 
Jurisdiction, arising principally from the peculiar reme¬ 
dies administered therein, and that is Interpleader. A 
learned author has treated this, and one other branch 
of Equity Jurisprudence, (that of interference in cases 
of irreparable mischibf and injury,) as not strictly be¬ 
longing either to the concurrent, or the exclusive, or 
the auxiliary jurisdiction of Courts of Equity. Per¬ 
haps, in strictness, this may be correct, but it more 
nearly falls within the former, than within either of the 
othera' 

§ 801. The remedy by interpleader was not unknown 
to the Common Law; but it had a very narrow range 
of purpose and application. The interpleader at law, 
was where there was a joint bailment by both claim¬ 
ants.^ It was a common practice, in the early times of 
tb^ English law, for parties, by joint agreement, to de¬ 
posit title-deeds, and other deeds and things, in the 
hands of third persons, to await the performance of 
covenants, or the doing of some other act, upon which 


1 Cooper, £q. FJ. Introd. p. 35. 

9 Crinrohay v. Thornton, 2 Mylne^& Craig, R. 1, 21. 
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they were to he re-delivered to on^ or the other of the 
parties. It often happened, under |uch circumstances, 
that questions sqhseqfp^tly arose, wether the act had 
been properly performed, or the terms strictly complied 
with; and if, when either party supposed the crisis, on 
which the deed or4)hing was demandable, to have arri¬ 
ved, any dispute existed, as to the right, or as to the 
fact, an action of detinue (the appropriate action for 
such a case) became inevitable.' Now, by the Common 
Law, in such a case, the depositary might, if such an 
action was brought against him, plead for his protection, 
the fact of such delivery or bailment upon certain con¬ 
ditions, and his willingness to deliver the property to 
the party entitled to it, and his ignorance whether the 
condition were performed or not; and thereupon he 
might pray, that a process of garnishment (that is a 
process of monition or notice,) might issue to compel 
the other depositor to appear and become a defendant 
in his stead. This was properly called the process of 
garnishment.^ 

§ So2. The process of interpleader was very nearly 
allied to that of garnishment; and it arose, when both 
of the parties, who concurred in a joint bailment, 
‘ brought several actions of detinue against the deposi¬ 
tary, undpr like circumstances, for a re-delivery of the 
thing deposited. The depositary might then plead 
the facts of the case, and pray that the plaintiffs in 
the several actions might interplead with each other. 
This was properly the process of interpleader.® The 


1 3 Beeves Hist, English Law, ch. S3, p. 488 to 455. 

3 Id. p. 448 to 450. 

3 Id. p. 260 to 254; Mitford, Eq. H. by Jeremy* p. 141, 14S; Craw- 
shay V. Thornton, 2 Mylne & Craig,'1. 

> 13* 
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proceeding seems highly reasonable in itself, to pre¬ 
vent the depositary, from being harassed by suits in 
which he had no interest. 

§ 803. The same process was also applied to cases 
where the thing in controversy came to the possession 
of the depositary by finding, and he was sued in 
detinue by different persons, each claiming to be the 
owner in severalty.^ And it seems also to have been 
applied to cases of a bailment by A, to the depositary 
to rebail to B; *where both A and B sued the de¬ 
positary in detinue.® But, if there was no privity 
l;ietween the parties, but each plaintiff counted upon a 
several independent bailment against the depositary; 
there, \t was said, the plaintiffs were not compellable 
to interplead; for it was the depositary’s own folly, 
and he must abide by it.® 

§ 804. The remedy, however, such as it was, was 
principally confined to actions of detinue, although it 
was applied to a few other cases, such as writs of 
Qmre impeditf and writs of right of Wc-fd. But it was 
not allowed in any personal action, except de^nue; 
and then only, as we have seen, when it was founded 
either in privity of contract, or upon a finding. 

§ 805. From this description of the process of in¬ 
terpleader at the Common Law, it is obvious that it 
could afford a very imperfect remedy in a great variety 
of cases. Indeed, as the action of detinue has, in 
modern times, fallen much into disuse, and the action 


1 8 Reeves, Hist, of the English Law, ch. ^3, p. 448 to 455 ; Mitf. Eq. 
PI. by Jetemy, p. 141,142. 

8 3 Reev^, Hist, of the English Law, ch. 33, p.‘448,452. 

3 3 Reeves, Hist, o/ the English Law, ch. 23, p. 453, 454. See Rich 
V. Aldred, 816; Story on Bailments, ^ 11,112. 
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of trover has' been substituted in its stead, (in which 
interpleader did not lie at the (^mrnon Law,) little 
or no practical advantage could b||'derived frcm it in 
modern times.^ The only remedy, therefore, now re¬ 
sorted to, (as we are informed from very high author- 
' ity,) for the relie,f of a person sued, or in danger of 
being sued, by several claimants of the same property, 
is that of filing a hill to compel them, by the authority 
of a Court of Equity, te interplead, either at Law or in 
Equity.® 

§ 80C. It is observable, that the jurisdiction of Courts 
of Equity, to compel an interpleader, follows, to some 
extent, the analogies of the law.® It is properly ap- 


1 Cooper, ,Eq. PI. 47,*48, 49; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, p. 48, and note, 
II.; Id. 141,’142. 

9 The reader is referred to the able report of the Common Law Com* 
missioners, made to Parliament, and printed by the order of the House 
of Commons, in March, 1830, (p. 24,) for further information on this sub¬ 
ject. Mr. Reeves has, in his History of tho English Law (Vol. HI. p. 
448 to 455,) brought together some of the cases of difficulty in the pro¬ 
ceedings of interpleader at the Common Law. They abundantly show 
the inadequacy of the remedy. Mr. Eden’s valuable Treatise on Injunc¬ 
tions contains a head of Interpleader, which I have consulted with great 
advantage, and have freely used. Eden on Injunct, p. 335 to 347. 

3 See Metcalf v. Hervey, 1 Ves. 249; Mitford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 141, 
142; Cooper, Eq. PI. Introd. 35, 36. Lord Redesdale, in his Treatise 
on Equity Pleadings, (edition by Jeremy, p. 141,142,) gives the following 
description of Equity Jurisdiction on this subject. It has been men¬ 
tioned,” says he, “ that where two or more persons claim the same thing 
by diOerent titles, and another person as in danger of injury from igno¬ 
rance of the real title to the subject in dispute. Courts of Equity will 
assume a jurisdiction to protect him ; and that the bill exhibited for this 
purpose is termed a bill of interpleader, the object of it being to compel 
the claimants to interplead, so that the Court may adjudge to whom the 
property belongs, and the plaintiff may be indemnified. The principles 
upon which the Coulti.of Equity proceed in these cases, are similar to 
those, by which the Courts of Law are guided in the case of bailment; 
the Courts of Law compelling interpleader between persons claiming 
property, for the indemnity of a third person, in whose hands the pro- 
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plied to cases where two or more persons severally 
claim the same thing under different titles, or in sepa¬ 
rate interests, from another person, who, not claiming 
any title or interest therein himself, and not knowing 
to which of the claimants ho ought of right to render 
the debt or duty claimed, or to deliver the property in 
his custody, is either molested by an action or actions 
brought against him, of fears that he may suffer injury 
from the confl’^ting claims of the parties.^ He there¬ 
fore applies to a Court of Equity to protect him, not 
only from being compelled to pay or deliver the thing 
claimed to both the claimants, but also from the vexa¬ 
tion attending upon the suite, which are, or possibly 
may be, instituted against him.®* 


perty is, in certain cases only; as where the property has been bailed to 
the third person by both claimants, or by those under whom both mbke 
title ; or where the property came to the hands of the third person by 
accident; and the Courts of Equity extending the remedy to all cases, to 
which, in conscience, it ought to extend, whether any suit has been com* 
menced by any claimant, or only a claim made.” In Pearson i’. Cardon, 
2 K'jss & Mylne, 613, Lord Brougham said: “ In looking at iho rules of 
Interpleader at Law, you discover the principles that govern tins Court; 
because I hold it to be strictly a concurrent jurisdiction, and that you can 
have no interpleader here, if, upon principle, you could not have it at 
law.” It is not very clear, what is the precise extent to which this gene¬ 
ral remark was intended to reach. With reference to the case before 
his Lordship, it was perfectly accurate. But there certainly are cases in 
which an interpleader will not lie at law, but in which, nevertheless, it 
will lie in Equity, Indeed, if there be in the case a clear right of inter¬ 
pleader at law, that would seem to put an end to the jiuisdiction in Equity, 
which comes in aid of the party, only, when there is no remedy at law, or 
the remedy is inadequate.” 

1 See Bell v. Hunt, 3 Barb. Ch. R. 391. 

* Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 48, 49; 1 Eq. Abr. 80,1 pi. 1 in marg. ; At¬ 
kinson V. Manks, 1 Co wen, B. 691, 703; Eden on Injunctions, ch. 16, 
p. 335 to 343 ; Moore w. Usher, 7 Sim. 383 ; Badeau v. Rogers, 2 Paige, 
B. 209 ; Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Co. v. CJute, 4 Paige, R. 384, 
392; Richards v. Salter, 0 Johns. Ch. B. 445. In Glyn v. Duesbury, 
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§ 807. The true origin of the jurisdiction is, that 
there either is no remedy at all at,law, or the legal 


(11 Simons; R. 147,) the VioB'Chancellor, Sir L. Shadivell, said: "In 
the case of Crawshay v. Thornton, the Lord Chancellor, speaking of the 
law of interpleader, uses this language : * In Equity, it is defined to be, 
where two or more persons claim the same debt or duty.’ It is obvious, 
that there may be a case of interpleader, where no debt or duty is claim¬ 
ed. Lord Redcsdale, in his treatise on pleading, twice asserts the propo¬ 
sition, that, where two or more persons claim the same thing by difiTerent 
or separate interests, and another person, not knowing to which of the 
claimants he ought, of right, to render a debt or duty er to deliver pro¬ 
perty in his custody, fears he may be hurt by some of them, he may 
exhibit a bill of interpleader against them; p. 48, (4th edition.) And 
again, at p. 141, he says, that where tw'o or more persons claim the same 
thing by diflerent titles, and another person is in danger of injury from 
ignorance of the real title to the subject in dispute, Courts of Equity will 
assume a jurisdiction to protect him. A case of interpleader then arises, 
where the same subject, whether debt, duty, or thing, is claimed. Now, 
when the subject in dispute has a bodily existence, no difilculty can arise 
on the ground of identity ; for no dispute can arise as to identity of matter. 
13ut, whcic the subject in dispute is a chose in action, which has no bodily 
existence, it becomes necessary to determine what constitutes identity. 
Where the claims made by the defendants are of different amounts, they 
never can be identical; but, where they are the same in amount, that cir¬ 
cumstance goes far to determine their identity. The amount, however, 
may not be sufTieicnt, of itself, to determine the identity; for the amount 
may be the same, and the debt may bo different.” See also Sieveking r. 
llehrens, 2 Mylnc & Craig, 581. Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, in his 
Fnium Koinanum, (p. 47,) has supposed that a bill of interpleader bears 
a close resemblance to the process of intervention in the civil law. Jlr. 
Eden, itf his Treatise on Injunctions, (p. 336, note a,) has "abundantly 
shown, that the processes are very different. The intervener, or tertius 
interveniens in the civil law, files his process upon his own independent 
title, asserting a right to the thing in controversy against both of the 
parties, who are already contesting it, and insists upon his right to inter¬ 
vene or join in the discussion. On the contrary, a party who seeks an 
interpleader in law or equity, disclaims all title in himself; and requires 
other persons to engage in the controversy, and to exonerate him. The 
bill of interpleader in equity was doubtless borrowed frbm the process of 
interpleader at the col^mon law. It might have been a far more useful 
jurisdiction, if it had gone to the full length of the intervention of the civil 
law. Sec Merlin, Repertoire, Intervention, See also Gaill. Pract. Ob- 
serv. Lib. 1, Obs. GO, cited also by Mr. Eden. 
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remedy is inadequate in the given case. If an inter¬ 
pleader at law will lie in the case, and it would be 
effectual for the protection of the party, then the juris¬ 
diction in Equity fails.* So, if the party himself, seek¬ 
ing the aid of the Court by bill of interpleader, claims 
an interest in the subject-matter, as well as the other 
parties, there is no foundation for the exorcise of the 
jurisdiction; ® for, in such a case, he has other appro¬ 
priate remedies.® [So, if the plaintiff has lent liimself 
in any way to further the claims of either party to the 
fund in controversy, or to aid one in obtaining posses¬ 
sion thereof, to the exclusion of the other, ho can obtain 
no relief by this bill.^] And, besides, a bill of inter¬ 
pleader always supposes, that the plaintiff is the mere 
holder of c stake, which is equally contested by the 
other parties, and as to which the plaintiff stands wholly 
indifferent between them; so that when their lespec- 
tive rights are settled, nothing farther remains in con¬ 
troversy. But that can never be truly said to be the 
case, when the plaintiff asserts a personal light or claim, 
which remains to be settled between him and the other 
parties; or the plaintiff seeks relief in the premises 
against either of them.® The true ground, upon which 


1 Ibid, and note (A) to Mitf J]q. PI. by Jeremy, p. 49 

s [That the complainant would be benefited indirectly by the success of 
the parties to the bill of interpleader, is not an objection to the bill. Oppen- 
heim V. Wolf, 3 Sand. Ch. B. 571.] 

3 Langstone v. BoyUton, 2 Ves. jr- 103, 109; Angell v Hadden, 15 

Yes. 214, Mitchell v. Haync, 2 Sim. & Stu. 63; Bedell v llofiman, 2 
Paige, Ch. R. 200, Aldrich v. Thompson, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 149 ; Slingsby 
V. Boulton, 1 Yes. & Beam. 334; Atkinson v. Manks, 1 Cowen, K. 691, 
703. ^ 

4 Marvin v. Ellwood, 11 Paige, 365. 

9 Mitchell V. Ilayne, 2 Simons & Stu. 63; Moore v. Usher, 7 Sim. R. 
383; Bedell v. Hoffman, 2 Paige, H. 199, 200, Bardeau v. Rogers, 2 
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the plaintiff comes into equity, is, that, claiming no 
right in the subject-matter himself/; he is, or may be, 
vexed by having twe fe|[al or other processes, in the 
names of different pei^bbus^ going on against him at the 
same time. He come^ Hierefore, into Court upon the 
most obvious equity, to insist, that those persons, claim¬ 
ing that to which he makes no claim, should settle that 
contest among themselves, and not with him, or at his 
expense and hazard.^ If their respective titles are 
doubtful, there is so much the more reason why he 
should not be harrassed by suits to ascertain and fix 
them; and, unless, under such circumstances, Courts of 
Equity afford him protection, he will, id almost every 
event, be a sufferer, however innocent and honorable 
his own conduct may have been. 

§ 808. In regard to bills of interpleader, it is not 
necessary, to entitle the party to come into equity, that 
the titles of the claimants should be both purely legal. 
It is sufficient to found the jurisdiction, that one title 
is legal and the other is equitable.^ Indeed, where one 


Paige, II. 209; Story on Equity Plead. $ 291, 292. Hence it is said, 
that if, upon a sale by an auctioneer, a deposit is made by the purchaser, 
and the auctioneer is afterwards sued for the deposit by the purchaser, and 
he claims a right to deduct from the deposit his commission and the auc¬ 
tion duty, a bill of interpleader will not lie by the auctioneer against the 
vendor and the purchaser, to ascertain their title to the deposit; because 
the auctioneer makes a personal claim to a part of the fund, and is, there¬ 
fore, not indiilcrent between the parties; Mitchell v. Haync, 2 Sim. & 
Stu. 63. But see Fairl^rother v. Prattent, Daniel^ 64,70 ; Fairbrother 
V. Ncrut, Id. p. 68, note; Post, § 814, and note, as to the case of an auc¬ 
tioneer. 

* Langston v. Boylston, 2 Ves. jr. 109; Atkinson v. Manks, 1 Cowen, 
703. 

*■* Paris V. Gilham, Cooper, Eq. R. 56 ; Martiniua w. Ilelmuth, Cooper, 
R. 21.5; S. C. Daniel, K. 68, note; 2 Ves. & Beam. 412, (2d edit.) note ; 
Morgan w. Marsack, 2 Meriv. R. 107; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, cli. 2. 

§ 1 p. 348; Richards v. Salter, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 415; Smith v. Hammond, 

6 Sim. R. 10; Crawford v. Fisher, 10 Sim. R. 479. 
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of the claims is purely equitable, it seems indispensable 
to come into equity; for, in sqph a case, there can be 
no interpleader awarded at *.Thus, for instance, if 
a debt or other claim has been aligned, and a contro¬ 
versy arises between the assizor and the assignee 
respecting the title, a bill of interpleader may bo 
brought by the debtor, to have the point settled, to 
whom he shall pa}'’.^ 'Where the title of all the .claim¬ 
ants is purely equitable, there is a still broader ground 
to entertain bills in the nature of a bill of interpleader; 
for Courts of Equity, in virtue of their general jurisdic¬ 
tion, may grant relief in such-cases. Nor is it necessary 
(as may be gathered from what has been already said) 
that a suit shall have been actuall}^ commenced by 
either or boih of the conflicting claimants, against the 
party, either at law or in equity. It is sufficient that 
a claim is made against him, and that he is in danger of 
being molested by conflicting rights.® 

§ 809. But, in every case of a bill of interpleader, 
tje Court, in order to prevent its being made the in¬ 
strument of delay or of collusion with one of the par¬ 
ties, requires, that an affidavit of the plaintiff should be 
made, that there is no collusion between him, and any 
of the other parties; ^ and, also, if it is a case of money 


^ Duke of Bolton v. Williams, 4 Bro. Ch. 309; S. C. 2 Ves. jr. 151, 
152. 

.2 See Wright v. Ward, 4 Russ. 215 ; Lowndes v. Cornford, 18 Ves. 
299. See Atkinson v. Matiks, 1 Cowen, R. 691. 

3 Ijangston v. Bo^lstoh, 2 Ves. jr. 107; 1 Eq. Abr. 80,1, in marg.; 
Morgan v. Marsack, 2 Meriv. R. 107 ; Alnete v. Bettam, Cary, R. 65, 60; 
Angell V. Haddin, 15 Yes. 244; S. C. 16 Ves. 202; Fairbrothcr v. Prat* 
tent, 6 Price, R. 303; S. C. Daniel, R. 64, 70; Falrbrolher v. Nerol, 
cited Daniel, R.70, note; Richards v. Salter, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 445, 447 ; 
Atkinson v. Manks, 1 Cowen, R. 691. 

4 See Williams v. Halbert, 7 B. Monroe, 184. 
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due by him, that he should bring the money into Court; 
or, at IcRst, should offer to do so by the bill.^ 

§ 810. A few cases', to illustrate these doctrines, may 
not be without use, to the more full understanding of 
their purport and effect. Thus, where A received mo¬ 
ney of B, upon the terms, that if so much should 
appear, upon an adjustment of accounts, to be due to 
C, the same should bo paid to the latter, and what was 
not due should be repaid to B, and A gave a bond 
accordingly; there, B having died before any adjust¬ 
ment of accounts, and the creditors of B and C having 
severally sued A for the money, the Court, on his 
bringing the money into Court, decreed an account 
between the parties, and that the bond should be 
cancelled, and a perpetual injunction awarded to the 
proceedings at laiv.'^ In this case, the Court, as we per¬ 
ceive, went beyond the mere decree of an interpleader, 
and sustained the bill for an account, as well as for 
other relief, without sending the parties to law. 

§ 811. So, where there wore several sets of annui¬ 
tants, who had distrained for rents upon a tenant’s 
farm, and ho brought the rents into Court, and prayed 
that the annuitants might interplead, it was decreed 
accordingly, and referred to a master to settle their 
priorities.^ So, where there was an entire rent charge, 


* I Madd. Cli. l*r. 142, 143; JMitford, Equity 1*1. by Jeremy, 49; Id. 
143; Metcalf v. llervey, 1 Ves. 248; Dungey o. Angovc, 3 Bro. Eh. 11. 
36; Langston v. Boylston, 2 Ves. jr. 109, 110; Errington t>. Attorney- 
(iencral, Bunbury, 11. 303; Stevenson v. Anderson, 2 Ves. & B. 410; 
Warrington v. Wheatstone, Jac. 11.202; Atkinson w. Manks, 1 Covven, 
11. 703, 701; Williams v. Walker, 2 Rich. Eq. R. 291; Shaw v. Coster, 
8 Paige, R. 339. 

'•* llackett V. Webb, Hop. Temp. Finch, 257, 258; Com. Dig. Chan¬ 
cery, 3 T. 

3 Aldrich v. Thompson, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 149, 150. 

KQ. JUR. — VOL. II. 14 
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which had been split into‘several parts by; the owner, 
and there were different persons claiming the different 
parts; it was held, that the tenant might bring a bill of 
interpleader, to compel the parties to ascertain their 
shares respectively.^ So, where the owner of an estate, 
upon which a rent charge had been secured, filed a bill 
to compel the grantee-, and the executors of a person, 
to whom it had been assigned, to interplead, a question 
having arisen, which of them was entitled to receive, 
the Court sustained the jurisdiction.® So, where a 
tenant was liable to pay rent, but there were several 
persons claiming title to it in privity of contract or 
tenure, he v'as held entitled to file a bill of interpleader 
to compel them to ascertain, to wliom was properly 
payable.^ 

.§ 812. And here it may be proper to state, that in 
the cases of tenants, seeking such relief, it must appear, 
that the persons, claiming the same rent, claim in 
privity of contract or tenure, as in the case of a mort¬ 
gagor and mortgagee, or of trustee and cedui que triid; 
or, Avhere the estate is settled to the separate use of a 
married woman, of which the tenant has notice, and tlie 
husband has been in receipt of the rent.'* In cases of 
this sort, the tenant does not dispute the title of his 


^ Angell r. Hadden, If) Ves. 241; S. C. 16 Yes. 203 ; 2 RIeriv. Iv. 101. 
See, also, Paris v. Gilliam, Coop. Eq. R. 35. 

2 Duke of Rolton r. Williams, 4 liro. Ch. R. 2U7, 430; S. C. 2 ^’es. 
jr. 138. 

3 Dungey v. Angove, 2 Ves. jr. 310, 312; Metcalf v. Harvey, 1 Ves. 
248 ; Hodges v. Smith, 1 Cox, R. 357 ; Cowtan v. Williams, 1) Vos. 107; 
Clarke v. Hync, 13 Ves. 383. See Stephens v. Callanan, 12 Puce, R. 
158; Jew v. Wood, 1 Craig & Phillips, R. 184. 

* Ibid.; Johnson v. Atkinson, 3 Anslr. 708 ; Coop. Eq. PI. Introd. 35, 
36. Crawahay v. Thompson, 7 Sim. H. 301; S. C. 2 Mylnc & Craig, 
R. 1. 
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landlord; but he affirms th^t title, and the tenure and 
contract, by which the rent is payable j and puts him¬ 
self upon the mere uncertainty of the person to whom 
he is to pay the rent. But, if a claim to the rent should 
bo set up by a mere stranger, under a title paramount, 
and not in privity of contract or tenure, (as, if the 
stranger should bring ejectment against the tenant,)^ 
there, the tenant cannot compel his landlord to inter¬ 
plead with such a stranger; for it is not a demand ^f 
the same nature, or in the same right. The stranger 
cannot demand the rent, as such, but he has, if success¬ 
ful in the ejectment, only a right to damages for use 
and occupation; whereas, the landlord claims the rent, 
as such, in privity of contract, tenure, and title. The 
debt or duty is not the same; and interpleader lies 
only, when it is so, or in privity.'® 


1 liord Ilardwiclic, in Metcalf r. Harvey, (1 Ves. 219,) said, that a bill 
of interpleader cannot lie as to the possession of an estate; but it must 
lio as to the payments of sotao demand of money. This miglit be true in 
the rase then under consideration, lint a bill of interpleader will, also, 
lio as well .as to chattels as to money. 

~ ibid.; Woolaston v. Wright, 3 Anstr. R. 801»; Smith r. Target, 2 
Anst. R. 530; (hiop. Eq, PI. ch. 1, p. -18, 49. Lord Rosslyn, in Dungey 
r. Angovo, 3 Ves. jr. 310, has expounded this doctrine very satisfactarily. 
“ The reason,” says he, “ is manifest; for, upon the definition of it, a bill 
of interpleader is, where two persons claim of a third the same debt, or the 
same duly. With regard to tlio relation of landlord and tenant, the right 
must bo the object of an ejectment. The law has taken such anxious care 
to settle their rights, arising out of that relation, that the tenant attacked 
throws himself upon his landlord, ife has nothing to do with any claim 
adverse to his landlord. He puts the landlord in his place. If the land¬ 
lord docs not defend for him, he recovers upon his lease a recompense 
against the landlord. In the case of another person, claiming against the 
title of his landlord, it is clear, unless he derives under the title of the 
landlord, he cannot claim the same debt. The rent due upon the demise, 
is .a dilTorcnt demand from that which some other person may have upon 
the occupation of Iho promises.” See, also, Cravvshay y. TJioriiton, 2 
Mylnc & Craig, 1, 20, 21, 22 ; Stuart v. Welch, 4 Mvlno & Craig, 316, 
317. 
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§ 813. These last cases ^ay serve as proofs of the 
truth of the remark already ma.de, that Equity, in hills 
of interpleader, follows to some extent the analogies 
of the law; for wc have seen that privity of contract 
is generally necessary to found a jurisdiction at law 
in cases of bailment upon a writ of interpleader. But 
in many other respects, the bill of interpleader in 
Equity differs from that at law. In all the cases above 
n^ontioned, no interpleader would lie at law; for they 
involve no mutual or joint bailment, and no claim, 
founded upon a finding by the plaintiff.^ 

§ 813 a. So, where a person is taxed in two differ¬ 
ent towns for the same property, when he is only 
liable to be taxed in one, and it is doubtful to which 
town the right to tax belongs, he may file a bill of 
interpleader to compel the tax-collectors, or towns, to 
settle the right between themselves, if there is no 
dispute about the amount of the tax which he is to 
pay.*^ But if the amount is in dispute, and he seeks 
relief in respect thereto, there the appropriate remedy 
is, (as we shall presently see) a bill in the nature of a 
bill of interpleader.^ 

§813/5. So, where a loss had occurred under a policy 
of insurance, underwritten for a person who afterwards 
became insolvent, and assigned the policy, and there 
were various creditors, some of whom claimed on the 
ground of special liens, and others under the assign¬ 
ment, against the underwriters on the policy; it was 


1 Coop. Eq. PI. ch. 1, p. 47, 48. 

2 Thomson v. EBbets, Hopkins, R. 272; Mohawk and Hudson Rail¬ 
road Company v. Glute, 4 Paige, R.384, 391. 

3 Ibid.; Post, ^824. 
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held, that the latter mighl^ell be entitled to maintain 
a bill of interpleader, to compel the various creditors 
to ascertain and adjust their rights to the fund.^ So, 
where there was a fund in the hands of an agent of a 
party, who had become insolvent, and there were various 
attaching creditors, as well as the assignees of the in¬ 
solvent, claiming title to the same fund, it was held, 
that a bill of interpleader would lie to ascertain and 
adjust their conflicting claims.^ 

§ 813 c. So, where an insurance was procured to be 
made by a broker upon a ship, at the request of a part- 
owner, who was also the ship’s husband, and a loss 
occurred under the insurance, the amount of which was 
received by the broker; and .the ship’s husband after¬ 
wards required payment of all the loss to be paid to 
him by the broker, and the other part-owners resisted 
his right to receive such payment; it was held to be a 
clear case for a bill of interpleader, to be brought by 
the broker against all the part-owners.^ 

§ 811. What the true limit of the Jurisdiction upon 
bills of interpleader is, in cases where different persons 
claim the same specific chattel or thing from a third per¬ 
son, upon the ground of title as owners, is not a matter, 
perhaps, settled by the authorities in a very precise 
manner.^ In general, bills of this sort are brought by 


1 spring' r. South Car. Insiir. Co. 8 Wheat. R. 208. See, also, Paris r. 
Cilhani, Cooper, Eq. R. 50. 

2 Sieveking v. Rohrens, 2 Myine & Craig, R. 581, 591, 592. 

3 vStuari t’. Welch, 4 INlylnc & Craig, 310, .317, 319, 320, and note. 

^ Where, upon a bill of interpleader, there is a priority in the dilTercnt 
titles, not incompatible with each other, so that it is apparent on llic bill 
or tinswcrs, in \v]^t order they arc to bo paid, there is no ground to re- 
quiro an interpleader. IJowycr v. Pritchard, 11 Price, K. llo* Mr. 
Baron Wood, in the same case, said : “ I certainly cannot say, that I am 

14# 
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persons standing in the siti;i|fion of mere stake-holders, 
such as auctioneers, agents, factors, and consignees, 
between whom and the different claimants there is a pri¬ 
vity of contract or duty.^ In one case, where a banker 
with whom public stock was deposited for safe custody 
by the owner, afterwards refused to deliver it up to the • 
owner, who w'as sued .and imprisoned, under actions 
brought against* him as a dormant partner in an insol¬ 
vent mercantile house, and tUc banker was served with 
attachments by the plaintiifs in those actions, and also 
was held to bail in an action of trover by the owner, it 
was held to be a clear case for a bill of interpleader. 
In this case, however, all the parties claimed in privity 
under the same owner.” . There does not seem any diffi¬ 
culty, upon principle, in maintaining that a bill of 
interpleader may bo brought by a stake-holder against 
three persons, each claiming, in a distinct and dilferent 
right, the same property, as well as against tw'O per¬ 
sons claiming in the same manner.^ 

§ 815. In another and later case, where a bill of in- 


very conversant with the doctrine of interpleader, as entertained in Courts 
of Equity.” The meagre slate of the materials to be found in the Reports 
leads to the conclusion that the doctrine on this whole subject is not well 
defined. And I cannot hut regret that it is not in my power to give a 
more full and clear exposition of it. 

1 See Martinius v. llelmutli, Cooper, R. 215; S. C. Daniel, Rep. 08, 
note; 2 Vcs. & B. 412 ; Stevenson v. Anderson, 2 Vcs. & II. 407, note, 
(2d edit.) ; Birch v. Corhin, 1 Cox, R,. 144, 145 ; Edensor v. Roberts, 2 
Cox, R. 280; Dovvson v. llardcaslle, 2 Cox, II. 258; Pearson v. Car- 
don, 4 Sim. K. 218 ; Fairbrothgr v. Praitonl, Daniel, R. 04, 70 ; Fair- 
brother V. Nerot, Id. 70, note. Those layer cases do not seem in all re¬ 
spects entirely reconcilable with that of Pearson v. Cardon (4 Sim. R. 218.) 
See Ante, ^ 807, note ; Fcnn v. Edmands, 5 Hare, R. 314. 

s By Lord Rosslyn, in Langston v. Boylston, 2 Ves<^jr. 100,107,109. 
But see Fuller v. Gibson, 2 Cox, R. 24. 

3 Hoggart V. Cutts, 1 Craig & Phillips, R. 197. 
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terplcader was brought by^lie master of a ship against 
the consignee under a bill of lading, and also against a 
person, who insisted* that the master ought not to de¬ 
liver the goods under the bill of lading, because the 
consignor had acted with fraud towards him, in making 
the eonsignment, it was doubted whether the bill would 
lie. On that occasion, it was said that, although a 
master might file a bill of interpleader, where parties 
claimed adversely at law or in equity under the bill of 
lading, yet it might be doubted whether the bill would 
lie, where the adverse claims were not under the bill of 
lading, but paramount to it. Delivery according to the 
bill of lading would fully justify the master; and those 
who alleged an equity, paramount to the bill of lading, 
and against the consignor, should assert it by a bill of 
their own.^ But, in a still later case,on further consider¬ 
ation, it was decided by the same Court that the master 
might fde such a bill, although the adverse claims were 
paramount to the bill of lading; as the right 'of pos¬ 
session in chattels may be in one person, and the right 
of property in another. In this case, also, it is to be 
remarked, that the bill docs not seem to have been 
founded upon any legal adverse titles, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of each other, and not derived from a common 
source." 

§ 81G. But let us suppose that two persons should 
claim the same property under independent titles, not 
derived from the same common source; the question 
would then arise, whether a third person, bond fide and 


* Sir John Leach, in Lowe Richardson, 3 ftfadd. R. 277. 

^ Motley V. Ti||mpson, 3 Madd. Ch. R. Index, Jnl< rjih'aihr, p. 501; 
Eden on Injunctions, p. 339, 310. See also Dawson r. Ilardcaslle, 3 
CojC, R. 27«. 
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lawfully in possession of property, as the agent, 
consignee, or bailee of one of the parties, could main¬ 
tain a bill of interpleader against the dilferent claim¬ 
ants, standing in privity with one only of them. It 
would seem that he could not; and that the analogies 
of the law and the doctrines of Courts of Equity equally 
prohibit it.* 

§ 817. In the case here stated, the property is sup¬ 
posed to be huv'fully in the hands of an agent of one of 
the claimants. Now, the settled rule of laAV in such a 
case, is, that an agent shall not be allowed to dispute 
the title of his ‘principal to property, which he has re¬ 
ceived from or for his principal; or to say, that he will 
hold it for the benefit of a otranger." And this doctrine 
seems equally true in equity also ; for it has been held, 
that property put into the hands of an agent by his 
principal, under a bailment, is not the subject of an in¬ 
terpleader, upon the assertion of a claim to it by a third 
person against the agent; but the latter must deliver it 
to the principal, as his possession is the possession of 
the principal.** The like doctrine would prevail in favor 
of a third person, to whom the principal, after the bail¬ 
ment, had transferred the right to the property in the 


1 S(!o Abbott on Shipp. Pt. 3, ch. 9, ^ 21, 25; Cooper v. De Tastet, 
1 Tamlyn, Tl. 177 ; Marvin v. Ellvvood, 11 Paige, 305 ; Atkinson r. Manks, 
1 Cowen, Jl. 091, 703 to 700. 

2 Dixon r. Hummond, 2 li. & Aid, 313, 311 ; Story on Agency, § 217; 
Cooper i. De Tastet, 1 Tamlyn, Pt. 177 ; Nicholson v. Knowles, 5 Madd. 

R. 47; Smith v. Hammond, 0 Sim. R. 10 ; Pearson v. Cardon, 2 Russ. 
& Mylnc, 000, 009, 010, 612; Crawshay w. Tliornton, 7 Sim. R. 391; 

S. C. 2 Mylne Craig, 1. 

3 Cooper V. IJc Tastet, 1 Tamlyn, R. 177, 181, lS2^But sec Pearson 
V. Cardon, 4 Sim. R. 218 ; S. C. 2 Russ. & Mylne, K.'600, 009; Craw- 
shay V. Thornton, 7 Sim, 11. 391; S, C. 2 Mylne & Craig, 1. 
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possession of the agent, where the transfer had been 
recognized and assented to by the agent. For, in such 
a case, the third person by such transfer and assent 
would, in respect to the agent, be treated as the prin¬ 
cipal.* Upon the same ground, it has been held, that, 
where one person receives money for another, as his 
agent, and the money is claimed by a third person, who 
gives notice of his claim, a bill of interpleader will not 
lie ; for a mere agent to receive money for the use of 
another cannot, by notice, be converted into an implied 
trustee. Ilis possession is the possession ef his prin¬ 
cipal.* • 

§ 817 But this doctrine is to be taken with its 
proper qualifications. For, if the principal has created 
an interest or a lien on the funds in tlie hands of the 
agent, in fxvor of a third person, and the nature and 
extent of that interest or lien is in controversy between 
the principal and such third person, there, the agent 
may, for his own protection, file a bill of interpleader, 
to compel them to litigate and adjust their respective 
titles to the fund.** So, if an agent has possession of a 
fund, and an equitable assignment or arrangement has 
been made between the party entitled to the fund and 
a third person, and a controversy subsequently arises 


1 Crawshay v. Thornton, 7 Sim. 11. ."91 ; S. C. 3 Mylne & Craigr, 1, 
23, 23, 21; Atkinson v. Manks, 1 Cowen, R, (591, 692 j Pearson v. Car- 
don, 4 Sim. R. 218; S. C. 2 Russ. & Mylne, 606. 

2 Nickolson v. Knowles, 5 Madd. Rep. -17 ; Dixon v. Ilamond, 2 B. 
& Aid. 313. See Atkinson v. Manks, 1 Cowen, R. 601 ; Smith v. Ham¬ 
mond, 6 Sim. R. 16. 

3 Smith f. Hammond, 6 Sim. R. 10 ; Wright r. Ward, 4 Russell, R. 
215, 220; Crawshay t'. Thornton, 7 Sim. R. 391; S. C. 2 Mylne & 
Craig, 1, 21 ; CrMvford r. Fisher, 1 Hare’s 11. 436, 410. Tn this case, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram said : “The fir.st question is, whether the 
subjects of these suits are, upon the jileadings, proper subjects of inter- 
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between them respecting it, the same rule will 
apply.^ 

§ 817 1). The true giound, upon which this doctrine 
stands, that no bill of interpleader lies in cases of land¬ 
lord and tenant, and principal and agent, lies some¬ 
what deeper than might be inferred from the mere state 

of the doctrine : and it is not so much to be considered 

' 1 

as an independent rule, as a necessary consequence of 
all interpleading. It is essentially founded in privity of 
rights or contracts betAvecii the parlies. In the cases 
of landlord and tenant, and principal and agent, rights 
and liabilities cacist between t!ie parties, independent of 
the title to the property, or the debt or duty in ques¬ 
tion, and which may not depend upon the question of 
title.^ Hence it is, that if an agent or bailee receive 


pleader ; and I am of opinion, that they are so. I admit, that where a 
warehouseman, or other depositary of property, receives such property as 
hailec for another, and nothing is afterwards dune by the party making 
the deposit, before he claims to have the property restored to him, the 
possession of the depositary must, in many cases, and for many purposes, 
be considered as th(3 possession of the party making the deposit. The 
relation of the parties in such circuiustaiiccs may often be analagous to 
that of landlord and tenant, in which the latter might be precluded from 
disputing the title of the former, in whomsoever the legal or equitable 
ownership of the lands in question may really be. This is explained by 
Lord Cottcnlnrn, in Crawshay v. Thornton, (2 Mylne & Craig, 1,) to 
which it is sufficient to refer. Jliit the ease assumes a widely diflbrent 
aspect, where, after the deposit is made, the party making it has, by an 
act of his own, transferred his interest in the subject of tho deposit to 
another. It is clear that, in such a case, the bailee may compel ibo de¬ 
positor to interplead with the party to whom, by tho act of the depositor, 
the properly in the goods has been transferred.” 

1 Wright r. Ward, 4 Russ. R. 315, 220. 

8 Crawshay Thornton, 7 Sim. II. 301 ; S. C. 2 Mylne & Craig, 1. 
In this last case, Lord Cottenham said : “ The case tendered by every 
such bill of interpleader ought to bo, that the wholo o^lhe rights claimed 
by the defendants may be properly determined by litigation bctw’ccn them, 
and that the plainiifTs are not under any liabilities to either of tho defend* 
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goods from A, who directs a delivery thereof to B, and, 
upon the application of B, the bailee agrees to hold 
them {it the disposal'of B, the bailee cannot afterwards, 
if a third person claims the goods under another title, 
file a bill of interpleader against B and such third per¬ 
son, because of the Avant of privity, and his own obli¬ 
gations contracted with B.^ 

§ SIS. A distinction has also been taken upon this 
subject between the case of a mere private agent or 
bailee, and that of tj, public agent or bailee.. Thus, for 
instance, if a private warehouseman should receive 
goods, as agent of the principal, it is said that he 
must account solely to the latter for them. But, if the 
goods arc deposited in a public bonded w’arehouso, the 
warehouseman is treated as a public agent, holding the 
same for the person who is entitled to the goods. The 
ground for the distinction (if it is at all maintainable) 

anls boyond those which arise from the litlo to the property in contest; 
because, if ilie pluiiitifls iiave come under any personal obligation, iiide- 
peiulcntly of the i(nestion of properly, so that either of the defendants 
may recover againsl tliom at Jaw, without csialdishing a right to the pro¬ 
perly, it is ohvious that no litigation holwcen the defendants can asceiiain 
their respeelive rights as against the plaiutiirs ; and the injunction, winch 
is of course if the case he a proper subject for interpleader, would deprive 
a defcntlant, having such a case beyond the question of property, of part 
of his legal Temcdy, with the possibility at least of failing in tho contest 
with his co-defendant; in which case, the injunction would deprive him of 
a legal rigiU, without aHording him any equivalent or compensation. 
Snell a case, undoubtedly, would not be a ease for interpleader. A party 
may bo induced, by the misrepresentation of the apparent owner of pro¬ 
perly, to enter into personal obligations with respect to it, from which he 
may be entitled to be released by a Court of Iviuity ; but such a case 
could not be a subject for interpleader between the real and pretended 
owners. In such a casc» the plaintilF would be assorting an equity lor 
relief from a personal contract against one of the defendants, with which 
the Ollier would have nothing to do.” 

^ Ibid. 
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would seem to be the policy of protecting public 
agents, in the discharge of their duty, from the burdens 
of suits in which they have no interest, and have un¬ 
dertaken no private trust; and also the propriety of 
treating them, as they in reality are, merely as public 
depositaries or stake-holders, and not in any just sense 
as mere agents of the parties interested.^ 

§ 819. Another case may be put, where a person is 
in possession ol property, as bailee, to which the bailor 
himself has no possessory title; but he is a mere tortius 
possessor; and the rightful owner demands it of the 
bailee. In such a case, the question may arise, whether 
ho can compel the bailor and the rightful owner to in¬ 
terplead with each other. Upon principle, it would 
seem that he cannot; for not only is there no privity 
between him and the rightful owner, but he is himself 
liable to be denied a wrongful possessor, if he should, 
after notice, withhold the property from the rightful 
owner.® 

§ 820. The true doctrine, supported by tlic authori- 


^ Cooper v. Dt? 'J'aslct, 1 Tamlyn, K. 171, 181. Lord llroiigliaiii, in 
commenting on ll»e case of Cooper v. l)c Taslct, in Ccarson r. Cardon, 
(5J Russ & Mylne, COU. COD,) said ; *• And now, entirely adojjj^ng the 
doctrine of that case before the Master of the Rolls, though tlic Report 
must be incorrect, or that learned judge has not in his judgment e.vpre&scd 
himself with his usual very remarkahle accuracy; for, douhtless, lie there 
meant to point to the distinction between a party whg was, and a [lariy 
who was not, agent, — to the distinction between an agent and a mere 
stakeholder, — and not to the distinction between a public and a private 
agent. I have no hesitation in stating it to he clear law, that an agent 
cannot, as an agent, if there be nothing to dislinguibh his situation from 
the common case, have a bill of interpleader against his principal.” Lord 
Cottenham, in Crawshay v. Thornton, 2 M. & Craig, 1, 22, .seems to 
have doubted the soundness of the distinction. 

2 See Taylor v. riumcr, 3 M. & Selw. 562 ; Shaw v. Coster, 8 Paige, 
R. 339. 
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tics, would seem to be, tlifit, in cases of adverse inde¬ 
pendent titles, the party holding the property must 
defend himself as well‘as he can at law; and he is not 
entitled to the assistance of a Court of Equity; for that 
would be to assume the right to try merely legal titles 
upon a controversy between different parties, where 
there is no privity of contract between them and the 
third person, who calls for an interpleader.^ Whether 


I It is (lilTicull to understand what was the particular gfroiind upon 
which the Vice-Chancellor lield the case of Mason r. Hamilton, .'> Sim. 
1C 10, to he a plain case of interpleader. The wharfinger there was 
clearly a bailee of Ijivcrmoro, and afterwards of Hamilton, to whom Liver¬ 
more tr insferrcd the good.-. Hut it docs not appear what was tiie title 
of Kinmcrson, Price & Co. to the goods ; whether it was in privity with 
liivcrmore, or hy a paramount and adverse title. And yet this miglithavc 
heeii irios! luatciial to the question, whether it was a case for an inler- 
pleader or not. This ease has, since the former edition of this work, been 
commented on hy Lord Cottenham, in Crawshay r. Thornton, (-3 M. & 
Craig, 1. 3;C) who treated it as no longer an authority upon llie ]»()int 
of mterph'ailer, not only upon its own circumstances, but also upon the 
.subscipu'iit deliberate opinion of the \'icc-ChancelIor himself, in another 
ease, that of Crawshay /•. Thornton, (7 Sim. R. 3t)l.) Thecasc of Pearson 
e. C’aidon, (1 Sim. R. 31H,) bchtre liic Vice-f-hanccllor, also contains 
some language not unattended with difficulty. TJiat was a case where- the 
jilaintilfs, who were warehousemen, and with whom A A. (k). (of which 
firm H was a partner,) had deposited some hags of wool, which were the 
goods in question. A A; Co. afieruards gave an order to tlic plaintiffis 
to transfer tlie goods to the name of B and to be at bis disposal, reserving 
the privilege of drawing sample.^ funn the wool in these hags. 'I’lre 
plamtilfs accorihngly transferred them in their books to B ; and then C 
claiming them as owner, and as having put them into the hands of A &: 
Co. as his agents, gave notice of his title thereto, and denied the title, of 
r>, and olfered an indemnity against I3*s title. The plaintiffs brought a 
Hill of Interpleader; and it was held hy the Vice-Chancellor that the. bill 
was rnaiiuainable, admitting the plaintilTs to he the agents of A & Co. : 
for here there was a claim made by C under a paramount title. I’liis lan¬ 
guage would seem to iutimato that an agent might maintain a hill of inter¬ 
pleader against his principal, and a third person claiming hy a paiamoiint 
title. When the same ease came before the liord Chaiicellor (Lord 
Brougham,) he nffirmed the decree upon the special ground of the reser 
KQ. .lUK.— VOl... II. ]5 
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it might not have been more wise, and more consistent 
witli the principles of Equity, originally to have held, 
that in all cases whatsoever, where the bailee was inno¬ 
cent, and without any fault, he should have a right to 
a bill of interpleader, is a point, into 'which it is now 
too late to inquire. 

§ 821. A bill of interpleader cannot be maintained 
by any person who does not admit a title in two claim¬ 
ants, and docs iiot also show two claimants in existence 
capable of interpleading.^ Thus, a sheriff, who seizes 
goods on execution, cannot sue a bill of interpleader 
upon account of adverse claiuis existing to the property; 
for, as to one of the defendants, ho necessavilv admits 
himself to bo a wrongdoer.- It is essential, also, in 
every bill cf interpleader, that the plaintiff should show 
that each of the defendants claims a riuhl. and such a 
right as they may interplead for; for otllCl■^Yi 5 c both 
the defendants may demur j the one, because the bill 
shows no claim of right against him; the other, because 


vation as to ihc samples (0 Tiuss. & jMyliio, (lOfi.) Lut lie expn ssly lieM, 
as wo have seen, (Ante, ^ 818, note,) tliat an agent, as sncli, coulil not 
maintain a bill of interpleader upon the ground of a claim by a Klranger un¬ 
der a paramount title. In the case of (.'rawsliay r. Thornton, (0 .Mylne & 
Craig-, 1, e:>,) in which the decision of the Vice-Chruiccllor in I’carson v. 
Cardon was cited. Lord Cottenhain said, that there must he some mistake 
in the Kpport; lor interpleader, as between agent and jirincipal, was ad- 
missihle only where the claim was under a derivative, and not uinler an 
adverse title. Ibid. p. 23. Tlie eases of Pearson r. Cardon, 2 Kuss. & 
Mylne, fi06, (500, (110, and Crawshay r.'I’Jinrnton, 2 Mylno tt Craig, 1, 
22, 23, 24, have now settled the doctrine precisely as it is laid down in llie 
text. 

^ Sec Metcalf v. Harvey, 1 Ves. 218,210 ; Atkin.son v. Mank.s, 1 (hiwen, 
R. 601, 708; Darthex r. Winter, 2 Sim. & Stu. .G3(i ; Rrowning r. Wat¬ 
kins, 10 S. & M. 462. 

2 Slingsby v. Jloulton, 1 Ves. & 13. 331; Shaw v. Cosier, 8 Pai«e, K. 
339. 
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the hill, showing no claim of right in the co-defendant, 
shows no cause of interpleader.^ 

§ 822. From the lahguage used in some of the autho¬ 
rities it might perhaps be thought, that, in cases of 
bills of interpleader. Courts of Equity had authority 
only to order the defendants to interplead at law. This 
would certainly be <a very erroneous view of the juris¬ 
diction. Indeed, it has been so rare, that interpleading 
bills hjive gone to a decree, that some doubts have been 
entertained as to what is the proper course. The re¬ 
sult, upon a full examination of the subject, will be 
found to be, that Courts of Equity dispose of questions, 
arising upon bills of interpleader, in various modes, 
according to the nature of the question, and the manner 
in -which it is brought before the Court. i\n interplead¬ 
ing' bill is considered as putting the defendants to con¬ 
test their respective claims, just as a bill docs, which is 
brought by an executor or trustee to obtain the direc¬ 
tion of the Court upon the adverse claims of dillcrcut 
defendants. If, thcrcTore, at the hearing, the question 
between the defendants is ripe for a decision, the Court 
will decide it. And, if it is not ripe for a decision, the 
Court will direct an issue, or a reference to a ]\raster, 
to ascertain contested facts, us may be best suited to 
the nature of the casc.“ Indeed, an issue, or a direction 


1 jMiilonl, 1C(|. PI. by Jeremy, p. M'J, M3. — Tlie language of the Com¬ 
mon Law (’ommissbmers, in the Report to ParJiament, March, 1830, p. 31, 
is; “ Tlio only course now resorted to for the relief of a person sued, or 
in il'ingcr of being sued by several elaimanls, is that of filing a bill to com¬ 
pel tbo parlies, by the aiitbority of a(Jourt of Equityj/o intcrplcat}tit hiw.'' 
1 liiive (pioted llicsc words in another place in tbo text, (Ante, 805.) and 
bavi' added a qualiUcation. Probably the (^mmissioners intended lierc to 
speak .solely ot legal rights. 

- Angell V. Hadden, 10 Ves. 303 ; City Bank i\ Hangs, 3 Paige, R. 
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to interplead at law, would be obviously improper in 
all cases, except those where the titles on each side are 
purely legal. Equitable titles can only be disposed of 
by Courts of Equity; and, even as to legal titles, it is 
obvious, that in many cases a resort to an^ issue, or to 
an interpleader, to be had at law, would be unnecessary 
or inexpedient. 

§ 823. The remedy by bill of interpleader, although 
it has cured many defects in the proceedings at law, 
has yet left many cases of hardship unprovided for. 
No attempt has been made in America (as far as I 
know) to remedy these grievances. But in England, 
an Act of Parliament, recently passed, has given a far 
more expanded reach to the remedy of interpleader 
in Courts of Law, and extended its benefits to many 
cases of honest, but unavoidably doubtful litigation.^ 
The jurisdiction in Equity seems, however, to have been 
left substantially upon its old foundations. 

§ 82-!;. But although a bill of interpleader, strictly so 
called, lies only where the party applying claims no 
interest in the subject-matter; yet, there arc many 


1 The Act is the Stat. of 1 and 2 Will. IV., cli. 58. It recites, that it 
often happens, that a person, sued at law for the recovery of money or 
goods, wherein he has no interc.st, and which arc also claimed of him by 
some third party, has no means of relieving himself from such adverse 
claims, but by a suit in Kquity against the plaintilT and such third parly, 
usually called a bill of interpleader. It then enacts, that uj)on application 
of a' defendant sued in Courts of Law', in any action of assumpsit, debt, 
detinue, or tiove;, showing that the defendant docs not claim any interest 
in the subject-matter of the suit, but that the right thereto is claimed or 
supposed to belong to .some third party, who has sued or is expected to 
sue fur the same ; and that such defendant docs not in any manner collude 
with such third party, but is leady to bring the money into Court, &c., 
the Court may make an order on such third party to appear and stale his 
claim, &c. And powers are given to the Courts to direct an issue to try 
the same. See 2 Chtity’s General Practice, cli. 5, ^ .1, p. 342, 313, 314. 
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cases where a bill, in the nature of a bill of interpleader, 
will lie by a party in interest, to ascertain and estab¬ 
lish his own rights, ^’frhere there are other conflicting 
rights between third persons. As, for instance, if a 
plaintiff is entitled to equitable relief against the o\vner 
of property, and the legal title thereto fs in dispute 
between two or more persons, so that he cannot ascer¬ 
tain to which it actually belongs, he may file a bill 
against the several claimants in the nature of a bill of 
interpleader for relief.' So, it seems, that a purchaser 
may file a bill, in the nature of a bill of interpleader, 
agaiifst the vendor or his assignee, and any creditor 
who seeks to avoid the title of the assignee, and pray 
the dircolion of the Court, as to whom the purchase- 
money shall be paid.'-^ 8o, if a mortgagor wishes to 
redeem the moiigagcd estate, and llicro arb conflicting 
claims between third persons, as to their title to the 
mortgage-money, he may bring them before the Court, 
to ascertain their rights, and to have a decree for a 
redemption, and to make a secure payment to the part}’' 
entitled to the money." In these cases, the plaintiff 
socks relief for himself, where.as in an interplojlding 
bill, slriidly so called, the plaintiff only asks, that he may 
be at liberty to pay the money, or deliver the property 


1 Mi)h;iv\k aiui Iliulson Riiilrcad Cojjipaiiy v. Cliilc, 4 Paigo, R. 381; 
Thompson v. Kbbeta, Hopkins, R. 27"J. This same doctrine would apply 
to a case, wlicrc a person was taxed in two towns for llie same property, 
and did not know to which town lux should properly belong; and asked 
by bis bill to have the amount of tax with which ho was chargeable, as 
well as the persons to whom it was payable, ascertained. Ibid.; Ante, 

^81.3 rf. 

2 I’arks V. Jackson, 11 Wendell, 443. 

3 See Coodrick r. Sholbolt, Tree. Ch. 333, 331,335,330; Iledell r. 
lIolTman, 2 I’aigc, Rep. IDl); Mitchell e. llaync, 0 Sim. & Stii. (i3; 
1 ]\Iadd. Ch. I’r. 14(5, 147; S. P. Clilb. Eq. Kcp. 18. 

15* 
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to the party to whom it of right belongs, and may, 
thereafter, be protected against the claims of both.^ 
In the latter case the only decree to which the plaintiff 
is entitled, is a decree that the bill is properly filed, or 
in other words, that ho shall be at liberty to pay the 
money, or bring the property into Court, and have his 
coste, and that the defendants interplead, and settle the 
conflicting claims between themselves.- So, a bill in 
nature of an' interpleading bill, will lie by a bank, 
which has oflered a reward for the recovery of money 
stolen, and a proportionate reward for a part recovered, 
where there are several claimants of the reward, or a 
proportion thereof, one or more of whom have sued 
the bank. And in such a bill all the claimants may be 
made partier, in order to have their respective claims 
adjusted." * 


1 Sec Ante, ^ 607, 809 ; Jlitchell r. Ilnync, 2 Sim. & Stu. 03 ; v. 
Edl, (5 Sim. R. 175. See East India (.'omi>any v. Campion, 11 Riigh. 
R. 15S, 162, 185. 

- Anon. 1 Vern. R. 351 ; Ilcdrll r. Ilollinan, 2 Paifre, R. 200 ; Atkin¬ 
son r.‘ Manks, 1 Cowen, R. 001; Mohawk «Si Hudson Railroad (Jo. c. 
(Jliitc, 4 Paige, R. 381. 392; 1 Eq. Al)ridg. 60. 

3 City T'lank v. Hangs. 2 Paige, R. 570; iMcrchatUs Rank of Provi¬ 
dence V. Packliard and others, (,’ircuit Court of Rhode Island iJistriet, No¬ 
vember Term, 1838. Sec Gray v. Pitman, 5 Scott, R. 795. 
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BILLS QUIA TIMET. 

§ 825. In the next place, let us proceed to the consi¬ 
deration of another class of cases, where the peculiar 
remedies administered by Courts of Eq[uity constitute 
the principal, although not the sole ground of jurisdic¬ 
tion, and that is bills quia timet. We have alreatly 
had occasion, in another place, to explain, in some mea¬ 
sure, the nature of these bills, and the origin of the 
appellation, and to,show their application to cases of 
covenants and contracts with sureties and others, where 
a specific performance is necessary to prevent future 
mischief.^ They arc called (as ■\ve have seen) Bills 
Qnh. limef, in analogy to certain writs of the Common 
Law, whose objects arc of a similar nature. Lord 
Coke has explained this matter very clearly in his 
Commentary on Littleton. ^^And note” (says ho) 
that there be six WTits in hnv, that may be maintained, 
Quin limd, before any molestation, distress, or implead¬ 
ing. As, (1.) A man may have a Writ of Mesne 
(whereof Littleton hero speaks,) before ho be distrained. 
(2.) A Wnnwilia C/m/’Ac, before he be impleaded. (3.) A 
Momtravmmf^ before any distress or vexation. (4.) An 
Audit a Qucrclny before any execution sued. (5.) A Our in 
Olnuduudit, before any default of inclosure. (G.) A JS"e 


’ Anio, 701 to 710, 730. See, also, 1 IMadd. Cli. Pr. 17S, 17!); Viner, 
Abridg. title, Quia Tiimt, A. and 13 .; Rlitf. Eq. 1*1. by Jeremy, 148. 
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injlisle vexes, before any distress or molestation. And 
these be called Brevia (mlicijianlia, writs of prevention.”^ 

§ 826. Now, Bills in Equity, Quia lime/, answer pre¬ 
cisely to this latter description. They arc in the nature 
of writs of prevention, to accomplish the ends of pre¬ 
cautionary justice. They arc, ordinarily, applied to 
prevent wrongs or anticipated mischiefs, and not merely 
to redress them when done. The party seeks the aid 
of a Court of Equity, because he fears ( Quia lime!) 
some future probable injury to his rights or interests, 
and not because an injury has already occurred, which 
requires any compensation or other relief. The manner 
in which this aid is given by Courts of Equity, is, of 
course, dependent upon cii cum stances. Q'hcy interfere, 
sometimes by the appointment of a receiver to receive 
rents or other income, sometimes by an order to pay a 
pecuniary fund into Court, sometimes by directing secu¬ 
rity to bo given, or money to be paid over, and some¬ 
times by the mere issuing of an injunction or other 
remedial process, thus adapting their relief to tlic pre¬ 
cise nature of the particular case, and the I'cmcdial 
justice required by it.*^ 

§ 827. In regard to equitable proper!}^, the jurisdic¬ 
tion is equally applicable to cases where there is a pre¬ 
sent right of enjoyment, and to cases where the right 
of enjoyment is future or contingent. The object of 
the bill in all such eases, is to secure the preservation 
of the property to its appropriate uses and ends j and 
wherever there is danger of its being converted to other 


‘ Co. Litt. 100 a. See, also, Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, H8. 

2 Jeremy on Jurisd. H. 1, ch. 7, and ^ 1, 2, p. 218 to 251; Id. li. 
3, ch. 2, § 2, p. 350; Post, ^ 827, 828, 829, 830, 839, 815, 847. 
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purposes, or diminished, or lost, by gross negligence, 
the interference of a Court of Equity becomes indis¬ 
pensable. It will, dccordingly, take the fund into its 
own "hands, or secure its due management and appro¬ 
priation, either by the agency of its own officers, or 
otherwise. Thus, for instance, if property in the hands 
of a trustee for certain specific uses or trusts (either 
express or implied) is in danger of being diverted or 
squandered, to the injury of any claimant having a 
present or future fixed title thereto, the administration 
will be duly secured by the Court, according to the 
original purposes, in such a manner as the Court may, 
in its discretion, under all the circumstances, deem 
best fitted to the end ; as by the appointment of a re¬ 
ceiver, or by payment of the fund, if pecuniary, into 
Court, or by requiring security for its due preservation 
and appropriation.^ 

§ 828. The same principle is applied to the cases of 
executors and administrators, who arc treated as trus¬ 
tees of the personal estate of the deceased par^ 3 ^ If 
there is danger of waste of the estate, or collusion be¬ 
tween the debtors of the estate and the executors or 
administrators, wlicrcby the assets ma}^ be subtracted, 
(-ourts of Ivjuit}" will interfere and secure the fund; 
and, in the case of collusion with debtors, they will 
order the latter to pay the amount of their debts into 
Court.' 


> Ibid. 

® 1 Fonbl. Kq. li. ch. I, ^ 8, and note (fy); F.lmsicy v. Macauloy, 
3 Ero. ('ll. II. fiJl; Tnylor f. Allen, 2 Atk. 313 ; Ulterson r. Mair, 1 i»ro. 
(vli. [{. i77; Muiidcville r. Mandcvillc, 8 Paii^o, K.Anii', ^ 122, 
'133, 421, .'581, and note; Post, 830 ; Story on Fqnily I’leadiiigs, ^ 178, 
.014. 
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§ 829. The appointment of a receiver, when directed, 
is made for the benefit, atid on behalf, of all the parties 
in interest, and not for the benefit of the plaintifi', or of 
one defendant only.^ It may be granted in any case of 
equitable property upon suitable circumstances. And, 
where there arc creditors, annuitants, and others, some 
of whom are creditors.at law, claiming under judg¬ 
ments, and others are creditors, claiming upon equitable 
debts j if the property bo of such a nature, that, if 
legal, it may be taken in execution, it may, if equita¬ 
ble, be put into the possession of a receiver, to hold the 
same, and apply the profits under the direction of the 
Court, for the benefit of all the parties, according to 
their respective rights and priorities.” The same rule 
applies to cases, where the property is legal, and judg¬ 
ment creditors have taken possession of it under writs 
of clegit; for it is competent for the Court to appoint a 
receiver in favor of annuitants and equitable creditors, 
not disturbing the just prior rights, if any, of the judg¬ 
ment creditors.'^ Hence, the appointment of a receiver, 
in cases of tiiis sort, is often called an equitable cxecii- 
- tion.'^ 

§ 830. It has been said, that the general rule of 
Equity to appoint a receiver for an equitable creditor 
against a person having an equitable estjito, without 
prejudice to persons, who have prior estates, is to be 


1 Davis V. Duke of Marlljoroiigli, I Swanst. H. 83 ; S. C. 2 Swansl. It. 

125. 

2 Jeremy on Eq. Jnrisd. 15. 1, cii. 7, '5' E P- 248 ; Davis v. Duke of 
Marlborough, 2 Svvaiist. R. 125, 135, l.'JiJ, 145, 14(5, 173. 

3 Davis r. Duke of Marlborough, 1 K\vati.st. R. 83; S. ('. 2 Sw-aiist. R. 
125, 135, 139, 140, 141, 115, 173; White v. Bishop of Peterborough, 
3 Svvanst. R. 117, 118. 

4 Ihicl. and Jemery on Equity Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 7, ^ 1, p. 248, 219. 
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* 

understood in this limited sense, that it is to be without 
prejudice to pefsons having prior legal estates, and so 
that it will not prevent their proceeding to obtain pos¬ 
session, if they think proper. And, with regard to per¬ 
sons having prior equitable estates, the Court will take 
care, in appointing a receiver, not to disturb their prior 
equities; and for that purpose it will direct inquiries to 
deteriiiiiio the priorities among equitable encumbrancers; 
permitting legal creditors to act against the estates at 
law’; and settling the priorities of equitable creditors.^ 

§ 831. Tlic appointment of a receiver is a matter 
resting in the sound discretion of the Court; ® and the 
receiver, when appointed, is treated as virtually an ofii- 
cer and j’e[)resentative of the Court, and subject to its 
orders.^ Lord Ilardwickc considered this power of 
appointment to be of great importance and most bene- 
licial tendency; and he significantly said: “ It is a 
discretionary power, exercised by the Court, with as 
great utility to the subject, as any authority which 
belongs to it; and it is provisional only, for the more 
speedy getting in of a party’s estate, and securing it 
for the benefit of such person, who shall appear to bo 
entitled; and it docs not ;it all alfool the right.” 

§ 83:2. The exercise of the power being thus discre¬ 
tionary, it would be dillicult, with any precision, to 
mark out the limits, within wdiich it is ordinarily cir¬ 
cumscribed ; even if such a task were within the scope 


I Lord Eldon, in Davis r. DnUe of Marlborough, 2 Svvaiist. H. Mo. 
140. 

“Skip Harwood, 3 Atk. 564. 

^ .rorciny on Kq. Jurisd. TL 1, ch. 7, p. 218, 21'J ; Angt'l r. Smith, 
S) Vc.s, :i;58 ; niitoliin.soi) r. Massarccne, 2 JJ, & llcatt. 55. 

Skip w. Harwood, 3 Aik. 5G1. • 
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of these commentaries. As, however, tlie equitable 
rights and incidents to such an appointment are often 
highly important to the parties in interest, and may 
affect the rights and remedies of third persons having 
adverse claims, it will be proper, in this place, to state 
some of the principles by which this discretion is regu¬ 
lated.^ 

« 

§ 833. Before doing so, it may not be without use to 
suggest, what some of those rights and incidents arc; 
and the more so, as similar rights and incidents belong 
to cases of .sequestration.- In the first place, upon the 
appointment of a receiver of, the rents and profits of 
real estate, if there are tenants in posses.sion of the 
premises, they arc compellable to attorn; Jind the’ CVurt 
thus becomes virtually pro hue vice, the landlord.''’ In 
the next place, the appointment of sucli a receiver is 
generally deemed to entitle him to possession cf the 
premises. It does not, indeed, in all cases, amount to a 
turning of the other party out of possession; for, in 
many cases, as in the ease of an infant’s estate, the 
receiver’s possession is that of the infant. But where 
the rights <are adverse in the different i)arties in the 
suit, the posses.sion of the receiver is treated as the pos¬ 
session of the party wdio ultimately establishes his 
right to it. The receiver, how'over, cannot proceed in 
any ejectment against the tenants of any o.state, except 
by the authority of the Court.^ A^or will the possession 


1 See Angel e. Smitli, li Yes. 338. 

2 Jeremy on Ei]. Jurisd. B, 1, cli. 7, § 1, p. 218, 219 ; Angel r. Smiih, 
9 Ves. 338 ; Silver r. Risliop of Norwich, 3 Swanst. R. 112, note ; l<j|dl7 ; 
Sharp V, Carter, 3 P. Will. 379 ; Co.x’a note (C.) 

3 Sharp V. Carter# 3 P. Will. 379. See Albany City Bank r. Schcmcr- 
horn, 9 Paige, R. 372. 

4 Wynn v. Lord Newboroufli, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 88 ; S. C. 1 Vcs. jr. IGI. 
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of the tenants be ordinarily disturbed by the Court, 
where a receiver is appointed. But, although not par¬ 
ties to the suit, the ’tenants' may, and will, in certain 
cases be compelled to attorn to the receiver.^ 

§ 833 a. In the next place, a receiver, when in pos¬ 
session has very little discretion allowed him; but he 
must apply, from time to time, to the Court for au¬ 
thority to do such acts as may be beneficial to the 
estate. Thus, he is not at liberty to bring or to defend 
actions \ or to let the estate; or to lay out money; un¬ 
less by the special leave of the Court.*^ In the next place, 
when such a receiver is in possession, under the process 
or authority of the Court, in execution of a decree or 
decretal order, his possession is not to be disturbed, 
even by an ejectment under an adverse title, "without 
the leave of the Court. For his possession is deemed 
the possession of the Court; and the Court will not per¬ 
mit itself to be made a suitor in a Court of Law.® The 
proper and usual mode, adopted under such circum¬ 
stances, is, for the party, claiming an adverse interest, 
to apply to the Court, to be permitted to come in, and 
be examined jiro intcrcsac mio. He is then allowed to 
go before the Master, and to state his title, upon which 
he may, in the fu'st instance, have the judgment of the 
Master, and ultimately, if necessary, that of the Court 
And, where the question to be tried is a pure matter of 
title, which can be tried in an ejectment, the Court, 
from a sense of convenience and justice, will generally 
authorize such a suit to bo brought, taking care, liow- 


* Sec Insur. Co. v. Stebbins, 8 PaiR'C, R. 5B5. , 

^ Jeremy on Eq. Jurist!. IJ. 1, ch. 7, ^ 1, p. 253, 253. 
^ Post, ^ 821; Parker v. lirowiiiiig, 8*Pai|jc, Ji. 388. 
EQ. Jint. — VOL. ir. 10 
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ever, to protect the possession by giving proper direc¬ 
tions.^ 

§ 833 h. Where a receiver is appointed, and the pro¬ 
perty is in possession of a third person, who claims a 
right to retain it, the receiver must either proceed by a 
suit in the ordinary way, to try his right to it, or the 
plaintiff in Equity should make such third person a 
party to the suit, and apply to the Court to have tlic 
receivership extended to the property in his hands, so 
that an order for the delivery of the property may be 
made, which will be binding upon him, and which may 
be enforced by process of contempt, if it is not obeyed.^ 
And, whenever the property is in possession of a third 
person, under a claim of title, the Court will not pro¬ 
tect the ofilcer, W’ho attempts by violence to obtain 
possession thereof, any farther than a Court of Law will 
protect him, his right to take possession of the pro¬ 
perty, of which he has been appointed the receiver, not 
being questioned.® 


* Anjrel V. Smilli, 9 Ves. 33S, 339; I'rooks v. (ireathed, 1 Jac. Si Walk. 
178; Bryan v. Cormick, 1 Cox, R. 423 ; Jlayos r. Hayes, 1 (Jh. Cas. 233 ; 
Post, § 891; Empringham v. Short, 3 Haro, li. 401 ; Evelyn r. Lewis, 3 
Hare, 473, 475. 

2 Parker v. Browning, 8 Paige, 11. 388; All)any City Bank r. Selier- 
merhorn, 9 Paige, 11. 373. 

3 Ibid.; in Parker m. Browning, Mr. Chancellor Walworth said : “ It is 
not necessary, in any case, for the receiver to put himself in a situation 
where he is not entitled to the full protection of this Court; as ho is under 
no obligation to attempt to take property out of ihc possession of a third 
person, or even out of the po.ssession of ilie defendant himself, by force, 
and without an express order of the Court, directing him to do so. Tlic 
proper course, as this Court has repeatedly decided, where iho^i^endant 
is directed to deliver over his property to the receiver, under llWmrceiion 
of a master, is for the receiver, or the party who wishes for an actual 
delivery of the property, in addition to the legal assignment thereof, to call 
upon the master to decide, upon the examination of the defendant, and on 
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§ 834. Let us now proceed to consider some of the 
cases in which a receiver will be appointed. We have 
already seen, that, iri cases of elegit and conflicting 
legal equitable (febts and charges upon the estate, it is 
a common course to appoint a receiver for the benefit 
of all concerned.^ In cases, also, where an estate is 
held by a party, under a title obtained by fraud, actual 
or construciive, a receiver will be appointed.^ 

§ 835. But it is not infrequent for a bill Quia iimd 
to ask for the appointment of a receiver, against a 
party who is rightfully in possession, or who is entitled 


the evidence before liim, what properly legally or equitably belonging to 
the defendant, and to which the receiver is entitled under the order of the 
Court, is in the possession of the defendant, or under his power and con¬ 
trol. And it is the duty of the master to direct the defendant to deliver 
over to the recedver the actual possession of all such property, in such 
manner and within such time, fis the master may think reasonable. Where 
.sncli a dirt'Olion is given, the defendant, if lie is dissatisfied with the deci¬ 
sion of the master, must apply to the Court to revie^v the same, or he will 
be compelled, hy process of contempt, to comply with that decision. And 
if the properly is in the possession of a third person, who claims the right 
to retain it, the receiver must either proceed hy suit, in the ordinary way, 
to try his right to it, or the complainant should make such third person a 
party to tlio suit, and apply to have the receivership extended to the pro¬ 
perty in lii.s hands; so that an order for the delivery of the property may 
he made, which will he binding upon him, and which may be enforced by 
process of contempt, if it is not obeyed. Where the property is legally 
and properly in the possession of the receiver, it is the duty of the Court 
to protect that po.^session, not only against acts of violence, but also against 
suits at law ; so that a third person claiming the same, may be compelled 
to come in and ask to be examined fto inlcrcssc suo, if he wishes to lest 
the justice of such claim, ilut where the property is in the posseifSion of 
a tliird person, under a claim of title, the Court will not protect the ofllcer 
wlio alloinpts, by violence, to obtain pos.session, any farther than the law 
will pjflkt him; his right to take possession of the property, of which he 
has be^rappointed receiver, being unquestioned.” 

' Ante, ^ 82J). 

2 Ilugnenin r. Ik'iscley, 13 Vcs. 105 ; Stillwell e. Williams, G Madd. 11. 
40; S. C. Stillwell v. Wilkins, Jacob, II. 2S0. 
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to the possession of the fund, or who has an interest in 
its due administration. In such cases, Courts of Equity 
will pay a just respect to such legal and equitable rights 
and interests of the possessor of the fund, and will not 
withdraw it from him by the appointment of a receiver, 
unless the ficts, averred and established in proof, show, 
that there has been an abuse, or is danger of abuse on 
his own part. For the rule of such Courts, is not to 
displace a Iona fide possessor from any of the just rights 
attached to his title, unless there be some equitable 
ground for interference.' 

§ 830. This principle may bo easily illustrated in the 
common case of executors and jidministrators. They 
are by law intrusted with authority to collect and ad¬ 
minister the assets of the deceased party; and Courts 
of Equity will not interfere with their management 
and administration of such assets upon slight grounds. 
Whenever, therefore, the appointment of a receiver is 
sought against ajj executor or administrator, it is neces¬ 
sary to establish by suitable proofs, that there is some 
positive loss, or danger of loss, of the funds; as, for 
instance, some waste or misapplication of tlic funds, or 
some apprehended danger from the bankruptcy, insol¬ 
vency, or personal fraud, misconduct, or negligence of 
the executor or administrator.® Merc poverty of the 
party w'ill not, of itself, constitute a sutficient ground ; 
but there must be other ingredients to justify the ap¬ 
pointment.® 


1 Jeremy on Erj. Jurisd. 13. 1, ch. 1,^3, p. 174; Td. II. J, 1, p. 

219, 250. Sec Tyson v. Fairclougli, 2 Sim. & Stu. 142. 

- Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. 13. 1, ch. 7, ^ 3, p. 248, 249; Mandcvillo v. 
Mandeville, 8 Paige, H. 475; Ante, § 422, 828. 

3 Jeremy on F3q. Jurisd. E. 1, ch. 7, § 1, p. 219, 250; White v. Bishop 
of Peterborough, 3 Swanst. II. 107; Davis v. Duke of Marlborough, 2 
Swanst. R. 113. 
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§ 837. So, where there are several encumbrances on 
an estate, as the first encumbrancer is entitled to the 
possession of the estate and the receipt of the rents and 
profits, a Court of Equity will not deprive him of such 
possession and profits, unless upon sufficient cause 
shown.i But if the first encumbrancer is'not in posses¬ 
sion, and docs not desire it; or if he has been paid off; 
or, if he refuses to receive what is due to him; there, a 
receiver may be appointed, upon the application of a 
subsequent encumbrancer.^ But in all cases of this 
sort, where the Court acts in favor of subsequent en¬ 
cumbrancers, it is cautious, in thus interfering, not to 
disturb any prior rights or equities; and, therefore, 
before it acts finally, it will endeavor to ascertain the 
priorities and equities of all the encumbrancers; and 
then it will apply the funds, which arc received, accord¬ 
ing to such priorities and equities, in case the encum¬ 
brancers entitled ihcreto shall make a seasonable appli- 
calion for the purpose.-'* 

§ 838. So, where the tenants of particular estates for 
life, or ill tail, neglect to keep down the interest, due 
upon encumbrances upon the estates. Courts of Equity 
will appoint a receiver to receive the rents and profits, 
in order to keep down the interest; for this is but a 
mere act of justice to the encumbrancers, and also to 


' Ibid.; Howe o. Wood, *2 & Walk. 551, 557; Berney v. Sewell, 

1 .lac. ^ Walk. (515); Qiiarrcll v. Ileckford, 13 V\'S. 377; Codringtori v. 
Parkej^U Ves. 4(i!). 

® Bryan r. Cormick, 1 Cox, H. 4‘J8; Norway r. Rowe, U) Vcs. 

153; While i*. Jlishop of Pelerliorouirli, 3 Swanst. K. 10!). 

Jeremy on Etj. Juri&d. B. 1, cli. 7, ^ 1, p. 850, 851 ; Davis r. Duke of 
Marlborough, 2 Swansl. R. 115, 110; 19 Ves. 153; 1 Svvansl. R. 71. 

10* 
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those, who may be otherwise interested in the estates.^ 
But, here, again, it is to be remembered, that the Court 
will not force encumbrancers to receive their interest; 
iind therefore, if they would avail themselves of the pri¬ 
vileges of receiving the interest, they must make a 
seasonable application for the purpose.® 

§ 839. But although Courts of Equity will not ap¬ 
point a receiver, except upon special grounds, justify¬ 
ing such an interference in the nature of a bill' Quia 
timet; yet there are cases, in which it will interpose, 
and require money to be paid into Court by a party, 
who stands in the relation of a trustee to the property, 
without any ground being laid to show that there has 
been any abuse, or any danger to the fund.**' Thus, in 
cases of bills brought by creditors, or legatees, or dis¬ 
tributees, against executors or administrators, for a set¬ 
tlement of the estate, if the executors or administrators, 
by their answers, admit assets in tlicir hands, and the 
Court takes upon itself a settlement of the estate, it 
will direct the assets to be paid into Court.'* 

§ 840. The like doctrine has been applied to cases 
where an executor or administrator has lodged funds 
of the estate in the hands of a banker, avowedly as 
assets. In such cases, upon tlie application of a piirty 
in interest, as, for instance, of a creditor or a legatee, 
the banker will be directed to pay the money into 

1 Jeremy on Kq. Jurisd. B. cli. 7, ^ l,p. 251, 252; GiOard v. Hart, 
1 Sell. & Lcfr. 407, note ; Uertic v. Lord Abingdon, 3 Mcriv. R. 500. 

8 Ibid.; Grcslcy v. Addcrly, 1 Svvanst. R. 579, and note; Bertie v. 
Lord Abingdon, 3 Meriv. Jl. .500, 506, 567, 508. 

3 Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. 1, cli. 7, ^ 2, p. 953, 251; Id. B. 3, ^ 2, 

p. 351, 352 ; ante, § 549. 

4 Strange v. Harris, 3 Bro. Ch. 11. 305 ; Blake v. Blake, 2 Sell. & Left. 
26, 27 ; Yarc v. Harrison, 2 Cox, 11. 377 ; Ante, ^ 543, 544, 540. See 
Mandeville v. MandevilJe, 8 Baigc, R. 475. 
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Court; for it is a rule in equity to follow trust-money, 
whenever it may be found in the hands of any person, 
who has liotprimd facie a right to hold it, and to order 
him to bring it into Court. And this may be done, 
even without making the executor or administrator a 
party to the suit, especially if there be a doubt of the 
safety of the fund.^ 

§ 841. The general rule, upon which Courts of 
Equity proceed in requiring money to be paid into 
Court, is this, that the party, wdio is entitled to the fund, 
is also entitled to have it secured. And this rule is 
equally applicable to cases where the plaintiffs, seeking 
the payment, are solely entitled to the wliolo fun<l, and 
to cases where they have acquired such an interest in 
the whole fund, together with others, as entitles them, 
on their own behalf and the behalf of others, to have 
the sum secured in Court.^ Now, this is precisely the 
case in what is commonly called a creditor’s bill for the 
administration of an estate.® 

§ 812. And Courts of Equity will, in cases of this 
sort, not only order money to be paid into Court, but 
they will also direct, that papers and writings in the 
hands of executors and administrators shall be deposited 
with a Master, for the benefit of those interested, unless 
there are other purposes, which require that they should 
be retained in the hands of the executors or administra- 
tors.** 

* Sue Leigh r. Macaulay, 1 Yomige & Coll. 2G0; lloglc i*. Stcwarl, 
cited Ihid. p. 205, 20(5; Jlowshcr v. Watkins, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 277; 
Gcdge V. Trail, Ibid. 281, note. 

^ Ujjj^. ; Freeman ». Fairlie, 3 Meriv. R. 29, 30; Cruikshanks r. Ifob- 
arts, ClMadd. R.^lOi ; Johnson r. Aston, 1 Sim. & Stu. R. 73 ; Rolliwcll 
r. Uothwell, 2 Him. & Stu. R. 217 ; Orrok ». Binncy, 1 .Tac. R. .'>23. 

8 Ante, 513, 511, 54G. 

* Freeman v. Fairlie, 3 Meriv. 1?. 29, 30; Clark r. Clark, S Paige, 
U. 152. 
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§ 843. The preceding remarks arc principally (but 
not exclusively) applicable to cases of equitable pro¬ 
perty, whether the right of enjoyment thereof be pre¬ 
sent, future, or contingent. In regard to legal property 
it is obvious, that, -where the right of enjoyment is 
present, the legal remedies will be generally found 

sufficient for the protection and vindication of that 

« 

right. Hut, where the right of enjoyment is future or 
contingent, the party entitled is often without any’ade¬ 
quate remedy" at law, for any injury, which ho ma}^ in 
the meantime sustain by the loss, destruction, or dete¬ 
rioration of the property, in the hands of the i)arty 
who is entitled to the present possession of it. Thus, 
for instance, if personal property slmuld be given by a 
will to A. for life, and after his death to H., there is (as 
we have seen) at law no remedy to secure the legacy 
to B., whether it bo of specific chattels, or of a pecuni¬ 
ary nature.^ 

§ 844. Indeed, by the ancient Common Law, there 
could in general be no future right of property, created 
in personal goods and chattels, to take place in expect¬ 
ancy 5 for they were considered to be of so transitory 
a nature, and so liable to bo lost, dcstroj’cd, or other¬ 
wise impaired, that future interests in them, were not, in 
the law, treated as of any account.^ An exception w\as 
permitted, at an early period, as to goods and chattels 
given by will in remainder, after a bequest for life. But 
that was at first allowed, only where the use of the 
goods or chattels, and not the goods or chattels them- 


^ Ante, § G0.1; 1 Ivj. Abridg. 3G0, pi. 4 ; Clark v. Clark, 8 J’aige, Tl. 
152. 

2 2 Black. Com. 39S ; 1 Eq. Abriclg. pi. 4 ; Fearne on Conting. Hern, 
by Duller, (7ih edit.) p. 401 to 407; Id. 413, 414. 
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selves, was given to the first legatee, the property being 
supposed to continue all the time in the executor of 
the testator.* That’'distinction has since been disre¬ 
garded ; and the limitation in remainder is now equally 
respected,, whether the first legatee takes the use or 
the goods and chattels themselves for life.® 

§ 845. In all cases of this sort, where there is a 
future right of enjoyment of personal property. Courts 
of Equity will now interpose and grant relief upon a 
bill Quia iimd, where there is any danger of loss, or 
deterioration, or injury to it, in the hands of the party 
who is entitled to the present possession.® We have 


I Ibid.; Hyde v. Parrat, 1 J*. Will. 1, and cases there cited ; Tissen v. 
Tisseri, 1 1*. Will. 502. ' 

3 Ibid.; Anon. 2 Freem. 11. 115 ; Id. 200 ; llydc v. I’atrat, 1 I*. Will. 
1, 0 ; Upwell y. Halsey, 1 J*. Will. 051; Vachel r. A^achcl, 1 Cas. Chan. 
120, l.'K); Foley r. Burnell, 1 Bro. ('han. Kcp. 271, 278; Co. Litt. 20 
(o), Haig, note (5) ; Fcarne on Coming. Hem. and E.xec. Dev. (7th edit.) 
hy Butler, p. 401 to 407.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, l*t. 1, ch. 1, ^ 4. This sub¬ 
ject is difecussi'd very much at large, in Mr. Fcarne’s Essay on Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises, from p. 401 to 407, (7ih edit.,) hy 
Butler. Tlierc i.s in the same work a very valuable discussion upon the 
lights of the tenant fur life in the goods and chattels, and how far the 
same may bo taken in execution by his creditors. TJie result of the 
whole discussion seems to he, that the creditors cannot subject the 
properly to their claims beyond the rights of the tenant for life therein. 
Mr. Fearno .seems to consider, that the validity of executory dispositions 
of personal chattels, (i. c. in remainder after a life-estate,) was originally 
founded, and still rests, on the doctrine and interposition of Courts of 
Equity. But he admits, that in chattels real, the right is recognized at 
law. Fcarne on Contig. Uem. p. 412, 41.1, {7th edit.): Matthew Man¬ 
ning’s case, H Co. R. 95; Lampet’s case, 10 Co. R. 47; Post, 847, 
note. Sec, also, 2 Kent, Comm. Leot. 35, p. 352, 353 ; 1 Chitty, Ccn. 
I’ract. 101 ; Bacon, Abridg. Uses and Trusts. G. 2, p. 109 ((Iwillim's 
edit.) ; Wright v. (/artwright, 1 Burr. 282; Clark r. Clark, 8 Paige, R. 
152. 

^ yen James v. Scott, 9 Ala. 579; Emmons v. Cairns, 2 Sandf. Ch. R. 
369. 
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already had occasion to take notice of the manner in 
which this remedial jurisdiction is applied in cases of 
legacies, whether pecuniary or specific, and whether 
vested or contingent.^ The same doctrine is applied to 
cases of annuities, charged on the personal estate.® 

§ 845 Cl. Indeed, the doctrine may now he deemed 
well established, that .the bequest of the use of the 
residue of the personal estate of the testator to a lega¬ 
tee for life, or ibr a shorter period, with a bequest over 
to other legatees, does not give the legatee for life, or 
for a shorter period, the right to the possession of the 
fund in the meantime. But the executor is entitled to 
retain the fund in his own hands, and to pay ever the 
income thereof to the legatee for life, or for a shorter 
period, as it occurs from time to lime. And, at all 
events, if ho sufiers the fund to go into the possession 
of such legatee, to enable him to enjoy the due use or 
income thereof, he i.s hound to take ample seciurity for 
the safe return of the fund, at the termination of the 
particular estate therein. If the executor omits to 
take such security, he may become personally respon¬ 
sible for any loss accruing thereby 

§ 840. The same remcijial justice will be ai)plied to 
other cases, as well as to legacies and personal annui¬ 
ties. Thus, for instance, wdiere a future interest in per¬ 
sonal properly is assigned by the owmer to his creditors. 


* Ante, ^ C03, fiOl; 2 Fonl)]. Fq. V>. 4,1’t. 1, eh. 1,^2, and note {<1) ; 
1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 17H to 181 ; Fearnc on Contirifr. ilem. p. 413, (Tihedit.) ; 
by Butler; Id. 4M ; Covciihoven v. Shuler, 2 Paif^c, K. 123; (Mark v. 
Clark, 8 Taige, 11. 152. 

2 Batten r. Earnley, 2 P. Will. 103 ; Slanning v. Style, 3 P. Will 
330, 337. 

3 Clark V. Clark, 81'aige, 1.52, 100 ; Covenhoven v. Shuler, 2 Paige, 
R.122. 
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the latter may come into a Court of Equity, to have 
the property secured to their future use.’ On one 
occasion of this sort) Lord Hardwick said, that nothing 
was better settled, than that " Whenever a demand was 
made out of assets certainly due, but payable at a 
future time, the person entitled thereto might come 
against the executor to have it secured for his benefit, 
and set apart in the meantime, that he might not be 
obliged to pursue those assets through several hands. 
Nor is there any ground for the distinction taken be¬ 
tween a legacy and a demand by contract.” [So, where 
a life-interest in personal property is sold on execution 
against the owner of such life-estate, and the purchaser 
claims the absolute property, the remainder-men may, 
by a bill in Equity, compel the i>urchaser to give secu¬ 
rity for ihe production of such property on the termi¬ 
nation of his interest.’’] 

§ S47. Upon the same ground, where, under marriage 
articles, the plaiiitilf, in case she survived her husband, 
had a contingent interest in certain South Sea annuities, 
and a certain promissory note, which wore specificall}" 
appointed for the payment of the same, to bo aflowcd 
her, and the defendant had threatened to alieiic the 
pro]ierty and securities, on a bill Quitt fund, a decree 
was made, that the defendant should give securitj" to 
have the same forthcoming.'* 


^ Joiiiison V. Mills, 1 Ves. ^80, 283. 

^ McDoiioal r. Armstrong, C Humph. 428 ; 6 Humph. I.*!?; Howling r. 
Howling, (i IJ. Monroe, 31. 

^ Flight V. Cook, 2 \ es. (519; Post, ^ 055. This doctrine is discussed 
at largo in Kq. Abridg. 300, pi. 4 ; and the following extract shoves the 
gradual establislimotit of it “Hut what seems most proper to ho in¬ 
quired into under this head, is the reason und practice of limiting reinuin- 
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§ 848. So, ^vherc a party, seised of lands in fee, 
grants a rent-charge in fee issuing thereout, and after¬ 
wards devises the lands to A. for life, with remainder to 
B. in fee, B. may maintain a bill Quia Umci, to compel 
A. to pay the arrears during his life, for fear that othcr- 


ders in personal goods or chattels, for they, in their own nature, seem in¬ 
capable of such a.,limitation, because, being things transitory, itnd by 
many accidents subject to be lost, destroyed, or <itherwise impaired, and 
also the exigencies of trade and commerce requiring a frequent circulation 
thereof, it would put a stop io all trading, and occasion perpetual suits 
and quarrels, if such limitations were generally tolerated and allowed. 
But, yet, in h'^t wills and testaments, such limitations over of personal 
goods or chattels have sometimes prevailed, especially wlierc the fust de¬ 
visee had only the use or occupation thereof «lcviscd to him. For then, they 
held the piope.ty to continue in the executors of the testator, and that the 
first devisee had iio power to alter or to take it from them. Yet, in either 
case, if the first devisee did actually give, grant, or sell siicli personal 
goods or chattels, the judges would very rarely allow of actions to be 
brought by those in remainder for rocotery thereof. Hence, it came to 
pass, that it was a long wliile ere the judges of the Common (i.iw could 
be prevailed bn to have any regard for a devise over, even of a cl.ait cl 
real, or a term for years after an esiate for life limited thereon ; because 
the estate for life being in the eye of the law of greater regard and con¬ 
sideration tiian an estate for years, they thought he, ■w#o liad it devised 
to him for life, had therein included all that the devisor had a power to 
dispose of. And though they have now gained that point upon the an¬ 
cient Common Law, by estahlisiiing such remainders, and have thereby 
brought that branch out of the Chancery (where they frequently helped 
the remainder-man, by allowing of hills to compel the first devisee to 
give security.) yet it was at first introcfuced into the Common Law, under 
the new name of I^-n cniury JJf v!.>f, and took all the sanction it has .since 
received from thence, and not as a remainder (for which vidr title hnuar.) 
But as to personal goods and chattels, the Common Tjaw has provided no 
sufficient remedy for the devisee in the remainder of them, cither during 
the life of the first devisee, or after his death ; therefore, llic Chancery 
«ecms to have taken that branch to themselves in lieu of the other, which 
they lost, and to allow of the same remedy for such deviVeo in remainder 
of personal goods and chattels, as they before did to the devisee in re¬ 
mainder of chattels real, or terms for years.” See, also, Feariic on Con- 
ting. Rem.and Ex. Dev. p. 401 to 415, by Butler, (7ih edit.); Ante, § 813, 
844 ; Bacon, Abridg. Uses and Trusts, G, 2, by Gwillirn. 
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wise the whole would fall on his reversionary estate.^ 
And the like principle would apply, under like circum¬ 
stances, to a legacy,’payable fuinrOymA chargeable 
on land, to compel the tenant for life to pay or secure 
a proportion of the legacy.® 

§ 849. Another case of the application of the reme¬ 
dial justice of Courts of Equity by a bill Quia timet, is, 
in cases of sureties of debtors and others. We have 
already seen, that if a surety, after the debt has become 
due, has any apprehension of loss or injury from the 
delay of the. creditor, to enforce the debt against the 
principal debtor, he may file a bill of this sort to com¬ 
pel the debtor to discharge the debt or other obligation, 
for which the surety is responsible.® Nay, it has been 
insisted, (as we have also seen,) that the surety may 
coma into Equity, and compel the creditor to sue the 
principal, and collect the debt from him in disch.arge of 
the surety, at least, if the latter will’ undertake to in¬ 
demnify the creditor for the risk, delay, and expense 
of the suit."^ 


1 Hayes v. Ilaycs, 1 Ch. Cas. 25:1. 
a Ibid. 

3 Ante, ^ 327, 730; Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, p. 148; King v. Baldwin. 
2 Johns, (‘h. B. 501, 502 ; Hayes v: Ward, 4 Johns. K. 132 ; Nisbet v. 
Smith, 2 Bro. Ch. 11. 581, (Belt's edit.) and note (5); Ranelaugh v. 
ILaycs, 1 Vern. 190. 

^ Ante, ^ 327, 039, 722, 729, 730; King v. Baldwin, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 
.561, 562 ; Hayes i\ Ward, 4 Johns, (’h. R. 132. The cases of Rees f. 
Herrington, 2 Ves. jr. .510, and Nisbet v. Smith, 2 Bro. Ch. II. 578, do 
not seem to establish this principle of relief against the creditor. But in 
the case of Wright v. Simpson, (0 Ves. 734,) Lord Eldon seems to admit, 
that the surety might have a right to compel the creditor to proceed 
against the debtor under some circumstances. But, then, in such a case, 
the surety is compellable to deposit the money in court for the p.iyment 
of the creditor. So, that, in fact, it is but the case of an indirect subro¬ 
gation to llio rights of the creditor, upon a virtual payment of the debt by 

17 
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§ 850. So, Courts of Equity will decree the specific 
performance of a general covenant to indemnify, although 
it sounds in damages only, upon the same principle, 
that they will entertain a bill Quia timet, and this, not 
only at the instance of the original covenantee, but of 
his executors and administrators.^ Thus, -where a party 
had assigned several shares of the excise to A., and the 
latter covenanted to save the assignor harmless in re¬ 
spect to that assignment, and to stand in his place, 
touching the payments to the king, and other matters, 
and afterwards the king sued the assignor, for money 
which the assignee ought to have paid, the Court de¬ 
creed, that the agreement should bo specifically per¬ 
formed, ard referred it to a Master, and directed, that 
ioiics quotics any breach should happen, ho should re¬ 
port the same specially to the Court, so that the ^ourt 
might, if there should be occasion, direct a trial at law 
in a Quantum damnijicatus. The Court farther decreed, 
that the assignee should clear the assignor from all 
these suits and encumbrances within a reasonable time.^ 
The case was compared to that of a counter bond, 
where, although the surety is not molested, or troubled 
for the debt, yet after the money becomes payable, the 
Court will decree the principal to pay il.'^ 

§ 851. There are other cases, where a remedial justice 


such a deposit. See Ilayes v. Ward, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 129 to 131, where 
this subject is much discussed, and ilie principles of the Uomati Law arc 
fully stated. 

1 Champion v. IJrown, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 4015; Ante, ^ 730. 

3 Ranelaugh v. Hayes, 1 Vern. R. 1B9 ; feJ. C. 2 Ch. Cas. 140 ; Mitf. 
Eq. Pi. by Jeremy, 148. 

3 Ibid. ; Lee v. Rook, Moseley, R. 318; Pember w. Mathers, I Ilro. 
Ch. R. 53 ; Champion v. Brown, 0 Johns. Ch. R. 405, 406 ; Ante, 327, 
722, 729, 849. 
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is applied in the nature of bills Quia timet, as where 
Courts of Equity interpose to prevent the waste, or 
destruction, or detcfrioration of property, pendente tile, 
or to prevent irreparable mischief. But these cases 
will more properly come under review in our subsequent 
inquiries in matters of injunction.^ 


^ Sec, also, Jeremy on Eq. Jnrisd. II. 3, ch. 2, § 2, p. 353, 354 ; 1 Madd. 
Ch. Tr. 183, 184 ; Post, ^ a07, 'JOB, 912 to 920. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

BILLS OF PEACE. 

§ 852. AVe come, in the next place, to the consider¬ 
ation of what are technically called bills of peace.^ 
These Rills somotimes bear a resemblance to Bills 
Quia timetf which latter (as has been already stated) 
seem to have been founded upon analogy to certain 
proceedings at the Common Law, Quia timet? Bills 
Quia timet, however, are quite distinguishable from the 
former in several respects, and arc always used as a 
preventive process, before a suit is actually instituted ; 
whereas. Bills of Peace, although sometimes brought 
before any suit is instituted to try a right, arc most 
generally brought after the right has been tried at law'. 
It is not my design, in this place, to enter upon the 
subject of the cases generally, in which Courts of 
Equity will decree a perpetual injunction; for that will 
more properly be examined under another head; “ but 
simply to treat of bills seeking an injunction, and 
strictly falling under the denomination of Bills of 
Peace. 

§ 853. By a Bill of Peace wo arc to understand a 
bill brought by a person to establish and perpetuate a 
right, which he claims, and which, from its n.'iture, may 
be controverted by different persons, at different times, 
and by different actions; or, where separate attempts 


• See Mitf. Eq. P]. by Jeremy, M5, 148 ; Co. Lilt. 100 (a). 
2 Ante, ^ 825. 

8 Post, ^ 873 to 058. 
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have already been unsuccessfully made to overthrow 
the same right, and justice requires that the party 
should be quieted in the right, if it is already suffi¬ 
ciently established ; or if it should be sufficiently esta¬ 
blished under the direction of the Court.^ The obvious 
design of such a bill is to procure repose from perpetual 
litigation, and, therefore, it is justly called a Bill of 
Peace. The general doctrine of public policy, which, 
in some form or other, may be found m the jurisprudence 
of every civilized country, is, that an end ought to be 
put to litigation, and, above all, to fruitless litigation; 
Interest reipuhllccc lit sit finis litiimi. If suits might be 
perpetually brought to litigate the same questions be¬ 
tween the same parties or their privies, as often as 
either should choose, it is obvious that remedial jus¬ 
tice would soon become a mere mockery; for the ter¬ 
mination of one suit would only become the signal 
for the institution of a new one; and the expenses 
might become ruinous to all the parties. The obvious 
ground of the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, in cases 
of this sort, is, to suppress useless litigation, and to 
prevent multiplicity of suits. 

§ 851. One class of cases, to which this remedial pro¬ 
cess is properly applied, is, where there is one general 
right to be established against a great number of per¬ 
sons. And it may bo resorted to, either where one 
person claims or defends a right against many, or where 
many claim or defend a right against one.* In such 
cases. Courts of Equity interpose in order to prevent 


• Sec Eldridge v. Hill, 2 Johns. Cli. R. 281, 282 ; Alexander v. Pen¬ 
dleton, 8 (.ranch, R. -loe, 4GS ; 3 Wooddes. Lcct. 50, p. 410, 417. 

- .leremy on Eq. Jurisd. II. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 313; Eldridgc v- Hill, 2 
Johns. Ch. 11. 231; Alexander r. Pcndlelon, 8 Cranch, R. 402, 408. 

17* 
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multiplicity of suits; i for, as each separate party may 
sue, or may be sued, in a separate action at law, and 
each suit would only decide the particular right in 
question between the plaintiff and defendant in that 
action, litigation might become interminable. Courts 
of Equity, therefore, having a power to bring all the 
parties before them, will at once proceed to the ascer¬ 
tainment of the general right ; and, if it be necessary, 
they will asccitain it by an action or issue at law, and 
then make a decree finally binding upon all the par¬ 
ties.* 


* Eweline Hospital v. Andovei, 1 Vern. 206; Hanson r. (lardiner, 7 
Ves. 309, 310; W'’aic i'. Ilorwood, M Ves. 32, 33; Dilloy v. Doig', 2 
Ves.jr.4H6; Cooper, PI. Kq. Tntrod. xxxiv.; Hldridpre v. Hill, 2 Johns. 
Ch. H. 281. 

2 Eden on Injunctions, cli. 10, p. 358, 359, 300 ; Cooper, Eq PI. ch. 3, 
p. 153, 151; Gilb. F(j|uin Homan. 195; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. MO, Ml; 2 Kq. 
Abridnf. 172, pi. 3, 5; Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 147; Tenliam r. Her¬ 
bert, 2 Atk. 11. 483, 434 ; Eldridwc r. Hill, 2 Johns. Ch. 11. 281,232; 
Trustees of Huntington t?. Xicoll, 3 Johns. 11. 500, 5&9, 590, 591, 595, 
002, 003. The nature of this jurisdiction is thus stated by Lord Rodes- 
dalc ; “ Courts of Equity will also prevent multiplicity of suits ; and the 
cases, in which it is attempted, and tlie means used fur that purpose, arc 
variou.s. With this view, w here one general legal right is elaitiied against 
several distinct persons, a hill may be brought to establish the right. 'Phus, 
where a right of fishery was claimed by a corporation throughout the 
course of a considerable rivci, and was opposed hy the lords of manors 
and owners of lands adjoining, a bill was eritorlaincd to establish the right 
against the several opponents, and a demurrer was overruled. As the 
object of such bills is to prevent multiplicity of suits, by dcionnining the 
rights of the parlies upon issues directed hy the Court, if necessary for its 
information, inslrad of sufTcring the parties to he harassed hy a riumhcr 
of separate suits, in which each suit would only determine the particular 
right in question between the plnintiH* and the defendant in il, such a 
bill can scarcely be sustained, where a riglit is disputed between two 
persons only, until the riglit has been tried and decided uptm at law. 
Indeed, in most cases it is held, that the plainti/F ought to establish his 
right by a determination of a Court of Law in his favor, before ho files 
his bill in equity. And, if he has nut so done, and the right he claims 
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§ 855. Bills of this nature may be brought by a 
parson for tithes against his parishioners; by parish¬ 
ioners against a parson to establish a modus; by a 
lord against tenants for an encroachment under color 
of a common right; or by tenants against the lord for 
disturbance of a common right; by a party in interest 
to establish a toll due by a custom; by a like party to 
establish the rights to profits of a fair, there being se¬ 
veral claimants; by a lord to establish an enclosure, 
which he has approved under the statute of Merton, 
and which his tenants throw down, although suflicient 
common of pasture is left.^ 

^ 85G. So, where a porty has possession, and claims 
a right of fishery for a considerable’ distance on a river, 
and the riparian proprietors set up several adverse 
rights; he may have a bill of peace against all of them 
to establish his right, and quiet his possession." 8o, a 
Bill of Peace will lie to settle the anmunt of a general 
fine to bo i)aid by all the copyhold tenants of a manor. 
So, it will lie to establish a right of common of the frcc- 


has not the sanction of loii^ possession, .ind lio has any means of trying 
the inaltor at iaw, a demurrer will iiold. If he lias not been actually inter¬ 
rupted or dispossessed, so that he has had no opportunity of trying his 
right, ho may bring a bill to eslablisb it, tliongh lie has not previously 
recovered in aflirmance of it at law, and in such a case a demurrer lias 
been overruled.’’ Milf. lOq. PI. by Jeremy, 145, IIG. 

' Ibid.; How r.'rcnanls of IJroomsgrovc, 1 Vern. C'J; Kwelmc IIos- 
j)ilal r. Andover, I Ycrii. 2(JG ; Tawlet v. Ingres, 1 Vern. 30rt ; Brown o. 
Verimiden, I Cli. Cas. 5272; Rndgc r. Hopkins, 2 Eq. Abridg. p. 170, 
pi. 27; Conyers r. Abergavenny, 1 Atk. 28J, 285; I’oorc c. Chirk, 2 Aik. 
515 ; Weeks v. Staker, 2 Vern. 301 ; Arthingloii v. FawUc.'i. 2 Vern. 350; 
Corporation of Carlisle n. Wilson, 1.3 Vcs. 279, 280; Ilan.soii r. (lardiner, 
7 Ves. 305, 30!), 310 ; Duke of Norfolk r. i\Iycrs,4 Madd. Rep. 50, 117. 

- Mayor of York I’ilkington, I Atk. 282; 'IVnliamr. Herliert, 2 Atk. 
R. 483. See New River Company v. Graves, 2 Vern. 431. 132. 
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hold tenants of a manor.* So, it will lie to establish a 
duty, claimed by a municipal corporation against many 
persons, although there is no privity between them.® 

§ 857. But to entitle a party to maintain a Bill of 
Peace, it must be clear that there is a right claimed, 
which affects many persons, and that a suitable number 
of parties in interest are brought before the Court ; for, 
if the right is disputed between two persons only,-not 
for themselves raid all others in interest, but for them¬ 
selves alone,’the bill will be dismissed ; for it cannot then 
conclude any persons, but the very defendants.® 

§ 858. It seems, too, that Courts of Equity wdll not, 
upon a bill of this nature, decree a perpetual injunction 
for the establishmeilt or the enjoyment of the right of 
a party, who claims in contradiction to a public right; 
as if he claims an exclusive right to a highway, or to a 
common navigable river, or an exclusive right to a rope 
ferry across a river; for it is said, that this would be to 
enjoin all the people of the state or countryBut the 
true principle is, that Courts of Equity will not, in such 
cases, upon principles of public policy, intercept the 
assertion of public rights. 


I Muitllelon v. Jackson, 1 C'h. Rep. 18 (33) ; Poplinin v. ]jancastcr, 
1 Ch. Rep. (r»f;); Cowper v. Clerk, 3 P. Will. 157 ; Powell »>. Powis, 

1 Younge & Jerv. 159. 

- City of London v. Perkins, 4 Pro. Pari. R. 157; 1 RLadd. (.'li. Pr. 138, 
139; Mayor of York v. Pilkington, 1 Atk. 11. 284; Tcnliam f. Herbert, 

2 Aik. 483, 481. 

3 Disney v. Uebpitson, Dunb. R. 41 ; Cowper v. Clerk, 3 P. Will. 157 ; 
Welby Duke of Rutland, G Pro. Pari. R. 575 ; S. C. 3 Pro. Pari. Cas. 
by Tomlins, 39; [Milford, Kq. PI. by Jeremy, 109., 170; Cooper, Kq. PI. 
ch. 1, p. 41 ; 1 Madd. Cli. Pr. 140; Weller v. Smeaton, 1 Pro. Cli. R. 
672 ; Baker i;. Rogers, 2 Eq. Abridg. 171, pi. 2; Select Cas. in (jli. 74, 
75; Alexander v. Pendleton, 8 Craneh, R. 4G2, 408. 

4 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 139 ; IJilion v. Lord Scarborougli,2Eq. Abridg. 171, 
pi. 2 ; Mitf. Eq. by Jeremy, 148. 
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§ 859. Another class of cases to which Bills of Peace 
are now ordinarily applied, is, where the plaintiff has, 
after repeated and ’ satisfactory trials, established his 
right at law; and yet is in danger of farther litigation 
and obstruction to his right from new attempts to con¬ 
trovert it. Under such circumstances. Courts of Equity 
will interfere, and grant a perpetual injunction to quiet 
the possession of the plaintiff, and to suppress future 
litigation of the right.^ This exercise of jurisdiction 
was formerly much questioned. Lord Cowper, in a 
celebrated case, where the title to land had been five 
several times tried in an ejectment, and live verdicts 
given in favor of the plaintiff, refused to sustain the 
jurisdiction fora perpetual injunction; and said, that 
the application was new, and did not fall under the 
general notion of a Bill of Peace, and this was only a 
suit between A and B, and one man is able to contend 
against another. But his decision was overruled by the* 
House of Lords, and a perpetual injunction was decreed, 
upon the ground, that it was the only adequate means 


' iSe(5 Trustoes of Ilunlingtoii v. Nicoll, 3 Johns. 11. 5SU, 5!)0, 591,595, 
GOe ; Alexander r. Peinlleton', 8 Cranch, 4G"2, *1(58; Com. Dig. Cliancery, 
D. 13; I'.arl of Hath ». Sherwin, Prcc. (Jli. 261 ; S. C. 10 MocJ. H. 1 ; 
Rlitf. E'[. I’l. by .Joremy, 14.3, 111; Kdeii on Injunct, cli. 16,*p. 356; 
Eldridge, v. llill, 2 Johns. Ch. B. 281. Lord lledesdalc thus deeribes 
this jurisdiction . “ In many cases the Courts of ordinary jurisdiction 
admit, at least for a certain time, of repeated attempts to litigate the same 
question. To put an end to the oppression occasioned by the abuse of 
this privilege, the Courts of Equity have assumed a jurisdiction. Thus, 
actions of ejectment having become the usual mode of trying titles at the 
Common Law, and jud^ents in those actions not being in any degree 
conclusive, the Courts of Equity have interfered ; and, after repealed trials, 
and satisfactory determination of questions, have granted perpetual injunc¬ 
tions to restrain further litigation; and thus liavc in some degree put that 
rcstrninl upon litigation, which is the policy of the Common Law in the 
case of real actions.” Mitford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 143, Ml. 
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of suppressing oppressive litigation and irreparable 
mischief.* And this doctrine has ever since been 
steadily adhered to. Plowevcr. Courts of Equity will 
not interfere in such cases before a trial at law; nor 
until the right has been satisfactorily established at 
law. But, if the right is satishxctorily established, it is 
not material, what nuinber of trials have taken place, 
whether two only, or more.® 

§ 8G0. These seem to bo the only classes of cases, in 
which Bills of Peace, technically so called, will lie.® But 
there are other cases bearing a close analogy to them, 
in which a like relief is grantv.d ; as, for instance, cases 
of confusion of boundaries, wdiich, however, require 
some superinduced Equity; and cases of quitrents, 
where the remedy at law is either lost or deficient.'* 
Cases of mines and collieries may also be mentioned, 
where Courts of Equity will entertain bills in the 
nature of bills Quia liniet, and Bills of Peace, where 
there is danger that the mine may be ruined in the 
moan time, before the right can be established; and 
upon such a bill the Court will grant an adequate 
remedy by quieting the party in the enjoyment of his 


' Eajl of Eath v. Slicrwin, Prec. Cli. 201 ; S. C. 10 Mod. 1 ; S. C. 
1 r>r<). Pari. Cas. 260, 270 [2 Bro. Par). Cas. by Tomlins, 217] ; Loigliton 
V Leighton, 1 P. Will. 071,072; Trustees of Huntingtou v. Nicull, 
3 Johns. Rep. 500, 589, 590, 591, 595, 601, 002 ; Mitf. Eq. PJ.by Jeremy, 
143, Ml; Clilb. Forum Roman. 195. 

2 Dcvon&her w. Newenham, 2 Sch. & Lnfr. 208, 209 ; Leighton v. 
Leighton, 1 P. Will. 671, 072 ; Tonham v. Herbert, 2 Aik. 483 ; Karl of 
Darlington v. Bowes, 1 Eden, R. 270,271,272; Eden on Injunctions, 
ch. 16, p. .354, 3r,5 ; Kldridgc r. Hill, 2 Johns. 6h. R. 281, 282 ; Weller u. 
Smeaton 1 Cox, R. 102 ; S. C. 1 Bro. Ch. R. -573 ; Alexander v. Pendle¬ 
ton, 8 Cranch, R. 462, 408. 

3 Kldridgc v. Hill, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 281, 282. 

'» Eden on Injunctions, ch. 16, p. 301, 362; Ante, ^ 622, 684, 680; 
Com. Dig. Chancery, D. 13. 
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right, by restoring things to their old condition, and by 
establishing the right by a decree.* Other cases, also, 
where the object of the bill is to prevent vexatious 
suits, will occur under the head of Injunctions.- 


1 Falmouth (Lord) v. Innys, Moseley, E. 87, 89; Post, § 929 ; sec also 
Alexander v. Pendleton, 8 Crancti, E. 462, 468. In Hush v. Western, 
Free. Ch. 530, the plaintiff had been in possession of a watercourse up¬ 
wards of sixty years, and the defendant claimed the land, through which 
the watercourse ran, under a foreclosed mortgage. The defendant ob- 
strueled the w'atercoursc, and the plaintiff brought a bill for an injunction 
to qnicl his, the plaintiff’s possession, and it was held maintainable not- 
w'ithslanding there was a remedy at law, and the title had not been esta¬ 
blished at law. 

a Post, ^ 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

INJUNCTIONS. 

§801. The last subject, which is proposed to be 
treated under the second head of concurrent Equity 
Jurisdiction, namely, where the peculiar remedies^ 
afforded by Courts of Equity, constitute the principal, 
although not the sole ground of jurisdiction, is that of 
INJUNCTIONS. A Writ of Injunction may be described 
to be a judicial process, whereby a party is required to 
do a particular thing, or to refrain from doing a parti¬ 
cular tiling,^ according to the exigency of the writ.“ 
The most common sort of injunctions is that, which 


^ [It seems, a Court of Equity lias no power to order a parly to undo 
what he has done. Bradbury r. The Manchester, Sheflicld, and Lincoln¬ 
shire Railway Co. 8 Eng. Law & Eq. R. M3.] 

2 Qilb. Forum Rum. ch. II^ p. lOi!, &c. ; Eden on Injunct, ch. M, 
p. 290^ &c.; 1 Wooddes. Lect. 7, p. 206. It has been remarked by Mr. 
Eden, that wherever a plaintiff appears entitled to equitable relief, if it 
consists in restraining the commission or the eontinuanee of some act of 
the defendant, a Court of Equity administers that relief by injunction. In 
many cases it enforces it by means of the process of a writ of injunction, 
properly so called. But he proceeds to remark : “ But as the known forms 
of that remedy arc by no means adapted to every case, in which the (!;<iurt 
has jurisdiction to interpose, the prohibition has, in numerous cases, been 
issued and conveyed in the shape merely of an order in the nature of an 
injunction. And as the Court treats the neglect or disobedience of all 
orders as a contempt, and enforces the performance of them by imprison¬ 
ment, the object sought is equally attained by an order of ibis nature as by 
a writ. The distinction Is consequently disregarded in practice, and these 
orders, though not enforced by means of the writ of injunclion, have indis¬ 
criminately obtained the name of injunctions.” Eden on Injunct, ch. 14, 
p. 290. 
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operates as a restraint upon the party in the exercise 
of his real dr supposed rights; and this is sometimes 
called the Remedial Writ of Injunction. The other 
sort, commanding an act to be done, is sometimes called 
the Judicial Writ, because it issues after a decree, and 
is in the nature of an execution to enforce the same; 
as, for instance, it may contain a direction to the party 
defendant to yield up, or to quiet, or to continue, the 
possession of the land, or other property, which consti¬ 
tutes the subject-matter of the decree in favor of the 
other party.^ ^ 

§ 8G2. The object of this process, which is most 
extensively used in equity proceedings, is generally 
preventive and protective, rather tha'n restorative; al¬ 
though it is by no means confined to the former.^ It 
seeks to prevent a meditated wrong more often than to 


* Edoii (10 Injonct. ch. I, p. 1, 2 ; 3 Woocldes. Lect. fifi, p. 307; Jeremy 
on Equity Jutisd. B, 3, ch.d, ^ 1, p, 308, &c.', Gilb. Forum Rom. oh. 11, 
p. 101, 1!1.5 ; Siribley v. llawkic, 3 Aik. Jl. eT."); Iliinruenin r. Baseloy, 
15 Vcs. 170.— Tliis i.s the dislinelioii stated by Mr. Eden in liis excellent 
Ticatisc on Injunctions, (ch. 1, p, I, 2,) a work, of whic-h I have made 
eonsUiut use in this chapter. Hut it may be doubted if the appellation, 
jiuhnal irril, i.i not sliclly applicable to all writs of injunction ; since they 
are not writs of course, but are specially ordered by the Couit after the 
suit is instituted upon a hearing of the matter. The description of the 
writ by IMr. Jeremy seems sufliciently actsuratc. “An injiinction,” says 
he, “ is a writ, framed accordingr to the circum^nces of the case, com- 
niandinc an act, whioh this Court regards essential to justice, or restrain¬ 
ing an act, which it esteems contrary to equity and good conscience.” — 
(Jeremy on Eij. Jurisd. ch. 2, § 1, p. 307.) If one were disposed to be 
scrupulously critical on such a subject, he might object to the apparent 
contrast bcjtwccn justice iti the fust part of the sentence, and equity and 
good cnnscieiu’c in the latter. The truth is, that, in this connection, the 
words have the same identical meaning. See 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 104, 105, 
lOG. 

3Com. Dig. Chancery, D. 11, D. 13; Gilb. For. Roman, ch. ll>p. 
192, 191. 

zq. jun. — VOL. n. 
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redress an injury already done. It is not confined to 
cases falling within the exercise of the concurrent juris¬ 
diction of the Court; but it equally applies to cases 
belonging to its exclusive and to its auxiliary jurisdic¬ 
tion.^ It is treated of, however, in this place, princi¬ 
pally, because it forms a broad foundation for the exer¬ 
cise of concurrent jurisdiction in equity. In cases, 
calling for such redress, there is always a prayer in the 
bill for this process and relief; and hence, bills of this 
sort are commonly called Injunction Hills.^ 

8G3. Indeed, unless an Injunction is specifically 
prayed for by the bill, it is the settled practice not to 
grant this remedial process; because (it has been said) 
the defendant might make a different case by his 
answer against the general words of the bill, from what 
he would have done against the specific prayer for an 
injunction.® This, at least, constitutes an exception 
from the general doctrine, as to the efficacy'of the 
prayer for general relief.^ The granting or refusal of 
injunctions is, however, a matter resting in*the sound 
discretion of the Court; but injunctions are now more 
liberally granted than in former times.® 

§ 864. The Writ of Injunction is peculiar to Courts 
of Equity, although there are some cases, where Courts 
of Law may exercise analogous powers; such as by the 
writ of prohibition and estrepement in cases of waste.® 


1 Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. .308. 

8 Milford Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 47 ; Story on Equity Plead. ^ 41. 

3 Savory v. Dyer, Amhl, H. CO; Eden on Injunct, ch. 3, p. 48, 49; Id. 
ch. 15, p. 3*21; (Jooke v. Martyn, 2 Atk. 3; Grimes v. French, 2 Atk. Ill; 
Dormer v. Fortescue, 3 Aik. 131 ; Mansion ». Molcsworlh, 1 Eden, R. 
26; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 173; Story on Equity Plead. ^ 41. 

4 Ibid. 

5 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 101, 

',> 3 In the case of Jefiersoa v. The Bishop of Durham, (1 Bos. & Pull. 
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The cases, however, to which these legal processes are 
applicable, ftre so few, and so utterly inadequate for 


105, 120 to 132,) the sobject of these remedies in Courts of Law, in cases 
of waste, is very learnedly discussed. A single passage from the opinion 
of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, ma'y serve to explain them, and show their 
inadequacy, as a remedy. “The state of the common law,” said he, 
“ with respect to waste, has been so fully laid open by the bar, that I 
need do little more than allude to it. At common law, the proceeding in 
waste was by writ of prohibition from the Court of Chancery, which was 
considered as the foundation of a suit between the party e'ufTering by the 
waste, and the party committing it. If that writ was obeyed, the ends of 
justice were answered. But if that was not obeyed, and an alias and 
pluries produced no eifect, then came the original writ of attachment out of 
Chancery, returnable in a Court of Common Law, which was considered 
as the original writ of the Court. The form of that writ shows the nature 
of it. It wa.s the same original writ of attachment, which was and is the 
foundation of all tho proceedings in prohibitiog, and of many other proceed* 
ings in this Court at this day. — Si A. B. fecerit te securum, &c., tune 
pone, &c., quod sit coram justiciariis nostris, &c., ostensura, quarefccit 
vastam, &c., contra prohibitioncm nostram, &c. That writ being return¬ 
able in a Court of Common Law, and most usually in a Court of Common 
Picas, on the defendant appearing, the plainti/T counted against him; he 
pleaded; the question was tried; and, if the defendant was found guilty, 
the plaintiff recovered single damages for the waste committed. Thus 
the matter stood at common law. It has been said, (and truly so, I think, 
so far as can be collected from the text-writers,) that, at the common law, 
this proceeding lay only against tenant in dower, tenant by the curtesy, 
and guardian in chivalry. It was extended by different statutes to far¬ 
mers, tenants for life, and tenants for years, and, I believe, to guardians in 
socage. That which these s^ltutes gave by the way of remedy, was not 
so properly the introduction of a new law, as the extension of an old one 
to a new description of persons. The course of proceeding remained the 
same as before these statutes were made. The first act, which introduced 
anything substantially new, was that which gave a writ of waste or 
estrepement ponding the suit. It follows, of course, that this was a judi* 
dicial writ, and was to issue out of the Courts of Common Law. But, 
except fur tiic purpose of staying proceedings pending a suit, there is no 
intimation in any of our text-wt iters, that any prohibition could issue from 
those Courts. By tho Stat. of West. 2, the writ of prohibition from the 
Chancery, which existed at common law, is taken away, and the writ of 
summons substituted in its place. And, although it is said by Lord Coke, 
when treating of prohibitions at the common law, that it * may be used at 
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the purposes of justice, that the processes themselves 
have fallen into disuse; and almost all the remedial 
justice of this sort is now administered through the 
instrumentality of Courts of Equity.^ The jurisdiction 
in these Courts, then, has its true origin in the fact, 
that there is either no remedy at all at law, or the 
remedy is imperfect and inadequate. The jurisdiction 
was for a long time most pertinaciously resisted by the 
Courts of Coinmon Law, especially when it was applied 
by an injunction to stay suits and judgments in these 
Courts.® But it was firmly established in the reign of 
'King James the Eirst, upon an express appeal to that 
monarch; and it is now in constant and unquestioned 
exercise.^ 

§ 8G5. It has been justly remarked by an eminent 
civilian, that injunctiohs, issued by the Courts of Equity 
in England, partake of the nature of interdicts accord¬ 
ing to the Roman Law.** The term interdict was used 
in the Roman Law in three distinct, but cognate senses. 
It was, in the first place, often used to signify the 


this day,’ those words, if true at all, can only apply to that very inelTec- 
tual writ directed to the sheriff, empowering him to take the posse comi- 
tatua to prevent the commission of waste iiiterided to be done. The writ 
directed to the party was certainly taken av4y by the statute. At least, 
as far as my researches go, no such writ has issued, even from Chancery, 
in the common cases of waste by tenant in dower, tenants by the curtesy, 
and guardians in chivalry, tenants for life, &c., &c., since it was taken 
away by the Statute of West. 2. Thus the common-law remedy stood 
with the alteration above mentioned, and with the judicial writ of estrepe- 
ment introduced pendente lite.” 

1 Eden on Injunct, ch. 9, p. 158, 159, 160; 3 Wooddes Lect. 60, p. 
399; Com. Dig. Chancery, D. 11. 

2 3 Wooddes. Lect, 56, p. 398 ; 1 Wooddes. Lect. 6, p. 186; 1 Ch. 

App.; Eden on Injunct, ch. 3, p. 135. 

3 Ibid.; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 398. 

* Halifax, Roman Civil Law, ch. 6, p. 103. 
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edicts made by the Praetor, declaratory of his intention 
to give the Temedy in certain cases, chiefly to preserve 
or to restore possession. And hence such an interdict 
was called edictal; Edktdle^ quod prcetoriis ediciis pro- 
pomtur, ut sciard omnes ed formdposse imploriari. Again, 
it was used to signify his order or decree, applying the 
remedy in the given case before him ; and then it was 
called decretal; Dccrctale, quod Prador pro re nald im- 
phrantihns dccrevU'* And in the last place, it was used 
to signify the very remedy sought in the suit com¬ 
menced under the Prmtor’s Edict; and thus it became 
the denomination of the action itself.^ 

§ 86G. It is in the second sense above stated, that 
the Interdict of the Roman Law bears a resemblance to 
the Injunction of Courts of Equity. * It is said to have 
been called Interdict because it was originally inter¬ 
posed in the nature of an interlocutory decree between 
two parties, contending for possession, until the pro¬ 
perty could be tried. But afterwards the appellation 
was extended to final decretal orders of the same 
nature. In the institutes, Interdicts are thus de¬ 
fined. Interdicts were certain forms of words, by which 
pie Praetor either commanded or prohibited something 
to be done j and they were chiefly used in controversies 
respecting possession, or quasi possession. Eraid aiitem 
Interdida formm aique eonceptioncs verhoriutiy quibus Pree- 
tor aid jiihchat nliqiiid fieri, aid fieri prohibehat. * Quod 
tunc maxime fiebat, cum dc possessione, aid quasi posscs- 
sionc, inter aliqim contendebaiur? They were divided 


1 Livingston on the Batture case, 5 American Law Journai, 271, 273 ; 
Brisson de Verb. Sig. interdictum; Vicat, Vocab. Inierdictum; lleineccii •, 
Elem. Pand. Ps. 6, ^ 285, 280. 

3 Inst. Lib. 4, tit. 15; liitrod. 
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into three sorts, prohibitory, restitutory, and exhibi- 
tory interdicts. Prohibitory-were those, by which the 
Prsotor forbade something to be done, as when he for¬ 
bade force to be used against a lawful possessor; resti¬ 
tutory, by which he directed something to be restored, 
as when he commanded possession to be restored, to 
any one, who had been ejected from the possession by 
force; exhibitory, by which he ordered a person or 
thing to be produced.^ After this definition or descrip¬ 
tion of the various sorts of Interdicts, the institutes 
proceed to state, that some persons nevertheless have 
supposed, that those only can be properly called Inter¬ 
dicts, which were prohibitory; because to interdict, is 
properly to denounce and- prohibit; and that the resti¬ 
tutory and exhibkory Interdicts should properly be 
called decrees. But that by usage they are all called 
Interdicts, because they arc pronounced beiween two 
.persons. Sunt iamcn, qui 'patent, propria Interdicta ca 
vocari, qucB prohiUtoria sunt, quia interdiccrc sit deniintiarc 
et proldhcrc; Jicstitutoria autcni ct Exhihitoria, proprie 
Decreta vocani. Sed tamcn obtiiuiit, omnia interdieta ap- 
pcllari, quia inter dim dicuntnr? 

§ 867. Another division of Interdicts in the BomaJI 
Law was into those, which were (1.) to gain or acquire 
possession; or (2.) to retain possession; or (3.) to re¬ 
cover possession.® And again, another division w’as 
into those, which were (1.) single, in which each of the 


1 Instil. Lib. 4, tit. 15, § 1; Heinecc. Elem. Pand. Pa. 6, Lib. 43, ^ 285, 
286, 287; Halifax on Civil Law, ch. 6, p. 101; Dig. Lib. 43, tit. 1, 1.1, 
2 ; Pothier Pand. Lib. 43, tit. 1, ^ 1 to 10; Vicat. Vocab. voce, intcr- 
didLum. 

3 Inst. Lib. 4, tit. 15, ^ 1. 

3 Inst. Lib. 4, tit. 15, ^ 3, 3, 4; Halifax on Roman Law, ch. C, p. 

101 . 
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litigant parties sustained one character, that of Plaintiff 
or Actor, or Defendant or Rms ; or (2.) double, in which 
each of the litigant parties sustained two characters,* 
that of Plaintiff or Actor, and that of Defendant or 
Rciis?- 

§ 868. From this summary account of the Roman 
Interdicts, which were, after a time, superseded by 
what were called extraordinary actions, in which judg¬ 
ment was pronounced without any antecedent inter¬ 
dict, and in the same manner as if a beneficial action 
had been given in consequence of an Interdidt,^ it is 
easy to perceive that they partake very much of the 
nature of injunctions in Courts of Equity, and were ap¬ 
plied to the same general purposes; that is to say, to 
restrain the undue exercise of rights, to prevent threat¬ 
ened wrongs, to restore violated possessions, and to 
secure the permanent enjoyment of the rights of pro¬ 
perty. 

§ 869. In the early course of Chancery proceedings, 
injunctions to quiet the possession of the parties before 
the hearing were indiscriminately granted to cither 
pjivty,‘plaintiff or defendant, in cases where corporeal 
hereditaments were the subject of the suitj the object 
of them being to prevent a forcible change of posses¬ 
sion by cither party pending tlie litigation.'’ These 


1 Inst. Lil). 4, lit. 15, ^ 7 ; Halifax on Roman Law, ch. 6, p. 101. 

® lust. Lib. 4, tit. 15, ^ 8. 

3 Kden on Injunctions, ch. 16, p. 33e to 334; 0 Collect. Juiid. 106; 
Bcanio.s, Ord. (^h. 1.5, and nolo (ID). One of Lord Bacon’s Ordinances 
(20) is, that “ Injunctions for possession are not to be pranted before a 
decree; but wiiere the possession hath continued by the space of ihrcc 
year.*} before lhabill exhibited ; and upon the same title, and not upon any 
title by leave, or otherwise determined.” Bcames, Drd. ch. 15.— lliia 
was probably the origin of the Chancery Proceedings in Ireland stated in 
the text; Post, ^ 870. 
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injunctions bore a very close resemblance to the inter¬ 
dict, TJti possidetisy of the Roman Law, which was 
•granted to either party in a suit, who was then in pos¬ 
session, in order that he might be secured therein as 
the legal possessor during the litigation.* Iloc Mer- 
dictum (Uti possidetis) de soli possessore scriptum cst, quern 
potiorem Preutor in soli possessione liabehcd ; et cst prohili- 
torium ad retinendam possessionem.^ Est igitur hoc inter- 
dicinmy quod t tilgd Vti possidetis appeUaiur, rciinendiv pos- 
sessionis ; mm hitjus rci causa redditiir, ne vis fiat, d, qui 
possidit? Hoc interdichm duplex est; ct My quihus com- 
petity it Actores ct lici sunt.* 

§ 870. The practice of granting injunctions of this 
sort has (it is said) become obsolete in England, if not 
altogether, ?t least in so great a degree, that there are 
few instances of it in modern times.® But injunctions 
of the nature of an Interdict, Unde vi, of the Roman 


1 Ildlifax on Homan Lan, ch. G, p. 101, lOJ. 
a Di^ Lib. 43, til. 17, 1 1, ^ 1 
3 Dig Lib. 43, lit. 17,1 1, ^ i. 

* Dig Lib 13, ut. 17, 1. 3, ^ 1. — Procci fling? analogous to lliosp in 
the Rumin Law are recognized in the Scuuiah Junspiudence Lr&k. 
In^t. p. 761, $ 47. 

3 Eden on Injunct, ch. 16, 333, 334, Hughes v. Trustees of Morden 
College,! Ves. 188, 189, Anon 2 Ves 41o. — In America, injiiiiclions 
of this sort are not without precedent. Thus, in Varifk u. Corporation of 
New York, (4 Johns Ch. R. 03,) Mr. Chancellor Kent granted an in- 
juncfion against the Corporation, (until they should have cst.ibli'jhed their 
right at law,) to pre\ent them from digging into the soil and throwing 
down the fences of a close, which the plaintiff had possessed for twenty- 
five years, the acts being dtmc by the Corporation under the chim of its 
being a public highway. The case is a good dcil like that of Hughes v. 
Trustees of Morden College, 1 Ves. 183. Why may not cases of this 
sort be properly referable to the doctrine of irreparable mischief, or to pre¬ 
vent multiplicity of suits^ Sec Belknap v. Btlknap, 2 Tohns Ch R. 463; 
Agar t>. Regent’s Canal Company, Coop. Hq. R. 77; Shand v Aberdeen 
Canal Co., 2 Cow. 11. 519. 
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Law, to restore a possession, from which the party has 
been forcibly ejected, are; under the name of possessory 
bills, said to be still common in Ireland.^ The Inter¬ 
dict, Unde vif ill the Roman Law was granted to restore 
a possession forcibly taken away; whereas, the Inter¬ 
dict, Uli possidetis, was granted to preserve a present 
possession. Iliad {Interditum unde vi) says the Digest, 
cnirn res!Unit vi amissam posmslomn ; hoc (Interdiclum 
' nti possid(lis) luetnr, ne amitlatur possessio. Denique 
Pndor possidenti vim fieri vetat; et illad quidem Interdic¬ 
tum oppmjml posscssorem ; hoc tuelvr? 

§ 871. It is obviously incompatible with the object 
of these Commentaries to enumerate'in detail (even if 
such a task were practicable) the various cases, in 
which a wiit of injunction will be granted in Courts 
of Equil}^ Many cases of this sort have already been 
incidentally taken notice of in the preceding pages 5 
and others again will occur hereafter. What is pro¬ 
posed to be done in this place is, to enumerate some 
only of the more common cases, in which it is applied, 
rather as illustrations of the nature and extent of the 
jurisdiction, than as a complete analysis of jt. 

§ 872. A learned writer, vhose woik on this subject 
is in high estimation, has enumerated, among the most 
Oldinary objects of the remedial wiit of injunctions, the 
following: “ To stay proceedings in Courts of Law, in 
the Spiritual Courts, the Courts of Admiralty, or an 
some other Court of Equity; to restrain the indorse¬ 
ment or negotiation of notes and bills of exchange, the 


I Eden on Injnnct. ch. IG, p. 331; S Brown, Fail. Cas. by Tomlins, !28, 
Anon. 2 Ves. 115. 

- Dig. Lib. 43, tit. 17, 1. 1,^4; Halifax on Roman Law, ch. 0, p. 
102 . 
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sale of land, the sailing of a ship, the transfer of stock, 
or the alienation of a specific chattel; to prevent the 
wasting of assets or other property pending litigation; 
to restrain a trustee from assigning the legal estate, or 
from setting up a term of years, or assignees from 
making a dividend; to prevent the removing out of 
the jurisdiction, marrying, or having any intercourse, 
which the Court disapproves of, with a ward; to 
restrain the commission of every species of waste to 
houses, mines, timber, or any other part of the inherit¬ 
ance ; to prevent the infringement of patents, and the 
violation of copyright, either, by publication or theatri¬ 
cal representation’; to suppress the continuance of 
public or private nuisances; and hy the various modes 
of interpleader, restraint upon multiplicity of suits, or 
quieting possession before the hearing, to stop the pro¬ 
gress of vexatious litigation.” ‘ But he immediately 
adds: These, however, are far from being all the 
instances, in which this species of equitable interposi¬ 
tion is obtained. It would, indeed, be difficult to enu¬ 
merate them all; for in the endless variety of cases, 
in which a plaintiff is entitled to equitable relief, if 
that relief consists in restraining the commission or the 
continuance of some act of the defendant, a Court of 
Equity administers it by means of the writ of injunc¬ 
tion.” 1 

§ 873. The illustrations of the jurisdiction which 
will be attempted in our pages, will be principally 
limited to cases of injunctions to stay proceedings at 
law; to restrain vexations«uits; to restrain the aliena¬ 
tion of property; to restrain waste; to restrain nui- 


I Eden on Injunct, ch. J, p. 1, 2. See also 1 Madd. Ch. Fr. 106. 
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sances; to restrain trespasses; and to prevent other 
irreparable mischiefs. We shall then add some few 
instances of special injunctions, in order more fully 
to develop the nature and extent of this most bene¬ 
ficial process of preventive and remedial justice. It 
should bo premised, however, that injunctions, when 
granted on bills, fire either temporary, as until the 
coming in of the defendant's answer; or until the farther 
order of the Court; or until the hearing of the cause; 
or until the coming in of the report of a Master; or 
they are perpetual, as when they form a part of the 
decree Jifter the hearing upon the merits, and the de- 
fendfint is perpetually inhibited from any assertion of a 
particular right, or perpetually restrained from the 
doing of a particular act.^ 

§ 874. And in the first place, as to injunctions to 
stay proceedings at law.® Injunctions of this sort are 
sometimes granted to stay trial; or, after verdict, to 
stay judgment; or, after judgment, to stay execution; 
or, if the execution has been effected, to’ stay the 
money in the hands of the sheriff; or, if part only of 
the judgment debt has been levied by a fiui facias, 
to restrain the suing out of another f. fa., or a ca. sa., 
according to the exigency of the particular case.^ This 
jurisdiction of granting injunctions, in an especial 
manner, met the decided opposition and hostility of 
the Courts of Common Law, from a very early period 


1 See 3 Wooddes. Lcct. 5G, p. 416; Gilb. Forum Koman. cli. II, p- 
19-1, 105. 

2 [As to the principles upon which a Court of Chancery acts in such 
cases, sea Dalglish v. Jarvie, 2 Mac. & Gurd. S31 ; 2 Hall & Twella, 
437.J 

^ 3 Wooddes. Lect. 50, p. 406 ; Post, ^ 866. • 
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of the exercise of Equity Jurisprudence. The com¬ 
mon mode in which this relief was granted, was after a 
judgment*at law, by enjoining the plaintiH’ not to sue 
out execution upon the judgment.^ This was supposed 
to trench upon the jurisdiction of the Courts of Corii- 
mon Law, from its tendency to destroy their conclu¬ 
siveness, and to make nullities of their judgments; 
since‘Un execution is properly said to bo fnidus, finis, 
ct effedm lofjis ; and, therefore, is the life of the law.^ 
The exercise of this jurisdiction, however, can be dis¬ 
tinctly traced back to the beginning of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh; ^ and ^though it was constantly 
strujxded against, and even constituted one of the 
articles of impeachment against Cardinal Wolsey, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth; yet it was constantly 
upheld by the chancellors, and was finally and conclu¬ 
sively established in the reign of King James, in the 
manner already mentioned.'* 

§ 875. •There does not seem to be any just foun¬ 
dation for' the opposition of the Courts of Olimmon 
Law to this jurisdiction. A writ of injunction is in 
no just sense a prohibition to those Courts in the 
exercise of tlieir jurisdiction. It is not addressed to 
those Courts. It does not even affect to interfere with 
them. The process, when its object is to restrain 
proceedings at law, is directed only to the parties. 
It neither assumes any superiority over the Court, in 
which those proceedings are had, nor denies its juris- 


. * 1 Wooddfs. Led. 6, p. 186 ; 3 Wooddes. Led. G6, p. 3!)8, 406. 

2 Bac. Abr. Ejccution, A.; Co. Liu. 280, h. 

3 1 Rep. Ch. App. 1, 21 (edit. 1715); 1 Wooddes. Led. 6, p. 166; 
3 Wooddes. Led. GO, p. 308 ; 4 Co. Inst. 92. 

4 Ante, ^ 61, 862. 
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diction. It is granted on the sole ground, that from 
certain equitable circumstances, of which the Court of 
Equity, granting the process, has cognizance, it is 
against conscience, that the party inhibited should 
prdbeed in the cause.^ The object, therefore, really 

is, to prevent an unfiiir use being made of the process 
of a Court of Law, in order to deprive another party 
of his just rights, or to subject him to some unju^ 
vexation or injury, which is wholly irremediable by a 
Court of Law.^ 

§ 876. One of the plainest cases which oan be put of 
the propriety of granting an injunction to a judgment 
at law, is, where it has been in fact satisfied, and yet 
the judgment creditor attempts to set it up, and enforce 

it, either against the judgment debtor, or against some 
person claiming under him, who is thereby injured in 
his property or rights.^ In such cases, a Court of Law 
would often be exceedingly embarrassed in giving the 
proper redress, if it could give it at all. But Courts 
of Equity deal with it at once, and apply the most 
complete remedial relief. 

§ 877. Indeed, without a jurisdiction of this sort, to 
control the proceedings, or to enjoin the judgments of 
parties at law, it is most obvious, that Equity Juris¬ 
prudence, as a system of remedial justice, would be 
grossly inadequate to the ends of its institution. In 
a great variety of cases, as we ehall presently sec. 
Courts of Law cannot afford any redress to the party 
sued, although it is most manifest, that he has in con- 


* Eden on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 4. 

2 Mitfurd, Kq. PJ. by Jeremy, p. 127, 128, 131. 

2 Brinckerluitr v. Laiiaing, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 65, 73. See Paddock v. 
Rainier, 19 Verm. 581. 
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science and justice, but not at law, a perfect defence. 
He may be deprived of his rights by fraud, or acci¬ 
dent, or mistake. Nay, the very facts on which he 
relies, may be exclusively within the knowledge of th& 
party who sues him, and without a discovery (which 
a Court of Law cannot grant) he may be unable to 
establish his defence; and, if proceedings cannot in 
t^e meantime be stayed at law, until a discovery can 
be had in 'Equity, he will be subjected to intolerable 
oppression or injury.i Many cases of this sort have 
already been suggested under the preceding heads, 
and especially in cases of accident, mistake, and 
fraud; and others again will occur in our subsequent 
inquiries.® 

§ 878. A single case, under each of the heads of 
accident, mistake, and fraud, will sufiiciently show the 
beneficial operation, nay, the necessity of the inter¬ 
position of Courts of Elquity, to restrain proceedings 
at law under circumstances of the most simple cha¬ 
racter. Suppose an executor or administrator should 
be in possession of abundant assets to pay all the debts 
of the deceased, and by an accidental fire a great 
portion of them should be destroyed, so that the estate 
should be deeply insolvent. In such a case he might 
be sued by a creditor at law, and the loss of the assets 


1 Milford, Eq. PI. hy Jeremy, p. 127, 128, 130. 

3 Mr. Eden li:is coliccted under this head many cases of accident, mis¬ 
take, fraud, account, illegal an^ immoral contracts, penalties and torfeit- 
ures, breaches of covenants, decrees for the administration of assel.*!, 
election of remedies at law or in Equity, marshalling of securiiies, dis¬ 
charge of sureties, &c., where an injunction is the appropriate reim-iiy ; 
ai^d to this work, and the authorities there ciied, the learned reader is 
referred for more full information. Eden on Injunctions, ch. 2, p. 3 to 44. 
See, also, 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 109, 110. 
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by accident would be no defence; for \^hen he once 
becomes chargeable with the assets at law, he is for¬ 
ever chargeable notv^ithstahding any intervening cas¬ 
ualties. Bat Courts of Equity will enjoin proceedings 
at law, in cases of this sort^ upon the purest principles 
of justice.^ 

§ 879. Suppose a party is sued at law for a debt of 
long standing, and a judgment is obtained against him 
for the amount, although he has actually paid it j but 
he is unable, after duft search, to find a receipt or 
release, which would establish the fact; and then, after 
judgment, the paper is unexpectedly found, either in 
his own possession, or in that of a third person. At 
law, there would be no redress under such circum¬ 
stances. The judgment would be conclusive. But a 
Court of Equity would in such a case afford relief, by 
a perpetual injunction of the judgment.'^ Such a suit 
may be brought without fraud, as by a representative 
of a deceased party; and therefore, it may be a case of 
innocent mistake. 

§ 880. Suppose a judgment should be obtained at 
law, by fraud, for a sum larger than is justly due to 
the party, upon a mutual understanding of the parties, 
that certain set-offs should be allowed and deducted. 
There would be no remedy at law; and yet a Court of 
Equity would not hesitate to enjoin the judgment upon 
due proof, to the extent of the set-offs. Or, suppose a 
party were surprised at the trial by proof of a claim, of 
which, from the nature of the declaration, he could 
have no notice, and was in no default; and thfts a 


^ See Ante, ^ 90; Crosse o. Smith, 7 East. 246 ; Croft’s Executors v. 
Lyndsey, 2 Frecm. R. 1. 

2 Gainsborough v. Gifford, 2 P. Will. 424. 
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recovery should be had for an amount not legally due; 
the like relief would be granted in Equity. But at 
law, the party might be utterly without redress; for he 
might not be able to bring the case within the ordinary 
rules for granting a new trial. 

§ 881. Another case may easily be supposed, where 
the defendant at law has a perfect defence, but where 
the facts upon which it depends, are exclusively within 
the knowlejgo* of the plaintiff in the suit. In such a 
case, a bill of discovery is indispensable, to enable the 
party to make good his defence at law. But if, in the 
meantime, the plaintiff were permitted to go on at law, 
and to insist upon a trial before the discovery was 
obtained, it is obvious, that the law would be an instru¬ 
ment of tlie grossest injustice. In such a case a Court 
of Equity would decree an injunction to stay proceed¬ 
ings, until the discovery was duly obtained.^ 

§ 882. In some of the cases, which have been above 
supposed, the defendant would have had a complete 
remedy at law, if, at the time, he had been in posses¬ 
sion of the appropriate proofs. But the great mass of 
cases in which an injunction is ordinarily applied for, 
to stay proceedings at law, is where the rights of the 
party are wholly equitable in their own nature or are 
incapable, under the circumstances, of being asserted 
in a Court of Law. A ready illustration of the former 
class may be found in the attempt of a trustee, in vio¬ 
lation of his trust, to oust the possession of the cedui 
que trust of an estate, to the beneficial enjoyment of 
which he is entitled; ot of a landlord to oust the pos- 


1 See Eden on Injunct, cb. 2, p. 3, &c.; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, 
ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 340, 341. 
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session of a tenant, with whom he has oontraoted for a 
lease, by an ejectment in violation of that contract; or 
of a party, setting up a satisfied term, or an outstand¬ 
ing legal encumbrance, to defeat the possession of 
another person, having a better conscientious and equi¬ 
table title to it. Illustrations of the latter class may 
be found in the common cases of bonds and mortgages 
and other penal securities and covenants, where, by the 
strict rules of law, the party after forfeiture can obtain 
no relief; in cases of set-ofis in Equity, which are not 
recognized at all at law, as such; and in cases of part¬ 
nership property, seized in execution by a creditor 
of one of the partners, where an injunction will be 
awarded to stay proceedings, until an account of the 
partnership funds and rights is taken. 

§ 883. It seems proper, too, in this place, to take 
notice of the application of this same remedial process, 
upon larger principles, to the case of sureties, who are 
often discharged from their liability, according to the 
dpctrines of Courts of Equity, when they would be 
hold responsible upon their bond or other security at 
law. It is, for instance, well settled (as we have seen) 
that, wherever a creditor, in pursuance of a valid agree¬ 
ment for such a purpose, gives time for payment to the 
principal debtor on a bond or other security, without 
the consent of the surety, the latter will be held dis¬ 
charged in Equity, although he might still be held 
bound at law.* In such a case, it is of no consequence, 
whether the surety has sustained any actual damage 
or not. Nay, the arrangement may be for his benefit; 


^ Ante, § 324, 325, 326; Clarke v. Henty, 3 Younge & Coll. 187, 
189. 
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and yet he will in Equity be discharged ; for the rights 
of the creditor, as to his debtor, have been voluntarily 
suspended, and of course the relation pf the surety to 
both changed without his consent. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the surety has a right to restrain the creditor 
from proceeding at law against him to recover the 
debt; and a perpetual injunction constitutes the true 
and effectual remedy.^ 

§ 883 a. But^the question who is to be deemed a 
surety in the sense of a Court of Equity, is very mate¬ 
rial to be considered; for although a person between 
himself and his co-obligor may be a surety only, yet as 
to the obligee both may be properly deemed principals 
and liable as such. And this, at law, must depend 
upon the very terms of the instrument itself j for no 
extrinsic evidence is admissible for the purpose. Thus, 
for example, where two persons purported on the face 
of a grant of an annuity to be both grantors, it was held, 
that although, as between themselves, one might be a 
surety, yet, as to the grantee, both were to be deemed 
principals, and extrinsic evidence was admissible to 
establish the fact to be different.® Still, however, if 
the grantee knew that one was a surety, and he dealt 
with the other injuriously to the interests of the former, 
this might raisp an equity in favor of the surety, enti¬ 
tling him to protection against the legal consequences 


1 Ante, $ 324, 326; Eden on Injenctions, ch. 2, p. 40; Nisbet v. Smith, 
2 Bro. Ch. R. 579; Rees v. Berrington, 2 Ves. jr. 640, 543, 544 ; Bouh- 
bee V. Stubbs, 18 Yes. 20 ; Saoiuell v. Howartb, 3 Meriv. R. 272; Eyre 
V. Bartbrop, 3 Madd. R. 220 ; King v. Baldwin, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 554,560; 
S. C. 17 Johns. R. 384 f Tyson v. Cox, 1 Tamer & Russ. 395, 399; 
Blake v. White, 1 Younge & Coll. 420, 422, 423, 421; Bank of Ireland 
V. Beresford, 6 Dow. R. 233. 

3 Hollier v. Eyre, 9 Clarke & Finnel. 1, 45, 57. 
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of the instrument which he joined in executing.i How¬ 
ever, a surety is not necMsarily discharged hy a deal¬ 
ing between the obligee and his principal, virhich is 
unknown to him. But it must depend upon circum- 
stances.2 

§ 884. We might here also advert to the important 
branches of Equity Jurisprudence in the administra¬ 
tion and marshalling of assets, and the marshalling of 


' Hollicr V. Eyre, 9 Clarke & Finnel, 1,45, 67. 

^Hyllier v. Eyre, 9 Clarke & Fin. 1, 45, 67. On this occasion, Lord 
Cottenham said ; “ Lord Eldon’s observations in Ex parte GilTard, (6 Yes. 
806,) and in Samncll v. Howarih, (3 Meriv. 276,) must be understood with 
reference to tlie cases before him ; they afford no inference that that very 
learned judge would have held that a surety was discharged because the 
principal had agreed with his creditor that only half the debt should be 
claimed, or only a portion of the annuity paid for the future. The surety 
will be left to judge for himself between his original undertaking and 
another substituted for it; but that is not the case where the contract 
remains the same, though part of the subject-matter is withdrawn from its 
operation. In Witcher v. Hall, (5 Barn. & C. 281,) Mr. Justice Little- 
dale puls the case of a surety for the rent of a tenant who was to hold one 
hundred acres, but by a subsequent agreement with his landlord, held only 
fifty; and thinks it clear that the surety would be liable. Modern cases, 
such as Hulmc v. Coles, (2 Sim. 12,) and Price v. Edmunds, (10 Darn. & 
C. 578,) have put a very rational limit to the rule, that giving time to the 
principal discharges the surety, by holding that for that purpose such giv¬ 
ing time must be under circumstances, which at best might be injurious to 
the surely. The latter case also establishes that a conditional agreement 
for time docs not discharge the surety, when from the condition not being 
performed the agreement docs not become binding; and in the present 
case it was a condition of the alteration of the arangement that the re¬ 
duced annuity should be a primary charge upon the csta‘c, and that the 
title deeds should be deposited, which condition was never performed. It 
is true that payment of the annuity at a reduced rate was nevertheless 
accepted, which it has been said was a waiver of the condition; but the 
contract to discharge a surety must be positive and distinct; and if the 
acceptance of the reduced annuity by the grantee was a waiver of the 
condition, the payment of it was conclusive evidence of the plaintiff’s 
acquiescence in the arrangement under which the reduclion had taken 
place.” 
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securities, as furnishing other appropriate illustrations 
of the beneficial interposition of Courts of Equity to 
control the rights and proceedings of creditors and 
others at law by the remedial process of injunction, 
upon' principles almost purely of an equitable and con¬ 
scientious nature. In most of the cases of this nature, 
there is no pretence .to assert the jurisdiction upon any 
of the ordinary grounds of accident, mistake, fraud, or 
confidence. It stands upon the more enlarged princi¬ 
ples of general justice, and was probably derived from 
that great reservoir of general principles, the Koman 
Civil Law, where (as we have seen) Equities of this 
sort were not unfrequently entertained.^ 

§ 885. Indeed, the occasions, on which an injunc¬ 
tion may to used to stay proceedings at law, are almost 
infinite in their nature and circumstances.® In general 
it may be stated, that in all cases, where by accident, 
or mistake, or fraud, or otherwise, a party has an unfair 
advantage in proceedings in a Court of Law, which 
must necessarily make that Court an instrument of in¬ 
justice, and it is, therefore, against .conscience that he 
should use that advantage, a Court of Equity will inter¬ 
fere, and restrain him from using the .advantage which 
he has thus improperly gained ; and it will also gene¬ 
rally proceed to administer all the relief which the 
particular case requires, whether it be by a partial or 
by a total restraint of such proceedings. If any such 
unfair advantage has been already obtained by pro¬ 
ceedings at law to a judgment, it will, in like manner. 


.V Ante, ^ 558, &c., 633,635, 636, &c.; Eden on Injunct, ch. S, p. 31, 
SBf 39: Id. eh. 3, p. 56. 

3 Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 407. 
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control the judgment, and restore the injured party to 
his original rigWts.* 

§ 886. The injunction is not confined to any one 
point of the proceedings at law; but it yxsiy, upon a 
' proper case being presented to the Court, be granted 
at any stage of the suit.® Thus, an injunction is some¬ 
times granted to stay trial ; sometimes after verdict to 
stay judgmentsometimes after judgment to stay exe- 
tion; sometimes after execution to stay the money in 
the hands of the sheriiDf, if it be a case of a fieri facias ; 
or to stay the delivery of possession, if it be a writ of 
possession.® And, as has been already intimated, the 
injunction may be temporary or perpetual, total or par¬ 
tial, qualified or unconditional.^ 

§ 887. In regard to injunctions after a judgment at 
law it may be stated, as a general principle, that any 
facts, which prove it to be against conscience to exe¬ 
cute such judgment, and of which the injured party 
could not have availed himself in a Court of Law, or of 
which he might have availed himself at law, but was 
prevented by fraud or accident,® unmixed -with any 
fault or negligence in himself or his agents, will author¬ 
ize a Court of Equity 4o interfere by injunction, to 
restrain the adverse party from availing himself of such 
judgment.® Bills of this sort are usually called Bills 
for a New Trial.’’' 

1 Mllf. Efi- PI. by Jeremy, p. 187 to 133; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 118 to 166; 
3 Wooddes. Lcct. 56, p. 406 (o 410; Eden on It\junct. ch. 3, p. 3. 

^ Ibid.; Eden on Injunct, ch, 3, p. 44; Ante, ^ 874. 

3 See 3 Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 406, 407, 413, 416; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 
109, 110; Eden on Injunct, ch. 3, p. 44, &o.; Ante, ^ 874. 

^ Ibid.; Ante, ^ 873. 

See Fletcher v. Warren, 18 Verm. 45. 

® Marine Insurance Company v. Hodgson, 7 Crunch, R. 332; Jarvis v. 
Chandler, 1 Torn. & Iluss. 319; Truly v. Wanger. 4 Howard, Sup. Ct. R. 
142; Emmerson o. Adell, 13 Verm. 477; Ocean Ins. Co. v. Field, 

2 Story, 59. 7 Miif. pi. Eq. by Jeremy, 131. 
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$ 888. It has been remarked by Lord Redesdale, 
that bills of this description have not of late years been 
much «countenanced.* In general, it has been con¬ 
sidered, that the ground for a bill, to obtain a new trial 
after judgment in an action at law, must be such as 
would be the ground for a bill of review of a decree 
in a Court of Equity, upon the discovery of a new 
niatter.2 

§ 889. Courta^of Equity ^ill not only award an in¬ 
junction to stay proceedings at law, but they will also, 
where the party is proceeding at law and in Equity 
for the same matter at the same time, compel him to 
make an election of the suit, in which he will proceed, 
and will stay the proceedings in the other Court.® 
And after a decree in Equity, a party shall proceed 
at law for the same matter, they will interfere by way 
of injunction. So, if a decree is made against a party 
upon the merits, and he afterwards brings a bill in a 
foreign Court for the same subject-matter, a Court of 
Equity will grant an injunction against proceeding in 
such foreign suit.* Indeed, wherever, after a bill is 
filed in Equity, the party institutes a suit at law for the 


1 See Carrington v. Holabird, 17 Conn. 530. 

^ Mitf. Eq. FJ. by Jeremy, 131; Floyd v. Jayne, 6 Johns. Cii. R. 470 ; 
Woodworth ti. Van Buskerk, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 433. 

3 Eden on Injunct, ch. S, p. 34, 35, 38, 37, 38; Vaughan v. Welsh, 
Moseley, R. 210 ; Anon. Id. 304; Mochot v. Reed, 1 B. & Beatt. 3l8, 
310, 320; Schoole i>. Sail, 1 Sch. & Left. 176; Rogers ». Vosburgh, 
4 Johns. Ch. R. 84. There are some exceptions to this doctrine. One is, 
that a mortgagee may proceed on his mortgage in Equity, and on his bond 
at law at the same time. But this right is not unqualified ; for the mort¬ 
gagor will not be compelled to pay upon his bond, unless secure of his 
tiUe-deedt being delivered op. Schooled. Sail, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 176 ; Eden 
on kjooot. ch. 8, p. 30; Royle v. Wynne, I Craig & Phillips, 233. 

* Booth p. Leycester, 1 Keen, R. 579; Post, $ 902. 
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same matter, it is treated as a cootempt of the Court; 
for the jurisdiction has already attached in Equity; 
and it is a gross oppression to vex another with a double 
suit for the same cause of action.*. 

' § 890. Another class of cases, in which injunctions 
are granted to proceedings at law, is where there has 
already been a decree upon a Creditor’s Bill for the 
administration of assets. Such a decree is considered 
in Equity to be in the nature of a judgment for all the 
creditors; and, therefore, if subsequently to it, a bond 
creditor should sue at law, the Court of Equity, in 
which the decree is made, will, (as we have seen,) in 
the assertion of its jurisdiction, restrain him from pro¬ 
ceeding in his suit.® The reason is, that Courts of 
Law do not take notice of a decree in Equity; and 
therefore the Court of Equity is compelled to esta¬ 
blish its jurisdiction over all the assets, and the admi¬ 
nistration thereof, by preventing creditors from going 
elsewhere at law to assert their rights.® An injunction 
in cases of this sort, was formerly granted only upon 
a bill tiled; but it may now be obtained upon motion 
after notice given to the creditor.^ And it makes no 


^ Ellen on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 31 to 38. 

3 Ante, Eden on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 31; Morrice v. Bank of 

England, Caa. Temp. Talb. 217 ; S. C. 4 Brown, Pari. Cas. by Tomlins, 
287; Paxton v. Douglass, 8 Ves. 520 ; Martin v. Martin, 1 Ves. 210, 212 ; 
Perry v. Pludips, 10 Ves. 34 ; Clarke w. Ormond, Jacob, R. 122; Thomp¬ 
son V. Brown, 4 Johns. Ch. K. 619. 

3 Ibid. But alihougb Courts of Equity will grantan injunction in casc^ 
of this sort, they will interfere only ao Air as is necessary to give eOect to 
their own decree fur an administration of tho assets of the deceased. But, 
if tho executor or administrator has rendered himself personally liable to 
the creditor, there the injunction will not restrain the creditor from pro¬ 
ceeding personally against him, but only against the assets. Kent v. 
Pickering, 5 Sim. flfiO ; Price v. Evans, 4 Sim. R. 614. 

* Cleverley v. Clcverlcy, cited in 8 Ves. 520; Paxton t>. Douglass, 8 
Ves. 520. 
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difference (it should seem) as to granting an injunc¬ 
tion, whether the bill he brought by one or more 
creditors against the executor or administrator for the 
administration of the assets, solely on his or their own 
behalf, or whether it be brought on behalf of them¬ 
selves and all other creditors ; provided that upon such 
a bill, a general decree is made for the benefit of all the 
creditors. For then it is in the nature of a jiKlgmcnt 
for all the creditors; and all are entitled to have notice, 
and to come in, and to prove their debts before the 
Master.* 

§ 891. Courts of Equity »?ill not only grant an in¬ 
junction restraining suits at law between parties upon 
equitable circumstances; but they will exercise the 
same jurisdiction to protect their own officers, who 
execute their processes, against any suits brought 
against them for acts done under or in virtue of such 
processes.2 The ground of this assertion of jurisdiction 
is, that Courts of Equity will not suffer their processes 
to be examined by any other Courts; and Cijui ts of 
Law cannot know anything of their nature and effect. 
If they are irregularly issued or, executed, it is the 
duty of Courts of Equity themselves to ap[)]y the 
proper remedy, and to make satisfaction.^ And for 


1 Thompson i>. Brown, 4 Johns, Ch. R, 619, 643; Martin v. Martin, 
1 Ves. 211; Ante, ^ 547, and note (2), ^ 548 ; Benson v. Lc R.«>y, 4 Juiins 
Ch. R. 651. 

0 2 Ante, ^ 832 ; Parker v. Browning, 8 Paige, R. 388; Mackay r IJrack- 
cU, 9 Paige, R. 437 ; Albany City Bank ». Schermerhorn, 9 Paige, R. 
372; Turner v. Turner, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 120. 

2 Eden on Injunct, ch. 3, p. 34 ; 3 Wooddes. Led. 56, p. 407; Bailey 
V. Devereaux, l V'ern. 269; Frowd v. Lawrence, 1 Jac. ■& VVnlk. fill; 
May v. Hook, 2 Dick. R. 619; S. C. cited 1 Jac. &'Walk. Old, ri(»te; 
Aaton 0 . Heron, 2 Mylne & Keen, 390; Ex parte Merritt, 5 P.iige, R. 
126 . 
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this purpose, in a proper case, it will be referred to 
a Master, to ascertain and settle the proper compensa¬ 
tion.^ Therefore, where an arrest was made by virtue 
of a process, which issued irregularly out' of a Court 
of Equity, and an action for false imprisonment was 
brought against the officer who made the arrest, an in¬ 
junction was issued restraining the suit.® The same 
principle is applied to protect sequestrators in posses¬ 
sion under a decree in a Court of Equity, against suits 
brought agt^nst them; for the Court will not permit 
itself to be made a suitor at law; but it will examine 
for itself the nature of any adverse title upon applica¬ 
tion of the party.® The same principle is also applied, 
as wo have already seenj to the case of Receivers.^ 
{But a Court of Equity will not interfere to protect a 
shcrilT from an action by an owner of goods which have 
been wrongfully seized by such sheriff, as the property 
of another, on a writ issued out of Chancery.®] 

[§ 891 (t. So, in England, Courts of Equity often in¬ 
terpose to prevent their own officers, or persons em¬ 
ployed under the authority of the Court, from proceed¬ 
ing at law. Thu.s, commissioners for the examination 
of witnesses have been restrained from proceeding at 
law to recover their fees,*^ and the same principle has 


' Clialio V. Pickoring, 1 Keen, K. 719 ; Ex parte Merritt, 5 P.iige, R. 
12.5. 

2 Bailey V. Devereaux, 1 Vern. R. 209; S. C. 1 Jac. & Walk. 040, 
note ; Phillips v. Worth, 2 Rnss. & Mylne, 638. 

2 Angel e. Smith, 9 Ves. 338; Ante, ^ 833; Chalie v. Pickering, 
1 Keen, R. 749. ^ 

* Ante, ^ 833; Parker v. Browning, 8 Paige, R. 385. 

® Onyon v. Washhoorne, 11 Jurist, 497. 

® See Blitndcll v. Gladstone, 9 Sim. 455 ; Ambrose v, Diinniow Union, 
8 Beav. 43. 
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been applied to an auctioneer who Las sold property 
under an order of Court.’] 

§ 892. Injunctions, to restrain suits at law, arc usu¬ 
ally spoken of as common or special. The common 
injunction (as it is called,) so frequently alluded to in 
the books of Reports and Practice, is the writ of in¬ 
junction issued upon And for the default of the defend¬ 
ant, in not appearing to, or answering the bill. • It is 
also granted, where the defendant obtains an order for 
further time to answer, or for a commission, (commonl}" 
called a dcdimxiSy) to take his answer.® In all these 
cases the injunction is of Course.® In its terms the 
writ recites, that the defendant has not appeared or 
answered the bill, and yet i« proceeding at law; and it 
commands the defendant to desist from all further pro¬ 
ceedings at law, touching the matters in the bill, until 
he shall have fully answered the bill, cleared his con¬ 
tempt, and the Court shall make other ordor.s to the 
contrary. But the defendant is nevertheless at liberty 
to call for a plea, and to proceed to trial thereon, and 
for want of a plea to enter lip judgment j but execution 
is thereby stayed.'’ Such is the exigency of the writ. 
All other injunctions granted upon other occasions, or 
involving other directions, are called special injunc¬ 
tions.’^ 


1 Th re Weaver, 2 M. & C. 411. 

2 Rdeii on Injunct, cli. 3, p. 52 to fil ; Id. ch. 4, p. 68 lo 72; CJilb. For. 
Roman, ch. 11, p. 191 ; James v. Downes, 18 Vos. 523. 

3 Ibid.; Jero.Tiy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 339 ; Ncwl. Ch. Pr. 
ch. 4, § 7. 

4 Eden on Injunct. Aj^end. p. 370 ; Barton’s Suit in Kq. 48, note. 

B Eden on Injunct, ch. 4, p. 78 ; Id. ch. 11, p. 290 ; Vipan v, Mortlock, 
2 Meriv. R. 476 ; James v. Downes, 18 Vcs. 622, 523 ; Jeremy »n Eq. 
Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 339 ; Drummond v. Pigoii, 2 Myine & Keen, 
108; Jeremy on £q. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 341, 312. 
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§ 893. There are, however, cases in which Courts of 
Equity will not exercise any jurisdiction by way of in¬ 
junction to stay proceedings at law. In the first place, 
they will not interfere to stay proceedings in any cri- 
' minal matters, or in any cases not strictly of a civil 
nature. As, for instance, they will not grant an injunc¬ 
tion to stay proceedings on a mandamus, or an indict¬ 
ment, or an information, or a writ of prohibition.^ But 
this restriction applies only to cases where the parties 
seeking redress by such proceedings are not the plain¬ 
tiffs in Equity; for if they are, the Court possesses 
power to restrain them personally from proceeding, at 
the same time upon the same matter of right, for re¬ 
dress in the form of a civil suit, and of a criminal pro¬ 
secution.^ In such cases, the injunction is merely inci¬ 
dental to the ordinary power of the Court to impose 
terms upon parties, who seek its aid in furiJierance of 
their rights. 

§ 804. In the next place. Courts of Equity will not 
relieve against a judgment at law, where the case in 
Equity proceeds upon a defence equally available at 
law, but the plaintiff ought to establish some special 
ground for relief.® The doctrine goes yet farther; and 
it may bo asserted to be a general rule, that a defence 
cannot be set up, as the ground of a bill in Equity for 


1 Eden on Injunc. ch. 2, p. 41. 43 ; Lord Montague v. Dudman, S Ves. 
390 ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 413 ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 5. 
^ I, p. 309. 

2 Eden on Injunc. ch. 2, p. 42 ; Mayor of York v. Pilkington. 3 Aik. 
302 ; Jjord Montague v. Dudman, 2 Ves. 396 ; Attorney-Gen. r. Cleaver, 
IH Ves. 220; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, § 1, p. 308, 309; 3 
Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 413, 414. 

3 Harrison v. Netllcship, 2 Myine & Keene, 423; Murray r. Graham, 
6 Paige, II. 622. 
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an injunction, Tpliich has been fully and fairly tried at 
law, although it may be the opinion of a Court of 
Equity, that the defence ought to have been sustained 
at law.i If there are any exceptions to this rule, they 
must be of a very special nature.® But relief will be 
granted, where the defence could not at the time, or 
under the circumstances, be made available at law, wdlh- 
out any laches of the party.® Thus, for instance, if a 
party should recover a judgment at law for a debt, 
and the defendant should afterwards find a receipt 
under the plaintiff’s own hand for the very money in 
question, the defendant (whore tliere was no laches on 
his part) V’ould be relieved by a perpetual injunction 
in Equity.^ So, if a fact material to the merits, should 
be discovered after a trial, which could not, by ordi¬ 
nary diligence, have been ascertained before, the like 
relief would be granted.® 


^ Marine Insurance Co. v. Hodgson, 7 Crancli, 336, 337 ; see Simpson 
Lord Howden, 3 Mylne & Craig, 07, 102, 103. 

2 Ibid.; Mitf. Eq. PJ. by Jeremy, 132. 

3 Farquharson v. Pilcher, 2 Russell, R.81; Murray v. Graham, 6 Paige. 
R. 622. 

* Ante, ^ 679; Gainsborough v. Gifford, 2 P. Will. 42-1; Protheroe c. 
Forman, 2 Swanst. 227, 232, 233; Williams v. Lee, 3 Atk. 224. kScc 
llankey v. Vernon, 2 Cox, R. 12, 14 ; Taylor v. Shepherd, 1 Younge & 
Coll. R. 277, 279, 280; llennell v. Kelland, 1 Eq. Abridg. 377, pi. 2 ; 
Barbonc v. Brent, 1 Vern. 170; Smith v. Lowry, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 320, 
321; Marine In.s. Co. v. Hodgson, 7 Cranch, 336, 337. The cases on 
this subject are not perhaps quite reconcilable with each other. Piut 1 have 
given in the text, what seems the fair result of the leading authorities. 
The case of the receipt slated in Gainsborough ti. Gifford, 2 P. Will. 421, 
seems to have been doubted by Lord Eldon, in Pruthcroo v. Forman, 
2 Swanst. 11. 232, 233. But it lias been recognized, either absolutely or 
in a qualified manner, in other cases. See Williams p. Lee, 3 Atk. 224 ; 
Hennell v. Kelland, 1 Eq. Abridg. 377, pi. 2 ; Smith v. Lowry, 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 320 ; Uankey v. Vernon, 2 Cox, R. 12. 

® See Sewell v. Freeston, 1 Ch. Cas. 05 ; Jarvis v. Chandler, 1 Turn. 
& Russ. 319. 
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§ 895. And this leads us to remark, in the. next 
place, that the relief will not bo granted by staying 
proceedings at law after a verdict, if the party applying 
has been guilty of laches as to the matter of defence, 
or might, by reasonable diligence, have procured the 
requisite proofs before the trial.* Thus, if a defendant 
has omitted to file a bill for a discovery of facts, known 
to him, and^ material to his defence, and has suffered 
the case to go to trial without adequate proof of such 
facts, he cannot afterwards claim an injunction, or a 
new trial from a Court of Equity; for it was his o^Yn 
folly not to have prepared himself with such proof, or 
to have filed a bill for a discovery, and to have procured 
a stay of the trial until the discovery.^ So, if the facts 
on which the bill is founded, although discovered since 
the trial, might have been established at the trial, upon 
the cross-examination of a witness, and the "party was 
put upon the inquiry, relief will bo refused.® So, where 
a verdict has been obtained at law against a defendant, 
and he has neglected to apply for a new trial within 
the^timo appointed hy the rules of the proper Court of 


1 Prothcroe v. Forman, 3 Swanst. R. 337, 332, 333 ; Curtess v. Small- 
ridge, 1 Cli. Cas. 43 ; 3 Freem. li. 178 ; Tovey v. Young, Prec. in Chan. 
193; Smith v. Lowry, 1 Johns. Ch. 11. 330 ; Dodge v. Strong, 3 Johns- 
Ch. Pv. 330 ; Smith v. Walker, 8 S. & RI. 131. 

2 Sewell w. Freeston, 1 Ch. Cas. 65; Rliif, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 133 : 
Protheroe v. Forman, 3 Swanst. 237, 232, 233, and note {b). See, also. 
JIankey r. Vernon, 3 Cox, R. 12; Williams v. Lee, 3 Atk. 224 ; Barbonc 
n. Brent, 1 Vern. 176; Richards r. Symmes, 2 Atk. K. 319; Taylor r. 
Sheppard, 1 Younge ^ Coll. 271, 280; Whitmore v. Thornton, 3 Price, 
331; Field v. Beaumont, 1 Swanst. R. 209 ; Smith r. Lowry. 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 320 ; Barker r. Elkins, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 465 ; MeVickar r. W ol- 
cott, 4 Johns. R. 510 ; Lansing t'. Eddy, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 49, 51 : Le Guen 
V. Gouvcrncur, 1 Johns. Cas. 430. 

3 Taylor v. Shepherd, 1 Younge & Coll. 271, 280. 

20* 
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LawV* Courts of’Equity not entertain a bill for an 
injunction, upon an alleged ground, that the original 
demand was unconscientious, or tho subject-matter of 
an account, provided it was competent for the party 
to have laid those grounds before +he jury on the trial, 
or before the Court of Law, upon the motion for a new 
trial.2 

§ 895 a. Indeed, this doctrine is not limited to mere 
cases decided iu the Courts of Common Law ; but it is 
applicable to all cases where the matter of the contro¬ 
versy has been already decided on by another Court of 
competent jurisdiction, even though it be a foreign 
Court or where it might have been made available in 
that Court, as a matter of claim or defence, in a suit 
pending in such court. For it has been truly said, not 
to be the practice of Courts of Equity to assume juris¬ 
diction in favor of parties, who, having had an opportu¬ 
nity of asserting their title in another Court, where the 
matter has been properly the subject of adjudication, 
have citlier missed that opportunity, or have not thought 
proper to bring their title forward.^ 


1 [It seems, if he has had no opportunity to move for a new trial in the 
Court where the verdict was rendered, Equity will grant a new trial. Kni- 
fong V. Hendricks, 2 Gratt. 212.] 

8 Bateman t>. Willoe, 1 Sch. & Left. 201; Lansing ». Eddy, 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 49; Smith w. Lowry, 1 Johns. Ch. II. 320; Barker v. Elkins, 
1 Johns. Ch. R. 4G5 ; Simpson v. Hart, 1 Johns. Ch, R, 97, 98; Dodge 
V. Strong, 2 Johns. Ch. 11. 228; Duncan v. Lyon, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 351; 
Foster v. Wood, 6 Johns. Ch. 11, 90 ; Norton u. Woods, 5 Paige, 11. 219. 

3 Marquis of Breadalbane w. Marquis of Chandos, 2 Mylne At Craig, 721, 
732, 733; Norton v. Woods, 5 Paige, R. 219. A foroign judgment is 
now generally held to be as conclusive as a domestic judgment, when it 
has been rendered upon the merits. But still, it may be aflected by fr.aud, 
and if it is sought to be made available here, an injunction'will lie to it in 
the same way as it will lie to any other security, or any judgment here; 
Bowles V. Orr, 1 Yqunge & Coll. 464, 473. 
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§ 896. The general reasoning, upon which this doc¬ 
trine is maintained, is the common maxim, that Courts 
of Equity, like Courts of Law, require due and reason¬ 
able diligence from all parties in suits, and, that it is 
sound policy to suppress multiplicity of suits. Lord 
E-edesdale has stated it with great clearness and force. 
" It is not sufficient (said he) to show that injustice has 
been done, but, that it has been done under circum¬ 
stances which authorize the Court to interfere. Because, 
if a matter has been already investigated in a Court of 
Justice, according to the common and ordinary rules 
of investigation, a Court of Equity cannot take on 
itself to enter into it again. Rules are established, 
some by the Legislature, some by the Courts them¬ 
selves, for the purpose of putting an ehd to litigation. 
And it is more important, that an end should be put to 
litigation, than that justice should bo done in every 
case. The truth is, that, owing to the inattention ol 
parties, and scv-eral other causes, exact justice can very 
seldom be done.” ^ “ The inattention of parties, in a 

Court of Law, can scarcely be made a subject for the 
interference of a Court of Equity. There may be cases 
cognizable at law, and also in Equity, and of which 
cognizance cannot be cJOfectually taken at law ; and 
therefore, E([uity does sometimes interfere, as in cases 
of complicated accounts, w'hcrc the party has not made 
defence, because it was impossible for him to do it 
effectually at law. So, where a verdict has been ob¬ 
tained by fraud, or where a party has possessed himself 
improperly of something, by means of which he has 


1 natoman v. Willoe, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 204 ; ^Marine Ins. Co. v. Hodg¬ 
son, 7 Cranch, 336, 337. Sec, also, Barker v. Jilkins, 1 tloJins. Ch. IL 465. 
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an unconscientious advantage at law, which Equity will 
either put out of the way, or restrain him from using. 
But without circumstances of that kind, I do not know 
that Equity ever does interfere to grant a trial of-a 
matter which has been already discussed in a Court of 
Law, a matter capable of being discussed there, and 
over which a Court of Law had full jurisdiction.”^ 
bill for a new trial is watched by Equity with extreme 
jealousy. In must see, that injustice has been done, not 
merely through the inattention of the parties, but some 
such reasons, as those I have mentioned, must exist.” ^ 

§ 897. In the next place. Courts of Equity will not 
relieve a party by an injunction to a judgment, or other 
proceedings at law, against a mistake in pleading, or in 
the conduct of the cause or, when he has hxiled in 
obtaining fresh evidence; or, merely, to let in new corro¬ 
borative evidence j ^ or, because a question of law has 
been erroneously decided by the Court of Law\® 

§ 898. In the next place, Courts of Equity will not 
grant an injunction to stay proceedings at law, merely 
on account of any defect of jurisdiction of the Court, 
where such proceedings arc pending.® It has been 
said, that, although Courts of Equity do not profess to 


^ Bateman v. Willoe, 1 .Sch. & Lefr. 205, 20G. 

» Ibid. p. 200. 

8 See Slate Bank v. Stanton, 2 Gilm. 352. 

* Eden on Injunc. ch. 3, p. 10, 11 ; Stephenson v. Wilson, 2 Vern. 
325 ; Blacklial) v. Combs, 2 P. Will. 70 ; Ilolworlhy o. Mortlock, 1 Cox, 
R. 141; Kemp i’. Mackrell, 2 Yes. 579; Stevens v. l*raed,2 Vcs. jr. 519; 
Ware v. Ilorwood, 14 Ves. 31; Lansing v. Eddy, 1 Johns. Cli. R. 49 ; 
Hankey v. Vernon, 2 Cox, R. 12. 

5 Mar. Ins. Co. v. Hodgson, 7 Cranch, 336, 337 ; Simpsoni'. Hart, 
1 Johns. Ch. R. 05 to 99. 

6 [As where no process had been served on the defendant. Secor v. 
Woodward, 8 Ala, 500, 707.] 
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proceed upon the ground of any such defect of juris¬ 
diction, yet, that it is remarkable, that one of the most 
ordinary instances of th^s species of interposition by 
the Equity Courts in England, seems exclusively founded 
upon it, namely, where a suit is instituted in the Spirit¬ 
ual Court for tithes, and a modus is set up as a defence.’ 
Perhaps this criticism is a little too refined. The Spi¬ 
ritual Courts have a general jurisdiction in matters of 
tithes; and, if the defendant should plead a modus in 
a suit there for tithes, and the modus should be admit¬ 
ted, the Spiritual Courts are not ousted of their juris¬ 
diction. Put if the modus should be denied, then the 
Spiritual Courts cannot proceed, f roller iriationis dcfcct- 
■nmy and a prohibition lies. The jurisdiction then at¬ 
taches in Equity in such cases, not upon the ground of 
a want of original jurisdiction of the Spiritual Courts 
over the suit, but upon the ground of the remedy there, 
under such circumstances, not being adequate and com¬ 
plete ; and the injunction follows, as a natural result of 
the necessity of exercising an exclusive jurisdiction.® 
Lord Hard wick 0 , in a case of this sort, said, “Injunc¬ 
tions in this Court arc granted upon a suggestion of 
something which aflccts the rights or convenience of 
the party in the proceedings in the other Court, or 
where there is a concurrent jurisdiction.”^ The same 
remarks apply to the exorcise of exclusive jurisdiction 
by Courts of Equity in cases of legacies, 'where an 
injunction is issued against proceedings in the Spiritual 
Courts.** 


* Eflen on Injnnct. ch. 7, p. 137. 

2 See Rotlicram r. Eranshavv, 3 Atk. 627, 629, 630 ; Ante, $ 519, 520. 

3 Ibitl. 

4 Ibid.; Ante, ^ 595'to 602. 
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§ 899. It has sometimes been made a question, 
whether Courts of Equity have authority to stay pro¬ 
ceedings in the Courts of foreign countries. Nothing 
can be clearer, than the proposition, that the Courts of 
one country cannot exercise any control or superin¬ 
tending authority over those of another country. The 
independence, equality, and ;sovcreignty of every coun¬ 
try would repudiate any such interference, as inconsis-, 
tent with its own siipremacy within its own territorial 
domains. Hut although the courts of one country have 
no authority to stay proceedings in the courts of 
another, they have an undoubted authority to control 
all persons and things within their own territorial 
limits. When, therefore, both parties to a suit in a 
foreign country, aro resident within the territorial limits 
of another country, the Courts of Equity in the latter 
may act in personam upon those parties, and direct 
them, by injunction, to proceed no further in such suit. 
In such a case, these Courts act upon acknowledged 
principles of public law in regard to jurisdiction. They 
do not pretend to direct or control the foreign Court, 
but, without regard to the situation of the subject-mat¬ 
ter of the dispute, ttey consider the equities between 
the parties, and decree in ptersonam according to those 
equities; and enforce obedience to their decrees by 
process in personam} Hence, it is the known habit of 


i Eden on Injunct, cli. 7, p. 141, 142; Ante, ^ 743, 744 ; Com. Kg. 
Ch. 3 X.; 4 W. 27 ; Lord Cranstown v. Johnston, 3 Ves. jr. 170, 182 ; 
Beckford v. Kemble, 1 fSim. & Stu. 7; Harrison v. Gourney, 2 Jac. & 
Walk. 562; Mead v. Merritt,2 Paiije, R.404 ; Mitchel v. Bunch,2 Paige, R. 
606; Portarlington v. Soulby, 3 M. & Keen, 104; JJowleso Orr, 1 Younge 
fSi Coll. R. 464. In Portarlington v. Soulby, the Lord Chancellor said : 
“ Soon after the Restoration, and when this, like every other branch of 
the Court’s jurisdiction was, if not in its infancy, at least far from that 
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Courts of Equity to relieve in cases of contracts and 


maturity which it attained under the illustrious series of chancellors, the 
Nottingh^ms and Macclcsfields, the parents of Equity, the point received 
a good deal of consideration in a case which came before Lord Clarendon, 
and which is reported shortly in Freeman’s Keports, and somewhat more 
fully in Chancery Cases, under the name of Love v. Baker, 3 Freem. 135; 
1 Ch. Cas. 67. In Love v. Baker if appears that one only of several par¬ 
ties who had begun proceedings in the Court of Leghorn w'as resident 
within the jnri.sdiciion here, and .the Court allowed the su/tpa’na to be 
served on him, and that this should be good service on the rest. So far 
there seems to have been very little scruple in extending the jurisdiction. 
Lord Clarendon refused the injunction to restrain these proceedings at 
Leghorn, after advising with the other judges. But the report adds: 

‘ S(‘d (/uair, for all the bar was of another opinion ; ’ and it is said that, 
when the argument against issuing it was used, that this Court had no 
authority to bind a foreign ('ourl, the answer was given, that the injunc¬ 
tion was not directed to the foreign (’ourt, but to the parly within the 
junsdiclioti here. A very sound answer, as it appears to me ; for the 
same argument might apply to a Court within this country, which no 
order of this Cuurt ever alfecis to bind, our orders being only pointed at 
the parties, to restrain them from proceeding. Accordingly, this case of 
Love f. B.ikcr lias not been rceognizod or followed in lalt-r times. Two 
instances arc mentioned, in iMr. Hargrave's collection, of the jurisdiction 
being recognized ; ami in the ease of Warnton v. May, 5 Ves. 71 ; see, 
also, Kennedy r. Earl of Cussillis, 3 Swans. 313; Busliby r. Mnnday, 
6 Madd. li. 3!)7 ; Harrison e. (Lirney, 2 J. & VV. 563 ; Beauchamp r. 
Marquis of lluntiuy, Jae. 51(5, which underwent so much discussion, payt 
of the decree was to restrain the defeiulanis from entering up any judg¬ 
ment, or carrying on any action, in what is c.alled ‘ iho Comt of Great 
Session in Scotland,’ meaning of course the Court of Session. I have 
directed a search to he made for precedents in ease the jurisdiction had 
been exercised in any instances, which liavc not been reported , and one 
has been found directly in poitti. It is the case of Campbell v. Houlditch, 
in 1820, where Lord Eldon ordered an injunction, to restrain the defendant 
from further proceeding in an action which he had commenced before the 
Court of Session in Scotland. From the note, which his Lordship him¬ 
self wrote upon the petition, requiring :i further affulavii, ami from his re¬ 
fusing the injunction trr the extent prayed, it is clear, that he paid parti¬ 
cular attention to it. This precedent, therefore, is of very high authority. 
In truth, nothing Ctin be more unfounded than the douhis of ihe Jurisdic¬ 
tion. Thai is grounded, like all other jurisdiction of the Cuuri, not upon 
any pretension to ilie exercise of judicial and administrative riybis abroad, 
but on the circumsiuiice of the person of the party, on whom tins order is 
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other matters, respecting lands situated in foreign 
countries.^ 

§ 900. Notwithstanding the clearness of the general 
principle, the jurisdiction to stay proceedings in suits 
in foreign countries, hy injunction in personam upon 
parties resident within the realm, was greatly doubted 
in the time of Lord Clarendon; and his Lordship, 
after talcing the opinion of the Judges, decided against^ 


made, being within the power of the Court. If the Court can command 
him to bring iiome goods from abroad, or to assign chattel interests, or to 
convey real property locally situate abroad; if, for instance, as in I’cnn v. 
Lord Baltimore, 1 Ves. sen. 414, it can decree the performance of an 
agreement touching (he boundary of a province in JCorih America ; or, as 
in the case of Toller v. Carteret, 2 Vern. 4-lU, can foreclose a mortgage in 
the Isle of Sark, one. f the channel,islands ; in precisely tlrc like manner it 
can restrain the party being within the limits of its jurisdiction, from doing 
any thing abroad, whether the thing forbidden be aconvejance or other act, 
in pais, OT the instituting or prosecution of an action in a foreign Court. It is 
upon these grounds, 1 must add, and these precedents, tliul I choose to rust 
the jurisdiction, and not upon certain others of a very (lonbtful naiurc, such 
as the power assumed in the year 1682, in Arglasso v. Muscliamj), 1 Vern. 
75, and again by Lord Macclesfield in the year 1721, in Kryur r. Bernard, 
2 P. Wms. 261, of granting a sequestration against the estates of a de¬ 
fendant situated in Ireland. TIhj reasons given by that great judge in the 
latter case plainly show, that he went upon a ground which would now 
be untenable, viz.: what he icrins the superintendent power of the (’ourts 
in this country over those in Ireland. And, indeed, he siipports his order 
hy expressly referring to the right, then claimed hy the King's Bench in 
England, to reverse the judgments of the King's Bunch in Ireland. This 
pretension, however, has long ago been abandoned, and has, indeed, been 
discontinued by parliamentary interposition : and the power of enforeing in 
Ireland judgments pronounced here, and c/ft rcc.vd, is at the present time 
the subject of legi-slativc consideration.'’ Ante, ^ 743, 741. 

1 Ibid.; Ante, ^ 743, 711 ; Archer r. Preston, I Kq. Abridg. 13.3; Earl 
of Arglasse v. Muschamp, 1 Vern. 75; S. C. 2 Cli. Ucp. 266; I'larl of 
Kildare V. Eustace, 1 Vern. 419; S. C. 2 Ch. Cas. 18H; 1 Eq. Abridg. 
133 ; Toller t?. Carteret, 2 Vern. 494 ; vS. C. 1 Kq. Abridg. 131, jil, r> ; 
Foster v. Vassall, 3 Atlc. 689; Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Yes. 414; 
Cranstown v. Jtihnston, 3 Ves. 170; White v. Hall, 12 Ves. 321 ; Port- 
arlington v- Sonlby, 3 Myhie & Keen, 101; Wharton v. May, 5 Ves. 71 ; 
Massie t;. Watts, 6 Uranch, 158, 160; Briggs v. Kreneh, 1 Sutnner, IL 
504 ; Ante, 743, 741. 
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the jurfediction. His decision, however, was not satis¬ 
factory to the Bar;^ and the doctrine has, in modern 
times, been completely established the other way. It 
is now held, that whenever the parties are resident 
within a country, the Courts of that country have full 
authority to act upon them personally with respect to 
the subject of suits in a foreign country, as the ends of 
justice may require; and with that view, to order them 
to lake, or to omit to take, any steps and proceedings 
in any otlier Court of Justice, whether in the same 
country, or in any foreign country.® There is one 
exception to this doctrine which has been long recog¬ 
nized in America ] and that is, that the State ONrts 
cannot enjoin proceedings in the Courts of -the United 
States;^ nor the latter in the former Courts. TJiis ex¬ 
ception proceeds upon peculiar grounds of municipal 
and constitutional law, the respective Courts bei;ig 
entirely competent to administer full relief in the suits 
pending therein.^ But the like doctrine has been re¬ 
cently applied by the State Courts to suits and judg- 


* Love i>. I»!iker, 1 Ch. Cas. G7; S. C. ‘2 Frecra. R. 125; Portarlingioii 
V. Sonlby, Mylne & Keen, 101, 107, and the comments of tlie Lord 
Chancellor, cited Ante, 800, note ; IJuiibiiry v. Runbury, 2 Jurist, 
(English,) fur 1B3U, p. 101, 111, 

3 Riisbby i\ Muuday, 5 Madd. R. ,‘>07, .*508 ; Cruikshanks v. Rokirts, 6 
Madd. 101; Eden on Injunct, ch. 7, p. I ll, 142. See, however, Jones vi 
Geddes, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 725. Reckford v. Kemble, 1 Sim. & Slu. 7 ; 
Ante, ^ 743, 741. 

3 Sec i'higlish r. Miller, 2 Rich. E(i. R. 320. 

^ Piggs V. Wolcott, 4 Cranch, 173 ; McKim v. Vooihes, 7 Cranch, R. 
270 ; Sec also Cruikshanks Robarts, G Madd. R. 104. In Mead v. Mer¬ 
ritt, (2 Paige, R. 404, 405,) IMr. Chancellor Walworth, after admitting 
the general principles, said, that it had frequently been decided in that 
CouVt (the ('ourt of Chancery of New York) that it W'ould not sustain an 
injunction Bill to rostraiti a suit »)r proceeding previously commeiired in a 
sister state, or in any of the Federal Courts. That not only comity, but 
KQ. JUH. — VOL. It. 21 
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ments in other American State Courts, where fhe latter 
are competent to administer the proper relief.* 

§ 901. Another class of cases of an analogous nature 
to which the process of injunction is also most bene¬ 
ficially applied, is, to suppress undue and vexatious 
litigation.^ We have alreadj^ seen the manner iii which 
it is applied in cases of Bills of Peace.® But Courts of 
Equity are not limited in their jurisdiction to .cases qf 
this sort. On thc^ contrary, they possess the power to 
restrain and enjoin parties in all otiicr cases of vexatious 
litigation. Thus, for instance, where a party is guilty 
of continual and repeated breaches of his covenants; 
alt^ugli it may be said, that such breaches may be re¬ 
compensed by repeated actions of covenant; yet a 
Court of Equity will interpose, and enjoin the part}'' 
from further violations of such covenants. For, it has 
been well remarked, that the power has, in many in¬ 
stances, been recognized at law, as resting on the very 
circumstance, that, without such interposition, the party 
can do nothing but repeatedly resort to law ; and when 


public policy, forbade the exercise of such a power. In Mitchell r. Ihji.eh. 
(2 Paioe, 606.) the sarnc Court not only asserted jiirisdictiitn to decree 
the application of teal property, situate out of tlic jurisdiction of the(\»uit, 
but to compel the defendant, cither to bring the property in dispute within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, or to execute a conveyance or transfer there¬ 
of, so as to vest the legal title, as well as the possession, according to the 
lex rd silos. Ante, ^ 743, 711. 

1 Mead v. Merritt, 2 Paige, R. 402; IJicknell v. Field, 8 Paige, R. 440, 
444. 

9 The prevention of inuliiplfcity of suits is a distinct ground, ujion 
which Courts of Equity maintain jurisdiction in a variety of cases, llciicc 
it is, that, where a Court of Equity has acquired a jurisdiction for a dif- 
covery, it will, in many eases, proceed to iiiahe a final decree upon the 
merita, in order to prevent multijdicity of suits. Ante, § 01, 510. 

3 Ante, § 852 to 800 ; Eldrii^ge v. Hill, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 282; Cooper, 
Eq. PI. 153, 154. 
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sul^ have proceeded to such an extent as to become 
vexatious, for that very reason the jurisdiction of a 
Court of Equity attaches.^ 

§ 902. Upon the same ground, Courts of Equity 
have interposed, by way of injunction, to prevent a 
party, who has been discharged from a contract by the 
sentence of a foreign Court, from being again sued on 
the same contract in the Courts of'Law of another 
State. Such a sentence, if obtained upon the merits, is, 
or certainly ought to be, conclusive between the par¬ 
ties ; and as such, there would seem to be a complete 
defence at law against such a new suit by the plea of 
?r8 jmiiccda. But Courts of Equity have deemifi it 
right, nevertheless, to sustain the jurisdiction; because 
the nature and effect of a foreign judgment may not be 
without hazard and embarrassment in a suit at law; 
and there is great difference between domestic and 
foreign judgments in their forms,, as well as in their 
effects, as records.^ 

§ 003. With a view to the same beneficial purpose, 
and to suppress undue and mischievous litigation, 
Courts of Equity will, in like manner, prevent a party 
from setting up an unconscientious defence at law, or 
from intenjosing impediments to the just rights of the 
other party.® In such cases, Courts of Equity act by 
injunction, and by that process prohibit the party from 
asserting such an unconscientious defence, or from 


• Waters xu Taylor, 2 V. & Beam. 302; see also Trustees of Hunting- 
clou V. Nicoll, 3 Johns. R. 5GH ; Ware v. llorwood, 14 Ves. 33. 

- Burrows v. Jennino, Sel. Cas. Ch.69; S. 0.48 Strange, 733; Moseley, 
ft. 1; Ante, ^ 889. 

® Eden on Injunct, ch. IG, p. 349, 350. See Martin v. Nicholls, 3 Sim. 
R. 458; Bowles v. Orr, 1 Younge & Coll. 464. 
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setting up sucli an impediment to the obstruction^f 
justice. In cases of this sort, they act, as ancillarylo 
the administration of justice in other courts. Thus, for 
instance, if aft ejectment is brought to try a right to 
land in a Court of Common Law, a Court of Equity 
will, under proper circumstances, restrain the party in 
possession from setting up • any title, which may pre¬ 
vent the fliir trial of the right; as, for example, ‘a term • 
of years or other outstanding interest in a trustee, or 
lessee, or mortgagee. But this irill not be done in 
every case; for as the, Court proceeds upon the princi¬ 
ple, ^at the party in possession ought not in con- 
scie®e to use an accidental advantage, to protect his 
possession against a real right in his adversary, if there 
is any counter Equity in the circumstances of the case, 
which meets the reasoning upon this principle, the 
Court will not interfere. Thus, it will not interfere 
against the possessor, who is a hona Jicle purchaser for a 
valuable consideration, without notice of the adverse 
claim at the time of his purchase.^ 

■ § 904. Cases often arise, in which a parly may be 
entitled to proceed in a suit at law fur damages, when a 
complete equitable defence exists,” which is yet incapa¬ 
ble of being asserted at law. In such cas(^ the suit 
at law is treated as vexatious, and will be stayed by 
an injunction. Thus, for instance, if a decree has been 
made against a vendor for the specific performance of 
a contract for the sale of land, notwithstanding the 
vendee has not strictly complied with the terms of the 


^ Milford, Eq. FI. by Jeremy, 134, 135; Eden on Injunct, cli. 16, p. 
' 340, 350; Bond v. Hopkins, 1 Sch. dc Lefr. 429; Cooper, Eq. PI. 143; 
Baker v. Meliish, 10 Ves. 549. 

2 See McClellan v. Kinnaird, G Gratt. 353. 
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fract, and subsequently a suit is brought by the ven- 
against the vendee for the breach of the contract; 
a Court of Equity will restrain the suit, as being un¬ 
justifiable and vexatious.* So, (as has been already 
stated,) if a creditor should give time to his debtor, and 
should thereby release the surety in Equity, and he 
should afterwards proceed at law against the surety; 
the suit would bo stopped by injunction upon a similar 
ground 2 Indeed, there can scarcely be found an end 
to the enumeration of cases, in which vexatious suits of 
this sort have befn suppressed by injunctions, when 
there wa» no redress at law, and .yet when, upqg the 
principles of justice, the party was entitled to complete 
protection against such litigation. 

§ 905. In the next place, let us proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of the granting of injunctions, to restrain the 
alienation of property in the largest sense of the words. 
The propriety of this sort of relief will at once bo seen, 
by considering a very few cases, in which it is indis¬ 
pensable to secure the enjoyment of a specific property; 
or to preserve the title to such property; or to prevent 
frauds or gross and irremediable injustice in respect to 
such property. 

90G. Wo have already had occasion to speak of the 
interposition of Courts of Equity, in directing the tle- 
livcry of title-deeds and other instruments to the parties 
properly entitled to them and also in di^cting the 
delivery of chattels of a peculiar value, and not ca- 


^ Reynolds r. Nelson, 6 Madd. R. 290. ^ 

* Rank of Ireland i’. Reresford, 8 Dow, R. 2.13 ; Ante, ^ 324, 325, 32fi; 
Rowmaker v. Moore, 3 Price, R. 219. See Clarke r. Henty, .1 Youngo 
& Coll. 187. 

3 Ante, ^ 703, 704, 705. 

21 * 
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pable of compensation, to the lawful owners.^ # 
remedial justice is administered by means of the pro¬ 
cess df injunction. In regard to negotiable securities, 
as by their being transferred to a Iona fide holder with¬ 
out ngtice, the latter may be entitled to recover upon 
them, notwithstanding any fraud in their original con¬ 
coction, or the loss of them by the real owner; it is often 
indispensable to tlio security of the party, against whosd 
rights they may be thus made available, to obtain an 
.injunction, prohibiting any such transfer.® 

§ p07. The same principle is appTied to restrain the 
trani^er of stocks. Thus, for instance, whefe there is 
a controversy respecting the title to stock under differ¬ 
ent wills, an injunction will be granted to restrain any 
transfer pendente So, an injunction will bo granted, 
where the title to stock is controverted between'prin¬ 
cipal and agent or -where a trustee or agent attempts 
to transfer it^^for his own benefit, and to the injury of 
the party beneficially entitled to it.® So, an injunc¬ 
tion will be granted to restrain the payment of money, 
where it is injurious to the party to whom it belongs; 
or where it is in violation of the trust, to which it 


Ante, § 709; Fells v. Read, 3 Vcs. jr. 70; Nu'brown v. Thornton, 
10 Ves. 100, 163 ; Ohborn v. Lank of United Slates, 9 Wheaton, II. 815; 
Eden on Injunct, ch. M, p. 313. 

9 Ante, § 703; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 187; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, cli. 1, § 8, note 
(y); Smith v. Hajtwell, Amb. R. 66; Lloyd v. Gurdon, 2 Swanst. R. 
180; King v. Hamlet, 4 Sim. R. 223; Patrick v. Harrison, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 
476; Eden on Injunct, ch. 14, -p. 292; Osborn v. Bank of U. States, 
9 Wheaton, R. 845; Hood v. Aston, 1 Russell, R. 412. See Hodgson v, 
Murray, 2 Simons, R. 515. 

8 King V. HKiing, 0 Ves. 172. 

jg,* Chedworth v. Edwards, 8 Ves. 46. But see 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 128, 
note (e ); Osborn v. Bank of U. States, 9 Wheaton, R. 815. 

9 Osborn v. Bank of U. States, 9 Wheaton, R. 844, 845; Stead v. Clayt 
1 Sim. R. 294; Rogers v. Rogers, 1 Anst. 174. 
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a]|^ld be devoted.^ So, it will bo granted to restrain 
the transfer of diamonds or other valuables, where the 
rightful owner may be in danger of losing them.^ 

§ 908. In }ike manner, an injunction will be granted 
to restrain a party from making vexatious alienations of 
real pcndeiite Ute? So, also, to restrain a ven¬ 

dor from conveying the legal title to real estate pending 
a suit for the specific performance of a contract for the 
sale of thnt estate.* For, in every such case, the plain¬ 
tiff may bo put to the expense of making the vendor a 
party to the proceedings; and, at all events, his title, 
if he prevails in the suit, may be embarrassed b^uch 
new outstanding title under the transfer.® Although 
the maxim is. Pendente lilc nil innovdur, thal maxii^p 
not to be understood, as warranting the conclusion, tfflt 
the conversance so made is absolutely null and v^fiat 
all times, and for all purposes. The true intei^Bta- 
tion of the maxim is, that the conveyance docs not 
vary the rights of the parties in that suit; and they are 
not bound to take notice of the title acquired under it j 
but, with regard to them, the title is to be taken, as if 
it had never existed. Otherwise, suits would bo inde¬ 
terminable, if one party, pending the suit, could, by 
conveying to others, create a necessity for introducing 
new parties.® 

^ Sec licevc v. Parkins, 2 Jac. & Walk. 390 ; Whiitingham v. 13ur- 
goync, 3 Anst. 900; Green v. Lowes, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 217. 

3 Xiint^nes v. Franco, 1 Dick. 119; Tunnins v. Pruut) 1 Dick. 387; 
Eden on Injunct, ch. 14, p. 313. 

3 Daly V. Kelly, 4 Dow, R. 440; Ante, § 406; Post, ^ 953. 

* EchlifT V. Baldwin, 16 Vea. 207; Daly w. Kelly, 4 Dow, R. 435; 
Miif. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 40, 135, 130, 137. 

® Ibid.; see Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 135 ; Story on Eq. Plead. (J 156, 
351. 

^ Ante, $ 405, 400 ; Metcalfe v. Pulvertoft, 2 Ves. & B. 205; Bisliop of 
Winchester v. Paine, 11 Ves. 197; Gaskeld r. Durdin, 2 Ball & B. 169; 
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§ 009. In the next place, let us proceed to the odn- 
sideration.of injunctions in cases of waste.^ The state 
of the common law, with regard to w^asle, was very 
learnedly expounded by Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in a 
celebrated caseand it can be best stated in his own 
own words. At common law,” (said he,) the pro¬ 
ceeding in waste was by 'vVrit of prohibition from tho 
Court of Chancery, which was considered as the foum 
dation of a suit between the party sulfcring by the 
waste, and the party committing it. If that writ was 
obeyed, the ends of justice were answered. But, if 
thatwas not obeyed, and an alias and iiilnries produced 
no effect, then came the original writ of attachment out 
o4 ^^hanceiy, returnable in a Court of Common Law, 
vmich was considered as the original w-rit of the Court, 
rin of that writ shows the nature of it. It was 


hmmi 


thUrome original writ of attachment, which was and is 


the foundatiqp. of all proceedings in prohibition, and of 
many other proceedings in this Court at this day, &c. 
That writ being returnable in a Court of Common Law, 
and most, usually in the Court of Common Pleas, on tho 


Bishop of Winchester v. Beaver, 3 Ves. 314; Moore r. Macnamara, 
2 Ball & B. 186.—In some of the authorities, the doctrine seems to be 
countenanced that a purchaser, penden/e litCf should be made a party. 
(See EchlilT v. Baldwin, 16 Ves. 267; Daly v. Kelly, 4 Dow, II. 536.) 
But the true doctrine seems to be that asserted in the text. If, however, 
the purchaser, pendente lUe, be a purchaser of the legal estate, atid not of 
a mere equitable estate, it may, after the determination of tho pendiqg 
suit, be necessary, in order to compel a surrender of his title, or to declare 
it void, to institute a new suit against him. Bishop of Winchester v. 
Faioe, 11 Ves. 197 ; Murray v. Ballou, 1 Johns. Ch. K. 576 to 581; Mur- 
^ray v. Lylbum, 2 Johns. Ch.-K. 444, 44.5; Metcalfe v. Pulvertoflt, 2 Yes. 
& B. 204, 205; Eades v. Harris, 1 Youngc & Coll. New R. 231; Story 
on Eq. Plead. $ 156, 351. 

1 See Com. Dig. Chancery, D. 11, 4 X. 

' - JefiersoD v. Bishop of Durham, 1 Bos. & Pull. 120. 
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defendant appearing, the plaintiff counted against him; 
he pleaded; the question was tried; and, if the defend¬ 
ant was found guilty, the plaintiff recovered single 
damages for the waste committed. Thus the matter 
stood at common law. It has been said (and truly so, 
I think, so far as can be collected from the text-writers) 
that, at the common law, this proceeding lay only 
against tenant in dower, tenant by the curtesy, and 
guardian in chivalry. It was extended, by different 
statutes (Stat. of Marlbridge, ch. 24 ;• Stat. of Glouces¬ 
ter, ch. 5) to farmers, tenants for life, and tenants for 
years, and, I believe, to guardians in socage.^ ^^hat 
which these statutes gave by way of remedy, was not 
so properly the introduction of a new law as the exten¬ 
sion of an old one to a now description of persons. The 
course of proceeding remained the same as before these 
statutes were made. The first act which introduced 
anything substantially new, was that (Stat. of Glouces¬ 
ter, ch. 13) which gave a writ of waste or estreperaent, 
pending the suit. It follows, of course, that this was a 
judicial writ, and was to issue out of the Courts of 
Common Law. But, except for the purpose of staying 
proceedings pending a suit, there is no intimation in 
any of our text-writers, that any prohibition could 
issue from those Courts. By the Statute of Westmin¬ 
ster 2d, the writ of prohibition is taken away, and the 
writ of summons is substituted in its place; and, 
although it is said by Lord Coke, when treating of 


^ Mr. Reeves (Hist, of the Law, Vol. l,p. 18G, Vol. 2, p. 73, 74, MS, 
noie) seems to suppose, that these statutes were but an aflirraance of the 
common law. In this opinion ho is opposed by Lord Coke and other 
great aulhorilicH; and Mr. Eden (on Injunct, ch. 8, p. 113, note) very 
properly considers the weight of authority decidedly against J\Ir. Reeves- 
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proliibition at the common law, that it * may bo used at 
this day/ those words, if true at all, can only apply to 
that very ineffectual writ, directed to the sheriff, em¬ 
powering him to take' the posse comitatus, to prevent the 
commission of waste intended to be done. The writ, 
directed to the party, was certainly taken away by the 
statute. At least, as f)ir as-my researches go, no such 
writ has issued, even from Chancery, in the common, 
cases of waste by tenants in dower, tenants by the cur¬ 
tesy, and guardians in chivalry, tenants for life, &c., 
&o., since it was taken away by the Statute of West¬ 
minster 2cl. Thus, the Common Law remedy stood, 
with the alteration above mentioned, and wdth the judi¬ 
cial writ of estrepement, introduced pcndmlc Ukr ‘ 

§ 910. To this luminous exposition of the state of the 


1 Ibid.p. 101, 122. Mr. Justice Blackstonc has given a very full view 
of the action of waste at the Common Law, and as awarded by Statute, 
lie says : “ A writ of waste is also an action, partly founded upon the 
Common Law, and partly upon the Statute of Gloucester, (ft Edw. I., 
ch.. 5,) and may be brought by him whe hath the immediate estate of in¬ 
heritance in reversion, or remainder, against the tenant for life, tenant in 
dower, tenant by the curtesy, or tenant for years. This action is also 
maintainable in pursuance of Statute (13 Edw. 1. c. 22) Weslm. 2, by one 
tenant in common of the inheritance against another, who makes waste in 
the estate huldcn in common. The equity of which statute e\lcnds to 
joint tenants, but not to coparceners ; because, by the old law, coparceners 
might make partition, whenever cither of them thought proper, and there¬ 
by prevent future waste. But tenants in common and joint tenants could 
not; and, therefore, the statute gave them this remedy, compelling tlie 
defendant, cither to make partition, and take the place vvasted to his own 
share, or to give security not to commit any further waste (2 Inst. 403, 
404.) But these tenants in common and joint tenants arc not lialile to the 
penalties of the Statute of Gloucester, which extends only to such as have 
lifC'estates, and do waste to the prejudice of the inheritance. The waste, 
however, must be something considerable; for, if it amount only to twelve 
ponce, pr some such petty sum, the plaintiff shall not recover in an action 
of waste. Nam dc minimis non curat kx” See 3 Black. Comm. 227, 
228 ; Finch. L. 29. 
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Common Law, it may be added, that there was, by the 
Common Law, another remedy of a preventive nature 
in the writ of estrepement. This lay after a judgment 
obtained in a real action, before possession was delivered 
by the sheriff, to prevent the tenant from committing 
waste in the lands recovered.^ And the Statute of 
Gloucester, which gave the writ of estrepement 'pendente 
litc, also directed (ch. 5) that the tenant should forfeit 
the place wasted, and also treble damages.^ 

§ 911. The remedy by writ of estrepement was appli¬ 
cable only to cases of real actions; and, when the pro¬ 
ceeding by ejectment became the usual mode of frying 
a title to laud, as the writ of estrepement did not apply. 
Courts of Ef;[uity, acting upon the principle of iDrcserving 


* Ellen on Tiij'inct. ch. 9, p. 159 ; Com. Diff. IVos/e, A. B.; Fitz. Nat. 
Brev. (iO ; (’(toper, Eq. PL 147, 148; 3 Black Comm. 225 to 227. Mr. 
Juslico Bliicksione, in his Commentaries (3 Black. Comm. 225, 226) has 
given a inucli fuller account of the writ of estrepement, than that given ia 
the text. ]t is too long for insertion in this place ; but the following ex- 
Inict corrohonites the statement in the text. ^'Estrepement is an old 
Fieneli word, signiBing the same as waste or c.xtirpa^ion ; and the writ of 
t slrepnnt'/ii lay at the Common Law, q/Vt/-judgment obtained in any action 
real, (2 In&t. 328,) and before possession was delivered by the sheriff, to 
stop any waste which the vanquished party might be tempted to commit in 
lands, u liicli were determined to be no longur-his. But, as in some cases, 
the dennndant may be justly apprehensive, that the tenant may make 
waste, or estrejmneni, pending the suit, well knowing the weakness of his 
title, iheieforo the Statute of Gloucester, ((> Edw. I. ch. 13,) gave another 
writ'of rsh-iprint'nt, pentleiUe plaritn, commanding the sheriff firmly to 
inhibit tho tenant, ^ NeJ'aditt rastum nl cstrepaincntum ptridcnic placilo 
ditto indisamof' (ILt^gist. 77.) And, by virtue of either of these writs, the 
sheriff may resist them that do, or offer to do waste; and, if otherwise lie 
cannot prevent them, he may lawfully imprison the wasters, or make a 
warrant to others to imprison them ; or, if necessity require, he may take 
the posse foniilalus to liis assistance. So odious, in the sight of the law, is 
waste and destruction.” (2 Inst. 399.) 

® Com. Dig. U’ms/c, C. 1; Id. Chancery, D. 11; 2 Inst. 299; 3 Black. 
Comm. 227 to 22'J. 
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the property, imidmie lite, supplied the defect, and in-^ 
terposed by way of injunction.^ 

§ 912. But Courts of Equity have, by'no means, 
limited themselves to an interference in cases of this 
sort. They have, indeed, often interfered in restraining 
waste by persons having limited interests in property, 
on the mere ground of the* Common Law rights of the 
parties, and the difficulty of obtaining the immediate 
preservation of the property from destruction or irrepa¬ 
rable injury, by the process of the Common Law. But 
they have also extended this salutary relief to cases, 
where the remedies provided in the. Courts of Common 
Law cannot be made to apply; and, where the titles 
of the parties rre purely of an equitable natureand, 
where the waste is, what is commonly, although with 
no great propriety of language, called equitable waste; ® 
meaning acts, which are deemed waste only in Courts 
of Equity; and, where (as we have already seen) no 
waste has been actually committed, but is only medi¬ 
tated or feared to be done, by a Bill, Quia linufJ' 

§ Old. In order to show the beneticiiil nature of the 
remedial interference of Courts of Equity in cases of 
waste, it may not be without use to suggest a few cases, 
where it is indispensable for the purposes of jii.'^ticc, and 
there is either no remedy at all at law, or none which is 
adequate. In the first place, there arc many cases, 


1 Mitf. PI* by Je/emy, 136 ; PuUney ». Shelton, 5 Vt-s. 261, nolo . 
Cooper, Pl(l* PI* HO, 147 ; 3 Black. Comm. 227. 

S Rlitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 114, 115, and cases cited dn note [u)\ 3 
Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 3‘JU lo 406 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. Ill to 121; Jeremy, 
£q. Jurisp. U. 8, cli. 2, § 1, 327 lo 344. 

3 Marquis of Duvvnshire y. I^ady Sandys, 6 Yes. 109, 110, 115 ; Cliain- 
berlain v* Dummer, 1 Bro. Ch. B. 106 ; Post, ^ 915. 

4 Ante, $ S25 to 816. 
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where a person is dispunishable at law for committing 
waste, and yet a Court of Equity will enjoin him. As, 
where there is a tenant for life, remainder for life, re¬ 
mainder in fee, the tenant for life will be restrained, by 
injunction, from committing waste; although, if he did 
commit waste, no action of waste would lie against him 
by the remainder-man for life, for he has not the inherit¬ 
ance, or by the remainder-man in fee, by reason of the 
interposed remainder for life.^ So, a ground landlord 
may have an injunction to stay waste against an under- 
lessec.® So, an injunction may be obtained against a 
tenant from year to year, after a notice to quit, to re¬ 
strain him from removing the crops, manure, &c., ac¬ 
cording to the usual course of husbandry.® So, it may 
be obtained against a lessee, to prevent him from making 
material alterations in a dwelling-house; as, by chang¬ 
ing it into a shop or warehouse."* 

§ 914. Ill the next place, Courts of Equity will grant 
an injunction in cases where the aggrieved party has 
equitable rights only; and, indeed, it has been said, that 
these Courts will grant it more strongly, where there is 
a trust estate.® Thus, for instance, in cases of mort¬ 
gages, if the mortgagor or mortgagee in possession com¬ 
mits waste, or threatens to commit it, an injunction will 


1 Com. Dig. C. 3; Abraham t’. Ilubb, 2 Freem. Ch. R. 53; 

Garth Cotton, 1 Dick. 183,205, 208; S. C. 1 Ves. 555; Perrot r. 
J^orrot, 3 Atk. 91; Robinson v. Litton, 3 Atk. 210 ; Eden on Injunct, ch. 
9, p. 102, 103; Davisw. Leo, 6 Ves. 787. 

2 Farrant r. Lovel, 3 Atk. 723; S. C. Ambler, R. 105, 3 Wooddea. 
Lect. 5t5, p. 400, 401. 

•• Oiishnv V. -, 10 Ves. 173 ; Pratt v. Brent, 2 Madd. ,R. 02. 

* Douglass, w. Wiggins, 1 Johns. Ch. R, 335. 

^ Ivobinson r. Litton, 3 Atk. 200; Garth v. Cotton, 1 Dick. 183 ; S. C. 
1 Vea. 555; 8tanslicld t>. Haberghnm, 10 Ves. 277, 278, 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. Jt. 22 
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be granted, although there is no remedy at law.^ So, 
where there is a contingent estate, or an executory de¬ 
vise over, dependent upon a legal cstaie, Courts of 
Equity will not permit waste to be done to the injury 
of such estate; more especially not, if it is an execu¬ 
tory devise of a trust estate.® 

§ 915. In the next place, in regard to equitable 
waste, which may be defined to be such acts as at law , 
would not be esteemed to be waste under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, but which, in the view of,a Court 
of Equity, are so esteemed, from their manifest injury 
to the inheritance, although tlicy arc not inconsistent 
with the legal rights of the party committing them. As 
if the mortgagor in possession should fell timber on 
the estate, and theieby the security would become in¬ 
sufficient (but not otherwise) a Court of Equity will re¬ 
strain the mortgagor by injunction.^ So, if there be a 
tenant for life without impeachment for waste, and he 
Should pull down houses, or do other waste wantonly 
and maliciously, a Court of Equity 'would restrain him; 
for, it is said, a Court of Equity ought to moderate the 
exercise of such a power, and pro hono pvhlicOj restrain 
extravagant humorous waste.'* Upon this ground, te¬ 
nants for life without impeachment for w'asto, and tenants 
in tail, after possibility of issue extinct. Lave been 
restrained, not only from acts of ^Yaste to the destruc- 


^ Ibid.; Farrant i?. Lovell, 3 Aik. 723 ; Eden on Trijiinct. eh. 0, p. Ifi.'j, 
166; 3 Wooddes, Loot. 66, p. 405 ; Brady t». Waldron, 2 Julins. Cli. R. 
148 ; Humphreys v. Harrison, 1 Jac. & Walk. 581. 

8 Slansfleld v. Haberfiham, 10 Ves. 278 * Eden on Injunct, ch. 1), p. 
170, 171; 3 Wooddes. Led. 56, p. 399, 400 ; Jeremy, l'’q. Jiirisd. JJ. 3, 
ch. 2, $ 1, p. 339. 

* 3 King V. Smith, 2 Hare, R. 239. 

* Abraham v. Bubb, 2 Freom. Ch. R. 53; Lord Barnard’s case, Prec. 
Ch. 451; S. C. 2 Vern. 738 ; Aston v. Astorj, 1 Vcs. 265. 
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tion of the estate, but also from cutting down trees 
planted for the ornament or shelter of the premises.^ 
So, a tenant for life, without impeachment of waste, 
!ias been restrained from cutting timber where certain 
trustees had powers inconsistent with his right, and to 
which it was expressly made subject.**] In all such 
cases the party is deemed guilty of a w%T,nton and un- 
conscientious abuse of his rights, ruinous to the in¬ 
terests of other parties. 

§ 016. Upon similar grounds, although Courts of 
Equity will not interfere by injunction to prevent 
waste in cases of tenants in common, or coparceners, or 
joint tenants, because they have a right to enjoy the 
estate as they please; yet they will interfere in special 
cases; as, where the party committing the waste is in¬ 
solvent; or, where the waste is destructive of the estate, 
and not within the usual legitimate exercise of the right 
of enjoyment of the estate.^ « 

§ U17. Erom this veiy brief view of some .of tire 


1 Ibid, ; Kdeii on Injunct, ch. 0, p. 177 to 180; lJurgess v. Lamb, 10 
Vos. IS5, IHO ; Marquis of Dowusliirc v. Sandys, 6 Ves. 107 ; Lord Tain- 
v\orih r. Lord Ferrers, 0 Vcs. 41U ; Day u. Merry, 16 Ves. 375; Ail’y 
(General r. Duke of Marlborough, 3 Madd. R. 539, 540 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. H. 1, 
cb. 1, ^ 5, note (p) ; 3 Wooddes. Led. 50, p. 402, 103; Jeremy on Eq. 
.liirisd. 15. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 333 to 33(5; Wellesley v. Wellesley, 6 Sim. 11. 
497. 

^ [Ilrijjgs V. Earl of Oxford, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. Hep. 194. See Keke> 
wich V, Marker, 3 Mac. & Gord. 311 ; S. C. 5 Eng. Law and Eq. liepr 
129.] 

3 Eden on Injunct, ch. 9, p. 171, 172; Twort v. Twort, 10 Ves. 12S, 
131; Hale v. Thomas, 7 Yea. 589, 590 ; Hawley v. Clowes, 2 Johns. Ch, 
11. 122, The statute of Westminster 2d, ch. 22, provided a remedy fur 
tenants in common and joint tenants in many cases of waste, by providing, 
that, upon an action of waste, the offending party should make an election 
to take the part wasted in his purparty, or to find surety to take no more 
than belonged to his share. But this statute only applied to cases ot 
freehold. 
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more important cases of equitable interference in cases 
of waste, the inadequacy of the remedy at Common 
Law, as well to prevent waste as to give redress for 
waste already committed, is so unquestionable, that 
there is no wonder, that the resort to the Courts of Law 
has, in a great measure,.fallen into disuse. The action 
of waste is of rare occurrence in modern times; ^ an 
action on the case for waste being generally substituted 
in its place, whenever any remedy is sought at law. 
The remedy by a bill in Equity is so much more easy, 
expeditious and complete, that it is almost invariably 
resorted to.^ By such a bill, not only may future waste 
be prevented, but, as we have already seen, an account 
may be decreed, and compensation given for past waste.** 
Besides, an action on the case will not lie at law for per¬ 
missive waste; '* but in Equity an injunction will be 
granted to restrain permissive waste, as well as volun¬ 
tary waste.® 

§ 91,8. The interference of Courts of Equity in 
restraint of waste was originally confined to cases 
founded in privity of title ; and for the plainiifT to 
state a case, in which the defondaiit pretended that 
the plainti/F was not entitled to the estate, or in which 
the defendant was asserted to claim under an adverse 
right, was said to be, for the plaintilf to state himself 


' Harrow School v. Alderton, 2 Bos. & Pull. 86; Rcdfern v. Smith, 1 
Bing. R. 382 ; 2 Bing. R. 262. 

2 Eden on Injunct, ch. 9, p. 159. 

3 Ante, ^ 515 to 518; Eden on Injunct, ch. 9, p. 159, 160; Id. ch. 40, 
p. 206 to 219. 

♦ Gibson v. Wells, 4 Bos. & Pull. 290; Herne v. Benbow, 4 Taunt. R. 
/764. 

5 Eden on Injunct, ch. 9, p. 159, 160; Caldwall v. Baylis, 2 Meriv. R. 
408; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 1, § 6, note (p.) 
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out of Court. But at present the Courts have, by in¬ 
sensible degrees, enlarged the jurisdiction to reach 
cases of adverse claims and rights, not founded in 
privity; as, for instance, to cases of trespass, attended 
with irreparable mischief, which we shall have occasion 
hereafter to consider.* 

§ 919. The jurisdiction, then, of Courts of Equity, 
to interpose, by way of injunction, in cases of waste, 
may be referred to the broadest principles of social 
justice. It is exerted, where the remedy at law is im¬ 
perfect, or is wholly denied; where the nature of the 
injury is such that a preventive remedy is indispensa¬ 
ble, and it should be permanent; where matters of 
discovery and account are incidental to the proper 
relief;^ and where equitable rights and equitable'inju¬ 
ries call for redress, to prevent a malicious, wanton, 
and capricious abuse of their legal rights and authori¬ 
ties by persons having but temporary and limited 
interests in the subject-matter. On the other hand, 
Courts of Equity will often interfere in cases where 
the tenant in possession is impeachable for waste, and 
direct timber to be foiled, which is fit to be cut, and in 
danger of running into decay, and thus will secure 
the proceeds for the benefit of those who are entitled 
to it.3 


• Sec tho cases fully collected by Mr. Eden. Eden on Injunct, ch. l>, 
p. 101 to 11)0, ch. 10, p, 200 to 214; Livingston w. Livingston, 6 Johns. 
Cli. 11. 407; Smith v. Collyer, 8 Ves. 90, 

- Watson V. Hunter, 5 J«hns. Ch. R. 170; Jeremy on Equity Jurisd. 
II. 3, ch. 2, ^ I, p. 337, 338; Winship v. Pitts, 3 Paige, R. 259. 

3 See Eden on Injunct, ch. 10, p. 218 to 321; Burges r. L.amb, 16 Ves. 
182; Mildmay v. Mildmay, 4 Bro. Ch, 11. 76; Delapolo r. Delapole, 17 
Ves. 150; Osborne v. Osborne, 19 Vea. 483; Wickham v. Wickham, 
19 Ves. 419, 433; Cooper, R. 888. 
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§ 920. In the next place, let us proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of the granting of injunctions in cases of 
nuisances. Nuisances may be of two sorts; (1.) such, 
as are injurious to the public at large, or to public 
rights ; (2.) such as are injurious to the rights and in¬ 
terests of private persons. 

§ 921. In regard to public nuisances, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Courts of Equity seems tb be of a very ancient 
date; and has bben distinctly traced back to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.^ The jurisdiction is applicable, 
not only to public nuisances, strictly so called, but 
also to purprestures upon public rights and property. 
Purpresturo, according to Lord Coke, signifies a close, 
or enclosure, that is, when one encroaches, or makes 
that 'several to himself, which ought to be common to 
many.® The term was, in the old law writers, applied 
to cases of encroachment, not only upon the king, but 
upon subjects. But, in its common acceptation, it is 
now understood to mean an encroachment upon the 
king, either upon part of his demesne lands, or upon 
rights and easements held by the crown of the public, 
such as upon highways, public rivers, forts, streets, 
squares, bridges, quays, and other public accommoda¬ 
tions.® 

§ 922. In cases of purpresture, the remedy for the 


1 Eden on Injunct, ch. 11, p. 224, 225. 
s 2 Inst. 36, 272. 

3 Ibid.; Hale in llarg. Law Tracis, ch. 8, p. 74, 78; Trustees of 
Watertown v. Co wen, 4 Paige, R. 510, 514, 515; Commonwealth r. 
Wright, 3 Amer. Jut. 165; City of New Orleans v. U. Slates, 10 Peters, 
B. 662; Attorney-General Forbes,' 2 Mylne & Craig, 123; Earl of 
Ripon V. Hobart, 3 Mylne & Keen, 109, 179, 180, 181; Mowhawk llridge 
Company v. Utica & Schenectady Railroad Company, G Paige, R. .'>54 ; 
Attorney-General v. Cohoes Company, 6 Paige, R. 133. 
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crown is either by an information of intrusion at the 
common law, or by an information at the suit of the 
Attorney-General in Equity. In the case of a judg¬ 
ment upon an information of iiitrusion, the erection 
complained of, whether it be a nuisance or not, is 
abated. But upon a decree in Equity, if it appear to 
bo a mere purpresture, without being at the same time 
a nuisance, the Court may direct an inquiry to be 
made, whether it is most beneficial to the crown, to 
abate the purpresture, or to suffer the erections to 
remain and bo arrested.^ But if the purpresture be 
also a public nuisance, this cannot be done; for the 
crown cannot sanction a public nuisance.® 

§ 9^3. In cases of public nuisances, properly so 
called, an indictment lies to abate them, and to punish 
the offenders. But an information also lies in Equity 
to redress the grievance by way of injunction. The 
instances of the interposition of the Court, however, are 
(it is said) rare, and principally confined to informa¬ 
tions seeking preventive relief. TJiiis, informations in 
Equity have been maintained against a public nuisance 
by stopping a highway. Analogous to that, there have 
been many cases in the Court of Exchequer of nui¬ 
sance to harbors, which arc a species of highway. 
If the soil belongs to the crown, there is the species of 
remedy for the purpresture abovementioned for that. 
If the soil does not belong to the crown, but it is 
merely a common nuisance to all the public, an infor¬ 
mation in Equity lies. But the question of nuisance 


^ Miif. Eq. FI. by Jeremy, 145; Eden on Injunct, ch. 11, p. 023, S24 ; 
Hale in Ilarg. 81; Attorney-General v. llichards, 3 Anslr. R. C03, 606 ; 
Attorney-General v. Johnson, 2 Wilson, Ch. R. 101 to 103. 

2 Ibid. 
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or not, must, in cases of doubt, be tried by a jury; and 
the iiyunction will be granted or not, as that fact is 
decided.! And the Court, in the exercise of its juris* 
diction, will direct the matter to be tried upon an 
indictment, and reserve its decree accordingly.^ 

§ 924. The ground of this jurisdiction of Courts of 
Equity in .cases of purpre?ture, as well as of public 
nuisances, undoubtedly is, their ability to give a more, 
complete and perfe6t remedy, than is attainable at law, 

• in order to prevent irreparable mischief, and also to 
suppress oppressive and vexatious litigations.^ In the 
first place they can interpose, where the Courts of Law 
cannot, to restrain and prevent such nuisances, which 
arc threatened, or are in progress, as well as to abate 
those already existing.^ [Although, it seems, they can¬ 
not compel a party to undo what ho has done.^l In the 
next place, by a perpetual injunction, the remedy is 
made complete through all future time; whereas, an 
information or indictment at the Common Law can only 
dispose of the present nuisance; and for future acts 
new prosecutions must be brought. In the next place, 
the remedial justice in Equity may be prompt and im- 


1 Atlorney-Gen. v. Cleaver, 18 Ves. S17, 218; Crowder v. Tinkler, 
19 Ves. 620, 622; Barnes v. Baker, Ainb). R. 158 ; Bden on Injunct, ch. 
11, p. 223,224,230, 235 to 237; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 115; Altorncy- 
Gen. V. Forbes, 2 Mylne & Craig, R. 143; Mohawk Bridge Company v. 
Utica & Schenectady Railroad Co., 6 Paige, R. 564; Attorney-Gen. v. 
Cohoes Company, f Paige, R. 133. 

® Ibid. But see Earle of Ripon v. Hobart, 1 Cooper, Scl. Cas. 333; S. 
C. 3 Mylne & Keen, 164, 179, 180. 

3 Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 144, 145; Attorney-General v. Johnson, 2 
Wilson, Ch. R. 101, 102. 

4 Attorney-General v. Johnson, 2 Wilson, Ch. R. 101, 102. 

5 See Bradbury v. The Manchester, &c. Railway Co., 8 Eng. Law & 
Eq. R. 143. 
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mediate, before irreparable mischief is done; whereas, 
at law, nothing can be done, except after a trial, and 
upon the award of judgment. In the next place, a 
Court,of Equity will not only interfere upon the infor¬ 
mation of the Attorney-General, but also upon the 
application of private parties,^ directly affected by the 
nuisance; whereas, at law, in many cases the remedy 
is, or .may be, solely through the instrumentality of the 
Attorney-G eneral.^ 


1 See Soltaii v. De Held, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 104. 

2 Eden on Injunct, ch. 11, p. 230; Crowder w. Tinkler, 19 Ves. 617, 
023 ; Attorney-General v. Johnson, 2 Wils. Ch. R. 87, 102, 103; Corning 
V. Lowerre, 0 Johns. Ch. R. 439; Attorney-General v. Forbes, 2 Myine 
& Craig, 129, 130. On this occasion Lord Cottenham said: “With 
respect to the question of jurisdiction, it was broadly asserted, that an 
application to this Court to prevent a nuisance to a public road, was never 
board of. A li'tle research, however, would have found many such 
instances. Many cases might have been produced, in which the Court 
has interfered to prevent nuisances to public rivers and to public harbors. 
.And the (*onrt of Exchequer, as well as this Court, acting as a Court of 
Equity, has a well-established jurisdiction, upon a proceeding by way of 
information, to prevent nuisances to public harbors and public roads; and, 
in short, generally to prevent public nuisances. In Ilox v. Allen, this 
Cobrt interfered to slay the proceedings of parties, whose jurisdiction is 
<iuite as high as that of ihc Cunit of Quarter-Sessions over bridges, 
namely, the Commissioners of Sewers. 'J'hose commissioners possess a 
jurisdiction founded on acts of Parliament, and they have a right, within 
the due limits of their authority, to do all ncce.ssary acts in the c.xecution 
of their functions. Nevertheless, if they so execute what they conceive to 
be their duty, as to create or occasion a public nuisance, this Court has an 
undoubted right to interpose. The same question occurred in Kerrison v. 
Sparrow, before Jjord Eldon, in which his Lordship, under the circum¬ 
stances of the case, considered that lie ought not to interfere; but the 
jurisdiction of the Court was not there denied or disputed. In Attorney- 
General V. Johnson, the objection to the jurisdiction was attempted to be 
raised. The defendants in that case, the corporation of the city of Lon* 
don, were authorized by act of Parliament to do what was necessary to be 
done in the exercise of their duty, as conservators of the river Tliariics. 
Rut, in that particular instance, they had assumed to ihemsclvcs a right 
to carry on or sanction operations, which created a nuisance to tlie King's 
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§ 924 a. But ia all cases of this sort, Courts of 
Equity will grant an injunction to restrain a public 
nuisance, only in cases where the fact is clearly made 
out upon determinate and satisfactory evidonce. For 
if the evidence be conflicting, and the injury to the 
public doubtful, that alono will constitute a ground for 
withholding this extraordinary interposition.' And, 


subjects; and the Court accordinffly interfered to prevent them from so 
eX 3 rcising’ their undoubted legal powers. To say that this Court, when 
it interferes in such a case, is acting as a court of appeal from the Court 
of Quarter-Sessions, is anything but a correct representation of the fact. 
The jurisdiction is exercised, not for the purpose of overruling the power 
of others, by way of appeal from their authority, but for the purpose of 
exerting a salutary Control over all, for the ptoteciion of the public.” See, 
also, Spencer v. Lonuon & Birmingham Railway Company, S Sim. K. 
1!)3 ; Sampson v. Smith, 8 Sim. U. ‘212. 

^ Sec Drake v. Hudson River Railroad Co., 7 Barbour, S. C. R. 508; 
Hamilton v. The New York & Harlem Railroad, 9 Paige, 171 ; Earl 
of Ripon V. Hobart, 1 Cooper, Sel. Cas. 333; S. C. 3 Mylnc & Keen, 
1G9. In this last case Lord Brougham said : “In considering more gene¬ 
rally the question which is raised by the present motion, I certainly think 
we shall not go beyond what both principle and authority justify, if we lay 
'down the rule respecting the relief by injunction, as applied to such eases 
as this. If the thing, sought to be prohibited, is in itself a nuisance, the 
court Vvill interfere to stay irreparable mischief without waiting for the 
result of a trial; and will, according to the circumstances, direct an issue, 
or allow an action, and, if need be, expedite the proceedings, the injunc¬ 
tion being in the meantime continued. But, where the thing sought to be 
restrained is not unavoidably and in itself noxious, but only something, 
which may according to circumstances prove so, then the court will refuse 
to interfere, until the mailer has been tried at law, generally by an action, 
though in particular cases an issue may be directed for the satisfaction of 
the court, where an action could not be framed so as to meet the question. 
The distinction between the two kinds of erection or operation is obvious, 
and the soundness of that discretion seems undeniable, which would be 
very slow to interfere, where the thing to bo stopped, while it is highly 
beneficial to one party, may very possibly be prejudicial to none. The 
great fitness of pausing much before wc interrupt men in those modes of 
enjoying or improving their property, which are pi'imd facie harmless or 
even praiseworthy, is equally manifest. And it is always to be borne in 
mind, that the jurisdiction of this court over nuisance by injunction at all 
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indeed, the same doctrine is equally applicable to cases 
of private nuisance.^ But when private individuals 
suffer an injury quite distinct from that of the public in 
general, in consequence of a public nuisance, <hey will 
be entitled to an injunction and relief in Equity, which 
may thus compel the wrong-doer to take active measures 
against allowing the injury to continue.® 

is of recent growth, has not till very lately been much exercised, and has 
at various times found great reluctance on the part of the learned judges 
to use it even in cases where the thing or the act complained of was ad¬ 
mitted to 1)0 directly and immediately luiriful to the complainant. All that 
has been said in the cases, where thB'’«nwillingness has appeared, may be 
referred to in support of ilie proposition which I have stated; as in the 
Attorney-O'encral r. Nichol, 10 Vcs. 33S ; Attorney-General v. Cleaver, 18 
Vc.«. 211 ; and an anonymous case befiro Lord Thurlow,in 1 Vcs. Jr. 140, 
and others. It is also very material to observe, what is indeed strong au¬ 
thority of a negative kind, that no instance can be produced of the inter¬ 
position by ifijotiction in the case of what wo have been regarding as 
eventual or eoniiiigeiit nuisance. Hut some authorities approach very 
near the ground upon which I have relied. Lord Plardvvickc, in Attoiney- 
(TCiHMal r. Doughty, 2 Vcs. sen. 453, sjieaks of plain nuisances, and a plain 
case of iiuis'iiiec, as coiitriidistinguished from others, and eniiilmg the 
Court to grant an iiijimction before answer. Lord LhJon appeared at one 
time (Aliorney-CJencral e. (’leaver) to think, that lliere was no instance of 
an injunction to restrain nuisance without trial. But though this cannot 
iiou Ijc iiiaintanieil, it is elcar that, in other cases, where there appeared a 
doubt, as ill (^lialk.r. Wyatt, 3 Mer. (188, the injunction was said only to 
bo granted, ^leeaiisc damages had been recovered at law. Tlie course 
which Iris been pursued at law, with respect to different kinds of obstruc¬ 
tions arul otlie.r vioiatioiis of right, furnishes a strong analogy of the same 
kind. Lord Hale, in a note to Fitzlierberl’s Nat. Brev. 184, a, speaking 
of a market holden in derogation of a franchise, says, that if it be kept on 
the same day, it shall be iniendod a nuisance; hut if it be ()ni*anothcr day, 
it shall he put to i.s&oe, whether it be a nuisance or not. And the case of 
Yard r. h'oul, 2 Saund. 172, seems to recognise the same dislinciion.” See 
Mohawk Bridge Company v. Utica and Schenectady llailroad (’dmpany, 6 
Paige, B. .'>59, 5(i3; Speilcer r. London and Birmingham Hail way Com¬ 
pany, 8 Sim. ]'J3. 

' Iliid.; Hart v. Mayor of Albany, 3 Paige R. 210, 213. 

2 Spencer v. London and Birmingham Railway Company, 8 Sim. R. 
193; Catlin e. Valentine, 9 Paigc R. 575. See Sampson r. Smith, 8 Sim. 
11.272 ; Soltau i». Do Held, U Eng. Law & Eip R. 104. 
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§ 925. la regard to private nuisances, the interfer¬ 
ence of Courts of Equity by .way of injunction is un¬ 
doubtedly founded upon the ground of restraining irre¬ 
parable dischief, or of suppressing oppressive and 
interminable litigation, or of preventing multiplicity 
of suits.* It is not every case, which will furnish a 
right of action against a, party for a nuisance, which 
will justify the interposition of Courts of Equity to re¬ 
dress the injury or to remove the annoyance. But 
there must be such an injury, as from its nature is not 
susceptible of being adequately compensated by dama¬ 
ges at law, or such as, frofn its continuance or perma¬ 
nent mischief, must occasion a constantly recurring 
grievance, which cannot be otherwise prevented, but 
by an injunction.® Thus, it has been said, that every 
common trespass is not a foundation for an injunction, 
where it is only contingent, fugitive, or temporary. 
But if it is continued so long as to become a nuisance, 
in such a case an injunction ought to be granted, to 
restrain the person from committing it.^ So, a mere 
diminution of the value of property by the nuisance, 
without irreparable mischief, will not furnish any foun¬ 
dation for equitable relief.'* . 

§ 92G. On the other hand, where the injury is irre- 


1 Miif. Efj. PI. by Jeremy. IM, 145; Eden on Injunct. cFi. 11, p. 231 to 
238 ; Jcreriiy’on Eq. Juried. 13. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 309. 

2 Fishmon Tcr’s Company v. East India Company, 1 Dicdi. 103, 104 ; 
Attorney-General r. Nicliol, 10 Ves. 342; Corporation of New York u. 
Mapes, O^ohns. R. 40; Mohawk & Hudson Railroad Company v. A richer, 
6 Paige, R. ft.3 ; Fisk v. Wilber, 7 Barbour, S. C. R. 400 ; Bana v. Valen¬ 
tine, 5 Mete. 8, 118. 

3 Coiilson V. White, 3 Aik. 21. 

* Attorney-General i>. Nichol, 16 Ves. 342; Wynstanley v. Lee, 
2 Swanst. R. 336; Earl of Ripon v. Hobart, 3 Mylnc & Keen, 109, S. C. 
1 Cooper, Scl. Cas. 333. 
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parable, as, where loss of health,^ loss of trade,® destruc¬ 
tion of the means of subsistence, or permanent ruin to 
property, may or will ensue from the wrongful act or 
erection; in every such case Courts of Equity will in¬ 
terfere by injunction, in furtherance of justice and the 
violated rights of the party.® Thus, for example, where 
a party builds so near the house of another party, as to 
darken his windows, against the clear rights of the lat¬ 
ter either by contract, or by ancient possession. Courts 
of Equity will interfere by injunction to prevent the 
nuisance, as well as to remedy it, if already done, 
although an action for damages would lie at law ; for 
the latter can in no just sense be deemed an adequate 
relief in such a case.** The injury is material, and 
operates daily to destroy or diminish the comfort and 
use of the neighboring house; and the remedy by a 
multiplicity of actions, for the continuance of it, would 
furnish no substantial compensation. 

§ 92G. a. The same rule will apply to cases, where 
blocks of buildings have been erected, with particular 
covenants respecting the enjoyment thereof, and the 
erection of livery staples, stapghter-houses, glue fac¬ 
tory, and other special privileges or inconveniences; for 
in such cases, each purchaser or owner of one of the 


1 Howard v. Lee, 3 Sandf. S. C. R. 281, a case of a chandlery. Peck 
V. Elder, 3 Sandf. S. C. R. 126, a slauj^htcr-house. Walter i'. Sclfe, 4 
Eng. Law & Eq. R. 15, a case of brick-burning'. 

2 Gilbert V. Mickle, 4 Sandf. Cli. R. 357. 

8 VVynstaiiley v. Lee, 2 Swanst. R. 335; Attor. Genera] v. Nichol, 16 
Ves. 342 ; Clierrington v. Abney, 2 Vern 646 ; Earl Bathurst r. Burden, 
2 Bro. Ch. R. 64; Nutbrown t>. Thornton, 10 Ves. 163; Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad Company V. Artcber, 6 Paige, R. 83. 

* Ibid. ; Eden on Injunct, ch. 11, p. 231, 232 ; Back v. Stacy, 2 Rus. 
R. 121; See Atkins v. Cliilson, 7 Met. 398; Rol)cnson v. Piitengor, 
1 Green Ch. R. 57; Irwin v. Bixion, 0 How. U. S. II. 10; Post, $ 927. 

EQ, JUR. — VOL. 11. 23 
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block will be entitled to an injunction to prevent the 
breach, and to enforce the observance of such cove¬ 
nants, since they are for the mutual benefit and pro¬ 
tection of all the owners and purchasers in the block.^ 
[So, the erection of a private building upon land re¬ 
served for a public square, and which has been illegally 
sold by the public authorities, is a nuisance of such irre¬ 
parable nature, as to give a Court jurisdiction to grant 
a perpetual injunction.j- 

§ 927. Cases of a nature, calling for the like reme¬ 
dial interposition of Courts of Equity are, the obstruc¬ 
tion [or pollution]® of watercourses, the diversion of 
streams from mills,^ the back flowage on mills, and the 
pulling down of the banks of rivers, and thereby ex¬ 
posing adjacent lauds to inundation, or adjacent mills 
to destruction.® So, where easements or servitudes are 
annexed by grant or covenant, or otherwise to [)rivate 
estates; or, where privileges of a public nature, and 
yet beneficial to private estates, are secured to the pro¬ 
prietors, contiguous to public squares, or other places, 
dedicated to public uses; the due enjoyment of them 


1 Barrow r. Richards, 8 Paige, R. 351; Duke of Bedford v. The Trus¬ 
tees of the British Museum, 3 Sugden on Vendors, Appx. p. 301 (!)th 
edit.); S. C. cited 8 Paige, R. 354. Sec Williams v. Karl of Jersey, 
1 Craig & Philips, R. 91; Ante, $ 729; Post, ^ 959, a. 

2 The Commonwealth v. Hush, 11 Penn. St. R. 186. 

3 Wood V. Sutcliffe, 8 Eng. Law and Eq. R. 217. * 

* See Fisk v. Wilber, 7 Barbour, S. C. R. 395; Olmsted V. Loomis, 6 
Barbour, S. C. R. 152; Frink v. Lawrence, 20 Conn. 117, 

S Robinson v. Byron, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 588; Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge v. Richardson, 6 Ves. 706 ; Lane v. Newdigate, 10 Ves. 194 ; 
Chalk V. Wyatt, 3 Meriv. R. 688; Martin v. Stiles, Mosel. R. 145; Gard- 
f ner v. Village of Newburg, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 165; Van Bergen®. Van 
Bergen, 2 Johns. C. R. 272; S. C. 3 Johns. Ch. R. 282; Hammond v. 
Fuller, 1 Paige, R. 197; Arthur v. Case, 1 Paige, R. 448; Belknap t?. 
Trimble, 3 Paige, R. 577, 600, 601 ; Reid v. Gifford, 1 Hopkins, R. 416. 
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will be protected against encroachments by injunction.^ 
So, an injunction will be granted against a corporation, 
to prevent an abuse of the powers granted to them to 
the injury of other persons.® So, an injunction will be 
granted against the erection of a new ferry, injurious 
to an old established ferry.® [So, to restrain the ringing 
of bells by a Roman Catholic community, although the 
same was done only on Sundays.*] So, an injunction 


1 Hills V. Miller, 3 Paige, R. 351; Corning u. Lowerre, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 
439; Trustees of Watertown r. Cowen, 4 Paige, R. 610,514. 

2 Coales V. The Clarence Railway Company, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 181. 
This principle was strongly exemplified in the case of Bonaparte r. Cam¬ 
den and Amboy Railroad (^mpany, 1 Baldwin’s Cir. R, 231, where a bill 
was brought to prevent a railroad company from illegally appropriating 
the lands of the plaintiff. On this occasion, Mr. Justice Baldwin said : 
‘‘ The injury complained of, as impending over his property, is, its perma¬ 
nent occiipaiinn and appropriation to a continuing public use, which 
requires the divesture of his vt^hole^right, its transfer to the company in 
full property, and its inheritance to bo destroyed, as effectively as if he had 
never been its proprietor. No damages can restore him to his former ctjgi- 
ditiun ; its value to him is not money, which money can replace ; nor can 
there be any specific compensation or equivalent; his damages arc not 
pecuniary (vide 7 Johns. Ch. 731); his objects in making his establish¬ 
ment were not profit, but repose, seclusion, and a ^resting place for himself 
and I'amily. If these objects are about to be defeated, if his rights of pre- 
pcriy are about to be destroyed, without the authority of the law; or if 
lawless danger impends over them by persons acting under color of law, 
when the law gives them no power, or when it is abused, misapplied, ex¬ 
ceeded, or not strictly pursued, and the act impending would subject the 
party comtnitting it, to damages in a Court of Law, for a trespass, a Court 
of Equity will enjoin its commission.” In the same case it was held, that, 
although an act of the Legislature, appropriating private lands to public 
uses, without compensation first being awarded, was not unconstitutional, 
yet a Court of Equity would issue an injunction against the actual posses¬ 
sion of the lands until compensation was made. 1 Baldwin, Cir. Rep. 33C 
to 330. See also Mohawk & Hudson Railroad Company v. A richer- 0 
Paige, R. 83. 

3 Com. Dig. Chancery, D. 13 ; Newburg Turnpike CompanyMiller, 

5 Johns. Ch. R. 101 , 111; Ogden v. Gibbons, 4 Johns. Ch. R. J59,160. 

* Soltau V. De Held, 9 Eng. Law and Eq. R. 104. 
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will be granted in favor of a turnpike corporation, -to 
secure the due enjoyment of their privileges, by pre¬ 
venting the establishment of short by-roads, (commonly 
called shunpikes,) to destroy their tolls.^ So, (as we 
have seen,) an injunction will lie to prevent the dark¬ 
ening or obstruction of ancient lights of a dwelling- 
house.^ So, to prevent a pRrty from making erections 
on an adjacent lot-in violation of his covenant or other 
contract.® So, to prevent the erection of a statue upon 
a public street or square, if it be clearly in violation of 
a covenant or oUier contract.^ So, to prevent a volun¬ 
tary religious association from being disturbed ift their 
burial-ground.® So, to prevent rights of possession 
and property b«ing injured, obstructed, or taken away 
illegally by a railroad company.® So, to prevent a te¬ 
nant from removing mineral and other deposits from the 
bed of a stream running through a farm which he oc¬ 
cupies." So, an injunction ^ill^e granted in favor Of 
parties, possessing a statute privilege or franchise, to 
secure the enjoyment of it from invasion by other 


1 Croton Turnpike Company r. Ryder, I Johns. Ch. R. filo. 

^ Sutton V. Montford, 4 Sim. R. 550 ; Back v. Stacy, 2 Russ. &c., 121; 
Wynstanley r. Lee, 2 Swajist. II. 333; Atty. Gen. v. Nicliol, IG Yes. 
338; Morris r. Berkeley’s Lessees, 2 Vcs. 453; Fishmonger’s Co. r. East 
India Co. 1 Dick. 163 ; Coining v. Lorvorre, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 439 ; Ante, 
^ 926. 

3 Ranken v. Huskisson, 4 Sim. R. 13; Squire v. Camplicll, 1 Mylne & 
Craig, 480, 481 ; Roper v. Williams, 1 Turn. & Russ. R. 18. 

4 Squire v. Campbell, 1 -Mylne & Craig, R. 459, 477 to 480 ; Hcriot’s 
Hospital (Feoffees of) ). Gibson, 2 Dow, R. 301, 304. 

5 Beatty v. Kurtz, 2 Peters, R. 666, 584. 

6 Bonaparte v. Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 1 Bald. Cir. R. 
231. [But a railroad is not perse, a nuisance ; and a strong case must 
be presented, to justify issuing an injunction against a railroad company. 
Drake v. The Iludson River Railroad Co. 7 Barbour, S. C. R. 508; 
Lexington, &c. Co. v. Applegate, 8 Dana, 289; Hamilton v. The New 
York and H. Railroad,9 Paige, 171; 4 Eds. Ch. R. 41J.j 

7 Thomas v. Jones, 1 Y. & Cull. New R. 510. 
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parties.^ In all cases of this sort, if the right he doubt¬ 
ful, the Court will direct it to be tried at law; and will, 
in the mean time, restrain all injurious proceedings.® 
And'when the right is fully established, a perpetual in¬ 
junction will be decreed.* 

§ 928. It is upon similar grounds, that Courts of 
Equity interfere in cases of trespasses, that is to say, 
to prevent irreparable mischiefs, or to suppress mul¬ 
tiplicity of suits and oppressive litigation.^ For if the 
trespass be fugitive and temporary, and adequate com¬ 
pensation can be obtained in an action at law, there 
is no ground to justify the interposition of Courts of 
Equity. Formerly, indeed. Courts of Equity were 
extremely reluctant to interfere at all, even in regard 
to cases of repeated trespasses. But, now, here is 
not the slightest hesitation, if the acts done, or threat¬ 
ened to be done, to th^roperty, would be ruinous or 
irreparable, or would imPtir the just enjoyment of the 
property in future. If, indeed. Courts of Equity did 
not interfere in cases of this sort, there would (as has 
been truly said) be a great failure of justice in the 
country.^ 


1 Og^den V. Gibbons, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 150; Livingston v. Ogden, 4 Johns. 
Ch. R. 48. 

2 Ante 921 , a. 

3 Jeremy on Eq. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, 310; Ryder i’. Bentham, 1 Vcs. 

513; Eden on Injunct, ch. 11, p. 235, 236; Anon. 2 Ves. 414; Reid c. 
GilFord, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 46 ; Osbyrn v. Bank of U. S., 9 Wheat. R. 738, 
Hart V. Mayor of Albany, 3Faige, B. 213 ; Livingston v. Livingston. 6 
Johns. Ch. R. 497, and the cases there cited. 

^ Cooper, Eq. PI. 152, 153, 154; Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 137; HA- 
son V. Gardiner, 7 Ves. 308, 309, 310 ; Norway i>. Rowe, 19 Vcs. 117, 
148, 149; New York Printing and Dyeing Estab. e. Fitch, 1 Paige, K. 
97; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, § I, p. 311, 312. 

5 Hanson v. Gardiner, 7 Ves. 306 to 308; Courthope v. Mapplesden, 10 

S3* 
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§ 929. Thus, for instance, where a mere trespasser 
digs .into, and works a mine, to the injury of the owner, 
an injunction will be granted, because it operates a per¬ 
manent injury to the property, as a mine.* So, where 


Vea. 291; Field v. Beaumont, 1 Swanst. 207, 208; Crockford v. Alexan¬ 
der, 15 Ves. 138; Thomas v. Oakley, 18 Ves. 184. Lord F.ldon has, on 
many occasions, allude*" to this change or enlargement of Equity juris¬ 
diction; and especially in ^Hanson v. Gardiner, 7 Vps. 310, 311, and 
Thomas V. Oakley, 18 Ves. 184. In the latter case he said: — “The 
distinction, long ago established, was, that, if a person, still liTing, 
committed a trespass by cutting timber, or taking lead ore, or coal, this 
Court would not interfere; but gave the discovery; and then any action 
might be brought for the value discovered. But the trespass dying vpith 
* the person, if he died, the Court said, .his being property, there must be 
an account of the value; though the law gave no remedy. In that 
instance, therefore, the account was given, where an injunction was not 
wanted. Throughout Lord Hardwicke’g time, and down to that of Lord 
Thurlow, the distinction between waste and trespass was acknowledged ; 
and I have frequently alluded to the^mse, upon which Lord Thurlow 
first hesitated. A person having a clHi demised to him, began to ^c* 
coal there; but continued to work under the contiguous close, belonging 
to another person. And it was held, that the former, as waste, would be 
restrained ; but as to the close, wliich was not demised to him, it was a 
mere trespass; and the Court did not interfere. But I lake it that Lord 
Thurlow changed his opinion upon that; holding, that, if the defendant 
was taking the substance of the inheritance, the liberty of bringing an 
action was not all the relief, to which in Equity he was entitled The 
interference of the Court is to prevent your removing iliat, which is his 
estate. Upon that pripciple Lord Thurlow granted the injunction, as to 
both. That has since been repeatedly followed; and, whether it was 
trespass under the color of another's right actually existing, or not. If 
this protection would be granted in the case of timber, coals, or lead ore. 
why is it not equally to be applied to a quarry ? The comparative value 
cannot be considered. The present established course is to sustain a bill 
for the purpose of injunction, connecting it with the account in both cases, 
and not to put the plaintiff to come herp for an injunction, and to go to law 
for damages.” See also Livingston v. Livingston, C Johns. Ch. R. 497, 
499, where Mr. Chancellor Kent has, with his usual ability, com¬ 
mented on the cases at large. 

1 Case cited ip 7 Ves. 308; Mitchell v. Dorrs, 6 Ves. 147; Smith v. 
Collyer, 2 Ves. 90; Grey v. Duke of Northumberland, 17 Ves. 281; Fal¬ 
mouth (Lord) r. Inneys, Mosely, R. 87, 89; Ante, $ 8G0. 
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timber is attempted to be cut down by a trespasser in 
collusion with the tenant of the land.^ So, where 
there is a dispute respecting the boundaries of estate^, 
and one of the claimants is about to cut down orna¬ 
mental or timber trees in the disputed territory.® So, 
where a party who is in possession under articles, is 
proceeding to cut down timber tree's.^ So, where lessees 
are taking away from a manor, bordering on the sea, 
stones of a peculiar value.^ , In short, it is now granted 
in all cases of timber, coals, ores, and quarries, where 
the party is a mere trespasser; or where he exceeds 
the limited rights with which he is clothed j upon the 
ground, that the acts are, or may be, an irreparable 
damage to the particular species of property.® 

§ 930. It is upon similar principles, to prevent irre¬ 
parable mischief, or to suppress multiplicity of suits 
and vexatious litigation, that Courts of Equity inter¬ 
fere in cases of pateife for inventions, and in cases 
of copyrights, to secure the rights of the inventor, or 
author, and his assignees and representatives.® It is 
wholly beside the purpose of the present Commenta¬ 
ries, to enter upon the subject of the general rights of 
inventors and authors, or to state the circumstances, 
under which an exclusive property, in virtue of those 
rights, may bo acquired or lost. Our observations will 


1 Coiirlhopc V. Mapplesdcn, 10 Vcs. 200. 

2 Kinder v. Jones, 17 Ves. 110. 

8 Crockford v. Alexander, 15 Ves. 1,38. 

* Earl Cowper v. Baker, 17 Ves. 128. 

5 Thomas v. Oakley, 18 Ves. 184 ; Livingston v. Livingston, 6 Johns. 
Ch. R. 497; Field v. ITeaumont, 1 Swanst. 208; Norway v. Roivc, 19 
Ves. 147, 148, 149, 154. 

8 Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3. ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 327; 1 Foubl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 
1,^6, note (p) ; Sheriff p. Coates, 1 Russ. & M. 159. 
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rathe^ be limited to the consideration of the cases in 
which Courts of Equity will interfere to protect those 
rights, when acquired, by granting injunctions. 

* § 931. It is quite plain, that, if no other remedy 
could be given in cases of patents and copyrights than 
an action at law for damages, the inventor or author 
might be ruined by the necessity of perpetual litigation, 
without ever beings able to have a final establishment of 
his rights.* ^ * 

§ 982. Indeed, in cases of this nature, it is almost 
impossible to know the extent of the injury done to 
the party, without a discovery from the party guilty of 
the infringement of the patent or copy right; and if it 
were otherwise, mere damages would give no adequate 
relief. For example, in the case of a copyright, the 
sale of copies by the defendant is not only in each 
instance taking from the autto the profit upon the 
individual book, which he mig* otherwise have sold; 
but it may also be injuring him, to an incalculable ex¬ 
tent, in regard to the value and disposition of his copy¬ 
right, which no inquiry for the purpose of damages could 
fully ascertain.® 

§ 933. In addition to this consideration, the plaintilf 
could at law have no preventive remedy, which should 
restrain the future use of his invention, or the future 
publication of his work, injuriously to his title and in¬ 
terests. And it is this preventive remedy, which con¬ 
stitutes the peculiar feature of Equity Jurisprudence, 
and enables it to accomplish the great purposes of jus- 


1 Harmer v. Plane, 14 Ves. 132; Hogg v. Kirby, 8- Ves. 223, 224 ; 
Lawrence v. Smith, Jacob, R. 472 ; Stuiz v. De la Rue, 6 lluss. R. 322. 

® Hogg V. Kirby, 8 Ves. 223, 224, 225; Wilkins v. Aikin, 17 Ves. 424 ; 
Liwrence v. Smith, Jacob, 11.'472. 
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tice. Besides, in most cases of this sort, the bill usually 
seeks an account, in one case of the books printed, ind, 
in the other, of the profits which have arisen from the 
use of the invention, from the persons who have pirated 
the same. And this account will, in all cases where 
the right has been already established, or is established 
under the direction of the Court, be decreed as inci- 
dental, in addition to the other relief by a perpetual 
injunction.^ 

§ 934. In cases, however, where a patent has been 
granted for an invention, it is not a matter of course 
for Courts of Er^uity to interpose by way of injunction. 
If the patent has been but recently granted, and its 
validity has not been ascertained by a trial at law, the 
Court wdll not generally act upon its own notions of the 
validity or invalidity of the patent, and grant an imme¬ 
diate injunction; but it will require it to be ascertained 
by a trial in a Court of Law, if the defendant denies its 
validity, or puts the matter in doubU But, if the 
patent has been granted for some length of time; and 
the patentee has put the invention into public use; and 
lias had an exclusive possession of it under his patent 


• Aliif. Eq. ri. by Joremy, 138 ; Jeremy on Eq. Juried. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, 
p. 313 fo 227 ; Eden on Injunct, ch. 12, p. 261, ch. 13, p. .364 ; Hogg ». 
Kirby, 8 Vcs. 223, 224, 225 ; Baily u. 'Baylor, 1 Tainlyn R. 295; Cooper, 
Eq. PI. 155 ; Universities of Oxford and Cambridge v. llichardson, 6 Ves* 
705, 706 ; Baily v. 'Paylor, 1 Iluss & Mylne, 73; Sheriff v. Coates, 1 
lluss. & Mylne, 159 ; Geary v. Norton, 1 De Gex & Sriiale, 11. 9. The 
copyright laws in England authorize the delivery up of the pirated edition 
to the proprietor of the copyright. A question has recently arisen whether 
thi.s right existed at tho common law, independent of the statutes. Sec 
:Mr. y icc-Chancellor Wigram'a observations upon this point, in Colburn v- 
Simms, 2 Hare, R. 643, 663. 

2 Martin v. Wright, 6 Sim. R. 297 ; Branwell o. Halcomb, 3 Mylne & 
Craig, 737; Spotiiswoodo v. Clarke, 2 Phillips, Ch. R. 156; Stevens ». 
Keating, lb. 333 ; Caldwell v. Van Vlissengen, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 51. 
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for a period of time, which may fairly create the just 
preSumptiou of an exclusive right, the Court will, in 
such a case, ordinarily interfere by way of preliminary 
injunction, pending the proceedings, reserving of course, 
unto the ultimate decision of the cause, its own final 
judgment on the merits.^ And an injunction will he 


1 Hill V. Thompsa*i, 3 Merir. 11.632, 628; Eden on Injunct. ch.'l2, 
p. 260 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 113 ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, 
^ 1, p. 316; Cooper, Eq. PI. 154, 155, 156 ; Universities of Oxford, &c., 
V. Richardson, 6 A"es. 706, 707; Harmer v. Plane, 14 Ves. 130. Cald¬ 
well V. Van Vlissengen, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. K. 51. Lord Cottenham, 
in Bacon v. Jones, (4 Mylae & Craig, R. 433, 436,) made the following 
remarks on the mode of granting injunctions in cases of patents; “ When 
a party applies for the aid of the Court, the application for an itijunction is 
made either during the progress of the suit or at the hearing; and, in 
both cases, I apprehend, great latitude and discretion are allowed to the 
Court in dealing with the application. When the application is fur an in¬ 
terlocutory injunction, several courses are open; the Court may at once 
grant the injunction, simpliciter, without more, — a course which, though 
perfectly competent to the Court, is not very likely to be taken, where the 
defendant raises a question as to the validity of the plaintilT’s title ; or it 
may follow the more usual, and, as I apprehend, more wholesome practice 
in such a case, of either grunting an injunction, and, at the same time, 
directing the plaintilf to proceed to establish his legal title, or of requiring 
him first to establish his title at law, and suspending the grant of the in¬ 
junction until the result of the legal investigation has been asccrt.ained, the 
defendant in the mean time keeping an account. Whicli of these several 
courses ought to be taken, must depend entirely upon the discretion of the 
Court, according to the case made. When the cause comes to a Rearing, 
tite Court has also a larger latitude left to it; and I am far from saying, that 
a case may not arise, in which, even at that stage, the Court will be of 
opinion that the injunction may properly be granted, without having re¬ 
course to a trial at law. The conduct and dealings of the parties, the frame 
of the pleadings, the nature of the patent-right, and of the evidence by 
wbicb it is established, — these, and other circumstances may combine to 
produce such a result; although this is certainly not very likely to happen, 
and 1 am not aware of any case in which it has happened. Nevertheless, 
it is a coarse unquestionably competent to the Court, provided a case be 
presented which satisfies the mind of the judge, that such a course, if 
adopted, will do justice between the parties. Again, the Court may, at the 
hearing, do that which is the more ordinary course ; it may retain the bill, 
living the plaintiff the opportunity of first establishing his right at law. 
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granted not only beftfre, but after the time limited for 
the expiration of a patent, to restrain the sale of ma¬ 
chines, piratically manufactured in violation of the 
patent, while it was in force.^ 

§ 935. Similar principles apply to cases of copy- 
riglit.2 But it does not seem indispensable to relief in 
either case, that the party should have a strictly legal 
title. It is suflicient, that, under the patent or copy¬ 
right, the party has a clear equitable title.® Formerly, 
indeed, Courts of Equity would not interfere, by way 
of injunction, to protect copyrights, any more than 
patent-rights, until the title had been established at 
law.'* But the present course is, to exercise jurisdic" 
tion in all cases, where there is a clear color of title, 
founded upon a long possession and assertion of right.® 
§ 936. There arc some peculiar principles, applica¬ 
ble to cases of copyright, which deserve notice in this 
place, and are not generally applicable to patents for 


There still remains a third course, the propriety of which must also 
depend upon the circumstances of the case, that of at once dismissing the 
bill.” 

A Crossloy r. Derby Gas Light Compnny, 1 Russ. & Mylne, lfi6, note. 

2 Universities of Oxford and Cambridge v. Richardson, 6 Vea. 705, 706 ; 
Wilkins i'. Aiken, 17 Ves. 424, 

3 Mavvman v. Tegs, 3 Russ. R. 385 ; SweeHI^. Cater, 11 Sim. 573^ 
Simms v. Marryat, 7 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 330. 

4 Baron Eyre, in Lcardet v. Johnson, 1 Y. & Coll. New R. 527, 532, 
note, said : “ The ordinary relief in the case of a patent is an injunction 
and account. Where the right is disputed, the Court expects that to be 
ascertained by a trial at law.” Sec SpoUiswoode v. Clarke, 2 Phillips, 
Ch. R. 151. 

® Eden on Injunct, cli. 13, p. 284 ; Tonson v. Walker, 3 Swanst. 679; 
Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 326. f As to bills by afiens to 
enjoin the violation of a copyright, see OllendorlT v. Black, 1 Eiig. Law & 
Eq. R. Ill. ('ucks V. Purday, 5 Com. B. R. 860; Old , 69; lloosey v. 
Purday, 4 Exch. R. 145; Boosey v. JelFcrys, 4 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 
475; Buxton v. James, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 155.J 
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inventions. In the first place, n(p copyright can exist, 
consistently with principles of public policy, in any 
work of a clearly irreligious, immoral, libellous, or 
obscene description. In the case of an asserted piracy 
of any such work, if it he not a matter of any real 
doubt, whether it falls within such a predicament, or 
not. Courts of Equity will not interfere by injunction 
to prevent, or to^restrain the piracy; but will leave the 
party to his remedy at law.* 

§ 937. It is true, that an objection has been taken 
to this course of proceeding, that, by refusing to inter¬ 
fere in such ca,scs to suppress the publication, a Court 
of Equity virtually promotes the circulation of ofTcnsive 
and mischievous books. But the objection vanishes, 
when it is considered, that the Court does not affect to 
act as a Censor monim, or to punish or restrain injuries to 
society generally. It simply withholds its aid from 
those, who, upon their own showing, have no title to 
protection, or*to assert a property in things which the 
law will not, upon motives of the highest concern, per¬ 
mit to bo deemed capable of founding a just title or 
property.® * 


' 1 I am not unaware, #atL ord Eldon has held the opposite of this doc¬ 
trine; and ihat is, that if it does admit of real doubt, whether the work be 
irreligious, immoral, libellous, or seditious, or not, an injunction ouglit to 
be denied, upon the mere ground of the doubt. It has been thought, that 
there is groat difficulty in adopting this doctrine, denying tho protection of 
an injunction in matters of property upon mere doubts. Primn fuck the 
copyright confers title ; and the onus is on the other side to show clearly 
that, notwithstanding the copy, there is an intrinsic defect in the title. See 
Lawrence v- Smith, Jacob, R. 472. 

S Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3 ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 321, 322; Cooper, Eq. PI. 
157; Walcol v. W'^alker, 7 Ves. 1 ; Southey v. Sherwood, 2 Meriv. II. 
485; Lawrence v. Smith, Jacob, R. 471; Id. 474; note; C Pciersd. 
Abridg. Copyright, p. 557, SCO. 
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§ 938. The soundness of this general principle can 
hardly admit of a question. The chief embarrassment 
and difficulty lie in the application of it to particular 
cases.^ If a Court of Equity, under color of its general 
authority, is to enter upon all the moral, theological, 
metaphysical and political inquiries, which, in the past 
times, have given rise to so many controversies, and in 
the future may well be supposed to provoke many 
heated discussions, and if it is to decide dogmatically 
upon the character and bearing of such discussions, 
and the rights of authors, growing out of them ; it is 
obvious, that an absolute power is conferred over the 
subject of literary property, which may sap the very 
foundations on which it rests, and retard, if not entirely 
suppress, the means of arriving at physical, as well as 
at metaphysical truths. Thus, for example, a Judge, 
who should happen to believe, that the immateriality 
of the soul, as well as its immortality, was a doctrine 
clejxrly revealed in the scriptures, (a point, upon which 
very learned and pious minds have been greatly divid¬ 
ed,) would deem any work antichristian, which should 
profess to deny that point, and would refuse an injunc¬ 
tion to protect it. So, a Judge, who should be a Trini¬ 
tarian, might most conscientiously decide against grant¬ 
ing an injunction in favor of an author, enforcing 
Unitarian views j when another Judge, of opposite 
opinions, might not hesitate to grant it.^ 

§ 939. In the next place, in cases of copyright, diffi¬ 
culties often arise, in ascertaining whether there has 
been an actual infringement thereof,^ which are not 


^ Eden on Injunct, cli. 14, p. 315 to 31S. 

3 See Lawrence v. Smith, Jacob, E. 471. 

3 [It is an infringement, for the proprietor of an Encyclopedia to pub- 
KQ. jun. — VOL. 11. 24 
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strictly applicable to c.ases of patents. It is, for in¬ 
stance, clearly settled not to be any infringement of 
the copyright of a.book, to make Iona fide quotations 
or extracts from it, or a hona fide abridgment of it j or 
to make a hona fide use of the same common materials 
in the composition of another work.^ And a work, 
consisting partly of compilations and selections from 
former works, and partly of original compositions, may 
be the subject of copyright.^ Uut what constitutes a 
hona fide case of.extracts, or a hona fide abridgment, or 
a hona fide use of common materials, is often a matter 
of most embarrassing inquiry. The true question,, 
in in all cases of this sort, is, (it has been, said,) 
whether ther^ has been a legitimate use of the copy¬ 
right publication, in the fair exercise of a mental 
operation, deserving the character of a new work. If 
there has been, although it may be prejudicial to the 
original author, it is not an invasion of his legal rights. 
If there has not been, then it is treated as a mere 
colorable curtailment of the original work, and a fraud¬ 
ulent evasion of the copyright.^ But this is another 
mode of stating the difficult}^, rather than a test, afiurd- 
ing a clear criterion to discriminate between the cases.'* 
[Pirating the wood engravings printed in a book as 


lish in another form, an article written expressly for publication in such 
Encyclopedia; Hereford v. Griflin, 16 Simona, 190.] 

Eden on Injunct, ch. 13, p. aSO, 281; Campbell v. Scott, 11 Simons, 

R. 31. 

2 Lewis V. Fullerton, 2 Bcavan, R. 6. 

3 Jeremy on F.q. Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 2, 1, p. 323, 324; Eden on Injunct, 

ch. 13, p. 380; Wilkins ». Aiketis, 17 Ves. 425, 426. 

4 See Campbell v. Scott, 11 Simons, R. 81; Bramwell v. Halcomb, 3 
Myine & Craig, 737; Lewis o. Fullerton, 2 Bcavan, R. 6. In the late 
case of Folsom i’. Marsh, 2 Story, R. 100, it was held, that an abtidg- 
ment, consisting of extracts of the essential or most valuable portions of 
the original work, was a piracy. 
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illustrations of tlio stories therein, and using them in a 
hook as illustrations of diflerent stories, is an infringe¬ 
ment of a copyright, which may be restrained by in¬ 
junction.^ A person writing words to an old air, and 
procuring an accompaniment and preface, and publish¬ 
ing the whole together, is entitled to a copyright in the 
whole.®] 

§ 940. A difficulty of a similar character often arises, 
in the ascertainment of the fact whether a work is 
original or not. Of some intellectual productions, the 
originality admits of as little doubt as the originality 
of some inventions or discoveries. But, in a great 
variety of cases, the diflerences between the known and 
the unknown, between the new and the old, between 
the original and the copy, depend upon shades of dis¬ 
tinction extremely minute, and almost inappreciable. 
Tt is obvious, that there can bo no monopoly of thoughts, 
or of the expression of them. Language is common to 
all; and, in the present advanced state of literature, 
and learning, and science, most species of literary 
works must contain much which is old and 'well known, 
mixed up wnth something, which perhaps is new, pecu¬ 
liar, and original. The character of some*W’orks of this 
sort may, beyond question, be in the highest sense 
original; such, for example, as the works of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Pope, and Sir Walter Scott; although 
all of them have freely used the thoughts of others. 
Of others, again, the original ingredients may be so 
small and scattered, that the substance of the volumes 
may be said to embrace little more than the labor of 


* Hogue V. lloulston, 10 Eng. Law & Eq. R. SI.*). 

2 Leader v. Purday, 18 Law J. Rep. (N. S.) C. P. 07. 
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sedulous transcription, and colorable curtailment of 
other works. There are others of an intermediate 
class, where the intermixture of original and borrowed 
materials may be seen in proportions more nearly ap¬ 
proaching to an equality with each other. And there 
are others, again, as in cases of maps, charts, transla¬ 
tions, and road-books, where the materials being equally 
oj)cn to all, there piust be a close identity or similitude 
in the very form and use of the common materials. 
The difficulty he#e is, to distinguish what belongs to 
the exclusive labors of a single mind, from what are the 
common sources of the materials of the knowledge, used 
by all.^ Suppose, for instance, the case of maps; one 
man may publish the map of a country; another man, 
with the same design, if ho has equal skill and oppor¬ 
tunity, may by his own labor produce almost a fac 
simile. He has certainly a right so to do. But then, 
from his right through that medium, it does not follow, 
that he would be at liberty to copy the other map, and 
claim it as his own. lie may work on the same ori¬ 
ginal materials; but ho cannot exclusively and eva¬ 
sively Use those already collected and embodied by 
the skill, indifttry, and expenditures of another.® 


1 Jernuiy on Eq. Jurisd. R. 3, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 322, 323. 

8 Ibid. ; Wilkins v. Aikin, 17 Ves. 424, 425; Longman v. Winchester, 
16 Ves. 209, 271 ; Malthcwson v. Stockdalo, IS Ves. 270; Carey v. Faden, 
5 Yes. 24; Eden on Injunct, ch. 13, p. 282, 283. The case of Campbell 
V. Scott, 11 Simons, Jl. 31, was for an alleged piracy in taking large selec¬ 
tions from the work of the Poet Campbell. On that occasion the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor said : In this case the legal right is, priniCi facie, quite clear with 
the plaintiff; because it is not denied, that the extracts complained of, are 
taken literally as they stand, from the plainlilTs work. Then is the work 
complained of any thing like an abridgment of the plaintiff’s work, or a cri¬ 
tique upon it? Some of the poems are given entire ; and large extracts 
are given from other poems; and I cannot think, that it can be considered 
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§ 941. In some cases of this nature a Court of Equity 


as a book of criticisio, when you observe the way in which it is composed. 
It contains 690 pages, 31 of which are taken up by a general disquisition 
upon the nature of the poetry of the nineteenth century ; then, without any 
particular observation being appended to the particular poems and extracts 
from poems which follow, there are 758 pages of selections from the works 
of other authors; and, therefore, I cannot think that the work complained 
of can, in any sense, be said to be a book of criticism. If there were crit¬ 
ical notes appended to each separate passage, or to several of the pas¬ 
sages in succession, which might illustrate them, and show from whence 
Sir. Cnmpbdl had borrowed an idea, oi^what idea he*had communicated to 
others, 1 could understand that to be a fair criticism. But there is, first of 
all, a general essay, then there follows a mass of pirated matter, which, in 
fact, constitutes the value of the volume. Then it is said that there is no 
tmhnua furamli; but if A. takes the property of B., the animus fumndl is 
inferred from the act. Here there is a very distinct taking, and, in my 
opinion it has been done in a manner which the law will not permit. 
Roworlh w. Wilkes, was a case in which 75 pages of a treatise consisting 
of 118 pages, were taken and inserted in a very voluminous work, The En- 
t'lfchpa dia Lon llin u'tli; and, although the matter taken formed but a very 
small proportion of the work into which it was introduced, the jury found 
fur the plaintiff, who was the author of the treatise. I do not think that it 
is necessary for ms to consider, whether the selections in this case are 
the very cream and essence of all that Mr. Campbell ever wrote ; but it is 
pretty plain that they would not have been inserted in the defendants’ work, 
unless the party who selected them thought, that they were very attractive 
in themselves. However, it so happens that, in turning over the pages of 
the defendants’ publication, I find an extract from The Pleasures of IIopi, 
■which is the only part of that poem of which I have a distinct recollec¬ 
tion; and I have reason to suppose that is a very striking passage, be¬ 
cause it has remained impressed upon my memory for so many years. 
Then it is said that, with respect to three of the selected poems, the Court 
ought not to interfere in the present case. I admit that they arc not con- 
t.aincd in Moxon’s edition of the plaintilT’s works, published in 1840 ; but 
nevertheless, there is a general statement, in the bill, that the plaintiff 
composed them all. And I observe, that Mr. Campbell is the sole plain¬ 
tiff; the bill is not filed by him and Mr. Muxon, or by Mr. Moxon alone, 
but by Mr. Campbell solely; and I consider that his copyright in those 
three poems is entitled,to protection equally with his copyright in the rest 
of the matters, which unquestionably have been pirated from Moxon’s edi¬ 
tion and copied into the work complained of. Then the only question is, 
whether tflfere has been such a dainmnn as will justify the party in apply¬ 
ing to the C<^t; because injuria there clearly has been. What has 

24 * 
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will take upon itself the task of inspection and compa- 


been done is against the right of the plaintiff. Now,' in my opinion, he 
is the person best able to judge of that himself; and, if the Court does 
clearly see that there has been any thing done which tends to an injury, 
I cannot but think (hat the safest rule is, to follow the legal right and 
grant the injunction. In Bramwell v. Halcomb, Lord Cottcnham said: 
“ When it comes to a question of'quantity, it must bo very vague. One 
writer might take all the vital part of another’s book, though it might be 
but a small proportion of the book in quantity. It is not only quantity 
but value that is always looked to. It is useless to refer to any particular 
cases as to quantity. In my view of the law'. Lord Elden, in Wilkins v. 
Aikin, 17 Ves. 42*2, put the question on a most proper footing. He says: 
‘ The question upon tlie whole is, whether this is a legitimate use of the 
plaintiff’s publication, in the fair exercise of a mental operation, deserv¬ 
ing the character rf an original work.’ ” Sec also Gray e. llusscll, 1 
Story, Rep. 11. 

This subject was largely discussed in Gray t>. Russell, 1 Story, R. 11. 
It was the case of a supposed piracy of Gould’s edition of Adam’s Latin 
Grammar, with notes. On this occasion, the Court said : “ Now cer¬ 
tainly, the preparation and collection of these notes, from lliese various 
sources, must have been a work of no small labor, and intellectual exer¬ 
tion. The plan, the arrangement, and the combination of these notes, in 
the form in which they are collectively exhibited in Gould’s Grammar, 
belong exclusively to this gentleman. He is, then, justly to be deemed 
the author of them in their actual form and combination, and entitled to 
a copyright accordingly. If no work could be considered by our law 
as entitled to the privilege of copyright, which is composed of materials 
draw'n from many different sources, but for the first time brought together 
in the same plan and arrangement, and combination, simply because 
those materials might be found and scattered up and down in a great variety 
of volumes, perhaps in hundreds, or even thousands of volumes, and 
might, therefore, have been brought together in the same way, and by 
the same researches of another mind, equally skilful and equally diligent, 
— then, indeed, it would be diflicult to say, that there could be any copy¬ 
right in most of the scientific and professional treatises of the present day. 
What would become of the elaborate commentaries of modern s'cholars 
upon the clas.sics, w'hich, for the most part, consist of selections from the 
works and criticisms of various former authors, arranged in a new form, 
and combined together by new illustrations, intermixed with them ? 
What would become of the modern treatises upon astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, natural philosophy, aqd chemistry ? What would become of the 
treatises in our own profession, the materials of which, if tho works be 
of any real value, must essentially depend upon faithfu^bstracts from 
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rison of books alleged to be a piracy.^ But the usual 


the reports, and from juridical treatises, with illustrations of their bear¬ 
ing. 'Blackstonu’s Commentaries is but a compilation of the laws of 
England, drawn from authentic sources, open to the whole profession; 
and yet it was never dreamed, that it was not a work, which, in the high¬ 
est sense, might he deemed an original work; since never before were 
the same materials so admirably combined, and exquisitely wrought out, 
with a judgment, skill, and taste absolutely unrivalled. Take the case 
of the work on Insurance, written by one of the learned counsel in this 
cause, and to which the whole profession are so much indebted ; it is but 
a compilation, with occasional comments upon all the leading doctrines 
of that branch of the law, drawn from reported cases, or from former 
authors; but combined together in a new form, and in a new plan and 
arrangement; yet, 1 presume, none of us ever doubted, that he was fully 
entitled to a copyright in the work, as being truly, in a just sense, his 
oAvn. There is no foundation in law for the argument, that, because the 
same sources of information are open to all^ersons, and, by the exercise 
of their own industry, and talents, and skill, they could, from all these 
sources, have produced a similar work, ono party may, at second hand, 
Avitliout any exercise of industry, talents, or skill, borrow from another 
all the materials, which have been accumulated and combined together 
by liim. Take the caso of a map of a county, or of a state, or an empire; 
it is plain, that, in proportion to the accuracy of every such map, must be 
its similarity to, or even its identity with, every other. Now, suppose 
a person has bestowed his time, and skill, and attention, and made a largo 
series of topographical surveys, in order to perfect such a map, and has 
thereby produced one, far excelling every existing map of the same sort. 
It is clear, that hotwitlistanding this production, he cannot supersede the 
right of any otlicr person to use the samo means, by similar surveys and 
labors, to aecomplish the same end. But it is just as clear, that he has 
no right, without any such surveys and labors, to sit down and copy the 
whole of the map already produced by the skill and labors of the first 
party, and thus to rob him of all the fruit of his industry, skill, rmd ex¬ 
penditures. See Wilkins v. Aiken, 17 Vos. 424, 425 ; Eden on Injunct, 
ch. 13, p. 282, 283; 2 Story on Equity Jurisp. ^ 939 to 942. It would 
bo a downright piracy. Neither is it of any consequence in what form 
the works of anoilier aitllior are used ; whether it be by a simple reprint, 
or by incorporating the whole, or a large portion thereof, in sumo larger 
work. Thus, for example, if, in ono of the large encyclopardias of the 
present day, the whole, or a large portion of a scientific treatise of 
another author, — as, for example, one of Dr. Lardner’s, or Sir John Jlcr- 


’ Lewis Fullerton, 2 Bcavan, R. 6. 
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practice is, to refer the subject to a master, who then 
reports, whether the books differ, and in what respects; 


schell’s, or Mrs. Somervillo’s treatises, should be incorporated, — it would 
be just as mucli a piracy upon tho copyright, as if it were published in a 
single volume. In some cases, indeed, it may be a very nice question, 
what amounts to a piracy of a wosk or not. Thus, if large extracts are 
made therefrom in a review, it might be a question, whether those ex¬ 
tracts were designed lo‘ia for the mere purpose of criticism, or were 
designed to supersede the original work, und§r the pretence of a review, 
by giving its substance in a fugitive form. The same difficulty may 
arise in relation to an abridgment of an original work. Tho question, 
in such a casd, must be compounded of various considerations ; whether 
it be a hona fide abridgment, or only an evasion, by the omission of some 
unimportant parts; whether it will, in its present form, prejudice or super¬ 
sede the original work; whether it will be adapted to the same class of 
readers; and many other considerations of the same sort, which may 
enter as elements, in ascertftning whether there has been a piracy or 
not. Although the doctrine is often laid down in the books that an 
abridgment is not a piracy of the original copyright; yet this proposition 
must be received with many qualifications. See 2 Story on Equity 
Jurisprudence, ^ 939 to 94*2; Sweet v. Shaw, before the Vice-Chancellor, 
in 1839. The [English] Jurist, for 1839, p. 212. In many cases, the 
question may naturally turn upon the point, not so much of the quantity, 
as of the value, of the selected materials. As was significantly said, on 
another occasion, — Non nuraerantur, ponderantur. The quintessence of 
a work may be piratically extracted, so as to leave a mere caput wortmiiti, 
by the selection of all tho important passages in a comparatively moderate 
space. In the recent case of Bramwell v. Halcomb, (3 Mylnc & C'raig, 
737,) it was held, that the question, whether one author has made a prac¬ 
tical use of another’s w'ork, does not necessarily depend upon the quantity 
of that work, which he has quoted, or introduced into his own book. On 
that occasion Lord Cottenham said : ‘ When it comes to a question of quan¬ 
tity, it must be very vague. One writer might take all the vital part of 
another’s book, though it might be but a small proportion of tho book in 
quantity. It is not only quantity, but value, which is looked to. It is 
useless to look lo any particular cases about quantity.’ Sec the Lord 
Chancellor’s opinion in Bell t*. Whitehead, The [English] Jurist, 1839, 
p. 14 ; Sweet v. Shaw, before the Vice-Chancellor, 1839. The [English] 
Jurist, for 1839, p. 212. The same subject was a good deal considered by 
the same learned Judge, in Saunders v. Smith (8 Mylne & Craig, II. 711, 
728, 729,) with reference to copyright in reports ; and how far another 
person was at liberty to extract the substance of such reports, or to publish 
select case^hcrefrom, even with notes appended. In the case of Whea- 
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and, upon such a report, th® Court usually acts in mak¬ 
ing its interlocutory, as well as its final decree.^ 

§ 942. In cases of the invasion of a copyright by 
using, the same materials in another work, of which a 
large proportion is original, it constitutes no objection 
that an injunction will in effect stop the sale and circu¬ 
lation of the work, which so infringes upon the copy¬ 
right. If the parts, which are original, cannot be 
separated from those which are not original, without 
destroying the use and value of the original matter, 
he who has made the improper \ise of that which did 
not belong to him must suffer the consequences of so 
doing. If a itian mixes what belongs to him with what 
belongs to another, and the mixture is forbidden by the 
law, he must again separate them, and bear all the mis¬ 
chief and loss which the separation may occasion. The 


ton V. Potors, (8 Peters, II. 591,) the same subject was considered very 
much at Iar|To. It was not doubled by the Court, that Mr. Peters’s Con¬ 
densed Fieports would have been an inlringement of Mr. Wheaton’s copy¬ 
right, (supposing that copyright properly secured under the act,) if the 
opinions of the Court had been, or could be, the proper subject of the pri¬ 
vate copyiiglit by Mr. Wheaton. But it was held, that the opinions of the 
Court, being publislied under the authority of Congress, were not the 
proper subject of private copyright. But it was as little doubted by the 
Court, that Mr. Wheaton had a copyright in his own marginal notes, and 
in the arguments of counsel as prepared and arranged in his work. The 
cause went back to ilio Circuit Court for the purpose of further-inquiries 
as to the fact, whether the requisites of the act of Congress had been com¬ 
plied with or not by Mr. Wheaton. This would have been wholly useless 
and nugatory, unless Mr. Wheaton’s marginal notes and abstracts of argu¬ 
ments could have been the subject of a copyright (for that was all the 
work, which could be the subject of copyright) ; so that, if Mr. Peters 
had violated that right, Mr. Wheaton was entitled to redress.” See also 
Emerson v. Davies, 3 Story, R. 768. 

1 Eden on Injunct, ch. 13, p. 289; Carnan v. Bowles, 9 Bro. Ch. R. 
80;- V. J.cadbcltcr, 4 Ves. 681; Carey v. Faden, 5 Ves. 21, 25; Jef¬ 

frey V. Bowles, 1 Dick. 429. 
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same rule applies to the use of literary matter.^ It 
proceeds upon the same general principle of justice, 
which applies to the ordinary case of a confusion of 
property by premeditation or wanton impropriety.^ 

§ 943. We may now proceed to the consideration of 
other cases, where, upon similar grounds of irreparable 
mischief, or the inadequacy of the remedy at law, or the 
prevention of ra\i Itiplicity of suits. Courts of Equity in¬ 
terfere by way of injunction.® And hero avo may take 
notice, in the first place, of a class of cases bearing a 
close analogy to that of copyrights, that is to say, cases 
whore Courts of Equity interfere to restrain the publi¬ 
cation of unpublished manuscripts. In cases of literary, 
scientific, and professional treatises in manuscript, it is 
obvious that the author must be deemed to possess the 
original ownership, and be entitled to appropriate them 
to such uses as he shall please. Nor can ho justly be 
deemed to intend to part with that ownership by de¬ 
positing them in the possession of a third person, or by 
alloAving a third person to take and hold a copy of them. 
Such acts must be deemed strictly limited, in point of 
right, use, and elfect, to the very occasions expressed or 
implied, and ought not to be construed as a general 
gift or authority fur any purposes of profit or publica¬ 
tion to which the receiver may choose to devote them. 
The property, then, in such manuscripts not having been 
parted Avith in cases of this sort, if any attempt is made 
to publish them Avithout the consent of the author or 


1 Mawman v. Tegg, 2 Buss. 11. 390, 391, But see Baily v. Taylor, 1 
Tamtyn, 11. 2i)5: Emerson v. Davies, Circuit Court of the United States, 
at Boston, May Term, 1845, 3 Story, R. 768. 

3 Story, Comm, on Bailments, § 40. Ante, ^ 4C8, 623. 

3 Ante, ^ 851 to 855, 857. 
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proprietor, it*is obvious that he ought to he entitled to 
protection in Equity.^ And, accordingly, this course of 
granting injunctions against such unauthorized publica¬ 
tions has been constantly acted upon in Courts of 
Equity; ^ and has been applied to all sorts of literary 
compositions.® 

§ 944. Upon the same principle, the publication of 
private letters forming literary compositions, has been 
restrained, where the publication has been attempted 
without the consent of the author.^ Upon one occasion 
of this sort, the question arose, w^hother letters, having 
the character of literary compositions, remained in any 
respect the property of the writer, after they were 
transmitted to the person to whom they w’cre ad¬ 
dressed. It was held that they did; that by sending 
letters the w'ritcr does not part wholly with his property 
in the literary compositions nor give the receiver the 
power of publishing them, and that at most the re¬ 
ceiver has only a special property in them, nnd possibly 
may have the property of the paper. But tins does not 
give a license to any person whatsoever to publish them 


1 Soe Piiiico Albert v. Slran^o, 1 Mac. & Gord. 25. 1 Hall & Tvvells, 1. 

2 Edeii (»n Jnjunct. ch. 1.1, p. 375, 276 ; Duke of Queonsbury r. Sheb- 
bcarc, 2 EdL'n, U. 329; Southey i*. Slicrwood, 2 Meriv. R. 431, 136; 
Mackliii r. Ricliardson, Ambl. R. 694 ; I’ope v. Curl, 2 .^tk. 312. 

3 All author of letters or papers of whatever kind, whether they be let¬ 
ters of business, or private letters, or literary compositiuns, has a properly 
and an e.\u]usive copyright therein, unless he unequivocally dedicate them 
to the public, or to some private person; and no person has any right to 
publish them without his consent, unless sHch puhlicalion be required to 
establish a personal right or claim, or to vindicate chaiaeter. Folsom v. 
Marsh, 2 Story, 11. 100. See the qualification as to the right of the go¬ 
vernment to publish ofiicial letters, post, ^ 947, note. 

^ Pope r. Curl, 2 Aik. 312; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 56, p. 41,'>. (See an 
able article on this subject in the American Law Kegisler, June, 1853, 
vol. 1, No. 8, p. 449 ) 
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to the world; and at most, the receiver has only a joint 
property with the writer. Whether he is to be con¬ 
sidered as having such joint property or not, letters 
liaving the character of literary composition must be 
treated as within the laws protecting the rights of lite¬ 
rary property; and a violation of those rights in that 
instance is attended with the same legal consequences 
as in the case ,of an unpublished manuscript of -an 
original composition of any other description.! 

§ 945. In a comparatively recent case, Lord Eldon 
has explained the doctrine of Courts of Equity on this 
subject to'be founded, not on any notion that the pub¬ 
lication of letters would be painful to the feelings of 
the writei^ but upon a civil right of property, which the 
Court is bound to respect. That the property is quali¬ 
fied in some respects; that, by sending a letter, the 
writer has given, for the purpose of reading it, and in 
some cases of keeping it, a property to the person to 
whom the letter is addressed; yet, that the gift is so 
restrained, that, beyond the purposes for which the let¬ 
ter is sent, the property is in the sender. Under such 
circumstances, it is immaterial whether the intended 
publication is for the purpose of profit or not. If 
for profit, the party is then selling, if not for profit, he 
is then giving that, a portion of which belongs to the 
WTiter.® 

§ 946. A question has been made, and a doubt has 
been suggested, how far the like protection ought to be 
given, to restrain the publication of mere private letters 


1 Pope V. Curl, 2 Atk. 312; Lord Perceval v. Phipps, 2 Ves. & Hearn. 
19,24; Thompson r. Stanhope, Ambler, R. 739, 740; Geo o. Pritchard, 
2 Swanst. R. 403, 414, 415, 422, 425. 

3 Gee V. Pritchard, 2 Swanst. R. 413 to 410. 
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on business, or on family concerns, or . on matters of per¬ 
sonal friendship, and not strictly falling within the line 
of literary compositions.^ In a moral view, the publica¬ 
tion of such letters, unless in cases where it is necessary 
to the proper vindication of the rights or conduct of the 
party against unjust claims or injurious imputations, is, 
perhaps, one of the most odious breaches of private^con- 
fidence, of social duty, and of honorable feelings, which 
cap well be imagined. It strikes at the root of all that 
free and mutual interchange of advice, opinions, and 
sentiments between relatives, and friends, and corres¬ 
pondents, which is so essential to the well-being of 
society and to the spirit of a liberal courtesy and refine¬ 
ment. It may involve whole families in great distress 
from the public display of facts and circumstances which 
were reposed in the bosoms of others under the deepest 
and most affecting confidence that they should forever 
remain inviolable secrets. It may do more, and compel 
every one in self-defence, to write, even to his deafest 
friends, with the cold and formal severity with which he 
would write to his wariest opponents or his most impla¬ 
cable enemies. Cicero has with great beauty and force 
spoken of the grossness of such ollences against com¬ 
mon decency. Qais mini 'imqunm, qui yaulmn modo hono- 
rum consiietudincm nosset, UleraSy ad se ah amico missas, 
ojfcmionc aliqiiCi interpodtay in medium proUdify palamque 
reeilavii ? Quid est aliiidy tollerc c vild vitce, socictafem 
quam tollere amicoriim colloquia ahseniium? Quam muUa 
joca solent esse in epistolisy qiice, prolati si sinty inepfay vide- 
aninr! Quam muUa seriuy ncque iamcn xdlo niodo divul- 
ganda I ® 


* Perceval v. Phipps, 2 Ves. & Beam. 24 lo 28. See I Am. Law Re<r. 413. 
2 Cio. Oral. Phillip 2, ch. 4,Oliv. & Krnest. edit.; cited by Sir Samuel 
Romilly, 2 Swanst. 419. 

EQ. JUB. — VOL. II. 
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§ 947. It would be a sad reproach to English and 
American Jurisprudence if Courts of Equity could not 
interpose in such cases; and if the rights of property of 
the writers should be deemed to exist only, when the 
letters were literary compositions. If the mere sending 
of letters to third persons is not to be deemed, in cases 
of literary composition, a total abandonment of the right 
of property therein by the sender ; a fortiori^ the act. of 
sending them cannot be presumed to be an abandtn- 
ment thereof in cases where the very nature of the let¬ 
ter^ imports, as matter of business, or friendship, or 
advice, or family or personal confidence, the implied or 
necessary intention and duty of privacy and secrecy.1 


* In Folaom r. Marsh, 2 Story, K. 100, 11.?, Mr. Justice Story said : 
“In respect to ollicial letters addressed to the government or any of its de¬ 
partments by public oflicers, so far as the right of the government extends, 
from principles of public policy to w’ilhhold them from publication, or to 
give^heni publicity, there may be a just ground of distinction. It may be 
doubtful whether any public officer is at liberty to publish them, at least, 
in the same age, when secrecy may be required by the public exigencies, 
without the sanction of the goveriimenl. On the other land, from the 
nature of the public service or the character of the documents, embracing 
historical, military, or diplomatic information, it may he the right and even 
the duly of the government to give them publicity, even against the will 
of the writers. Eut this is an exception in favor of the government, and 
stands upon principles allied to, or nearly similar to the rights of piivatc 
individuals, to whom letters are addressed by their ageiit.s, to use them 
and publish them upon lit and jnsli/iablu occasions, Jlut a.ssuining the 
right of tlie government to publish such official letters and papers, under 
its own sanction and for public purposes, I am not prepared to admit that 
any private persons have a right to publish the same letters and papers, 
without the sanction of the government, for their own private profit and 
advantage. Recently, the Duke of Wellington’s despalchrs have (I be¬ 
lieve) been puhli-slted by an able editor with the consent of the noble Duke, 
under the sanction of the government. It would be a strange thing to 
say, that a compilation involving so much expense and so much labor to 
the editor, in collecting and arranging the materials, might be pirated and 
republished by another bookseller, perhaps to the ruin of the original pub¬ 
lisher and editor.” In 1 Am. Law' Keg. p. 45!), it is said this case may pro- 
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§ 948. Fortunately for public as well as for private 
peaee and morals, the learned doubts on this subject have 
been overruled; and it is now held, that there is no dis¬ 
tinction between private letters of one nature and private 
letters of another.* For the purposes of public justice, 
publicly administered, according to the established 
institutions of the country, in the ordinary modes of pro¬ 
ceeding, private letters may be required to be produced 
anil published.^ But it by no means follows, that pri¬ 
vate persons have a right to make such publications on 
other occasions, upon their own notion of taking the 
administration of justice into their own hands, or for 
the purpose of vindicating their own conduct, or of 
gratifying their own enmity, or of indulging a gross 
and diseased public curiosity, by the circulation of 
private anecdotes, or family secrets, or personal con¬ 
cerns.® 

§ 948 fl. But the utmost extent to which Courts of 
Equit}" have gone in restraining any publication by in¬ 
junction, has been upon the principle of protecting the 
rights of property in the book or letters sought to be 
published. They have never assumed, at least, since the 
destruction of the Court of Star Chamber, to restrain any 
publication which purports to be a literary work, upon 
the mere ground that it is of a libellous character,'* and 


bably be sustained on a^nothcr ground, viz., that Mr. Sparks had a copy¬ 
right in his work, and that another person could not copy from that, even 
if he might publish the original letters. 

> [This position seems questioned by an able writer in the American Law 
llegislor, June, 1853.] * 

- Gee w. Pritchard, 2 Swanst. R. 418, 42G, 427 ; Brandrelh r. Lance, 
8 Paige, 11. 21. 

^ Jliid. 

“* See acc. Clark v. Freeman, 11 Beav, 112. 
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tends to the degradation or injury of the reputation or 
business of the plaintiff who seeks relief against such 
publication.* For matters of this sort do not properly 
fall within the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity to re¬ 
dress, but are cognizable, in a civil or criminal suit, at 
law. To justify, therefore, the interposition of a Court 
of Equity, by way of injunction, in cases of literary 
publication, there must b.e an invasion by the defendant 
of the rights of property of the plaintiff, or some direct 
breach df confidence connected therewith. 

§ 949. Principles of a similar nature have been ap¬ 
plied for the assistance of persons, to whom letters are 
written, and by whom they are received, in order to pro¬ 
tect such Ictiers from publication in any manner inju¬ 
rious to the rights of property of the lawful owners 
thereof." So they have been applied in all cases “where 
the publication would be a violation of a trust or confi¬ 
dence, founded in contract,® or implied from circum¬ 
stances. Thus, for example, 'where a person delivers 
scientific or literary oral lectures, it is not competent 
for any person who is privileged to hear them, to pub¬ 
lish the substance of them from his own notesfor the 


1 See Hoyt v. Mackenzie, 3 Barb. Ch. R. 320 ; Wclraorc «. Scovill, 3 
Edwards Cb. li. 529. 

3 Earl ofGranard v. Dunkin, 1 B. & Beatt. 207; Thompson v. Stan¬ 
hope, Ambler, R. 737. ■ 

3 See Lord Perefeval v. Phipps, 2 Vcs. & Beam. 19, 27; Eden on In¬ 
junct. ch. 13, p. 270. 

* [The only case upon this point which has fallen within the observation 
of the editor is that of Abernethy v. Hutchinson, 3 Law Journal Reports, 
Ciianc. 209, b^orc Lord Chancellor Eldon, in 1825, which was a bill by 
the celebrated surgeon Abernethy, for an account of the profits derived by 
the defendants from ihe sale of surgical lectures delivered by the plaintiff, 
and to restrain him from publishing or republishing the same. The plain¬ 
tiff was surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and, as such, delivered oral 
lectures (from notes or heads in writing previously prepared by him) to his 
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admission to hear such lectures is upon the implied con^ 
lidence and contract, that the hearer will not use any 
means to injure or to take away the exclusive right of 
the lecturer in his own lectures.^ 

§ 950. So, where a dramatic performance has been 
allowed by the author to bo acted at a theatre, no per¬ 
son has a right to pirate such performance, and to pub¬ 
lish copies of it surreptitiously; or to act it at another 
theatre without the consent of the author or proprietor; 
for his permission to act It at a public theatre does not 
amount to an abandonment of his title to it, or a dedi¬ 
cation of it to the public at large.^ 


pupils and students, who paid regular fees f'r the privileije of attending' 
the same. The defendant was the publisher of the Lancet, and published 
the lectures vcrkilim as they were delivered. The principal grounds of 
defence were: First, Tliat the lectures were not lorilUn, and therefore 
the pliiinlifF had no right of properly in them. Secondly, The delivery of 
the lectures was not voluntary, but a part of the oflicial duty of the plaintiff 
as surgeon of the hospital. Thirdly, That the defendant was a publisher, 
and there was nothing to connect him with the pupils, or with any of the 
restriefions impliedly imposed upon the pupils against reporting the lectures. 
The Lord Chancellor declined to say whether the plaintiff h.ad any pro¬ 
perty in a Iceiiire purely oral, that being a question purely of law, and the 
point never having been decided ; that when the lecture was orally deliver¬ 
ed, it was difficult to say that an injunction could be granted upon the same 
principle upon which literary composition wi^ protected, because the 
Court must be satisfied that the publication complained of was an invasion 
of the written woik, and this could only be done by comparing the compo¬ 
sition with the piracy. But it did not follow that, because the lecture was 
not in writing, it was therefore within the power of the person who heard 
it to publish it. On the contrary, he was clearly of the opinion that the 
lecture could nut be published for profit; that, although those pupils who 
were rightfully admitted to the lectures might take them down for their 
own iiilormation, they could not publish them for profit or sell them to 
others to publish. The second point was also overruled by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor.] 

’ See also Bartlette r. Crittenden, 4 McLean, C. C. R, 300. 

® See Morris v. Kelley, 1 Jac. & Walk. 461. 
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' § 951. So, an injunction will be granted against 
publishing a magazine in a party’s name, who has ceased 
to authorize it [So, to restraiif the directors of a joint- 
stock company, from publishing a prospectus, which, 
without authority, stated A. to be a trustee of the com¬ 
pany; 2 ] or, from assuming the name of a newspaper, 
published by the plaintiff,* for the fraudulent purpose of 
deceiving the public, and supplanting the plaintiff .in 
the good-will of his own newspaper.^ So, an injunc¬ 
tion will be granted against vending an article of trade 
under the name of a party with false labels, to the in¬ 
jury of the same party, who has already acquired a 
reputation in trade by it.'* [But it has been refused, 
when sought against a chemist for selling a quack medi¬ 
cine under a faise and colorable representation that it 
was the medicine of the plaintiff, an eminent physician, 
who had not any such medicine of his own, with which 
the quack medicine came in competition.®] So, an in¬ 
junction will be granted to restrain the owner from 
running omnibuses, having on them such names, and 
words, and devices, as to form a colorable imitation of 
the words, names, and devices on the omnibuses of the 
plaintiff; for this has a natural tendency to deprive the 
plaintiff of the fair profits of his business, by attracting 
custom under the false representation, that the omni¬ 
buses of the defendant belong * to, and are under the 


1 Hogjj V. Kirby, 3 Vcs. 215; Eden on Injunct, ch. H, p. 313,314; 
Bell V. Locke, 8 Paige, R. 75. * 

® Routh V. Webster, 10 Beav. 561. 

3 Bell V. Locke, 8 Paige, R. 75. 

4 Eden on Injunct, ch. 14, p. 314, 315; Motley v. Downmari, 3 Mylne 
& Craig, 1, 11, 15; Millington t>. Fox, 3 Mylne & Craig, 338; Perry v. 
Truefit, 0 Beavan, R. 66. 

3 Clark ». Freeman, 12 Jurist, 149 ; 11 Bcav. 112. 
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ma^yement of the plaintiff.^ So an injunction will be 
grained to prevent the use of names, marks, letters, or 
other indicia} of a tradesman, by which to pass olf goods 
to purchasers as the manufacture of that tradesman, 
wh^l they are not so.® 

§ 952. Upon similar grounds of irreparable mischief. 
Courts of Equity will restrain a party from making a 
disclosure of secrets, communicated to him in the course 
of a confidential employment. And it matters not, in 
such cases, whether the secrets be secrets of trade or 
secrets of title, or any other secrets of the party im- 


1 Knott V. Morgan, 2 Keen, R. 213, 219; Perry v. Truefit, 6 Beavan 
R. 0 ( 5 . 

2 Perry v. Trncfii, 6 Beavan, R. 60; Gout v. Alcploglu, 6 Beavan, R. 
09, note. [This prineiple has been' applied to the keeper of a hotel who 
adopted, as the name for his house, the name of another hotel of high repu¬ 
tation ; Howard v. Henriqncs, 3 Sandf. S. C. 725.] In Perry v. Truefit, Lord 
Langdale said: “Ithinlc that the principle on which both the courts of 
law and equity proceed, in granting relief and protection in cases of this 
sort, is very well understood. A man is not to sell his own goods under 
the pretence that they are the goods of another man ; he cannot be permit¬ 
ted to practise such a deception, nor to use the means which contribute to 
that end. lie cannot, therefore, be allowed to use names, marks, letters, 
or Indicia, by which he may induce purchasers to believe, that the goods 
which he is selling arc the manufacture of another person. I own it docs 
nut seem to me that a man can acquire a property merely in a name or 
mark; but whether he has or not a property in the name or the mark, I 
have no doubt that another person has not a right to use that name or 
mark for the purpose of deception, and in order to attract to himself that 
course of trade, or that custom, which, without that improper act, would 
have flowed to the person who first used, or was alone in the habit of 
using the particular name or mark. The case of Millington i’. Fox, (3 M. 
& Cr. 338.) seems to have gone this length, that the deception need not 
be intentional, and that a man, though not intending any injury to another, 
shall not be allowed to adopt the marks by which thc^nods of another are 
designated, if the cifcct of adopting them would bo to prejudice the trade 
of such other person. I am not aware that any previous case carried the 
principle to that extent.” 
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portant to Iiis interests.^ [Thus, a party lias jpen 
restrained from using the' secret of compounding a 
medicine not protected by patent,'when it appeared that 
the secret was imparted to him, to his own knowledge, 
in breach of faith or contract, on the part of the^cr- 
son s^ communicating it.^J 

§ 953. Before closing this subject, we shall pow pro¬ 
ceed to state a few other cases of special injunctions, 
in order more fully io i^ustrate the nature and limits 
of the jurisdiction, and the importance of it, to prevent 
a total failure of remedial justice. There are, for in¬ 
stance, many cases, in which Courts of Equity will 
interfere by injunction, to prevent the sales of real es¬ 
tates ; as to restrain the vendor from selling to the 
prejudice of the vendee, pending a bill for the specific 
performance of a contract respecting an estate ; for it 
might put the hitter to the expense of making the pur¬ 
chaser a party, in order to give perfect security to his 
title.^ 

§ 954. In like manner, sales may be restrained in 
all- cases, where they arc inequitable, or may operate 
as a fraud upon the rights or interests of third persons; 
as in cases of trusts, and special authorities, where the 
party is abusing his trust or authority.'^ And, where 
sales have been made to satisfy certain trusts and pur¬ 
poses, and there is danger of a misapplication of the 


^ Cholmondeley i*. Clinton, 19 Ves. 2fil, 267 ; Evilt v. Price, 1 Sim. R. 
483 ; Yovalt v. Winyard, 1 Jac. & Walk. .391. 

2 Morrison v. Moot, 15 .lurist, 787 ; S. C. 0 Eng. Law & Eq. U. 11. 
And see Williams w. Williams, 3 Mcriv. 159; Creen v. Folghamb, 1 Sim. 
& St. 398. 

f 3 Echliff V. Baldwin, 10 Vcs. 267; Curtis v. Marquis of Buckingham, 

3 Ves. & B. 108; Daly v. Kelly, 4 Dow, R. 440; Ante, ^ 460, 908. 

4 Anon. 6 Madd. R. 10. See Parrott o. Congreve, 13 .lur. 398. 

« 
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proceeds, Courts of Equity will also restrain the pur¬ 
chaser from paying over the purchase-money.^ [And 
generally where the necessity of the case requires it, 
a Court of Equity will interfere to prevent a defendant 
from affecting property in litigation, by contracts, con¬ 
veyances, or other acts.®] 

§ 955. ,Cases 'of injunctions against a transfer of 
stocks, of annuities, of ships, and of negotiable instru¬ 
ments, furnish an appropriate illustration of the same 
principle; ^ as also do injunctions to restrain husbands 
from transferring property in fraud of the legal or 
equitable rights of their wives.^ 

§ 955 a. The question has been made, how far a 
Court of Equity has jurisdiction to interfere in cases of 
public functionaries, who are exercising special public 
trusts or functions. As to this, the established doc¬ 
trine now is, that so long as those functionaries strictly 
confine themselves within the exercise of those duties 
which are confided to them by the law, this Court will 
not interfere. The Court will not interfere to see whether 
any alteration or regulation which they may direct 
is good or bad ; but, if they are departing from that' 


’ Green v. Lowes, 3 Bro. Ch. 11. 217; Matthews v. Jones, 2 Anst. R. 
500; llawkshaw v. Parkins, 2 Swanst. 549; Iline v. Handy, 1 Johns. 
Ch, R. 6. 

2 Shrewsbury &c. R. Co. v. Shrewsbury & B. R. Co., 4 Eng. Law & 
Eq. K. 171; The Great W. R. Co. v. The Birmingham Sic. R. Co., 12 
Jurist, lOG ; S. C. 2 Phillips, 597. 

3 Terry v. Harrison, Bunb. R. 289; Chedworth v. Edwards, 8 Ves. 
46; Stead v. Clay, 1 Sim. 294 ; Hood v. Aston, 1 Russ. R. 412 ; Thomp¬ 
son V. Smith,'1 Madd. R. 395; Rogers v. Rogers, 1 Anst. R. 174; Ante, 
^ 907. 

* Anon. 9 Mod. 43; Eden on Injunctions, ch. 14, p. 295, 296; Roberts 
V. Roberts, 2 Cox, 422; Flight r. Cook, 2 Ves. 619; 1 Eq. Abridg. 300, 
pi. 5; Ante, ^ 847, and note (1); Cadogan u. Eennet, Cowp. R- 430. 
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power which the law has vested in them, if they are 
assuming to themselves a power over property which 
the law does not give them, this Court no longer con¬ 
siders them as acting under authority of their commis¬ 
sion,^^ but treats them, whether they be a corporation or 
individuals, merely as persons dealing with property 
without legal authority.^ 

§ 95G. We haA"c already had occasion to take notice 
of the granting of injunctions in the cases of persons 
having future interests in chattels, as in remainder af¬ 
ter an ininiediate estate for life.'^ The same principle 
is applied to cases of personal property, bequeathed as 
heirlooms, or settled in trust to go tvilh particular es¬ 
tates. Thus, for example, household furniture, plate, 
pictures, statues, books, and libraries, arc often be¬ 
queathed or settled in trust, to go with the title of 
certain family mansions and estates. In such cases. 
Courts of Equity will enforce a due observance of the 
trust, and restrain the parties, having a present posses¬ 
sion, from v/asting the property, or doing any acts 
inconsistent with the trust.^ 

§ 957. Injunctions will also be granted to restrain the 
sailing of a ship, upon the application of a imrt-owner, 
whose share is unascertained, in order to ascertain that 
share, and to obtain the usual security, given in the 
Admiralty, for the due return of the ship."* So, they 


1 Frewin v. Lewis, 4 Mylnc & Craig, 254. 

Sprite, ^ 843, Hii. 

® Ante, ^ 843, 814, and note, ^ 846; Cadogan v. Kennel, Cowp. 435, 
436; Co. Lilt. 20 a; Hargrave's note (5.) 

^ 4 Haley v, Goodson, 2 Meriv. R. 77; Christie t). Craig, 2 Meriv. R. 137; 
Abott on Shipp. Pt. J, ch. 3, § 4, 5. [Cut see CastcJIi v. Cook, 13 Ju¬ 
rist, 675,] 
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will bo granted against the removal of timber, which 
has been wroi^gfully cut down.^ 

§ 958. Injunctions will also be granted to compel the 
due observance of personal covenants, where there is 
no elFectual remedy at law.^ Thus, in the old case of 
the parish bell, where certain persons owning a house 
in the neighborhood of a church, entered into an agree¬ 
ment to erect a cupola and clock, in consideration that 
the bell should not be rung at five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing to their disturbance. The agreement being violated, 
an injunction was afterwards granted to 'prevent the 
bell being rung at that hour.^ Upon the same ground^ 
a celebrated play-Avriter, who had covenanted not to 
write any dramatic performances Ihr another theatre, 
was, by injunction, restrained from violating the cove- 
nant."* So, an author, who had sold his copyright in a 


^ Anon. 1 Yes. jr. 93. 

2 Ante, sN 710, 718, 7il, 722, S50. • 

3 Marlin r. Xiiikin, 2 P. Will. 206. [See Sollau v. De..llcld, 9 Eng. 
Law &. Eq. Ilep. 101.] 

4 Morris v. Colinan, 18 Vcs. 437; Clark v. Price, 2 Wils. Ch. R. 157. 
]Jut a Court of Ei[uily will not decree a specific performance of a contract 
by an actor, that he would act twenty-four nights at a particular theatre, 
during a certain period of time, and that he would not, in the mean time,, 
act at.any other theatre in the same town. Kemble v. Kean, 0 Simons, 
R. 333; Sunquirico v, Benedetii, 1 Barbour, 315. And as it would not 
decree a specific performance in such a case, the Vice-Chancellor thought 
it ought not to restrain the defendant from acting at another theatre, that 
is, from breaking the negative part of his covenant. In this judgment the 
Vice-Civancellor commented at large upon the cases »f Morris v. Colman, 
and Clarke v. Price, from which he labSred to distinguish the case before 
him. Ills reasoning, it must be confessed, has not relieved the subject 
from all doubt. Ibid, ^^ce also Kimberley v. Jennings, (i iSimons, R. 310. 
[Kemble v. Kean, (• Simons, 333, has been entirely overruled in a late case 
before the Lord Chancellor; Lumley v. Wagner, 16 Jurist, 8^, 13 Eng. 
Law & Eq. 11. 252. And see R«]fc v. llolfe, 15 Sim. 88; Hills v. Crall, 
2 Phillips, 66.] 
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work, and covenanted not to publish any other to its 
prejudice, was restrained by injunction from so doing.* 

§ ^9. Courts of Equity also interfere, and effectu¬ 
ate their own decrees in many cases by injunctions, in 
the nature of a judicial writ or execution for posses¬ 
sion of the property in controversy j as, for example, 
by-injunctions to yield up,-deliver, quiet, or continue 
the possession, followed up by a Avrit of assistance.** In-, 
junctions of this soil are older than the time of Lord 
Bacon, since, in his Ordinances, they are treated as a 
well knoAvn process. Indeed, they have been distinctly 
traced back to the reign of Elizabeth, and Edward the 
Sixth, and even of Henry the Eighth.^ In some re¬ 
spects they bear ai! analogy to sequestrations ; but the 
latter process, at least since the reign of James the 
First, has been applied, not merely to the lands in con- 


1 Barfield v. Nicholson, 2 Sim. & Stu. 1; Kimberley v. Jennings, 
6 Sira. 11. 340. 

3 Stribley v. Plawhie, 3 Aik. 275 ; Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Yes. 
454 ; Dove r. Dove, 1 Cox, 11. 101 ; S. C. I Bro. Cli. li. 373 ; ‘i Dick. 
617; Ilugucnin u. Basciey, 15 Ves. 180; Ilobcnleaii v. Rous, 1 Atk. 
54P : Kershaw r, Thompson, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 612 to 618. 

3 Eden on Injunct, cli. 17, p. 363, 364 ; Id. App. 380; Beam. Ord. Ch. 
15, 16 ; Kershaw v. Thompson, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 612 lo 618. It has been 
remarked by Mr. Chancellor Kent, in hia Commentaries (4 Kent, Comm. 
Lect. 58, p. 161, 192, 3d edit.) that, “ Upon a decree for a sale [o/mort¬ 
gaged properly] it is usual to insert a direction, that the mortgagor deliver 
up possession lo Ibe purrha.scr. But, whether it be, or be not a part of the 
decree, a Court of Equity has competent power to require by injunction, 
and enforce by proce^ss of execution, delivery of possession ; and the power 
is founded upon the simple elementtry principle, that the power of the ('ourt 
to apply the remedy is extensive with its. jiiiisdiciion over the subject- 
mattcr.” He dies, among other cases, Dove v. Dove, 2 Dick. 617; 
S. C. 1 Bro. Ch. R. 373, and Ikdt’s note; S. C. 1 Cox, 11. 101; Kershaw v. 
Thompson,, 4 Johns. Ch. 11. 609. In this last case the whole of the lead¬ 
ing authorities, were historically and cril|cally examined. 
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trovorsy ift the cause, but also to other lands of the 
party.^ 

§ 959 a. It has been already suggested, that the 
granting or refusing of Injunctions is a matter resting 
in the sound discretion of a Court of Equity; * and, 
consequently, no Injunction will be granted whenever 
it will operate oppressively, or inequitably, or contrary 
to the real justice of the case; or, where it is not the fit 
and appropriate mode of redress under all the circum¬ 
stances of the case ; or, where it will or may work an 
immediate mischief, or fatal injury. Thus, for example, 
no injunction will bo granted to restrain a nuisance, by 
the erection of a building, where the erection has been 
acquiesced in, or encouraged by the party seeking the 
relief.^ So, it will not be granted in cases of gross 
laches or delay by the party, seeking the relief in 
enforcing his rights; as, for example, where, in case 
of a patent, or a copyright, the patentee has lain by, 
and allowed the violation to go on for a long time, 
without objection, or seeking redress.^ On the other 
hand, a covenant may be of such a nature, as ought 
not, in Equity, to be specifically enforced by an in¬ 
junction, in consideration of the unreasonable and in¬ 
convenient consequences, which may engue therefrom. 
Thus, where it was covenanted by the lessee of an inn, 
that he would keep it open, and not discontinue it, the 


1 Ibid, and note (c), p. 303 ; Beames, Ord. Chan. 16, and note 55 ; Bar¬ 
ton, Suit in Kq. 87; 2 Madd. Cli. Pr. 163; Hide v. Petit, 1 Ch. Cas. 91. 

Ante, ^ 862, 863; Bacon v. Junes, 4 Myine & Crai>;, 433 ; Bramwell 
V. llaicomb, 3 Myine & Craig, 737; Bennett v. Smith, 10 Eng. Law & 
Eq. E. 272. 

® Williams v. Earl of Jersey, 1 Craig & Phillips, 91. 

^ Saunders v. Smith, 3 Myine & Craig, 11. 711 ; Lewis r. Chapman, 
3 Bcavan, K. 133. 
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Court refused to grant an injunction to enforce the 
specific performance of the covenant.^ It is obvious, 
that the granting of the injunction, in such a case, 
might be utterly useless, and moreover, be attended 
with ruinous consequences to the lessee. Upon similar 
principles a Court of Equity will not, by injunction, 
compel a person to fulfil a ‘contract to write dramatic 
performances for a particular theatre; ^ or, to act a cer-, 
tain number of nights at a particular theatre;® [or, to 
compel an employer to retain a servant, agent, or ma¬ 
nager ; or to restrain him from excluding such person ;^] 
or to furnish maps, which the plaintiff is to have the 
sole privilege of engraving and publishing.® 

§ 060 Jj. It m.;y be remarked, in conclusion, upon the 
subject of special injunctions, that Courts of Equity 
constantly decline to lay down any rule, which shall 
limit their power and discretion as to the particular 
cases, in'which such injunctions shall be granted, or 
withheld. And there is wisdom in this course; for it 


' Hooper v. llrodick, 11 Simons, R. 47. On this occasion the Vice- 
Chancellor said : ‘‘ The Court ought not to have restrained the defendant 
from discontinuing to use and keep open the demised premises as an inn, 
which is the same, in eflbet, as ordering him to curry on the business of 
an innkeeper; but it might have restrained him from doing, or using, or 
permitting to be done, any act which would have put it out of his power, 
or the power of any other person to carry on that business on the premises. 
It is not, however shown, that the defendant has threatened, or intends to 
do or cause, or permit to bo done, any act, whereby the licenses may 
become forfeited or be refused; and, therefore, the injunction must be 
dissolved.” 

2 Morris v. Colman, 18 Ves. 437; Clark v. Price, 2 Wils. Ch. R. 1,57. 

* Kemble v. Kean, 6 Simons, li. 333. [Burton v. Marshall, 4 Gill, 
487. But see Lumley v. Wagner, 16 Jur. 871, 13 Eng. Law & Eq. 
Rep. 252 contra.} 

4 Stocker v. Brockelbank, 5 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 67. 

5 Baldwin v. Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, 9 Simons, R. 
393. 
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is impossible to foresee all the exigencies of society, 
which may require their aid and assistance to protect 
rights, or redress wrongs. The jurisdiction of these 
courts, ‘thus operating by way of special injunction, is 
manifestly indispensable for the purposes of sociai jus¬ 
tice in a great variety of cases, and therefore should 
be fostered and upheld by a steady confidence. At 
the same time it must be admitted, that the exercise of 
it is attended with no small danger, both from its sum¬ 
mary nature and its liability to abuse. It ought, there¬ 
fore, to be guarded with extreme caution, and applied 
only in very clear cases; otherwise, instead of becoiri- 
ing an instrument to promote the public, as well as 
private welfare, it may become a means of extensive, 
and perhaps, of iiTeparable injustice.^ 


1 See the pointed remarks of Lord Collcnham on this subject, in IJrown 
w. Nevvall, 2 Mylne & Craig-, 570, 571. See also Lord Brougham’s 
remarks in llic caso of the Earl of ilipon c. Hobart, 1 Cooper, Sel. Cases, 
3J.'l; S. C. 3 Myltic & Keen, 109. Mr. Justice Baldwin, in Bonaparte 
0 . Camden & Amboy Railroad Company, 1 Baldwin’s Cir. R, 218, made 
the following remarks on the same subject: “ There is no power, the 
cxercisu of which is more delicate, which requires greater caution, dehber* 
atiun, and sound discretion, or is more dangerous in a doubtful case, than 
the issuing an injunction. It is the strong arm of Equity, that never ought 
to be e.\leiHled, unless to cases of great injury, where Courts of Law cannot 
aiford an adequate or commensurate remedy in damages. The right must 
be clear, the injury impending or threatened, so as to be averted only by 
the protecting preventive process of injunction. But that will not be 
awarded in doubtful cases, or new ones, not coming within well-established 
principles; for if it issues erroneously, an irreparable injury is inflicted, 
for which there can be no redress, it being the act of a (jourt, not of the 
party, who pays for it. It will bo refused, till the Court are satisfied, 
that the caso before them is of a right about to bo destroyed, irreparably 
injured, or great and lasting injury about to be done by an illegal act. In 
such a case tlie Court owes it to its suitors and its own principles, to .ad¬ 
minister the only remedy, which the law allows, to prevent the commission 
of sucli act. We know of no rule, which excludes from this process any 
persons, over whom the Court has jurisdiction, on account of tiie character 
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[§ 959 £?. The exercise of this important power of a 
Court of Equity, before alluded to, has been so fre¬ 
quently invoked of late, to protect the rights of the 
public or of individual shareholders, against the* errone¬ 
ous ^ts of railway, and other corporations, it may be 
proper to allude more particularly to the principles 
recognized in such cases.' The class of cases in 
which the iutcrfer(;‘nce of Courts has generally been, 
sought, are those which arise. 

First, from acts in themselves illegal, considered as 
breaches of contract with the ’pM'-c. ISecond, from acts 
which arc breaches of contract, express or implied, with 
the shareholders, or subscribers to the undertaking. 
Third, acts which are erroneous and incapable of being 
ratified even by the shareholders themselves, in the 
legitimate exercise of their corporate powers. It is 
admitted, however, not to be fully settled, to what extent, 
or subject to what particular limitations, this jurisdiction 
ought to be exercised.* As to the second class above 
defined, it has been said that Courts of Equity do not 
attempt to enforce performance of cdl the duties a com¬ 
pany owe their constituents, the shareholders, but leaves 
the enforcement of such duties as arise out of matters 
appertaining to iiitevnal rcgiilaiiom, to the companies 
themselves.’] 


or capacity, in whicli lie acts, although it is conferred upon him by a law 
of a Stale or of Congress.” llailways have recently given rise to many 
questions as to the duty of Courts of Hquity to interfere, and prevent mis¬ 
chiefs to private pr(q)orty by an excess or. abuse or misapplication of the 
corporate powers of the companies. Seo Nicoll & Hare’s Reports of 
Cases relating to Railways, where the recent decisions are collected. See 
also Barnard v, Wallis, 1 Craig & Phillips, 85; Durham and Sunderland 
Railway Co. v. Wawn, 3 Beavan, R. 119. 

* See Lord Langdale in Brown v. The Monmouthshire Railway Co 
4 Eng. Law & Eq. K. 113; S C. 13 Beavan, 3:^. 
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f§ 959 d. A few instances of the exercise of this 
power may illustrate the principles above laid clown. 
Thus, an injunction has been granted to restrain the 
members of a corporation from surrendering their char¬ 
ter with a view to obtain a new charter for a purpose 
different from that of the original act.^ So, to restrain 
a company formed only for granting life and fire insur¬ 
ance, from extending their business to marine insurance.^ 
So, to restrain a railway company from guaranteeing 
certain profits, and securing the capital of a steam packet 
company, which was to act in connection with the 
former company, under the expectation of thereby 
greatly increasing the profits of the railway company.® 
So, to restrain one rjiilway company from purchasing 
shares in a different railway, or from applying their funds 
to its support; * or from using their corporate funds to 
pay the expenses of procuring a bill in parliament 
authorizing them to improve the navigation of a par¬ 
ticular river, in order to increase their traffic.® So, it 
seems, an injunction will be granted to restrain, a rail¬ 
way company from giving up the management of its 
lino to another company; ® or from building a part of 


1 Ward V. Tho Society of Attornies, 1 Collyer, 370, 

2 Natusch V. Irving, 2 C. P. Cooper, Ch. R. 358, 

3 Colman v. The Kastern Counties Railway Co. 10 Reavan, 1. 

* Salomons v. Laing, 12 Reavan, 339. 

3 Mnnt V. The Shrewsbury & Cliester Railway Co. 3 Eng. Law & Eq. 
R. 141. See IG Simons, 225. 

® Reman v. RufTord, 6 Eng. Law & Eq. R, 106. Winch v. The Birken¬ 
head, Lancashire, &c. Railway Co. 13 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 506. See also 
Croat Northern Railway Co. v. Eastern Counties Railway Co. 12 Eng. 
Law & Eq. R. 224. 


26* 
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their line, and abandoning the remainder,^ or from 
amalgamating one road with another.^] 

[§ 959 c. The same general principles have been 
recognized and followed in America; and in a late case 
in the State of Vermont, before Chancellor Bennetf, an 
injunction was granted to restrain a railroad company, 
(which was originally chartered, and the stock sub¬ 
scribed, to build a railroad only from A. to B.,) from 
applying their corporate fiands to build an extension of 
the road from B. to C., a distance of about forty miles. 
It was held that although the State Legislature had, by 
a spccnil act passed after the original incorporation, 
authorized the company to build such extension, yet 
that the majority of the stockholders had no right to 
proceed to use comp.iny funds, against the wishes of a 
single stockholder,^ and the same principles seem to 
have been indirectly recognized in the State of New 
York.^] 

[§ 959 /. These cases all proceed upon the ground 
that a corporation created only for a specific, well 
defined, and express purpose, is bound to apply all its 
funds and property in carrying out such pui'pose, and 
can not divest them to any object materially different, 
whether the latter might, or might not be beneficial to 
the original object of the incorporation. Any applica- 


I Cohen v. Wilkinson, 12 IJeavan, 125, 138, afilrmed on appeal, 1 Mac. 
& Gord. 481. But there may be such an acquiescence by any particular 
shareholder in such illegal act, as to. estop him from obtaining an injunC' 
lion. See Graham v. The Birkenhead, Lancashire, &c. llailway Co. 0 
'^Eng. Law & Eq. R. 1.32. 

S Parker v. The Dunn Navigation Co. 1 De Gex & fSmalp, 1112. 

, 3 Stevens v. Rutland & Burlington Railroad, in Chancery,Vermont, 1851; 
1 American Law Register, Philadelphia, January, 1853. 

4 Hartford & N. H. Railroad Co. t'. Croswcll, 5 Hill, 385. See Living¬ 
ston V. Lynch, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 573. See 13 Illinois K. 504. 
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tion of, or dealing with the capital, funds, or money of 
a corporation, in any manner not expressly authorized, 
or necessarily implied in the act of incorporation, is 
illegal.^ 

It may be doubted, therefore, whether a railway com¬ 
pany has authority to do any acts which would inter¬ 
fere with its power or facility of carrying out the purpose 
for which it was originally created. The extensive 
powers and privileges usually granted such companies, 
are given in contemplation of the public good; it is on 
this ground they are permitted to violate the rights of 
private property.® These acts of incorporation may be 
regarded as amounting to a contract by the Legislature, 
on behalf of every person interested in any thing to be 
done under them; and Lord Eldon once said, “1 appre¬ 
hend that those who come to Parliament, for such acts, 
do, in effect, undertake that they shall do and submit 
to- whatever the Legislature empowers, and compels 
them to do, and that they shall do nothing else.” It 
is on this ground that a railway company is bound to 
complete their whole line, or not commence at all; and 
if it appear they have neither the ability, nor the inten¬ 
tion to complete the whole road, they may be restrained 
by injunction, upon the application of any individual 
stockholder, from expending any of the funds paid in."* 

Whether a railway company can create half shares, 
or preferred shares, and guarantee the purchasers thereof 
a dividend, before any dividend is declared or allowed 


1 See Salomons v. Laing^, Reavan, 339. 

2 See Gray v. The Liverpool & Bury Railway Co. 9 Bcavan, 39t. 

2 See Hlakenuire r. The Glamorganshire Canal Co. 1 My. & Keen, 
1G3. 

^ See Cohen m. Wilkinson, 18 Beavan, 138; alUrtned 1 Mac. & Gord. 
481. 
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the original shareholders, although not known to have 
been directly decided,* may well be doubted. Does not 
the original subscriber to shares in such an undertaking, 
pay in his capital, on an implied contract and under¬ 
taking, on the part of the company, that he shall, in due 
time, receive his proportion of the net earnings of the 
company, whatever they piay be; and has the company, 
as the other party to such contract, any right to apply 
such earnings to any other purpose, contrary to the 
consent of such stockholder ? The question is an import¬ 
ant one, and may be considered entirely an open one.] 


* See Stevens v. Thr South Devon Railway Co. 12 Eng-. Law & 
Eq. R. 229. Ryder v. Th'' Alton & Sangamon Railroad Co, 13 Illinois, 
R. 516. Colman t’. The Eastern Counties Railway Co. 10 Beavan, 1. 
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EXCLUSIVE JURISDICTION-TRUSTS. 

§ 9G0. riAViNC taken this general survey of Equity 
Jurisprudence, in cases of concurrent jurisdiction, we 
shall, in the next place, proceed to the consideration of 
another head proposed in these Commentaries, that of 
Exclusive Jurisdiction. And this, again, like the former 
head, is divisible into two branches, the one dependent 
upon the subject-matter, the otfier upon the nature 
of the remedy to be adininistered. The former com¬ 
prehends Trusts, in the largest and most general sense 
of the word, whether they are express or implied, di¬ 
rect or constructive, created by the parties, or resulting 
by operation of law. The latter comprehends all those 
processes or remedies, which are peculiar and exclusive 
in Courts of Equit}'’, and through the instrumentality 
of Avhich they endeavor to reach the purposes of justice, 
in a manner unknown or unattainable at law. 

§ 9G1. And, in the first place, let us examine the 
nature and extent of the jurisdiction of Courts of 
Equity in matters pf trust, in the general sense above 
alluded to, which will be found directly or remotely to 
embrace most of the subjects of their exclusive juris¬ 
diction. It has been well observed, that4;he principles 
of law, which guide the decisions of the Courts of 
Common Law, wore principally formed in times when 
the necessities of men were few, and their ingenuity 
was little exercised to supply their wants. Hence, it 
has happened, that there are many rights, according 
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to the principles of natural and universal justice, for 
injuries to which the law, as administered by those 
Courts^ has provided no remedy. This is particularly 
the case in matters of trust and confidence, af which 
the ordinary Courts of Law, in a vast variety of in¬ 
stances, take no cognizance. The positive law being 
silent on the subject, Courts of Equity, considering the 
conscience of the party intrusted, as bound to perform 
the trust, have, to prevent a total failure of justice, in¬ 
terfered to compel the performance of it’ And, as they 
will compel the performance of the trust, so, on the 
other hand, they will assist the trustees, and protect 
them in the due performance of the trust, whenever 
thej'’ seek the aid and direction of the Court as to the 
establishment, the management, or the execution of it.^ 
§ 902. For the most part, indeed, matters of trust 
and confidence are exclusively cognizable in Courts of 
Equity; there being few cases, except bailments, and 
rights founded in contract, and remedial by an action 
of assumpsit, and especially by an action for money 
had and received, in which a remedy can be adminis¬ 
tered in the Courts of Law.^ Thus, for example, a debt, 
or chose in action, is not generally assignable at law, ex¬ 
cept in cases of negotiable instruments.^ And, hence, 
the assignee is ordinarily compellable to seek redress 
against the assignor and the debtor*solely in Courts of 
Equity;'’ 


* Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 4; Id. 133. 

2 Id. 134. 

3 Cooper on Eq. PI. Introd. p. 27; 3 Black. Comm. 432; 2 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 2, cL 1, ^ 1, note (a) ; Sturt w. Mellish, Atk. 610; Co. Lilt. 290 b; 
Butler’s note, 246, § xv. 

4 Post, § 1039. 

5 Com. Dig, Assignment, C. 1; Com. Dig. Chancery, 2 II.; Post, 
^ 1057. 
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§ 903. It is not within the design of these Com¬ 
mentaries to enter upon a minute examination of the 
nature and peculiarities of Trusts, as known to English 
Jurisprudence, or to attempt, by any development of 
the history of their rise and progress, to ascertain the 
exact boundaries of the jurisdiction-at present exer¬ 
cised over them. In general, it may be said, that 
Trusts constitute a very important and comprehensive 
branch of Equity Jurisprudence; and that, where the 
remedy, in regard to them, ends at law, there the ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction in Equity, for the most part, begins. 

§ 964. A Trust, in the most enlarged sense, in which 
that term is used in English Jurisprudence, may be de¬ 
fined to be an equitable right, title, or interest in pro¬ 
perty, real or personal, distinct from the legal owner¬ 
ship thereof.^ In other words, the legal owner holds 
the direct’and absolute dominion over the property in 
the view of the law; but the income, profits, or bene¬ 
fits thereof in his hands, belong wholly, or in part, to 
others. The legal estate in the property is thus made 
subservient to certain uses, benefits, or charges in 
fiivor of others; and these uses, benefits, or charges, 
constitute the Trusts, which Courts of Equity will com¬ 
pel the legal owner, as trustee, to perform in favor of 
i\iQ cestui que trust, or beneficiary. Three things are 
said to be indispensable to constitute a valid trust; 
first, sufficient words to raise it; secondly, a definite 
subject; and, thirdly, a certain or ascertained object.^ 

§ 905. It is in the highest degree probable, that 


^ Lord llardwicke, ia Sturt v. MelUsh (2 Atk. 612) said: “ A trust is, 
where there is such a confidence between parties, that no action at law 
will lie ; but is merely a case for the consideration of this Court.” 

® Ciuwys V. Colman, 9 Ves. 323. 
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those trusts, which are exclusively cognizable in Courts 
of Equity, were, in their origin, derived from the Ro¬ 
man law, being very Similar, in their nature, to the 
Fidei Conimma^ of that law. As the jurisdiction of a 
peculiar Pra3tor was created for the express purpose of 
protecting property Fldci corammum, so the jurisdiction 
of our Courts of Equity, if not created, was soon ex¬ 
tended, for the purpose of protecting and enforcing the 
execution of Trusts.^ Indeed, it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose, that, in any country, professing to have an en¬ 
lightened jurisprudence, obligations and trusts in regard 
to property, binding in conscience and duty, and which, 
ex ccquo d hno, th^ party ought to perform, should be 
left without any positive means of securing their due 
fulfilment; or, that they might be violated without re¬ 
buke, or evaded with impunity. 

§ 96G. In the Institutes of Justinian, a summary ac¬ 
count is given of the origin and nature of the Roman 
Fidei Coinmissa. It is there observed, that anciently 
all trusts were infirm (precarious); for no man could, 
without his own consent, be compelled to perform, what 
he was requested to do. But, when testators were un¬ 
able directly to bequeathe an inheritance or legacy to 
certain persons, if they did bequeathe it to them, they 
gave it in trust to other persons, who were capable of 
taking it by will. And therefore, such bequests were 
called trusts, {Fidei commism,) because they could not 
be enforced by law, but depended solely on the honor 
of those to whom they were intrusted. After\yards, 
the Emperor Augustus, having been frequently soli¬ 
cited in favor of particular persons, either on account of 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 1, note {a) ; 2 Black. Comm. 327, 328. 
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the solemn adjurations of the party, or on account of 
the gross perfidy of other persons, commanded the 
Consuls to interpose their aujhdrity. This, being a 
just aijd popular order, was by degrees converted into 
a permanent jurisdiction. So great, indeed, was the 
favor, in which trusts were held, that at length a spe¬ 
cial Praetor was created to pronounce judginent in 
cases of trusts; and hence he was called the Commis¬ 
sary of trusts {Fidei Commissarium*^) 

§ 9G7. This brief sketch of the origin and nature of 
Trusts in the Civil Law does, in a very striking man¬ 
ner, illustrate the origin and nature of Trusts in the ‘ 
Common Law of England, in regard to real property. 
It has been well remarked by Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
that Uses and Trusts in English jurisprudence are, in 
their original, of a nature very similar, or rather exactly 
the same, answering more to the Fidei commmum, than 
to the Usus fnidus of the Civil Law j the latter being 
the temporary right of using a thing, without having 
the ultimate property or full dominion of the sub¬ 
stance. 

§ 9G8. Lord Coke, describing the nature of a Use 
or Trust in, land according to the Common Law, uses 
the following language. A use is a trust or confidence 
reposed in some other, which is not issuing out of the 
land, but, as a thing collateral, annexed in privity to 
the estate of the land, and to the person touching the 
land; scilicd, that cestui quo use, (the beneficiary,) shall 
take the profiit, and that the terre-tenant shall make* 
an estate according to his direction. * So, as cestui qiie 


1 Inst. R. 2, til. 23, ^ 1, Vinn. ad Inst. h. t. Comm.; 2 Black. Comm. 
327, 328 ; Rac. on Uses, 10. 

’ 3 Black. Comm. 327; Bac. on Uses, 19. 

EQ. JUR.— vox.. II. 27 
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itse had neither jus in re, hot jus ad rem,)ivX only a 
confideqca and trust, for which he had no remedy by 
the Common Law; but/or breach of trust his remedy 
wa0i by subpoena in Chancery.* Thus, we see, that the 
original “fiduciary estate, from its nature, imparted a 
right to the enjoyment of the profits of the land, as 
distinct from the seisin of the land, and the rights issu¬ 
ing thereout. 

§ 969. The introduction of Uses and Trusts into 
England has been generally attributed to the ingenu¬ 
ity of the clergy, in order to escape from the prohibi¬ 
tions of the Mortmain Acts. But, whether this be the 
true origin of them, or not, it is very certain, that the 
general convenience of them in subserving the common 
interests of society, as W'ell as in enabling parties to 
escape from forfeitures in times of civil commotion, 
soon gave them an extensive public approbation, and 
Secured their permanent adoption into the system of 
English jurisprudence.^ And they have since been 
applied to a great vjriety of cases, which never could 
have been in the contemplation of those who originally 
introduced them; but which, nevertheless, arc the na¬ 
tural attendants upon a refined and cultivated state of 
society, whpre wealth is widely diffused, and the neces¬ 
sities and conveniences of families, of commerce, and 
even of the ordinary business of human life, require, 
that Trusts should be established, temporary or perma- 


* Co. Liu. ST2^.; Chudleifrh's case, 1 Co.Bep. 121 a.b.\ Bac. Abridg. 
Uses and Trusts, A. B.; 2 Fonbl. Rq, B. 2, ch. 1, § 2; Com. Dig. C/wn- 
cer^, 4 W.; Fisher v. Fields, 10 Johns. Rep. 505, 506. 

2 2 Black. Comm. 328, 329; Bac. Abridg. Us(s and Trusts, A. B.; Glib. 
Lex. PrflBior. 259, 260* See also Llojid v. Spillet, 2 Aik. 149, 150 j Hop¬ 
kins V. Hopkins, 1 Atk. 591; Ante, ^ 48. 
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nent, liniited or general, tb meet the changes of* * * § past 
times, as well af to provicii6 for the exigencies of times 
to come. . , 

§ 970 . According to the spirit of 6v6r nice and 
curious learning belonging to the age. Uses in lands, 
upon their introduction into English Jurisprudence, 
were refined upon with many elaborate distinctions,^ to 
cure the mischiefs arising from which the Statute of 
Uses of 27 Hen. VIII. ch. 10, was enacted, the ge¬ 
neral intent of which was, to transfer thd use into 
possession, and to make the cmiui que use complete 
owner of the lands, as well at Law as in Equity.* But 
as the statute did not in its terms apply to- all sorts of 
uses, and was construed not to apply to uses engrafted 
on uses, (which constitute one great class of modern 
trusts in lands,) it failed in a great measure to accom¬ 
plish the ends for which it was designed.® Thus, for 
example, it was held not to apply to trusts or uses 
created upon term of years; or to trusts of a nature, 
requiring the trustee still to hold out the estate, in 
order to perforin the trusts j and generally not to trusts, 
created in relation to mere personal pr<(erty.^ 


• 2 Black. Comm. 330. 

^ 2 Black. Comm. 332, 333 ; 2 Fonbl. Bq. B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 2, 3 ; Butler’s 
note, 231 to Co. Litt. 271 b. 

3 Ibid. 

4 2 Black. Comm. 335 to 337 ; Sympson v. Turner, 1 Eq. Abridg. 383; 
Butler’s note (1) to Co. Lilt. 290 h. and to Co. Litt. 271 h. note (1) iii. 

§ 5 ; Bac. Abridge. Uses and Trusts, B.- C. D. G. 2 H.; Id. Trusts, A.; 
2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 1, ^ 4 ; 2 Wooddes. Lect. 29, p. 295 to 297. It is 
said, that a tenant by the curtesy cannot stand seised to a use, for he is in 
by the act of law in consideration of marriage, and not in privity of estate ; 
and for a like reason also tenant in du>er by the better opinion cannot 
stand seised to a use. Sanders on Uses, ch. 1, ^ II, p. 62, 63 ; 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 2, ch. 6, ^ 1, note (a.) But in Equity such a tenant would never* 
theless be elTected by the use or trust. 
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§ 971. In regard to uses it seems formerly to have 
been a matter of considerable doubt, whether at the 
Common Law they could be raised by parol, or even by 
writing without a seal. Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, has 
extracted a distinction from the different cases, which 
will in some measure reconcile their apparent contrary 
ety. It is in effect, that a -use might bo raised at the 
Common Law by ^arol upon any conveyance, which, 
operated by way of transmutation of possession, or 
passed the possession by some solemn act, such as a 
feoffment ; since the estate itself might, by the Common 
Law, pass by a parol feoffment; and, therefore, by the 
same reason, a use of the estate might be declared by 
parol. But, where a deed was requisite to the passing 
of the estate itself, there a deed was also necessary for 
the declaration of the uses. Thus, for example, a man 
could not covenant to stand seised to use without a 
deed.^ 

§ 972. However this may have been, the Statute of 
Frauds of 29 Charles 11. ch. 3, § 7, (which has^ been 
generally adopted in America,) requires all declarations 
or creations ofjkusts or confidences of any lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hci^itaments, to be manifested and proved 
by some writing, signed by the party, entitled to declare 
such trusts, or by his last will in writing. The statute 
excepts trusts arising, transferred, or extinguished by 
V operation of law; and from its terms, it is apparent, 
that it does not extend to declarations of trusts of per¬ 
sonalty.® Neither does it prescribe any particular form 


1 Gilb. Uses, 2/0, 271; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (Ji) j Id. ^ 3. 
9 Ante, ^ 703 a .; Post, ^ 987, 1010 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 2, § 4, and 
note (a?); Nab v. Nab, 10 Mod. 404 ; Fordyce v. Willis, 2 Bro. Ch. 
R. 686 ;'2 Black. Coram. 337; Benbow v. Townsend, 1 Mylno & Keen, 

506. 
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or solemnity in writing 5 nqr, that the writing should be 
under seal. Hence, any^ writing, sufficiently evincive 
of a trust, as a letter, or other writing of a trustee, 
stating the trust, or any langilage in writing, clearly 
expressive of a trust, intended by the party, although 
in the form of a desire, or a request, or a. recommenda¬ 
tion will create a trust by implication.* And where a 
trust is created for the benefit of a third person, 
although without his knowledge, he may afterwards 
affirm it, and enforce the execution of it in his own 
favor^ at least, if it has not, in the intermediate time, 
boon revoked by the person who has created the 
trust.® 

$ 973. Uses or trusts to be raised by any covenant 
or agreement of a party in equity, must be founded 
upon some meritorious or some valuable consideration; 
for Courts of Equity will not enforce a mere gratuitous 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 2, ^ 4, and note (a?) and cases there cited; 

*Cook V. Brooking, 3 Vern. 10(5, 107; Inchiquin t*. French, 1 Cox, 1; 
Smith V. Attersoll, 1 Russ. R. 206. 

- Cumberland (Duke v. Codrington, 2 Johns. Cli. R. 261; Shepherd 
V. McEvers, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 136; Neiison v. Blight, 1 Julins. Cas. 205 ; 
Weston V. Barker, 12 Johns. R. 276; Moses v. Murgatroyd, 1 Johns. Ch. 
R. 110, 473; Nicoll v. MumTord, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 529; Ante, ^ 793 a .; 
Post, § 1073, note, 1040, 1042, 1196. 

3 Acton V. Woodgate, 2 Mylne & Keen, 492. It is now clearly settled 
that, if a debtor conveys property, in trust, for the benehl of his creditors, 
to whom the conveyance is not communicated, and the creditors are not in 
any manner parlies or privy to the conveyance, the deed merely operates 
as a power to the trustees, which is irrevocable by the debtor, and has the 
same cfTuct, as if the debtor had delivered money to an agent to pay his 
creditors, and before any payment or eommunicaiion with the credilois bad 
recalled it. Ibid.; Wallwyn v. Cuults, 3 Meriv. R. 707 ; S. C. 3 Sim. R. 
14; Cerrard v. Lord Lauderdale, 3 Sim. R. 1; Post, ^ 1036 a., 1044, 
1045, 1046, 1198; Maher t». Hobbs, 2 Younge & Coll. 3l7, 327; Wall- 
wyun V. Cuutts, 3 Meriv. 708; Ijane v. Husband, 14 Simons, R. 656. 

27* 
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gift, (domm gratuitimj) or a mere moral obligation.* 
Hence it is, that if there he a mere voluntary executory 
trust created, Courts of Equity will not enforce jt^* 
And, upon the same ground, if two persons for a valu¬ 
able consideration, as between themselves, covenant to 
do some act for the benefit of a third person, who is a 
mere stranger to the consideration, he cannot enforce 
the covenant against the two, although each one might, 
enforce it against the othcr.^ But it is otherwise in cases 
where the use or trust is already created and vested, 
or otherwise fixed in the crstid que trust; or where it is 
raised by a last will and testament.'*, Thus, for example, 
if A. should direct his debtor to hold the debt in trust 
for B., and the debtor should accept the trust, and com¬ 
municate the fact to both A. qnd B., the trust, although 
voluntary, ivould be enforced in favor of B., and binding 
on A.; for nothing remains to be done to fix the trust. * 
So, if A. had declared himself trustee for B. of the same 
debt, the same doctrine would apply 


’ 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 2, anil notes (/) (jf) (/) ; 2 Bl. Comm.* 
330; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, §9 ; Colman v. Sarrel, 1 Vea. jr, 53, 54; 
Ante, ^ 433, 706 a., 787, 793 a. ; Post, § 986, 987 ; ('olyear v. Countess 
of Mul!?ra.ve, 2 Keen, 81, 97, 98; Ellis t>. Nimiiio, Lloyd & Gould Rep. 
333; Holloway v. Headington, 8 Sim. R. 321; (Jaskell v. Gaskell, 2 
Younge & Jerv. 502. But see Moore v. Crofion, 3 Jones & Lat. 438, 
Ante, ^ 433, 706, 706 a. ; Post, § 793, 973, 987, 1040 

2 Colyear v. Countess of Mulgivave, 2 Keen, 81, 97, 98; Cullinson v. 
Patrick, 2 Keen, R. 123, 134 ; Holloway i’. Headington, 8 iSim. R. 329 ; 
Callagan v. Callagan, 8 Clarke & Fm. 374, 401. 

3 Ibid.; Sutton Chetwynd, 3 Meriv. R. 219; 1 Turn. & Russ. 296. 

* 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 6 ; Id. § 8, and note (r ); 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 

2, ch. 2, notes (f) (g-) ; 1 FonbU Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, § 9, note (r) ; Lech- 
mere V. Earl of Carlisle, 3 P. Will. 222 ; Austen v. Taylor, Ambl. R. 376; 
S. C. 1 Eden, R. 381 ; Bunn v. Winthrop, 1 John. Ch. R. 329; Pelre v. 
Espinasse, 2 Mylne & Keen, 496 ; Collitison u. Patrick, 2 Keen, 123, 134 ; 
LowH on Trusts, ch. 9. p. 110 to 137. 

6 McFaddeii v. Jenkins, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 152. See also Stapleton v. 
Stapleton, 14 Simons, R. 186. 
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§ 974. Trusts in real property whicli arc exclusively 
' cognizable in equity, are now in many respects governed 
by the same rules as the like estates at law, and afford 
a striking illustration of the sequitur 

legem. Thus, for example, they are deS'ceudible, devi¬ 
sable, and alienable; and heirs, devisees, and alienees 
may, and generally do, take therein the same interests 
in point of construction and duration, and they are 
affected by the same incidents, properties, and conse¬ 
quences, as would, under like circumstances apply to 
similar estates at law.^ Wo say generally, because 


* 2 BI. Comm. 337; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 3(50 3 Wooddes. Lect. 59, p. 
478, 480; 1 Wooddes. Led. 7, p. 209; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, cli. C, ^ 0, 7, 
and note (a) ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 300,301 ; 2 Fonbl. Fiq. B. 2, cli. 3, ^5, fi, 
eh. 4, ^1,2; Fisher v. Fields, 10 Johns. 11. 491. Tlie most remarkable 
deviation, in executed trusts, from the rules in relation to legal estates, is 
lh.at a man may be tenant by the curtesy of a trust estate of his wife ; but 
a woman is not entitled to dower in a trust estate of her husband ; 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 1, and notes (t) and (jl). Lord Kedesdalc, in D’Arcy 
V. Blake (2 Sch. & Lcfr. .387,) has given the best account of the origin of 
this alfomaly. lie there observed : “ The dilHculty in which Courts of 
Equity have been involved with respect to dower, I apprehend, originally 
arose thus. They had assumed, as a principle in acting upon trusts, to 
follow the law. And, according to this principle, they ought in all cases, 
where rights attached on legal estates, to have attached the same rights 
upon trusts, and, consequently, to have given dower of an equitable estate. 
It was found, however, that, in cases of dower, this principle, if pursued to 
the utmost, would affect the titles to a large proportion of tlie estates in 
the country, for that parties had been acliiig on the footing of the dower, 
upon a contrary principle, and had supposed, tliut, by the creation of a 
trust, the right of dower would bo prevented from attaching. Many per¬ 
sons had purchased under this idea; and the country would have been 
thrown into the utmost confusion if Courts of Equity had followed their 
general rule with respect to trusts in the cases of dower. But the same 
objection did not apply to the tenancy by the curtesy, for no person would 
purchase an estate subject to tenancy by the curtesy, without the concur¬ 
rence of the person in whom that right was vested. This 1 take to the 
true reason of the distinction between dower and tenancy by the cnriesy. 
It was necessary for the security of purchasers of mortgagees .tiuI of other 
persona taking the legal estates, to depart from the general principle in 
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there are exceptions to the doctrine above staged. Thus, 
for example, the construction put upon executory trusts * 
arising under agreements and wills, sometimes differs, 
in eq^uity, from that in regard to executed trusts.^ And 
trusts in terms for years and personalty will be often 
recognized, and enforced in equity, which would be 
wholly disregarded at law.** * ^ 


case of Jowcr; but it was nut necessary in the case of tenancy by the 
curtesy. Fending the overture a woman could not aliene without her 
husband; and, therefore, nothing she could do could be understood by a 
purchaser to affect his interest. But, where the husband was seised or 
entitled in his own right, he had full power of disposing, except so far as 
dower might attach. And the general opinion having long been, that 
dower was a mere legal right, and that, as the existence of a trust estate, 
previously created, prevented the right of dower (from) attaching at law, 
it would also prevent the property from all claim of dower in equity ; and 
many titles depending on this opinion ; it was found that it would be mis¬ 
chievous. in this instance, to the general principle that equity should fol¬ 
low the law. And it has been so lung and so clearly settled that a woman 
should not have dower in equity, who is not entitled at law, that it would 
be shaking everything to attempt to disturb the rule.” 

I 3 Wooddes, Lect. 59, p. 480, 481 ; Co. Lilt. 200 i., Butler’s ndlb,246^ 
xiv.; Ante, ^ 56; 1 Funbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 8, note (.s); Kisiier v. 
Fields, 10 Johns. R. 506. It has been well remarked, that Courts of 
Equity lake cognizance of trusts only when they are executory, or jire not 
so executed as to be enforced at law. If, therefore, the trust is executed 
so that it is cognizable at law, and nothing more remains to be done by tho 
trustee. Courts .of Equity will leave the parlies to their remedies at law. 
Baker v. Biddle, 1 Baldwin, Cir. 42*3. 

® 2 Fonbl. Eq, B. 2, ch. 4, ^ note (f/) ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, § 20, 
Id.cli. 3, ^ I, note {b) ; Id. ch, 4,^ 1, note {/) ; Id. ch. 6, ^ 8, note («), ^9, 
note (r); Austen v. Taylor, Ainhl. 376; S. C. 1 Eden, R. .361; Messen- 
burgh V. As-h, 1 Vern. 234, 304 ; Bac. Abridg. Uses and Trusts, G. ^ 2, p. 
109, Guilliin’s edit.; Wood r. Burnham, G Paige, 513. Hence, in execu¬ 
tory trusts created by a will, the rule dn Shelly’s case (as it is called) will 
not be strictly followed in equity; but the same construction will bo had, 
as governs in regard to marriage articles, if the same intent is apparent on 
the fi^e of the will. There is, however, a distinction between marriage 
articles and executory trusts arising under wills, as to the inference of the 
intention of the parties. It is stated, Post, ^ U84. See Sionor v. Ciirwen, 

5 Sim. R. 264; Roberts v. Di/weil, 1 West. R. 542; Countess of Lincoln 
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§ 974 ^ Where a trust is created for the benefit of 
a party, iris not only alienable by him by his own pro- 


V. DuRc of Newcastle, 12 Yes. 227 ; Wood v. Barnhatn, 6 PaigetR- 513 
510; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 59, p. 218; Post, $ 083, 085. See also 2 
Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4,^6; Co. Litt. 290 b., Butler’s note, 246, X. ; 1 Ch. 
Pr. 1 Madd. 3G0 ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 5, 4 W. 19 ; Jeremy on Eq. 
Jurisd. B, 1, ch. 1, ^ 2, p. 31, 32 ; Id. p. 53, 56, 62, 63 ; Ante, § 56. — 
Mr. Butler's note to Co. Litt. 290 b., contains so valuable a summary of 
\ the general doctrine on this subject that it deserves to be here stated at 
large : “ It ia to be observed that, in most cases, particularly those which 
relate to real property. Courts of Equity have generally endeavored that 
their decisions should bear the strictest possible analogy to the decisions of 
Courts of Law, in cases of a similar or corresponding improssioq. All 
the canons of hisv, respecting the descent or inheritance of legal estates in 
lands, have been applied to trust or equitable estates. Some of these, as 
the exclusion of the half blood of the ascending line, of the paternal line 
from the maternal inheritance, and the maternal lino from the paternal in¬ 
heritance, are evidently of feudal extraction, and arc generally supposed to 
be contrary to reason and equity. Yet they have been admitted, without 
any limitation, into the equitable code of England. There is the same di¬ 
vision in equity as there is at law, of estates of freehold and inheritance of 
estates of freehold only, and of estates less than freehold ; of estates in 
possession, remainder, or reversion ; and of estates several and estates un- 
dividtm. It has been observed before, that every species’of property is in 
substance equally capable of being settled in the way of entail; and that 
the utmost term allowed for the suspense cither of real or personal property 
from vesting absolutely, is that of a life or lives in being, and twenty-one 
years after, and perhaps in the ease of a posthumous child, a few months 
more. Tho analogy between Law and Equity is in this instance complete. 
It may he laid down, without any qualilication, that no nearer approach to a 
perpetuity can be made through the medium of a trust, or will he supported 
by a Court of J'l(iuity, than can be made by legal conveyances of legal estates 
or interests, or will be admitted in a Court of Jiaw. In these leading rules 
we find the analogy holds. In somo instances it fails. Curtesy has been 
admitted ; dower, though a more favored claim, has been refused in equi¬ 
table estates. An eiiuitable estate is, by its nature, inca|j|^ble of livery of 
seisin, and of every form of conveyance which operates by the Statute of 
Uses. In the transfer, therefore, of equitable estates, these forms of con¬ 
veyance have been dispensed with ; and a mere declaration of trust in favor 
of another has been held snlTicient to transfer to him the equitable foe. On 
the other h.'ind, trust estates are, by their nature, equally incapable of the 
process of fines or recoveries. Yet fines are levied and recoveries are suf¬ 
fered of them ; and fines and recoveries are as necessary to bar entails of 
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per act and conveyance, but it is also li^le tQ be 
disposed of by operation of law in invitum, lik?any other 
property; as, for example, by a general assignment 
under bankruptcy or insolvency, although indirectly 
very purposes of the trust may thereby be defeated. 
Thus, where, by will, certain estates were bequeathed to 
trustees, in order, among other things, to pay an annuity 
to the testator’s son of 500/. for his natural life, the an- 
nuity being declared to be for his personal maintenance 
and support during his life, and not on any account to 
be subject or liable to the debts, engagements, charges, 
and encumbrances of the son; but, as the same be¬ 
came due, it was to be paid into the son’s hands; and 
not to any othc" person whatsoever, and the son be¬ 
came a bankrupt, ii w'as held, that the annuity passed 
by the assignment under the bankruptcy to the as¬ 
signees. For it was said, that the policy of the law 
does not permit property to be so limited that it shall 
continue in the enjoyment of the bankrupt, notwith- 


equitable estates, as they are to bar entails of letjal estates. In the case of 
a feme inheritrix, Law and Equity agree in vesting the fee in the husband 
in her right, during their joint lives, and subject to that, in preserving it 
to the wife. Where the feme is possessed of personal property, the law, 
speaking generally, vests it absolutely in the husband, or, at least, gives 
him the power of acquiring the absolute property of it. Courts of Equity 
have, in many cases, abridged the right of the husband to the personal 
property of the wife, and qualified his power over it. In fixing the term 
for the redemption of mortgages, and in many other cases, an analogy to 
the term for bringing ejectmenta has frequently influenced the decisions of 
the Courts. In feiher cases, an analogy to the term for ejectments, or the 
terms for bringing other writs, has not been attended to. And in some in¬ 
stances the courts have not considered themselves bound, even by the sta¬ 
tutes of limitations. Smith v. Clay, 3 Bro. Ch. Rep. 639. Rut the cases 
^whjsre the analogy fails are not numerous; and there scarcely is a rule of 
Law or Equity of a more ancient origin, or which admits of fewer excep¬ 
tions, than the rule that Equity followcth the Law.” 
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standing bankruptcy. The testator might,-if he had 
thought f^have made the annuity determinable bn the 
bankruptcy,^ or have made it to go over to another per¬ 
son in the event of the bankruptcy. Bpt, while it was the. 
property of the bankrupt, it must be subject to the 
ordinary incidents ef property, and, therefore, subject' to 
his debts.® So, if a trust is created for a married woman 
for her separate use, and the trustees are to pay the 
money into her proper hands and for her use, her own 
receipt only being required, she may still assign it, and 
her assignee will take the full title to it.® The same 
rule will apply to the case of a trust fund in rents and 
profits, created by a will for the benefit of a particular 
person during his life, although there bo a proviso, that 
he shall not have any power to sell, or to mortgage, or 
to anticipate in any way the rents and profits.^ 

§ 975. In regard to trusts, the analogy to estates at 
the Common Law is not only followed, as to the rights 
and interests of the cedni* qm irnst, but also as to the 
remedies to enforce, preserve, and extinguish those 
rights and interests. Thus, for instance, there cannnt, 
strictly speaking, be a disseisin, abatement, or intru¬ 
sion, as to a trust estate. BuJ;, rievertheless, there may 
be such an adverse claim of a trust estate by an ad¬ 
verse claimant, taking the rents and profits, as may 
amount to an equitable ouster of the rightful claimant; 
and such, as if continued twenty years, would by 


^ Graves v. Dolphin, 1 Sim. R. 66 ; Piercy v. Roberts, 1 Mylne & 
Keen, 4. See Rockford v. Hackman, 10 Eng. Law & Eq. 11. 67. 

^ Rrandon v. Robinson, 18 Yes. 439, 433, 434 ; Hallet v. Thomson, 5 
Paige, R. 583. [Rochford v. Hackman, 10 Eng. Law & Eq. Rep. 67, 
Brandon v. Robinson is commented upon.]. 

3 Brandon v. Robinson, 18 Ves. 434 ; Post. ^ 1394. 

4 Green v. Spicer, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 395. 
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analogy to legal remedies, bar any asscriiMi of hifl 
right in Equity.^ We have already had occasion to 
consider this subject in reference to statutes of limita¬ 
tions generally.^ And it may be here added, that bars 
to relief in Equity from lapse of time are also entertained 
in Courts of Equity, independently of the express pro¬ 
visions of any statute of limitations,^ 

§ 975 a. In gen.oral, a trustee is only suable in • 
Equity in regard to any matters, touching the trust. 
But, if he choses to bind himself by a personal cove¬ 
nant in any such matters, ho will be liable at law for 
a breach thereof, although he may, in the instrument 
containing the co'^enant, describe himself as covenant¬ 
ing as trustee; the covenant is still operative as a 
personal covenant, and the superadded words are but 
a (lescrijjiio inri^oud'} Still, however, where the matter 
is otherwise cognizable in Equity, the mere existence 
of such a covenant will not deprive the Courts of 
Equity of their jurisdiction oVer the trust. 

§ 97G. It is a general rule in Courts of Etjuityfibat 
wherever a trust exists, either by the declaration of the 
party, or by intendment or implication of law, and the 
party creating the trust, has not appointed any trustee 
to execute it, Equity will follow the legal estate, and 


1 Cholmondcley r. Clinton, 2 Jac. & Walk. 1; Id. 191, note; Bond v. 
Hopkins, 1 Sell. & Lefr. 428, 429; lluvenden v. Annesley, 2 Sch. & 
Lefr. 630, 636; Elmendorf v. Taylor, 10 Wheat. R. 108 to 176 ; Kane v. 
Blot^go'od, 7 fJolins. Cli. R. 90, 113 to 128 ; Prevost v. Gratz, 6 Wheal. 
B, 481 ; Boone v. Chiles, 10 Peters, 177 ; Shaver v. Radley, 4 Johns. Ch. 
B. 310, 316. 

® Ante, ^ 55, 529, 771 ; Post, § 1520, 1521 ; Prevost v. Gratz, 6 Wheat. 
i B. 481. 

* Piatt V, Vattier, 9 Peters, R. 405, and cases their cited ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 1) ch. 4 $ 27, note (7) ; 1 Madd. Ch. I’r. 365; Post, ^ 1520, 1521. 

4 Duvall V, Craig, 2 Wheat 11. 45. 
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decree person, in whom • it is vested, (not bping a 
purchaser for a valuable consideration'with¬ 
out notice, or otherwise entitled to protection,) to exe¬ 
cute^ the trust. For, it is a rule in Equity, which admits 
of no exception, that a Court of Equity never wants a 
tfcstee.^ This is often applied to -the cases of powers 
of sale of lands, given by will for the payment of debts 
and other purposes, which are in the nature of a trust. 
In such cases, if the power becomes extinct at law, 
either from no person being appointed in the will to 
execute it, or from the party designated dying before 
the execution of it. Courts of Equity will decree the 
execution of such trust, and* compel the party in posses¬ 
sion, as heir or devisee of the legal estate in the lands, 
to perform- it.^ And, generally, it may be stated, that 
where property has been bequeathed in trust, without 
the appointment of a trustee, if it is personal estate, 
the personal representative is deemed the trustee ; and 
if real estate, the heir or devisee is deemed the trustee, 
and Is bound to its due execution.® 

§ 977. The power of a trustee over the legal estate 
or property vested in him, properly speaking, exists 
only for the benefit of the cestui que trust. It is true, 
that he may, as legal oivner, do acts to the prejudice 
of the rights of the cestui que tnistj and he may even 
dispose of the estate or property, so as to bar the inte¬ 
rests of the latter therein ; as by a sale to a lorn fide 
purchaser, for a valuable consideration without notice 


1 Co. Litt. 290 3., Butler’s note (1); Co. Litt. 113 a., Butler's note (1); 
Ante. ^ 98; McCartee v. Orph. Asylum Soc., 9 Cowen, R. 437. 

^ Co. Lit. 113 0., Butler’s note (1); Id. 290, Butler’s note (I). * 

® Piatt 9. Vaitier, 9 Peters, 11. 405, and cases there cUed ; I Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 27, note {q ); I Madd. Ch. Pr. 365. 

EQ. JUB. — VOL. II. 28 
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of the trust. But, when the alienation is^urely vo¬ 
luntary, or where the estate devolves upon xeirs, devi¬ 
sees, or other representatives of the trustee, or where 
the alienee has notice of the trust, the trust attaches to 
the estate, in the same manner as it did in the hands 
of the trustee himself, and it will be enforced accoft- 
ingly in Equity.^ And, although the trustee may, by a 
mortgage, or other specific lien, without notice of the 
trust, bind the eistate or the property; yet it is not 
bound by any judgments, or any other claims of credit¬ 
ors against him.® How far acts of forfeiture by the 
trustee ought to be allowed to bind the estate of the 
cestui que trusty has been a matter of considerable 
diversity of judgment.^ 

§ 978. What powers may be properly exercised over 
trust property, by a trustee, depends upon the nature 
of the trust, and sometimes upon the character and 
situation of the cestui que t?'ust. Where the cestui que 
trust is of age, or sui juris, the trustee has no right 
(unless express power is given) to change the nature 
of the estate, as by converting land into money, or 
money into land, so as to bind the cestui que trust. 
But where the cestui que trust is not of age, or sui juris, 
it is frequently necessary to his interests, that the trustee 
should possess the power; and in case his interests 
require the conversion, the acts of the trustee, hona 
fide done for such a purpose, seem to be justifiable.* 

§ 979. It has, also, been laid down, as a general 


* 1 Madd. Ch. Ft. 363, 364; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2 ch. 7, ^ 1, and note (a). 
Pye V. George, 1 P. Will. 129 ; Saunders v. Dehew, 2 Vern. 271. ’ 

ft; ».Ibid. 

3 1 Ma4d. Ch. Pr. 363, 364 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, $ 1, note (a). 

4 2 Foobi. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 1, note (a). 
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rule, that ijie cestui que trust may call upon the ^stee 
for a conveyance to execute the trust and that, what 
the trustee may fee compelled to do by a suit, he may 
voluntarily do without a suit. But this rule admits, if it 
does not require, many qualifications in its practical 
application; for, otherwise, a trustee may incur many 
perils, the true nature and extent of which may not be 
ascertainable, until there has been a positive decision 
upon his acts by a Court of Equity, or a positive decla¬ 
ration by such a Court of the acts, which he is at liberty 
to do.^ 

§ 979 a. In regard to trusts, it may be proper to 
state, that Courts of Equity carry them into effect 
only when they are of a certain and definite character. 
If, therefore, a trust be clearly created in a party, but 
the terms by which it is created are so vague and in¬ 
definite, that Courts of Equity cannot clearly ascertain 
either its objects or the persons who are to take, then 
the trust will be held entirely to fail, and the property 
will fall into the general funds of the author of the 
trust. Thus, for example, where a lady in her lifetime 
indorsed a promissory note of jG 2000, and sent it to 
another lady in a letter, whereby she gave it to the 
latter for her sole use and benefit, for the express pur¬ 
pose of enabling her to present to either branch of the 
testatrix’s family any portion of the principal or interest 
thereon, as she might deem the most prudent; and in 
the event of her death, empowering her to dispose of 
the same by will or deed to those, or either branch of 
her family she might consider most deserving thereof; 

^ See Jervoise v. Duke of Northumberland, 1 Jac. & Walk. 559, 571. 

® See Mr. Fonblanque’s note (c), i Fonbl.fiq. B. 2, ch. 7, $ 2 ; Moody 
V. Walters, 16 Ves. 302, 303, 307 to 314. 
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and stating, that the indorsement was made to enable 
her to have the sole use and power thereof; it was 
held, that the letter created a trust, the object of which 
were too indefinite*to enable the Court to execute it; 
aid that, therefore, the ^2000 formed a part of the 
donor’s personal estate.^ It was clear in this case, 
that the donee could not-take to her own sole use, for 
there was a superadded trust showing that not to be 
the intention of the donor; and, therefore, the property 
reverted to the donor, as it would upon the failure of 
any ordinary trust.® 

§ 979 So, where a testatrix- bequeathed the resi¬ 
due of her estate to her executor ^ upon trust to dis¬ 
pose of the some at such times and in such manner, 
and for such use and purposes as they shall think fit, 
it being my will, that the distribution thereof shall be 
left to their discretion ; ” it was held to be a trust in 
the executors of such a vague and uncertain nature, that 
it could not be executed by a Court of Equity, and it 
was therefore void; and the residuary estate so be¬ 
queathed was decreed to belong to the next of kin of 
the testatrix.® 

§ 980. Passing from these more general considerations 
in regard to Trusts, and the jurisdiction exercised in 
Equity over them, we may next proceed to examine 
them under the heads, into which they are usually 
divided, of Express Trusts and Implied Trusts; the lat¬ 
ter comprehending all those trusts, which are called 


1 Stubbs V. Sargon, 2 Keen, R. 225; Omanney v. Butcher, 1 Turn. 
^ Russ. 260, 270,271 ; Wheeler v. Smith, 9 How. U. S. C. 79. 

' »Po8l, § 1071 to 1073, 1156, 1183, 1197 a. See Wood w. Cox, 
8 M. & Craig, 681; S. C. 1 Keen, R. 317. 

a Fowler v, Garlike, 1 Russ, & Mylne, 232; Wheeler w. Smith, 8 How. 
. S. C. 79. 
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oonstruc^ve and resulting trusts. Express Trusts are 
those which are created by the direct and positive acts 
of the parties by some writing, or deed, or will. Not, 
that in those cases, the language of the Instrument 
need point out the nature, character, and limitations of 
the trust in direct terms, ipsmimis verUs ; for it is suffi¬ 
cient that the intention to create it can be fairly col¬ 
lected upon the face of the instrument from the terms 
used; and the trust can be drawn, as it were ex viscenbus 
verbonm} Implied Trusts are those, which are deducible 
from the nature of the transaction, as a matter, of clear 
intention, although not found in the words of the par¬ 
ties ; or which are superinduced upon the transaction 
by operation of law, as matter of Equity, independent 
of the particular intention of the parties. 

§ 981. The most usual cases of express trusts are 
found in preliminary sealed agreements, such as Mar¬ 
riage Articles, or Articles for the purchase of lands; 
or in formal conveyances, such as Marriage Settle¬ 
ments, Terms for years, Mortgages, and other Con¬ 
veyances and Assignments for the payment of debts, 
or for raising portions, or for other special purposes; 
or in last Wills and Testaments, in a variety of bequest 
and devises, involving fiduciary interests for private 
benefit, or public charity. Indeed, many of these instru¬ 
ments (as we shall abundantly see) will also be found 
to contain implied, constructive, and resulting Trusts; 
and the separate consideration of them throughout 
would, therefore, be scarcely attainable, without fre¬ 
quent repetitions of the same matters as well as of the 
same illustrations. 


1 Fisher v. Fields, 10 Johns. It. 494. 
28 # 
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§ 982. Iq regard to each of these subje^s, there 
are a great many nice and refined doctrines and dis¬ 
tinctions, which have been engrafted into Equity Juris¬ 
prudence, the full examination of which belongs rather 
to single treatises upon each particular topic, than to 
a general survey of the system, such as is embraced in 
the design of the present Commentaries. It may be 
added, that many of these doctrines and distinctions 
are the creations of Courts of Equity, acting upon the 
enlarged principles of social justice, ex ceqiio ct hono^ 
rather than express trusts created by the acts of the 
parties, or an exposition and execution of their declared 
intentions. So, that they may properly be said to fall 
within the scope of implied or constructive Trusts. In 
our subsequent remarks upon all of these topics, (which 
will necessar iiy be brief,) no attempt will be made 
nicely to distinguish between those Trusts, which are 
express, and those which are implied. Both will dc- 
‘casionally be blended, unless where the particular 
nature of the Trusts calls for some discrimination 
"between them. 
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CHAPTER XXy. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 

§ 983. And, in the first place, in regard to Marriage 
Settlements. Where an instrument, designed as a mar¬ 
riage settlement, is final in its character, and the nature 
and extent of the trust estates created thereby are 
clearly ascertained and accurately defined, so that no¬ 
thing further remains to be done according to the in¬ 
tention of the parties, there the trusts will be treated 
as executed trusts, and Courts of Equity will construe 
them in the same way as legal estates of the like na¬ 
ture would be construed at law upon the same lan¬ 
guage.^ Thus, if the language of the instrument would 
give a fee tail to the parents in a legal estate, they will 
be held entitled to a fee tail in the trust estate. But,, 
where no marriage settlement has actually been exe¬ 
cuted, but mere marriage articles only for a settlement, 
there. Counts of Equity, when called upon to execute 
them, will indulge in a wider latitude of interpretation, 
and will construe the words, according to the. presumed 
intention of the parties, most beneficially for the issue 
of the marriage. In executing such articles they will 
put it out of the power of the parents to defeat the 
issue, by requiring that the limitations in the marriage 
settlement should be what are called limitations in 


^ Fonbl. Eq. B. I, ch. 6, ^ 7, and note‘(n) ; Id. ^ 8, note (s): 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B, 2, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (A) ; Fearne on Conting. Rem. by Butler, p. 145 
to 148 (7ih edit.); Id. p. 133 to 136 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 360; Synge v. 
Hales, 2 B. & Heatt. 507 ; Jervoise v. Duke of Northumberland, 1 Jao. 
& Walk. 659, 571 ; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 61, p. 303 J8d edit.) 
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strict settlement; that is to say, instead of giving the 
parents a fee tail, the limitations will be made to them 
for life, with remainders to the first and other sons, &o., 
in the fee tail; and if the articles are applicable to 
daughters, the like limitations will be made to them 
also/ And in cases of executory trusts arising under 
wills, a similar favorable construction will be made in 
favor of the issue Jn carrying them into effect, if the 
Court can clearly see from the terms of the will that 
the intention of the testator is to protect the interests 
of the issue in the same way/ 

§ 984. There is, however, a distinction recognized in 
Equity between executory trusts created under mar- 


1 1 Fonbl. Eq. I). 1, ch. 7, and note (n) ; Id. § 8, note (s); Fearnc on 

Coniingr. Hem. p. UO to 114, by Butler (7th edit.) ; Earl of Stamford v, 
Hobart, 1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 28S; Glenorchy v. Bosville, Cas. Temp. Talb. 3; 
See 1 Wliite & Tudor's Eq. Leading Cases, I, and notes : Countess of Lin¬ 
coln V. Duke of Newcastle, 12 Ves. 218,227 ; Taggart v. Taggart, 1 Sch. 
Sc Lefr. 87. There is a most elaborate note of Mr. Fonblanque, (1 Fonbl. 
£q. B. 1, ch. 6, 8, note s,) on this subject, in which the distinction be¬ 

tween trusts executed and trusts executory is fully discussed, and the dis¬ 
tinction stated in the text is firmly maintained. I regret tha^dt is too long 
for an insertion in this place. See also Atherly on Marriage Settlement, 
ch. 7, p. 93 to 105. Lord Eldon, in Jervoise v. Duke of Northumberland, 
(1 Jac. & Walk, 5.59, 671.) has taken notice of the confused and inaccu¬ 
rate senses in which the words executory trusts and executed trusts are 
often used, lii one sense all trusts are executory, since the rextui f/ue trust 
may call for a conveyance and execution of the trust. But executory 
trusts are properly those where something remains to be done to complete 
the intention of the parties, and their act is not final. See Mott v. Buxton, 
7 Ves. 201; Hopkins w. Hopkins, 1 Atk. 591. 

2 Leonard ». Earl of Sussex,' 2 Vern. 626; Fapillon v. Voice, 2 P. Will. 
478 ; Glenorchy v. Bosville, Cas. Temp. Talb. 3 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 
6, ^ 8, and note (s); Countess of Lincoln v. Duke of Newcastle, 12 Ves. 

«227, 230, 231, 234 ; Fearne on Cont. Rem. by Butler, p. 113 to 148 (7th 
edit.) j Id. p. 184; Green v. Stephens, 17 Ves. 75, 76; Carter v. White, 
Ambler, R. 670 ; Sydney v. Shelley, 19 Yes. 366 ; Stonor v. Curwen, 6 
Sim.R. S64. 
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riage articles and those created under wills, in relation 
to the interpretation of them and the mode of carrying 
them into execution. In cases of marriage articles, 
Courts of Equity will, from the nature of the instru¬ 
ment, presume it to be intended for the protection and 
support to the interests of the issue of the marriage, 
and will, therefore, direct the articles to he executed in 
strict settlement, unless the contrary purpose clearly 
appear.! For otherwise, it would be in the power of 
the father to defeat the purpose of protecting and sup* 
porting such interests, and to appropriate the estate to 
Jiimsclf. But, in executory trusts under wills, all the 
parties take from the mere bounty of the testator; and 
there is no presumption that the testator means one 
quantity of interest rathey than another, an estate for 
life in the parent rather than an estate tail; for he has 
a right arbitrarily to give what estate he thinks fit, to 
the parent, or to the issue.® If, therefore, the words of 
marriage articles limit an estate for life to the father, ^ 
with remainder to the heirs of his body. Courts of 
Equity will decree a strict settlement, in conformity to 
the presumed intention of the parties. But, if the like 
words occur in executory trusts created by a will, there 
is no ground for Courts of Equity to decree the execu¬ 
tion of them in strict settlement, unless other words 
occur explanatory of the intent. The subject being a 
mere bounty, the intended extent of the bounty can be 
known only from the words in which it is conferred. If 
it is clearly ascertained from any thing in the will, that 


! Atherly on Marr, Settlctn. ch. 7, p. 93 to 101; Ante, § 974. 

® 1 Funbl. F,q. IJ. 1, ch. 6,^ 8; Jeremy on Eq, Juried. B. 1, ch. 1, ^2^, p- 
32 ; Id. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 2, p. 379; Jervoise i>. Duke of Northumberland, 1 
Jac. & Walk. 550, 551, 554. 
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the testator did not mean to use the expressions which 
he has employed, in a technical sense, Courts of Equity, 
decreeing such a settlement as he has directed, will in 
depart from his words in order to execute his intention. 
But they %ill follow his words, unless he has himself 
shown that he did not mean to use them in their proper 
sense; and they have never said that, merely because 
the direction was/or an entail, they could execute that 
by decreeing a strict settlement.* 

§ 985. In furtherance of the same beneficial purpose 
in favor of issue. Courts of Equity will construe an in¬ 
strument which might, under one aspect, be treated as 
susceptible of ? complete operation at law, to contain 
iherely executory marriage articles, if such an intent is 
apparent on the fiice of it; for this construction may be 
most important to the rights' and interests of the issue.^ 


* Blackburn v. Stabice, 2 Ves. & B. 370; Jervois v. Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, 1 Jac. & Walk. 559, 571, 574; Lord Deerhuret v. Duke of St. 
Albans, 5 Madd. U. 260; Synge v. Hales, 2 & Beatt. There is 

some language of Lord Eldon in The Countess of Lincoln v. Duke of 
Newcastle, 12 Ves. 5^27 to 230, which might lead to the conclusion that he 
held that there was no distinction between executory trusts under mar¬ 
riage articles and those created by a will. In that case, he said : There 
is no difference in the execution of an executory trust created by a will 
and of a covenant in marriage articles'—such a distinction would shake to 
their foundation the rules of equity.” But in Jervoise v. Duke of North¬ 
umberland, (I Jac. & Walk. 573,) he corrected the misapprehension of his 
opinion, and said : If it is supposed that I said there was no difference 
between marriage articles and executory trusts, and that they stood pre¬ 
cisely on the same ground, I never meant to say so. In marriage articles, 
the object of such settlement, th'e issue to be provided for, the intention to 
provide for such issue, and, in short, all the considerations that belong pe¬ 
culiarly to them, afford primd facie evidence of intent, which does not 
belong to executory trusts under wills.” 

2 Atherly on Mart. Sett. ch. 7, .p. 121 to 133 ; Trevor v. Trevor, 1 P. 
Will. 622 ; White v. Ttiurnborough, 2 Vern. 702. See 1 White Sc Tu¬ 
dor's £q. Lead Cal.- 30> and notes. 
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So an' instrument, as to one part of the property com¬ 
prised in it, may bo construed to be a final legal mar¬ 
riage settlement; and as to other property merely to be 
executory marriage articles.* 

§ 986. There is also a distinction in%/(mrts of 
Equity as to the parties, in whose favor the provisions 
of marriage articles will be specifically executed, or 
not.2 The parties seeking a specific execution of such 
articles, may be those who are strictly within the 
reach and influence of the consideration of the marriage, 
or claiming through them; such as the wife and issue, 
and those claiming under them; or they may be mere 
volunteers, for whom the settler is under no natural or 
moral obligation to provide, and yet who are included 
within the scope of the provisions in the marriage 
articles; such as his distant heirs or relatives, or mere 
strangers. Now, the distinction is, that marriage 
articles will be specifically executed upon the applica¬ 
tion of any persons within the scope of the consideration 
of the marriage, or claiming under such person j but 
not generally upon the application of mere volunteers.® 
But, where the bill is brought by persons who are 
within the scope of the marriage consideration, or 
claiming under them; there, Courts of Equity will 
decree a specific execution thoughout, as well in favor 
of the mere volunteers, as of the plaintiffs in the suit. • 
So that, indirectly, mere volunteers may obtain the full 
benefit of the articles, in the cases where they could not 


* Countess of Lincoln v, Duke of Newcastle, 12 Yes. 218; Vaughan v. 
Bursletn, 3 Bro. Ch. 101, 106. 

^ See Neves v. Scott, 0 Howard, U. S. 107; Dennison v. Gothring, 7 
Barr, 175; King v. Whitly, 10 Paige, 466. 

3 See Athetley on Marr. Sett. ch. 5, p. 13i to 146; Ante, ^ 433,706 a., 
793 e., 973; Post, $ 1040. 
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directly insist upon such rights. The ground of this 
peculiarity is, that, when Courts of Equity execute 
such articles at all, they execute them in toto, and not 
partially.^ 

§ 987^^ has been already stated, that, generally, 
marriage articles will sot he decreed in favor of mere 
volunteers.^ But an exception seems formerly to 
have been entertained in favor of a wife and children, 
claiming as volunteers (such as a wife and children 
under a subsequent marriage, or under a voluntary 


1 Atherley on M^rr. Sett. ch. 5, p. 1S5 to 130; Id. 131 to 135; Osgood 
V. Strode, 2.1*. Will. 255, 256 ; Trevor v. Trevor, 1 P. Will. 622 ; Goring 
V. Nash, 3 Atk. 1H6, 190. ' 

2 Ante, ^ 95, 169, 433, 706 a., 793, 793 a. ; West v. Erissey, 2 P. 
Will. 349; Kcitleby v. Atwood, 1 Vern. 298, 471 ; Stevens v. Trueman, 

1 Ves. 73 ; Williamson v. Codrington, 1 Ves. 512, 516; Colman v. Sar- 
rel, 1 Ves. jr. 50; S. C. 3 Bro. Ch. R. 13; Pulvertoft v. Pulvertoft, 18 
Ves. 99 ; Ellison v. Ellison, 6 Ves. 662; Graham v. Graham, 1 Ves. jr. 
275; Wycherley w..Wycherley, 2 Eden, R. 177, and note; Bunn v. Win- 
thiop, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 336, 337. This seems to be the general rule. But 
there are cases not easily reconcilable with it. See Vernon v. Vernon, 

2 P. Will. 594; Williamson v. Codrington, 1 Ves. 512, 514; Stephens v, 
Trueman, 1 Ves. 73; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 320, 328; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 
1, § 7, notes (») (r) ; Id. ch. 5, ^ 2, note (h ); 2 Fonbl. B. 2, ch. 6, ^ 2, 
and note (t). Lord Eldon in Ellison v. Ellison, 6 Ves. 662, has stated 
the general doctrine in equity to be, that voluntary trusts, executed by a 
conveyance, will be held valid, and enforced in equity. But, if the trust 
is executory, and rests merely in covenant, it will not be executed. The 

* exception in favor of meritorious claimants, such as a wife or children, is 
admitted by the same learned judge, in Pulvertoft v. Pulvertoft, 18 Ves. 
99. Mr Chancellor Kent, in Bunn v. Wiiithrop, 1 Johns. Ch.R. 336, 337, 
has examined many of the cases, and adopted Lord Eldon’s conclusion. 
With respect to ci^ltel interests, he maintains, that an agreement under 
seal imports a consideration at law; and that, therefore, a bond, though 
voluntary and without consideration, will support a decree for executing 
the trust; relying on Lechmere v. Earl of Carlisle, 3 P. Will. 222, and 
Beard, v. Nuthall, I Vern. 427; Ante, ^ 973, 979, a., Walwyn v. Coutts, 

3 Meriv. B. 708. See also Minturn v. Seymour, 4 Johns. Ch. R 500. 
Antrobus v. Siniiii,'12 Ves. 44 to 46, and Colman v. Sarrell, 1 Ves. jr. 54, 
seem contra. 
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contract made before or after marriage, and not in 
consideration thereof,) upon the ground, that the 
settler is under a natural and moral obligation to 
prpvide for them,^ upon the same principle which has 
been applied in favor of a wife and children in cases 
of a defective execution of powers.* But against 
what persons Courts of Equity ought, in favor of a 
wife or children, to interfere, was a point w'hich was 
thought to admit of more question. It was said, that 
they ought to interfere to enforce the specific execu¬ 
tion of such volun(,ary contracts or voluntary articles, 
against the heir at law of the voluntary settler, unless, 
perhaps, where he was. a son wholly unprovided for. 
But, whether they ought to interfere against the settler' 
himself in such a case, was a matter upon which 
there was more diversity of opinion and judgment. 
However, the wdiole doctrine seems now overthrown; 
and the general principle is established, that in no case 
whatsoever will Courts of Equity interfere in favor of 
mere volunteers, whether it be upon a voluntary contract, 
or a covenant, or a settlement, however meritorious may 
be the consideration, and although they stand in the 
relation of a wife or child.^ 


4 

1 Atlierly on Marriage Sett. ch. 5, p. 131 to 139; Osgood v. Stroie. 
2 P. Will. 245; Iihill v. Beane, 1 Vcs. 216 ; Roe v. Milton, 2 Wils. R. 
356; Goring r. Nash, 3 Atk. 186 ; Pulverlofl v. Pulverloft, 18 Ves. 99; 
Ellison 0. Ellison, 6 Ves. 002; Ante, $ 433, 706 a., 787, 793 a., 973; 
Ellis V. Nimmo, 1 Lloyd & Goold, R. 333. But see Holloway v. llcad- 
ington, 8 Sim. R. 324, 325; Jeflorys o. Jefferya, i Craig & Phillips, 138, 
141; Moure t>. Croftun, 3 Jones & Lat. 438. 

* Ante, ^ 95, 169, 170, and note. ' 

3 Holloway ». Headington, 8 Simons, R. 325; Jefferys «. Jefferys, 1 
Craig & Phillips, 138, 141; Ante, ^ 433, 706, 706 a., 787, 793, 793 A, 
973-; Post, ^ 1040 a, 
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§ 988. In regard to terms for years and personal 
chattels, it may be observed, that they are capable of 
being limited in equity in strict settlement, in the 
same way, and to the same extent, as real estate ^ of 
inheritance may be; so as to be transmissible, like 
heirlooms.^ The statute dc Doni% doe^ not extend 
to entail of any thing, except real estates of inherit¬ 
ance. But, nevertheless, estates ])ur autre vicj apd 
terms of years, and personal cliattels are now held to 
be susceptible of being settled in tail, and rendered 
unalienable almost for as long a tipe, as if they were 
strictly entailable. 

§ 989. In regard to estates iwr autre vie, they may, 
at law, be defused or limited in strict settlement by 
way of remainder, lika estates of inheritance; and the 
remainderman will take as special occupant.^ But 


1 Atherly on Marr. Sett. ch. 5, 131 to 139 ; Goring v. Naali, 3 Aik. 
185; S. C. cited 1 Ves. 513 ; Ante, ^433. I content myself with refer¬ 
ring to Mr. Atherley’s examination of this subject, in his work on Mar¬ 
riage Settlements, (ch. 6, p. 131 to 145,) and Lewin on Trusts, (ch. 9, 
p, 110 to 137,) where, indeed, the authorities cited may be thought to 
afford some grounds for doubt and further consideration. Co. Lilt. 18 6., 
note (7), by Hargrave ; Co. Litt. 20 a., note (5), by Hargrave; 1 IMadd. 
Ch. Pr. 367 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 2, note (rf); 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, 
ch. 4, ^ 2, role (/). In the case of Ellis v. Nimino, (1 Lloyd & Goold, 
R. 33.3,) the subject was discussed at largt by Lord Chancellor Sugden, 
who affirmed the doctrine, that a postnuptial agreement, making provision 
for a child, ought to be enforced in Equity against the settler, as being 
grounded on a meritorious consideration. Butin Holloway v. Hcadingtnn, 
8 Sira. R. 325, the Vice Chancellor (Sit L. Shadwell) expressed some 
doubt upon the case of Ellis v. Nimmq, and the case has since been shaken, 
and seems overthrown hy the case of Jefferys v. Jefferys, 1 Craig & Pliil- 
lips, 138,141. See Moore v. Crofton, 3 Jones & Lat. 438. 

9 Low t>. Burron, 3 P. Will. 262, and Mr. Cox’s notes; Fearne on 
Conling. Rem. by Butler, p. 493 to 499, (7th edit.); Doe. d. Blake v. 
Luxton, 6 Terra. Rep. 291, 292 ; Finch v. Tucker, 2 Vern. 184; Baker 
V. Bay ley, 2 Vern. 225. 
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those, who have an interest therein in the nature of 
estates tail, may bar their issue, and all remainders 
over, by the alienation of the estate pur aidre vie ; as 
thos? who are, strictly speaking, tenants in tail of 
legal estates, may do by fine and recovery.^ 

§ 990. In regard to estates in terms of years and 
personal chattels, the manner of settling them is differ¬ 
ent ; for in them no remainder can at law be limited. 
But they may be entailed at law by an executory 
devise, or by a deed of trust in Equity, as effectually 
as estates of inheritance, and with the same limitations 
as to perpetuity.^ However, the vesting of an interest 
in a term for years or in chattels in any person, equiva¬ 
lent to a tenancy in tail, confers upon such person the 
absolute property in such term or chattels, and bars 
the issue, and all subsequent limitations, as effectually, 
as a fine and recovery would do in cases of pure entails, 
or as an alienation would do in the case of conditional 
fees, and estates pur autre vic^ If, in the case of a 
term of years, or of chattels, the limitations over are 
too remote, the whole property vests in the first 
taker."* 


* Co. Litt. 20 note (5); Fearne on Conting. Rem. by Rutler, p. 493 
to 409 (7ih edit.); 2 Ijiack. Comm. 113, 259, 260; Wastneysv. Chappell, 
1 Bro. Pari. II. 475 ; Norton v. Frecker, 1 Aik. 525; Low «. Burron, 3 P. 
Will. 202, and Mr. Cox’s notes; Gray v. Mannock, 2 Eden, R. 339; 
Blake v. Luxton, Cooper, R. 178, 184, to 186; Forster v. Forster, 2 Atk. 
260. 

^ Ante, ^ 814, and note, ^ 845 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, $ 2, and note 
(/); 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, § 2, note (d); Wright v. Cartwright, 
1 Burr. 282, 284. 

3 Co. Litt. 18 A, Hargrave’s note (7); Co. Litt. 20 a., Hargrave’s note 
(5); Matthew Manning’s case, 8 Co. R. 91, 95; Lampet’s case, 10 Co. 
R. 47; Fearne on Conting. Rem. by Butler, 402, 403 (7th edit.); 1 Madd. 
Ch. Pr. 367; Goudright v. Parker, 1 M. & Selw. 692; 3 Kent, Comm. 
Lect. 35, p. 352 (3d edit.) ; 2 Fonbl. B. 2, ch. 4, § 2, note (d). 

* Co. Litt. 20 a., Harg. note (5); 1 Madd. Ch. Fr. 367. 
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§ 991. In marriage settlements it is, that we princi¬ 
pally find limitations made to trustees to preserve 
contingent remainders. Trusts of this sort arose out 
of the doctrine in Chudleigh’s case,^ and Archer’s case,® 
although it is said, that they were not put in practice 
until the time of the Usurpation.^ The object of these 
limitations is to prevent ‘the destruction of contingent 
remainders by tbe tenant for life, or other party, before 
the remainder comes in esse, and is vested in the re¬ 
mainderman. The great dispute irf Chudleigli’s ’case 
wVs concerning the power of feoffees to uses, created 
since the Statute of Uses of 27 Henry VIII. ch. 10, to 
destroy contingent uses by fine or feoffment before the 
contingent uces came into being. It w^as determined, 
that the feoffees possessed such a power; and also, that 
they had in them a possibility of seisin to serve such con¬ 
tingent uses when they came into being, and a sciniilla 
juris, or power of entry, in case their estate was de¬ 
vested, to restore that possibility. At this lime it had 
not been decided that the destruction of the particular 
estate for life, by the feoffment or other conveyance of 
the cestui que use for life, before the contingent remain¬ 
der became vested, was a destruction of the contingent 
remainder. But that point was settled in the affirma¬ 
tive a few years afterwards in Archer’s case.^ 

§ 992. There being then at law, under these deter¬ 
minations, a power in the general feoffees to uses. 


1 1 Co. R. 120. 

»lCo. R.66. 

® Per Lord Hardwicke, in Garth v. Cotton, 1 Dick. R. 191 ; S. C. 
1 Ves. 555; 3 Atk. 751; Fearne on Conting. Rem. by Butler, 325, 326. 
(7th edit.) 

* Ibid.; Fearne on Coming. Rem. by Botler, 290, and note (h); Id. 291 
to 300 j Chudleigh’e case, 1 Co. R. 120; Archer’s case, 1 Co. R. 06. 
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either to preserve, or to destroy these contingent uses ad 
lihUum, and also a power in the cestui qiic use for life also 
to destroy them, there arose a necessity to remedy 
these defects. And it was done by vesting a limitation 
in cehain trustees, eo nomine, upon an express trust to 
preserve such contingent remainders. So that thereby 
the whole inheritance might come entire to the cestui 
qiic use in contingency, in like manner as trustees to 
uses ought to have preserved them before the Statute 
of Uses, when, thd^ were but trusts, to bo executed by 
Courts of Eqdity.^ 

§ 993. It was at first a question, whether upon such 
a limitation to trustees, after a prior limitation for life, 
they took any estate in the land, or only a right of 
entry on the forfeiture or surrender of the first tenant 
for life, by reason that the limitation, being only dur¬ 
ing his life, could not commence, or take effect after, 
his death. But it was settled, that the trustees had the 
immediate freehold in them, as an estate pur autre vie; 
and that at law they could maintain and defend any 
action respecting the freehold.® Upon this ground it 
is that such trustees are entitled to an injunction in 
Equity to prevent waste in the lands, and in mines, 
and timber thereon; as these constitute a valuable, and 
sometimes the most valuable, portion of the inherit¬ 
ance, which the trustees are bound to preserve. In 
short, as has been observed by Lord Hardwicke, the 
duty of such trustees being to preserve the inheritance, 
every assistance will be granted by Courts of Equity 


^ Garth v. Cotton, I Dick. R. 194. 

® Ibid.; Duncoinb u, Duncomb, 3 Lev. 437; Fearne on Cont. Rem. by 
Butler, 326 (7th edit.) 
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in support of their trust, and to aid them in its due 
accomplishment.^ 

§ 994. On the other hand, Courts of Equity will 
treat, as a distinct breach of trust, every act of such 
trustees inconsistent with their proper duty, and will 
give relief to the parties injured by such misconduct.^ 
If, therefore, they should, in violation of their trust, 
join in any conveyance to destroy the contingent uses 
or remainders, they will be held responsible therefor. 
If the persons, taking under sue# conveyance, are 
volunteers, or have notice of the trust, the^ will be held 
liable to the same trusts, andt decreed to restore the 
estate. If they are purchasers without notice, then the 
lands are,irdeed, discharged of the trust; but the trus¬ 
tees themselves will be held liable for the breach in 
Equity, and will be decreed to purchase lands with 
their own money, equal in value to the lands sold, and 
to hold them upon the same trusts and limitations, as 
they held those sold by them.^ 

§ 995. But it is not every case, in which trustees 
have joined in a conveyance to destroy contingent re¬ 
mainders, that they will be deemed guilty of a breach 
of trust.^ In some cases, Courts of Equity will even 
compel them to join in conveyances, which may aflect, 
or destroy such remainders. And, in such cases, it 


1 Garth v. Cotton, 1 Dick. 195 to 197, 205, 208, 219 ; Eden on Tnj. ch. 
0, p. 167, 168; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 395 to 397; Stansfiekl v. Harbcrgham, 
10 Ves. 278. 

2 Gkrth V. Cottod, 1 Dick. 199. 

3 Garth Gorton, 1 Dick. R. 199, 200 to 202, 205, 208, 219; Pye v. 
Gorges, Prec. Ch. 3Q8; S. C. 1 .P. Will. 128; Mansel v. Manse), 2 P. 
Will. 680 to 685; Fearne on Conling. Rem. by Butler, 326, 327 (7ih 
edit.); I Madd. Ch, Pr. 393, 394. 

^ Moody V. Walters, 16 Ves. 302, 303, 307 to 314. 
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has beon supposed that what they may bo compelled 
to do by suit, if voluntarily done, will not be deemed a 
broach of trust.^ But the cases, in which Courts of 

f 

Equity will compel trustees to join in such convey¬ 
ances, are (as has been correctly said) rare. They have 
happened under peculiar circumstances; either o£pres¬ 
sure to discharge encumbrances, prior to the settlement; 
or in favor of creditors, where the settlement was vo¬ 
luntary; or for the advantage of persons, who were 
the first objects fl^tho settlement; as, for example, to 
enable the first son to make a settlement upon an ad¬ 
vantageous marriage.^ 

§ 996. There is no question, however, that the trus¬ 
tees may join with the cesiiii qiie trust in tail in any 
conveyance to bar the entail; for that is no breach of 
trust, but precisely w^hat they may be compelled to do; 
although the cestui quo trust himself might have barred 
such entail without their joining in it.® But there is 
a great distinction between cases where Courts of 
Equity ivill compel trustees to join in a conveyance to 
destroy contingent remainders, and cases where they 
will decree them to bo guilty of a breach of trust for 
such an act, -when it is voluntarily done by them. 
Thus, for example. Courts of Equity will not punish 
trustees, as guilty of a breach of trust, for joining in a 
conveyance of the cestui que trust in tail, to bar the 


1 Moody V. Wallers, 10 Vcs. 310. 

2 Feann on Conting. Rem. by Butler, 331 to 337, and the cases there 
cited; 1 Madd. Cli. Pr. 394, 3U5; Moody v. Walters, IG Ves. 301 to S14, 
and cases there cited. 

3 Fearno on Conting. Hem. by Butler, 133; 1 Eq. Abridg. 384, E. I, 
n<»te; Robinson v. Coroyns, Cas. Temp. Tal.b. 166; Boteler v. Alington, 
1 Bro. Cli. R. 7d, and Belt’s note (5); Marwoud v. Turner, 3 P. Will. 
165, 171; Biscoe v. Perkins, 1 Ves. & B. 485.* 
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entail. And yet it is equally clear, that they will not 
compel them to join in such conveyance.^ The ground 
of this distinction is, that trustees to support contin¬ 
gent remainders are considered as honorary trustees 
for the benefit of the fiimily j and the interests of man¬ 
kind require them to bo treated as such by all Courts 
of Justice. And, unless a 'violation of their trust ap-’ 
pears. Courts - of F.quity ought not to take away all 
their disoretion ; or to direct them to join in any 
conveyance without the order of suJra court, although 
the trustees may be of opinion that the interests of the 
family require it. The effect of such a doctrine would 
be to make the Courts of Equity the trustees of all the 
estates in the country.^ 

§ 907. It is not a little difficult to ascertain from 
the authorities the true nature and extent of the duties 
and liabilities of trustees to preserve contingent remain¬ 
ders ; and in what cases they may or ought to join in 
conveyances to destroy them or not. Lord Eldon has 
expressed himself unable to deduce the true principle 
from them. Ilis language is; " The cases arc uniform 
to this extent; that if trustees, before the first tenant 
in tail is of ago, join in destroying the remainders, 
they are liable to a breach of trust; and so is every 


1 Moody Walters, 16 Vcs. 301 to 314; Biscoe v. Perkins, 1 V. & 
Beam. 401; Woodhouse r.‘Hoskins, 3 Atk. 22; S. C. cited 16 Vcs. 308; 
Barnard v. Large, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 354; Osbrey, v. Bury, 1 B. & Beait. 58. 

® Moody V, Wallers, 16 Ves. 310, 311 ; Biscuc v. Perkins, 1 Vcs. & 
Beam. 391. Lord Ilardwicke, in Potter w. Chapman, (Ambler, R. 99,) 
said, that if a trust is personal, and has not been corruptly exercised, 
Coarts of Equity will not interpose. This remark is applicable, not to 
cases like those of trustees to preserve contingent remainders, but to 
trusts purely pi^nal, and in the discretion of the trustee, as to their 
exeicise.' > * 
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purchaser under them with notice. But, when we come 
to the situation of trustees to preserve remainders, who 
have joined in a recovery after the first tenant in tail 
is of age, it is difficult to say more, than that no judge 
in equity has gone the length of holding that he would 
punish them as for a breach of trust; even in a case, 
where they would not have been directed to join. The 
result is, that they seem to have laid down, as the 
safest rule for trustees, but certainly most inconvenient 
for the general iillerests of mankind, that it is better 
for the trustees never to destroy the remainders, even if 
the tenant in tail concurs without the direction of the 
Court. The ne'kt consideration is, in what cases the 
Court will direct then^ to join. And, if I am governed 
by what my predecessors have done, and refused to do, 
I cannot collect, in what cases trustees would or would 
not be directed to join; as it requires more abilities 
than I possess, to reconcile the different cases with refer¬ 
ence to that question. They all, however, agree, that 
these trustees are honorary trustees; that they cannot 
be compelled to join; and all the judges protect them¬ 
selves from saying, that if they had joined, they should 
bo punished; always assuming that the tenant in tail 
must be twenty-one.”^ 


1 Biscoo V. Perkins, 1 V. & Beam. 491, 403. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

TEEMS FOE YEAES. 

t 

§ 998. In the next plfice, in regard to terms' for 
YEARS, whereby trusts are created to subserve the 
special objects of the parties. Th# creation of long 
terms for years, for the purpose of securing'money, 
lent on mortgage of the land, tools its rise from the in¬ 
conveniences of the ancient way of. making mortgages 
in fee by way of feoffment and other solemn convey¬ 
ances, with a condition of defeasance. ’ For, by such 
mode, if the condition was not punctually performed 
the estate of the mortgage at law became absolute, and 
was subject to encumbrances made by him; and even 
(as some thought) to the dower of his wife. Hence it 
became usual to create long terms of years upon the 
like condition; because, among other reasons, such 
terms on the death of the mortgagee became vested in 
his personal representatives, who "were also entitled to 
the debt, and could properly discharge it.^ But, as this 
subject will be more fully considered hereafter,® it is 
only necessary to say in this place, that, by analogy to 
the case of mortgages, terms fox years were often 
created for securing the payment of jointures and por¬ 
tions for children, and for other special trusts. Such 


1 Black. Connin. 158; 3 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, § 3,-(i); Id. B. 3, ch. 1, 
§ 3, and note (i); Co. Lilt. 290 b., Butler’s note (1), ^ 13; Id. 208 o., 
note (1); Bao.f^bridg. Mortgage^ A. 

9 See Post, chapter on Mortgages, ^ 1004 to 1035. 
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terms do not determine upon the mere performance of 
the trusts for which they are created, unless there be a 
special proviso to that effect in the deed. The legal 
interest thus continues in the trustee after the trusts 
are performed ; although the owner of the fee is en¬ 
titled to the equitable and beneficial interest therein. 
At law the possession of the lessee for years is deemed 
to be the possession of the owner of the freehold. 
And, by analogy. Courts of Equity hold that where 
the tenant for the term of years is but a trustee for the 
owner of the inheritance, he shall not oust his cestuique 
trust, ov obstruct him in any act of ownership, or in 
making any assurances of his estate. In these respects, 
therefore, the term is consolidated with the inheritance. 
It follows the descent to the heir, and all the alienations 
made of the inheritance, or of any particular estate or 
interest carved out of it by deed, or by will, or by act' 
of law.i In short, a term, attendant upon the inherit- 


^ 2 Fonbl. E(j. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 3, not« (t), § 4, note (o); Co. Litt. 290 6., 
Butler’s-nole (1), ^ 13; Whitchurch v. Whitchurch, 2 P. Will. 236; 
Charlton Low, 3 P. Will. 3.30; Villers w. Villers, 2 Atk. 72; Wil¬ 
loughby V. Willoughby, 1 Term Rep. 765. This whole subject was fully 
considered by Lord llardwickc, in bis masterly judgment in Willoughby 
V. Willoughby (1 Term Rep. 703.) The following extract from that 
opinion contains a clear exposition of the points in the text. “ What is 
the nature of a term attendant upon the inheritance ? The attendance of 
terms for years upon the inheritance is the creature of a Court of Equity, 
invented partly to protect real property, and partly to keep it in the right 
channel. In order to it, this Court framed the distinction between such 
attendant terms, and terms in gross, notwithstanding that, in the consi¬ 
deration of the Common Law, they are both the same, m equally keep 
out the owner of the fee, so long as they subsist. But as Equity always 
considers, who has the right in conscience to the land, and on that ground 
makes one man a trustee for another; and as the Commoii Law allows 
the possession of the tenant fur years 1o bo the possession of the owner of 
the freehold, this Court said, where the tenant for years is but a trustee 
for the owner of the inheritance, he shall not keep out his cesfui que trust, 
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ance by express declaration, or by implication of law, 
may be said to be governed in Equity by the same 


nor pari ratione, obstruct him in doing any acts of ovmership, or in mak¬ 
ing any assurances of his estate. And, therefore, in Equity, such a term 
for years-shail yield, ply, and bo moulded according to the uses, esilites, 
or chaiges, which the owner of the inheritance declares, or carves out of 
the fee. Thus, the don^’nion of real property was kept entire. Of this 
we meet with nothing in oiir-books before Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
mortgages by long terms of years began to come into, use. liefore that 
lime, the law looked upon very long terms with a jealous eye, and laid 
them under violent presumptions of fraud ; 'oecaiise they fended to prevent 
the crown of iis forfeitures, and the lord of the fruits of his tenures. 
Neither could there, much before that time, be any use of a term attendant 
upon the inheritance, 1.0 preserve the Iinr>itations of a settlement, in many 
cases; because the .anantfor years was in the power of the owner of the 
freehold, till the statuu 21 Hen. YIIT. c. 15, which enabled him to falsify 
a recovery against the tenant of the freehold. Till then, by such a re¬ 
covery, the term was gone, and, consequently, could attend upon nothing. 
But since the law was altered by that statute, and the term was preserved, 
this Court could day hold bf it. Proceeding upon these principles, wher¬ 
ever a term fur years has been vested in a stranger, in trust fur the 
owner of the inheritance, whether by trust expressly declared, or by con¬ 
struction or judgment of this court, wbich is called a trust by operation of 
law, this Court has said, that the trust or henefieial interest of such a 
term shall follow or be eflucted by all such conveyances, ussuronces, or 
charges, as the owner creates of the inheritance. Although the law says, 
that the term and the fee being in diflerent persons, they are separate, 
distinct estates, and the one not merged in the other, yet the beneficial and 
profitable interest of both being in the same person, Equity «viil unite 
them for the sake of keeping the properly entire. Therefore, if the 
owner of the inheritance levy a fine sur conusance de droit^ or suffer a 
common recovery to uses, the trust 'of the term shall follow, and be go¬ 
verned by those uses, although a term for years is nut the subject of a fine 
sur conusance de droil, much less of a common recovery ; uor would 
Equity allow t^ trust of a term in gross to bo settled with such limita¬ 
tions. Tills d()ctrinc is always allowed to have ils,full effect as between 
the representatives, that is, the heir, cither in fee-simple or fee-tail, of the 
owner of the inheritance, and the executor, and all persons claiming as 
volunteers under him ; though certain distinctions have been admitted as 
to creditors^ which are not materia) to the present case. And, in general, 
the rule hashceft the same, whether the trust of the term be created by 
express declaration, or arise by construction and judgment of this Court. 
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rules, generally, to which the inheritance is sub¬ 
ject.^ 

§ 999. Still, although the trust or benefit of the 
term is annexed to the inheritance, the legal interest of 
the term remains distinct and separate from it at law, 
and the whole benefit and advantage to be made of 
the term arises from this separation. For, if twp or 
more persons have claims upon the inheritance under 
different titles, a term of years attendant upon it is still 
so distinct from it, that, if any one of them obtains an 
assignment of it, then (unless ho is affected by some 
of the circumstances which Equity considers as fraud¬ 
ulent, or as otherwise controlling his rights) he will 
be entitled, both at law and in Equity, to the estate for 
the whole continuance of the term, to the utter exclu¬ 
sion of all the other claimants. This, if the term is of 
long duration, absolutely deprives all the other claim¬ 
ants of every kind of benefit in the land.'-^ 


On this groutul are the cases of TifTin v. Tiffin. 3 Ch. Cas. 49 and and 
Vern. 1; J3esr v. Siaiuford, 3 Vern. 420, and Preced. in Chan. 253 ; Hay- 
tor w. Rod, 1 P. Will. 3fi0; Whitchurch i\ Whitchurch, before the Lord’s 
Commissioners, 1725, 2 P. Will. 230, and Lady Dudley v. Lord Dudley. 
Precedents in Chancery, 241, 2 Chan. Cas. 160, which was a case on the 
custom of London. All these cases were cited at the bar; and I choose 
to put them together without staling them particularly, because they all 
tend only to prove this general proposition. But, although in all these 
cases, this Court considers the trust of the term, as anne.xed to the inhe¬ 
ritance ; yet the legal estate of the term is always separate from it, and 
must be so ; otherwise it would be merged. And this gives the Court an 
opportunity to make use orsuch terms, as a guard and protection loan 
equitable owner of the inheritance against mesne convsjrances, which 
would carry the fee at Common Law ; or to a person, who is both legal 
and equitable owner of the inheritance, against such mesne encumbrances, 
as he ought not to be ail'cctcd with in conscience. And, here, the t'ourt 
often disannexes the trust of the term from the strict legal fee ; but still 
in support of right.” 

* Sudgen on Vendors, ch. 9, ^ 2, n. 7, p. 460. 

3 Co. Liu. 290 6., Butler’s note (1), ^ 13. 
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§ 1000. Supposing, therefore, that A. purchases an 
estate, which, previous to his purchase, had been sold, 
mortgaged, leased, and charged with every kind of 
encumbrance to which real property is subject; in 
this case A. and the other purchasers, and all the en¬ 
cumbrancers have equal claim upon the estate. This 
is the meaning of the expression, that their equity is 
equal. But, if there is a term of years subsisting in 
the estate, which was created prior to the purchases, 
mortgages, or other encumbrances, and A. procures an 
assignment of it in trust for himself, this gives him the 
legal interest in the lands during the continuance of 
the term, absolutely discharged from, and unaffected 
by any of the purchases, mortgages, and other encum¬ 
brances, subsequent to the creation of the term, but 
prior to his own purchase. This is the meaning of the 
expression in assignments of terms, that they are to 
protect the purchaser from all mesne encumbrances. 
But it is to be observed, that A., to be entitled in 
. equity to the benefit of the term, must have all the 
following requisites: he must bo a purchaser for a va¬ 
luable consideration; his purchase n>ust, in all respects, 
be a fair purchase, and free from every kind of fraud; 
and at the time of his purchase he must have no notice 
of the prior conveyance, mortgage charge, or other 
encumbrance. It is to be observed, that mortgagees, 
lessees, and other encumbrancers, are purchasers in this 
sense, to the amount of their several charges,*interests, 
or rights. If any person of this description, unaffected 
by notice or fraud, takes a defective conveyance or 
assignment of the fee, or cf any estate carved out of it, 
defective either by reason of some prior conveyance, 
or some prior charge or encumbrance; and if he also 
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takes an assignment of a term to a trustee for himself, 
or to himself, where he takes the conveyance of the 
inheritance to his trustee; in each of these cases he is 
entitled to the full benefit of the term ; that is, he may 
use the legal estate of the term to defend his possession 
during the continuance of the term; or, if he has lost 
the possession, to recover it at Common Law,% pre¬ 
ference to all claimants prior to his purchase, but sub¬ 
sequent to his term.* 

§ 1001. At the Common Law all terms for years 
are (as has been intimated) deemed to be terms in 
gross.2 And Courts of Equity, when they hold terms 
for years to be attendant upon the inheritance, always 
do so by affecting the person, howling the term, with a 
trust for that purpose, either upon the express declara¬ 
tion of the parties, or by implication of law. If the 
term is made attendant upon the inheritance by express 
declaration, it is immaterial whether the term, if it were 
in the same hands with the inheritance, would or would 
not have merged; or whether it be subject to some 
ulterior limitation, to which the inheritance is not sub- 


' Ibid. The whole of these two last sections have been copied almost 
verbatim from Mr. Butler’s learned note to Co. Litt. 290 6., ^ 13, which 
gives a thorough, and, at the same time, a condensed view of the doctrines 
of Equity on this subject. The notes of Mr. Fonblanqiie on the same sub¬ 
ject are highly valuable. 2 Funbl. Eq. B. 2, eh. 4, ^ 3, notes (1) (/), ^ 4, 
note (o). The bssis of the general statements by each of these distinguish¬ 
ed authors will be found in the opinion of Lord Hardwicke in the case of 
Willoughby t). Willoughby, 1 Term. llep. 765. See also Sugden on Ven¬ 
dors, ch.!), ^ 2, p 387 to 462 (7th edit.) ; Id. p. 510 to p. 529 (9th edit.) 
1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 400 to 413; Powell on Mortg. ch. 8, p. 189, 390 ; Id. 
404 to 513, and the notes of Coventry and Hughes. 

2 Willoughby V. Willoughby, 1 T. Rep. 765; Scott v. Fenhoullett, 

1 Bro. Ch. R. 69, 70. 
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ject; for the express declaration will be sufficient to 
make it attendant upon the inheritance. But, if the 
term is to be Inade attendant upon the inheritance by 
implication of law, then it is necessary that it should 
not be subject to any other limitation, and that the 
owner of the inheritance should be entitled to the 
whole trust in the term.* The general rule is, that 
where the same ^person has the inheritance and the 
term in himself, although he has in one the equitable 
interest, and in the other the legal interest, there the 
inheritance by implication draws to itself the term, and 
makes that attendant upon it. ' For, as at law, if tljc 
legal estate in the term and in the inheritance come 
into the same hand, tje term is merged, and the estate 
goes to the heir; so in Fiquity, where the one estate is 
equitable, and the other legal, it is in the nature of a 
merger j and the trust of the term will follow the in¬ 
heritance.® 

§ 1002. But, although a term may be so attendant 
upon the inheritance; yet, as the legal estate in it 
remains distinct and separate from the inheritance at 
laAV, it may at any time be disannexed therefrom by 
the proper acts of the parties in interest, and be turned 


^ 2 Fonbl. Eq.B. 2,ch. 4,^ 3, note (/); Scott v. Fenhoullet, 1 Bro.Ch. 

R. 70, and Mr. Bell’s notes. If there be a substantial intervening interest 
in a third person, there, the term will not by implication or without an ex¬ 
press declaration be attendant upon the inheritance. Scott v. Fenhoullet, 
1 Bro. Ch. 11. 00, 70, and Mr. Bell's notes. Sugden on Vendors, ch. i), 
^ 2, art. 6, p. 455 to 45t), (7th edit.) Id. p. 521 to 525, (9tli edit.) 

9 Capel V. Girdler, 9 Ves. 510; Best v. .Stamford, 2 Freem. R. 288; 

S. C. Free. Ch. 202 ; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 9, ^ 2, art. 6, p. 455 to 459, 
(7lh edit.) ; Id. p. 521 to 525 (9th edit.) Whitchurch v. Whitchurch, 2 
P. VVtll. 336; Sidney v. Shelly, 19 Ves. 352 ; Kelly v. Power, 2 Ball & 
Beau. 253. 
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s, 

\ * 

into a term in gross at law.. And a term so attendant 
becomes a term in gross, when it fails of a freehold to 
support it, or it is divided from the inheritance by 
different limitations from those of the latter.^ In many 
cases, the distinction between terms in gross and terms 
attendant upon the inheritance, is highly important; 
the former being generally treated as mere personalty; 
the latter, as partaking of the realty, and following the 
fate of the inheritance. Thus, for example, a term 
attendant upon the inheritance will not pass by a will 
not executed, so as to pass real estate under the Sta¬ 
tute of Frauds. So, such a term is real assets in the 
hands of the heir; for the Statute of Frauds having 
made a trust in fee assets in the .hands of the heir, the 
term, which follows the inheritance, and is subject to all 
the charges, which would affect the inheritance, must 
also be real assets.® On the contrary, a term in gross is 
personal assets only.^ 

^ § 1003. It would lead us too far from the immediate 
object of these Commentaries to go at large into all 
the doctrines of Courts of Equity in regard to terms 
for years, created upon special trusts. It may be 
remarked, however, that where such terms are created 
to raise portions for children upon marriage settlements, 
and the settler also personally covenants to pay such 
portion.s, the real estate is considered as the primary 
fund, and the personal estate of the covenantor as auxi- 


* Fotibl. Eq. B. 2, cli. 4, ^ 3, and notes (/) (1) ; Willoughby t>. Wil¬ 
loughby, 1 Term R. 7fi5, 770. 

- 2 Eonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 6, and notes (r) (s); Sugden on Vendors, 
ch. 0, ^ 2, art. 7 p. 459 to 461; Id. p. 525 to 528 (9ih edit.) 

3 Ibid. 
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liary only.i If there be no such personal covenant 
for the payment of the portions, but only a covenant 
to settle lands, xind to raise a term of years out of the 
lands for securing the portions, in such a case, even 
although there be a bond to perform the covenant, the 
portions arc not in any event payable out of his per¬ 
sonal estate.^ 


1 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 327, 398; Leclimero t*. Charlton, 15 Ves. 197, 19S. 
Ante, ^ 674, 575 ; Post, $ 1248, 1249. 

2 Ibid.; Edwards v. Freeman, 2 P. Will 437, 438.—Very intricate 
questions have arisen, as to the lime when'portions are to be raised by 
trustees for the benefit of children, especially upon reversionary interests. 
Upon this subject 1 cannot do better man to quote a passage from the 
learned Commentaries of Mr. Chancellor Kent. (4 Kent. Comm. Lect. 
58, p. 118 to 15, 3d edit.) “A very vexatious question has been agi¬ 
tated, and has distressed the English Courts, from the early case of 
Graves v. Mattison, down to the recent decision in Wynter v. Bold, as to 
the time at which money provided for children’s portions may be raised 
by sale, or mortgage of a reversionary term. The history of the question 
is worthy of a moment’s attention, as a legal curiosity, and a sample of the 
perplexity and uncertainty with which complicated Eeitlcments, ‘ rollad 
.in tangles,’ and subtle disputation, and eternal doubts, will insensibly 

! incumber and oppress a free and civilized system of jurisprudence. If 
nothing appears to gainsay it, thq, period at which they are to he raised 
is presumed to have been intended to he that which would be most bene- 
fical to those for whom the portions were provided. If the term for pro¬ 
viding portions ceases to be contingent, and becomes a vested remainder 
in trustees, to raise portions out of ihe rents and profits after the death of 
the parents, and payable to the daughters coining of age, or marriage, a 
Court of Equity has allowed a portion to be raised by sale or mortgage in 
the lifetime of the parents, subject, nevertheless to the life estate. The 
parent’s death is anticipated, in order to make provision for the children. 
The result of the very protracted series of these discussions for one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years is, that if an estate be settled to the use of the father 
for life, remainder to the mother for life, remainder to the sons of the mar¬ 
riage in strict settlement, and, in default of such issue, with remainder to 
trustees to raise portions, and the mother dies without male issue, and 
leaves issue female, the term is vested in remainder in the trustees ; and 
they may sell or mortgage such a reversionary term, in the lifetime of the 
surviving parent, for the purpose of raising the portions ; unless the con¬ 
tingencies, on which the portions were to become vested, had not happened, 
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or there was a manifest intent that the term should not be sold, or mort¬ 
gaged in the lifetime of the parents, nor until it had become vested in the 
trustees in possession. The inclination of the Court of Chancery has been 
against raising portions out of reversionary terms by sale or inorigage, in 
the lifetime of the parent, as leading to a sacrifice of the interests ^ the 
person in reversion or remainder. And modern settlements usually con¬ 
tain a prohibitory clause against it.” Post, ^ 1248, 1249. 
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CnAPTER XXVIL 

MORTGAGES. 

§ 1004. In the next pla’ce, as to Mortgages. It is 
wholly unnecessary to enter into a minute examination 
of the origin and history of this well known and uni¬ 
versally received security in the countries governed 
by the Common Law. During the existence of the 
system of feudal tenures in its full rigor, mortgages 
could have had r.o existence in English Jurisprudence, 
as they were ^compatible with the leading objects of 
that system.^ The maxim of the feudal law was Feu- 
(hlki, invito domino, aid ttgnaiis, non recto siihjicinntur 
hi/pothcccc, qiiamvis fnidus, esse, rcccjiiuni est? 

But, as soon as the general right of alienation of real 
property was admitted, the necessities of the people 
almost immediately led to the introduction of mort¬ 
gages.^ Littleton has enumerated two sorts, which 
were distinguished by the names of vadium viciim, 
and vadium mortuum} The latter was, in the Com-* 
mon Law, called a mortgage, from two French words, 
mort {inortmmi, or dead) and gage, {vadium, pi gnus 
or pledge,) because, if not redeemed at the stipulated 
time, it was dead to the debtor.® Xhe former was 


1 Ghnville, Lib. 10, cap. 6. 

2 13ai;. Abridg. Mortgage, A ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, cli. 1. § I, note («). 

8 2 Foiibl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 1, and note («) ; Bac. Abridg. Mort¬ 
gage, A. 

4 Litt. ^ 327, 332 ; Co. Litt. 202 h, 20.5 a. 

5 Glanville seems to give a somewhat different explanation. Mortuum 
vadium dicitur illud, cujus fructus vel rcdiius interim percept! in nullo 
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called simply a living pledge, in contradistinction to 
the latter, for the reason given by Lord Coke. Vivum 
axdem dicitiir vadimiy quia mnquam mmHur ex aliqiid 
parte, quod ex siiis proventubus acquiratiir? Thus, 4 if a 
man borrowed dGlOO of another and made over an 
Estate of lands to him, until he received the same sum 
.■jout of the issues and profits of the land, it was called 
vivum vadium; for neither the motley nor the land 
dieth or is lost. But, if a feoftraent was made of land, 
upon condition that, if the feoffer paid to the feofiee 
the sum of £100 on a certain day, he might reenter 
on the land; there, if he did not pay the sum at the 
day, he could not, at the common law, afterwards re¬ 
enter ; but (as Littleton said) the land was taken away 
from him forever, and so. dead to him. And, if he did 
pay at the day, then the pledge was dead as to the 
feoffee; and, therefore, the feoffee was called tenant in 
mortgage, the estate being mortimm vadium? 

§ 1005. It has been generally supposed, that the 
notion of mortgages, and of the redemption thereof, in 
the English law, w'as borrowed from the Roman law, 
although Mr. Butler contends that they were strictly 
founded on the common law doctrine of conditions.^ 
Whatever truth there may be in this latter observation. 


se acfinietant. Glanv. Lib. 10, cap. G; 4 Kent, Comm. Led. 58, p. 130, 
137 (3(1 edit.) and note {h). 

1 Co. Lilt. 205 a. 

2 Littleton, ^ 332; Co. Lilt. 205 a; 2 Black. Comm. 157. 

3 la re.spect to mortgages of lands, this opinion of Mr. Butler is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to great consideration; for Littleton expressly puts mort¬ 
gages as estates on condition. In respect to mortgages and pledges of 
personal property, there may have been originally a distinction, borrowed 
from the civil law. Glanville, Lib. 10, cap; 6. Courts of Equity, in a 
great variety of cases of both sorts, act upon the principles of lire civil 
law. 
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as to the origin of mortgages of lands in the English 
law, there is no doubt that the notion of the equity of 
redemption was derived from the Roman law, and that 
it is purely the creature of Courts of Equity.' In the 
Roman law there were two sorts of transfers of pro¬ 
perty, as security for debts, namely i\iQ pignus and the 
hgpoiheca. The pigmis, or pledge, was when anything 
was pledged as a security for money lent, and the pos¬ 
session thereof was passed to the creditor, upon.thc con¬ 
dition of returning it to the owner when the debt was 
paid. The hgpotheca was, when the thing pledged 
was not delivered to the creditor,'but remained in the 
possession of the debtor.^ In respect to what was 
called an hgpulhecarg action, there w^as no difiercnce 
between them. Inter plgnm (says the Institutes) mitcm 
ct hgpolliccam {quantum ad actionem hgpolhecariam aiiinei) 
nihil ihtcrcHt; nam de qua re inter ereditorem ct delitorcm 
convencrit, id sit pro dchito olligata, idraqiie hue appcUa- 
Hone coniinetur. Sed in aliis differentia est. i\ Pigno- 
m appcllatime earn propric rein contincri dicimiis, qiice 
simul ctiam traditur creditori ; maxime si molilis sit. At 
cam qua: sine traditione nuda comentione tcnctur, piroprie 
Ilgpotheccc appcllalione contineri dkiinus? The Digest 
states the distinction with still more pregnant brevity. 
Propric Pignus dicimus^ quad ad ereditorem transit ; Uy- 
poihecam, cum non transit^ nee posscssh ad ereditorem.^ 

§ 1006. In the Roman law, it seems that the word 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 1, note {a). 

2 Halifax, Roman Law, ch. 1.5, p, 03 ; Bac. Abr. Mortgage, A.; The 
Brig Nestor, i Sumner, R. 81, 82 ; Vinn. ad Inst. Lib. 3, lit. 15, Comm, 
I, 2; Ryall v. Rulle, I Aik. 166, 167; Story on Bailments, ^ 280. 

' 3 Justin. Inst. Lib. 4, tit. 6, ^ 7 ; Ojg. Lib. 20, tit. 1, 1. 5, ^ 1; Vinn. 
ad. Inst. Lib. 3. tit. 15. 

4 Dig. Lib. 13, tit. 7,1. 9, $ 2. 
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•pigms was often u^d indiscriminately to describe both 
species of securities, whether applied to movables or im¬ 
movables. Thus, it is said in the Digest: Pignus con- 
trahitiir non sola Iradilmie, sed eliam nuda comenlmxo^ etsi 
non traditum est} But, in an exact sense, pignus was 
properly applied to movables, and Jigpothcca to immo- 
vahles. Pignus appelMmn (says the Digest) a ptigno^ 
‘ quia res, qvee pignori danliir, manu iraduntur. Unde etiam 
videri potest, vcnim esse, quod quidam pulant,pignus propric 
rei mobilis comtiUilU So that it answered very nearly to 
the corresponding term pledge in the Common Law, 
which, although sometimes used in a general sense to 
include mortgages of land, is, in the stricter sense, con¬ 
fined to the pawn and deposit of personal property. In 
the Roman law, however, there was generally no sub¬ 
stantial difierence in the nature and extent of the rights 
and remedies of the parties, between movables and 
immovables, whether pledged or hypothecated. But in 
the Common Law, as we shall presently see, the differ¬ 
ence as to rights and remedies, between a pledge of 
personal property and a mortgage of real estate, or 
even of personal property, is very marked and import¬ 
ant.^ 

§ 1007. In the Roman Law there were two sorts of 
actions applicable to pledges and hypothecations; the 
jiction called actio pigneraiitia, and that called actio hgpo- 


1 I)i|T. Lib. 7,1. 1. . 

2 Dijj. Lib. 50, til. in, 1. 238, ^ 2 ; Polhier, Pand, Lib. 20, lit. I, n. 1; 
1 Domat, IL 3, tit. 1,^1, art. 1 ; Vinn. ad Inst. 4, tit. 0, ^ 8, Cuinui. 112 ; 
Id. Lib. 3, tit. 1.5, ^ 1, and Comm. 1; Story on Bailments, 2S(!; KyalJ 
V. Rojie, I Ves. .358; S. C. 1 Aik. IGfl, 107. 

3 See 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 68, p. 138, 139 (8d edit); Story on Bail¬ 
ments, ^ 286, 287; 1 Powell on Mortg. 3, by Coventry, and Hughes, and 
Rand. 
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Ihecaria, The former was properly an action in personam, 
and divisible into two sorts; {1.) Aclio dirccia, 
lay in favor of the debtor against the creditor, to compel 
him to restore the pledge when the debt had been paid 
(2.) Actio coniraria, which lay in favor of the creditor 
against the debtor, to recover the proper value or com¬ 
pensation, wlien the latter had retained possession of the 
pledge, or when tke title to it had failed by fraud or 
otherwise; or when the creditor sought compensation for 
expenses upon it.^ The aclio hjpothecaria, on the other 
hand, was strictly in rem, and was given to the creditor 
to obtain possession of the pledge, in whoscvei’ hands it 
might be.” 

§ 1008. Without dwelling more upon topics of this 
sort, which arc purely technical, it may bo useful to 
state as illustrative of some of the doctrines admitted 
into Ef^uity Jurisprudence, that, under the Civil Law, 
although the debt, for Avhich tlie mortgage or pledge 
was given, was not paid at the stipulated time, it did 
not amount to a forfeiture of the right of property of 
the debtor therein. It simply clothed the creditor with 
the authority to sell the pledge and reimburse himself 
for his debt, interest, and expenses; and the residue of 
the proceeds of the sale then belonged to the debtor.'^ 
It has been supposed by some writers, that to justify 


^ Just. Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 15, ^ 1; Vinn. ad Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 15, Comm. 3, 3. 

9 Diff. Lib. 1.3, til. 7,1. 3, P, y; Puthicr, Pand. Lib. 13, til. 7, n. 21 to 
29: Virm. ad Inst. Lib 3, lit. 15,^ 4, Comm. 2, 3; Id. Lib. 4, tit. 6, ^ 8, 
Comm. (j. The statement of Mr. Powell reepectinsj the Aciio I’igriera* 
tilia and Hypnthecaria is not accurate. See 1 Browti, Civil Law, 204, 
note (8). 

3 Vinn. ad Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 15, § 4, Comm. 3 ; Id. Lib. 4, tit. 6, ^ 8, 
Cdmm. 1,2; Poiliieo Pitnd. Lib. 20, tit. 1, ^ 29 to 30. 

4 Puthier, Pand. Lib. 20, lit. 5 ; 1 Domat, ii. 3, til. 1, ^ 3, art. 1. 
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such a sale, it was indispensable, that it should be made 
under a decretal order of some Court upon the appli¬ 
cation of the creditor. But although the creditor was 
at liberty to make such an application, it does not ap¬ 
pear that he might not act, in ordinary cases, without 
any such judicial sanction, after giving the proper 
notice of the intended sale, as prescribed by law, to the 
debtor. When the debtor could not bo found, and 
notice could not be given to him, such a decretal order 
seems to have been necessary.^ And, where a sale 
could not be effected, a decree, in the nature of a fore¬ 
closure, could be obtained under certain circumstances, 
by w'hich the absolute property would bo vested in the 
creditor.® 

§ 1009. This authority to make a sale might be 
exercised, not only when it was expressly so agreed 
between the paitics, but when the agreement between 
them was silent on the subject. Even an agreement 
between them, that there should bo no sale, was so far 
invalid, that a decretal order of sale might be obtained 
upon the application of the creditor.® On the other 
hand, if by the agreement it was expressly stipulated 
that, if the debt was not paid at the day, the property 
should belong to the creditor in lieu of the debt, such 


• 115io Civ. Law, 201, note (8), Cod. Lib. 8, tit 31,1. 3, § 1, to 3, 
ITcinccc Klem. Pand. Ps. 1, tit 6, § 37 to 11; Story on Uailinents, ^ 309, 
Cortclyou r Lansing, 2 Cam. Cas. Er. 213. 

Cod Lib 8, tit 31, ], 3, ^ 2, 3; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 20, tit 5, n 31, 
Vinn ad Jnst Lib. 2, tit. 8, Comm. 2, 3; Story on Bailments, ^ 30') JJul 
see 4 Kent, Comm. Lect 58, p. 138, 139 (3d edit) 

3 1 Bro. Civ. Law. 203, 201; 1 Domat, B. 3, lit. 1, § 3, art 0, 10, Dig 
Lib 13, tit 7,1. 4, Cod. Lib. 8, tit. 28,1. 11, Pothier, Pand. liib 20, ta 
5, n. 1 to 5. 

EQ, JUR.—VOL. II. 
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. If 

a stipulation ^as held void, as being inhuman and un¬ 
just.^ 

§ 1010. In some cases, also, by the Civil Law, a sort 
of tacking of debts could be insisted on by the mort¬ 
gagee against the mortgagor j but not against inter¬ 
mediate encumbrancers.'^ And, where movables and 


* Domat, B. 3, lit. I, § 3, art. II ; Cod. Lib. 8, tit. 35,1. 3; 4 Kent, 
Comm. Lect. 58, p. 130, note (a) (3d edit.) 

3 Cod. Lib. 8, lit. 27,1. 1; Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 4, 1. 20 ; 1 Domat, B. 3, 
tit. 1. ^ 3, art. 3, 4.—In a note to the former volume, 415, note (I) 
p.402, 420, and notes,) it was slated, that the doctrine of lacking mort¬ 

gages was not known in the Civil Law. Of course, the remarks there 
made were applicable to the case of tacking a first and third mortgage, to 
the exclusion of aii intermediate mortgagee ; and not what may he called 
a tacking of debts by the mortgagee, in the case of a mortgagor seeking 
redemption. It is clear, that the Civil Law, in the case of the mortgagor 
seeking to redeem, did not permit it, unless the mortgagor paid, not only 
the debt for which the mortgage was given, but all other debts due to the 
mortgagee. Si in possessionc fueris constitutus, (says the Code,) nisi ea 
quoque peennia tibi a debitore reddatur, vel ofleratur, qum sine pignore, 
debetur, cam restituere propter exceptioncm doli rnali non cogcris. Jure 
enim contendis, debitores earn solam pecuniam, cujus nomine ea pignora 
obligaverunt, offerentes audiri non oportere, nisi pro ilia satisfecerint, 
quam mutoam simpliciter acceperunt. But then it is immediately added, 
that this does not apply to the case of a second creditor. Quod in secundo 
creditore locum non habet; nee enim neccssilas ei imponitur chirographa- 
rium etiam debitum priori creditore oflferre. (Cod. Lib. 8, tit. 27, 1. 1.) 
For it was expressly held in the Civil Law, that, where there was a first 
mortgage, and then a second mortgage, and then the first mortgagee lent 
another sum to the debtor, he could not tack it against the second mort¬ 
gagee. Folhier, Pand. Lib. 20, tit. 4, n. 10; Dig. Lib. 20, lit. 4,1. 20. 
Mr Chancellor Kent (4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 1.36, note («); Idem, 
p. 1/5, 1/6, 3d edit.) has said, that, in the Civil Law the ruortgagoc 
was even allowed to tack another encumbrance to his own, and thereby 
to gain a preference over an intermediate encumbrance; fitr wliicli he 
cites Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 4,1. 3. If, as I presume, his meaning is, ih.at 
the tacking gave a preference over the intermediate encumbrancer, with 
great deference, I do not find that the passage cited supports the doc¬ 
trine; and it seems contrary to the passages already cited from Cod. Lib. 
8, tit. 27,1. 1, and Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 4,1. 20. There are other passages 
in the Code, on the subject of a subsequent mortgagee acquiring the rights 
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immovables were included in the same mortgage, and 
movables wore first to be sold, and applied in the course 
of payment.' 

§ 1011. These instances are sufficient to show some 

% 

strong analogies between the Roman Law and the 
Equity Jurisprudence of England on the subject of 
mortgages, and to evince the probability, if not the cer¬ 
tainty, that the latter has silently borrowed some of its 
doctrines from the former source.^ But to develop 
them at large would occupy too much space; and we 
may now, therefore, return to the more immediate sub¬ 
ject of mortgages at the Common Law. 

§ 1012. We have already had occasion to take no¬ 
tice of the inconveniences attendant upon the creation 
of mortgages in fee, and of the substitution in their 
stead of terms for years.® But, in truth, whether the 


of a first mortgagee, by paying his mortgage^ and thereby conArming his 
own title by substitution. Ifut it appears to me, that they do no more than 
subrogate the subsequent mortgagee to all the rights of the Arst mort¬ 
gagee; and that they do not enlarge those rights. See Code, Lib. 8, 
tit. 18,1.1, 5; 1 Domat, B. 3, tit. 1, 3, art. 7, 8; Id. B. 3, tit. 1, ^ G, 

art.G, 7; ITcinecc, Elem. Patid. Ps, 4, tit. 4, ^ 35. Doctor Brown, too, 
(I Brown Civ. Law, 208 ; Id. 202.) insists that a mortgagee might tack 
another encumbrance to his mortgage; and if he lent more money by way 
of fnrllier charge on the estate, he was, in the Civil l^aw, pfeferred, as to 
this charge also, before a mortgage, created in the intermediate tim.e. 
lie cites the Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 4,1. 3, which does not (as has been already 
stated) seem to support the conclusion. In the Equity Jurisprudence of 
England, (as we have seen,) the heir of a mortgagor cannot (although 
the mortgagor himself may) redeem without paying the bond debt of the 
mortgagor, as well as the mortgage debt. Ante, ^ 418, and tacking is also 
permitted against mesne encumbrancers in certain cases. Sec Ante, 
§412 to 419; 2 Wooddes. LectI 24, p. 158, 169; 4 Kent, Comm. Lcct. 58, 
p. 175, 170 (3d edit.); 2 Fonbl. Eq. B.3, ch. 1, § 0, note (u) ; Jeremy 
on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch 2, § 1, p. 188 to 191; Ante, § 410, note (I.) 

^ 1 Bro. Civ. Law, 206, 207; Dig. Lib. 42, tit. 1.1. l.'i, § 2. 

® 4 Kent, Comm. Lcct. 58, p. 130, note (a), 3d (edit.) 

3 Ante, § 998. 
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one course or the other was adopted, so far as the Com¬ 
mon Law was concernedj the mortgagor was subjected 
to great hardships and inconveniences, if he did not 
strictly fulfil the conditions of the mortgage at the 
very time specified; as lie thereby forfeited the inherit¬ 
ance, or the term, as the case might be, however great 
might be its intrinsic* value, compared with the debt 
for which it Avas mortgaged.^ 

§ 1013. Courts of Eijuity, therefore, acting upon 
their general -principles, could not fail to perceive the 
necessity of interposing, to prevent such manifest mis¬ 
chief and injustice, which were wholly irremediable at 
law. They soon arrived at the just conclusion, that 
mortgages ought to be treated, as the Roman Law had 
treated them, as a mere security for the debt due to 
the mortgagee; that the mortgagee held the estate, 
although forfeited at law, as a trust j® and that the 


1 See 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 140 (3d edit.) 

2 Seton 17. Slade, 7 Ves. 273; Cholmondeley v. Clinton, 2 Jac. & 
Walk. 182 to 185.— When a mortgage is denominated a trust, and the 
mortgagee a trustee of the mortgagor, the expression Is not to be under¬ 
stood in an unlimited sense. It is a trust xui generis, and of a peculiar 
nature. This subject is expounded with great ability by Sir Thomas 
Pluraer, in his masterly judgment in Cholmondeley u. Clint(7n, 2 .Tac. & 
Walk. 1 to 189, &c. The following extract from it is so valuable and 
important, that I have not been able to persuade myself to omit it, al¬ 
though it is long (p. 182.) “As to the position,” (said he,) “of the 
mortgagee being a trustee for the mortgagor, upon which so much of the 
argument is bjiilt, that the consequences contended for would not follow, 
even if the character of trustee did properly belong to the mortgagee, not 
being in actual possession, I have- already endeavored to show. It may 
be proper, however, to consider how far, and in what respect, he is to be 
considered as possessing that character. The position is to be received 
with considerable qualiiicationB, as will appear by examining wliat is the 
true character of a mortgagee, and how he is considered in a Court of 
Equity. Lord Mansfield, adverting to the comparisons made in respect 
to mortgages, has, 1 think, said, there is nothing so unlike as a simile, 
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mortgagor had, what was significantly called an Equity 
of Redemption, which he might enforce against the 


and nothing more apt to mislead. A mortgagor has had ascribed to him 
a variety of diiferent characters, in which there existed some points of 
resemblance, when it was not very material to ascertain what his powers 
or interests were, or to settle, with any great precision, in what respects 
the resemblance did, and in what it did not, exist. JBut it would be pro¬ 
ductive of much error, if it were to be concluded, that the resemblance 
was complete in every point, to any one of the ascribed characters. The 
rolation.s of vendor and purchaser, of principal and baililT, of landlord and 
tenant, of debtor and creditor, of trustee and ceslui qnc trust, have been 
applied to tlie relation of mortgagor and mortgagee, according to their 
dilFercnt rii;hts and interests before or after the condition forfeited, before 
or after foreclosure, and according as the possession was in the mortgagor 
or mortgagee. Quo teneam valtus mutantem Protea nodo^ The truth 
is, it is a relation perfectly anomalous and sui generis. The names of 
mortgagor and mortgagee most properly characterize the relation. They 
arc (as Mr. Justice Bulier observes, in Birch v. Wright) chaiacters as 
well known, and their rights, powers, and interests as well settled as any 
in the law. It is only in a secondary point of view, and under ceitam 
oiicumstnnccs, and fur a particular purpose, that the character of trustee * 
constructively belongs to a moitgagee. No trust is expressed in the con¬ 
tract. It IS only raised by implication, in subordination to the main pur¬ 
poses of it, and after that is fully satisfied. Its primary character is nut 
fiduciary. It is a contract of a peculiar nature, by which under certain 
conditions, the mortgagee becomes the purchaser of a security and pledge, 
to hold for his own use and benefit. He acquires a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent beneficial interest in the estate ; he has always a qualified and 
limited light, and may eventually acquire an al^solute and permanent one 
to take possession ; and he is entitled to enforce his right by an adverse 
suit in inci/wn against the mortgagor; all which can never take place be¬ 
tween trustee and cestui que trust. They have always ap identity and 
unity of interest, and are never opposed in contest to each other. The 
late Master of the Rolls observes, that, in general, a trustee is not 
allowed to deprive his cestui qui trust of the possession. But a Court of 
Eiiuity never interferes to prevent the mortgagee from assuming the 
possession. In this the contrast between the two characters is strongly 
marked. By nut interfering in this latter case, a Court of Equity docs 
not, as it is supposed, in opposition to its nsual principle, refuse to afford 
a protection to a cc'ftui que trust against his trustee. But the interference 
is refused, because the mortgagor and mortgagee du not, in this instance, 
stand in the relation of trustee and cestui que trust. The mortgagee, 

31* 
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mortgagee, as he could any other trust, if he applied 
■within a reasonable time to redeem, and offered a full 
payment of the debt, and of all equitable charges.* 


when he takes the possession, is not actini^ as a trustee for the mort- 
gagor, but independently and adversely for his own use and benefit. A 
trustee is stopped in Equity from-dispossessing his res/ui r/?<e/ru.s7, be¬ 
cause such dispossession Would bo a breach of trust. A mortgagee 
cannot be stopped, becL>^Jse in him it is no breach of trust, but in strict 
conformity to bis contract, ■wliich w'oiild be directly violated by any im¬ 
pediment thrown in the way of the exercise of this right. Upon the 
same principle the mortgagee is not prevented, but assisted in Equity, 
when be has recourse to a proceeding, which is not only to obtain the 
possession, but the absolute title to the estate by foreclosure. This pre¬ 
sents no resemblance to the character of a trustee, but to a character 
directly opposite. It is in this opposite character that he accounts for 
the rents when in possession, and when ho is not, receives the interest of 
his mortgage debt. The payment of that interest, by the person claiming 
to be the mortgagor, is a recognition of that relation subsisting be- 
tiveen them; but is no recognition of the mortgagee's possessing the 
character of trustee, much less of his being a trustee for any other per¬ 
son claiming the same character of mortgagor. The ground on which 
a mortgagee is, in any case and for any purpose, considered to iiavc a 
character resembling that of a trustee, is the partial and limited right 
. which, in Equity, he is allowed to have in the whole estate legal and 
equitable. He does not at any time possess, like a trustee, a title to the 
legal estate, distinct and separate from the beneficial and equitable. 
Whenever he is entitled at all to either, he is fully entitled to both, and 
to the legal and equitable remedies incident to both, liut, in Equity, 
his title is confined to a particular purpose. He has no right to either, 
nor can make use of any remedy belonging to either, further than, and 
as may be necessary, to secure the repayment of the money due to him. 
When that is paid, his duty is to reconvey the estate to the person enti¬ 
tled to it. It never remains in his hands, clothed with any fiduciary duly. 
He is never intrusted with the care of it; nor under any obligation to bold 
it for any one but himself; nor is he allowed to use it for any other pur¬ 
pose. The estate is not committed to his care; nor has he the means of 
preventing, or being acquainted with the changes, which the title to the 
Equity of redemption may undergo, either by the act of the mortgagor, 
without his privity, or by operation of law, by descent, forfeiture, or other¬ 
wise; and, consequently, as I have already endeavored to show, by the 
operation of the analogy, to the statute of limitations.” Sec, also, Cas- 
burne v. loglis, 2 Jae. & Walk. 104, 196, in note. 

^ 2 Fonbl. £q. B. 3, ch. 1, $ 13, and note (e); Scion v. Slade, 7 Yes. 
273. . • 
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§ 1014. These doctrines of Courts of Equity were at 
first strenuously resisted, and found little public favor, 
owing to the rigid character of the common law, and 
the sturdy prejudices of its advocates. We are told 
by Lord Hale, that in the 14th year of Richard II, 
Parliament would not admit of an equity of redemp¬ 
tion ; ^ although it seems not long after to have strug¬ 
gled into existence.® Even as late as the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II., the same great judge was so 
little satisfied with encouraging an equity of redemp¬ 
tion, that, in a case before him for a redemption, he 
declared, that, by the growth of Equity on Equity, 
the heart of the common law is eaten out, and legal 
settlements arc destroyed.® And, perhaps, the triumph 
of common sense over professional prejudices has never 
been more strikingly illustrated, than in the gradual 
manner in which Courts of Equity have been enabled 
to withdraw mortgages from the stern and unrelenting 


1 Roscarrick v. Barton, 1 Ch. Cas. 219; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 2, 
note (c). 

2 Butler’s note (1) to Co. Litt. 201 b. 

3 Roscarrick v. Barton, 1 Ch. Cas. 219. But see Pawlett v. Attorney- 
General, llardres, R. 401).— Lor(| Rcdesdale, in liis Treatise on Equity 
Pleadings, seems to attribute the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, in cases 
of non-redemption of mortgages at the prescribed time, to the head of the 
accident. “ In many cases,” (says he,) “ as lapse of time, the Courts of 
Equity will relieve against the consequences of the accident in a Court of 
Law. Upon this ground they proceed in the common case of a Mortgage, 
where the title of the mortgagee has become absolute at law, upon default 
of payment of the mortgage money at the time stipulated for payment.” 
Mitfurd, Eq. PI. 130, by Jeremy. But this is quite too narrow a ground 
upon which to rest the general jurisdiction. A trust, arising from the 
nature of Iho contract, as a security, is a broader, and, in rasiny cases, a 
better foundation. See Ante, § 89, and note, where this passage is also 
cited. See licnnun v. Napper, 2 Sch. & Left. 684, 688 ; Seton v. Slade, 

7 Ves. 273,274. 
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character of conditions at the common law.* Even 
after the equity of redemption was admitted, it was 
long maintained, that, if the money was not paid at 
the time appointed, the estate became liable in the 
hands of the mortgagee to his legal charges, to the 
dower of his wife, and to escheat.** And it was a com¬ 
mon opinion, that there was no redemption against 
those who came in by the post. This introduced mort¬ 
gages for Jong terms of years the nature of which we 
have already somewhat considered.^ 

§ 1015. Courts of Equity, having thus succeeded 
in establishing the doctrine, in conformity to common 
sense and common justice, that the mortgage is but 
a pledge or s'^curity for the payment of the debt, or 
the discharge ol the other engagements, for which it 
was originally given; ® it yet remained to be deter¬ 
mined what was the true nature and character of the 
equity of redemption, and of the relations between 
the mortgagor and mortgagee. It has been well 
observed, that these were not actually settled until a 
comparatively recent period.® It was formerly con- 


1 Mr. Chancellor Kent has said, with j^rcat force and felioily of oxpres* 
sion : “ The case of mortgages is one of the most .splendid instances, in the 
history of our juriaprudence, of the triumph of equitable principU"> over 
technical rules, and of the homage nhich those principles have rcectved 
by their adoption in the Courts of Law. Without any prophetic anticipa¬ 
tion, wc may well say, that ‘returning Justice lifts aloft her bcalu.’” 
4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 158, (4tli edit) 

® Butler's note (1) to Co. Litt. 204 ft.; Bac. Abr. Mortgage, A. 

3 Ibid ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 2, note (ft); Bac. Abr. Mortgage, 
A*; 2 Black. Comm. 158. 

* Ante, ^ 908, and note. Mr. Butler has stated the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of mortgages by way of long terms of years, in a very accurate 
manner, in his note (1) to Co. Litl. 204 ft. 

5 Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 A. 1. 

6 Ibid.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, $ 3, note {<[). 
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tended that the mortgagoi^, after forfeiture of the 
condition, had hut a mere'tight to reduce the estate 
back into his own possession by payment of the debt, 
or other discharge of 'the condition. But it is now 
firmly established, that the mortgagor has an estate in 
the land in equity, in the nature of a trust estate, 
which may be granted, devised, and entailed; * that 
this equity of redemption, if entailed, may be barred 
by a fine or recovery; that it is capable of a possessto 
fraim; and that it is liable to tenancy by the curtesy,^ 
but not liable to dower.® 

§ 1016. In regard to the estate of the mortgagee; 
it being treated, in equity, as a mere security for the 
debt, it follows the nature of the debt. And although, 
where the mortgage is in fee, the legal estate descends 
to the heir; yet, in equity, it is deemed a chattel 


1 Lord Hale, in Pawlclt c. A Homey-General, Hardres, IL 469, dislin- 
guished bciween a trust and an equity of redemption, as follows : “ There 
is a diversity,” says he, “ betwixt a trust and a power of redemption ; for 
a trust is created by the contract of the part^and he may direct it as ho 
pleascth ; and he may provide for the executi* of it; and, therefore, one 
that comes in the post sliall not be liable to it without express mention 
made by the party. And the rules for executing a trust have often varied ; 
and, therefore, they only arc bound by it who come in in privity of estate. 
A tenant in dower is bound by it, because she is in in the per; but not a 
tenant by ilie curtesy, who is in in the post. So all who come in in privity 
of estate, or with notice, or wititout a consideration. But a power of 
redemption is an equitable right, inherent in the land, and binds all persons 
in the post, or otherwise. Because it is an ancient right, which the party 
is entitled to in equity. And although, by the escheat, the tcmire is 
extinguished, that will be nothing to the purpose; because the party may 
be recompensed for that by the Court, by a decree for rent, or part of ilie 
land itself, or some other satisfaetion. And it is of such consideration in 
the eye of the law, that the law takes notice of.it, and makes it assignable 
and devisable.” S. P. cited 2 Fonbl. Eq. B 3, ch. 1, ^ 3. 

2 Ibid.; Casborne v. Scarfe, 1 Aik. 605, 606. 

® Dixon 0 . Saville, 1 Bro. Ch. 11. 327, 328. 
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interest, aad personal estate, and belongs to the per¬ 
sonal representatives, as assets.* It is upon the same 
ground, that an assignment of the debt by the mort¬ 
gagee carries with it, in equity, as an incident, the 
interest of the mortgagee in the mortgaged property; 


1 2 FonbJ. Eq. B. 3, ca. 1, § 3, note (d) ; Id. ^ 13, note (<>) ; Co. Lilt. 
208 5., Butler’s note (1); 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 412; Com. Dig-. Chanrcry, 
4 A. 9; Casborne v. Scarfe, 1 Atk. 605 ; Demarest «. Wynkoop, 3 Johns. 
Ch. R. 145 ; 4 Kc'nt, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 150, 160,164 to 165, (4th edit.) 
The remarks of Mr. Chancellor Kent, in *he passage cited, contain a 
very exact and luminous view of the equitable doctrine on this subject. 
It is also very fully di«ciisscd in Mr. Butler’s note (fc to Co. Litt. 2085. 
In adopting the rule of considering mortgages to%e personal assets, 
Courts of Equity (as Mr. Butler has well remarked) appear to have been 
guided by the same reasoning, which, in former times, made Courts of 
Law consider the estates of tenants by statute merchant, and tenant by 
statute staple, and by elegit, merely as chattels interest. These, from 
their uncertain nature, ought to have been considered as freehold ; but, 
as Mr. Justice Blackstone observes, being a security and remedy provided 
for personal debts, to wliichthc executor is entitled, the law has, therefore, 
directed their succession, as judging it reasonable, from a principle of 
natural equity, that the security and remedy should be vested in them, 
to whom the debt, if recovered, would belong. Butler’s note. Ibid.; 
2 Black. Comm. p. 16], 16:^ Co. Litt. 42, 43. The mortgage is not only 
considered as personal estate of the mortgagee; but the debt is also 
treated as the personal debt of the mortgagor; and, therefore, it is pri¬ 
marily a charge on his personal assets in favor of his heir, his devisee, 
and other parties standing in a similar predicament. There arc exceptions 
to the doctrine where the land is treated as the primary fund ; but they 
stand on special reasons. Sec Ante, ^ 562 to 578;.Co. Litt. 208 5., 
Butler’s note (106); Howell t>. Price, 1 P. Will. 294, Mr. Cox’s note. 
If a mortgage should happen to be in the disjunctive, payable to the heirs 
or the executors of the mortgagee; there, a payment to either the heir 
or the executor will discharge it; and the mortgagor has his election, 
But if there has^een a default of payment at the day, there the mortgage 
is absolute at law; and the election is gone, and the money is payable 
exclusively to the executor. This doctrine was very ably expounded, 
and the reasons stated, in Thornborough v. Baker, 1 Ch. Cas. 283. See 
2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 1, § 13, and note (e); Co. Litt. 209 210 ; Jere¬ 

my on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 2, \ 1, p. 181, 185 ; 2 Powell on Murt. ch. 15, 
p. 662, 667, and the notes of Coventry & Rand, Ibid. 
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unless, indeed, the instrumefef^of assignment contains 
a plain exception of the- lMter.! The mortgagee is, 
however, entitled (unless there > be some agreement 
to the contrary) to enter into possession of* the lands, 
and to take the rents and profits, if he chooses so to 
do. But, in such cases, ho must account therefor 
towards the discharge of the debt, after deducting all 
reasonable charges and allowances.* So, he may 
grant leases of the premises, and avoid any leases, 
which have been made by the mortgagor subsequent 
to his mortgage.* Still he is treated so entirely as a 
trustee, that he cannot exercise any right over the 
mortgaged property, (such, for example, as the re¬ 
newal of a lease,) for his own benefit; but all acts of 
this sort done, and all profits made, are deemed to be 
for the benefit of the party who is entitled to the 
estate.'* A mortgagor has no right to cut timber upon 
Iho mortgaged estate; and if he assumes to do so, he 
wfill ho restrained by an injunction, if it would be inju¬ 
rious to the security of the mortgagee.® 

§ 1010 a. Where the mortgagee enters into posses¬ 
sion of the mortgaged property, he is, of course, 
accountable for the rents and profits. But Courts of 
Equity will not, under such circumstances, ordinarily 


1 Wheeler v. Wheeler, 9 Cowen, R. 34. 

2 1 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. IGG, 1G7, (4lli edit.) See in what eases, * 
in respect to rents received by the morg^agee, annual rests will be made 

in Equity in favor of the mortgagee. Wilson v. Cluer, 3 Beavan, R. 136, 
140. 

3 2 Funbl. Eq. B. 3, cb. 1, ^ 3, note (</); 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, 
p. 157, 164 to 167, (4th edit.) 

^ 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, 167, (4th edit.); Holdridgo v. Gillespis, 

2 Johns. Ch. R. 33, and cases there cited ; Bakestiaw v. Brewer, 2 P. 
Will. 611. 

/ »KiDg V. Smith, 2 Hare, R. 239, 243. 
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require af^ual rests to be made in settling the ac¬ 
counts ; as, for example, they will not require annual 
rests to be made, where the interest of the mortgage 
is in arrears at the time when the mortgagee takes 
possessio'n, even although the rents and profits may 
exceed the annual interest, nor until the principal 
mortgage debt is entirely paid off.^ But, where special 
circumstances exis^i:, as, for example, where no arrears 
of interest are due at the time when the mortgagee 
enters info possession, or any agreement exists between 
the parties, by which the interest in arrears is converted 


1 Finch V. Brown, 3 Beava'n, R. VO; Wilson v. Cluer, 3 Beavan, R. 
136. In this latter case. Lord Langclale said: “ Under these circum¬ 
stances, the question is, Whether the surplus of the rents after satisfying 
the interest, ought, or ought not to be annually applied in reduction of the 
principal money due on the mortgage; or in other words, Whether the 
account ought to be taken against the mortgagee with annual rests. With 
some qualification, perhaps, it may be said to bo a general rule, not to 
■direct annual rests tc be made in the accounts of a mortgagee in possession, 
when the interest is in arrear at the time, when he takes possession ; and, 
in the absence of any special reason, I conceive, tliat, if a mortgagee is 
not liable td" account with annual rests wlien he enter.s into possession, he 
does not become so liable when the arrear of interest is paid off, or till 
after the whole of the mortgage debt has been paid off by receipt of the 
rents, although, from the time when the debt is ascertained to be paid off, 
annual rests will be decreed, though none were ordered previously. I am 
not aware of any case, in which, although the mortgagee may have taken 
possession under circumstances which did not render him liable to ac¬ 
count, with annual rests, there was afterwards a settled account, by w Inch 
it appeared either tliat no interest was due, or that any interest which 
was due was satisfied as interest,* by being converted into principal, and 
the mortgagee continued in the receipt of rents of amount more than 
sufficient to satisfy the interest of such principal. But it appears to me 
that such Settlement of account ought to be considered as a rest made by 
the parties themselves; and that the mortgagee, continuing in possession 
afteif the statement of such an account, and with no interest due to him, 
must, from that time, be dealt with as a mortgagee who takes posscssigo 
without any interest being in arrear.” 
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into principal, there and in e&h cases, annyiil rests will 
be made.^ ^ 

1016 If. In respect to the rights of a mortgagee 
in possession, it may be stated that he will in Equity 
be. allowed for all repairs necessary for the support of 
the property; but not for general improvements made 
without the acquiescence or consent of the mortgagor^ 
which enhance the value of the estate, especially if 
they arc of such a nature as may cripple the right or 
power of redemption.® And in no case will a Court 
of Equity permit a mortgagee to commit waste or do 


• 
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1 Ibid. Satisfaction of the debt due upon a mortgage will extinguish 
all the interest of the mortgagee in the morigage, and an assignee of the 
mortgagee will nut be in any better condiiiun after such exlinguibhinent of 
the debt than the mortgagee. See Wilkinson v. Simson, 2 Moore, Priv. 
Coun. K. s275, which was a case arising under the Dutch Law. As to when 
payment by tenant for life is an extinguishment of mortgages or other 
encntiibrancc's, see 3 Hare, K. 217. 

Sandon r. Hooper, (5 Meavan, R. 246. On this occasion, Lord Lang- 
d.ile said : “ The next qiiestioii is, whether the plaintilT is entitled to any¬ 
thing fur the improvements wliieli he alleges to have been made. With 
respect to what a mortgagee in possession may do with tho mortgaged 
property, several cases have occurred at dtlferent times showing what he 
ought, and to .some extent what he ought not to do. Such repairs as arc 
necessary for the support of the property ho will be allowed fur. He will 
nut only be allowed for repairs, but lie will be also allowed for doing that 
which is essential for the protection of the title of the mortgagor. Further, 
if he has got the consent of the mortgagor, or has given him notice in 
which he acquiesces, then he may be allowed fur sums of money which 
aro laid out iu increasing the value of the property : but he has no right 
to lay out money iu what he calls increasing the value of the property, 
which may bo done in such a vv.'iy as to make it utterly impossible for the 
mortgagor, with his means, ever to redeem ; this is what has bepn termed, 
improving a murigagor out of his estate ; an expression which has been 
used both in this argument, and on former occasions. Tho mortgagee has 
not a right to make it ra«>re expensive for the mortgagor to redeem than 
may be required fis: tho purpose of keeping tho properly in a proper state 
of repair, and fur pruiccting the tiiie to the property." 

32 
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damage to tte estate, as, for example, by pulling down 
cottage^ 

§ 1017. In regard to the mortgagor; he is not, 
unless there be some special agreement to that cfl'ect, 
entitled of right to the possession of the land mort¬ 
gaged. But he holds it solely at the will and by the 
permission of the mortgagee, who may at any time, 
by an ejectment, without giving any prior notice, re¬ 
cover the same against him or his tenants. In this 
respect, the estate of the mortgagor at law is inferior 
to that of a tenant at will.® Buu so long as he con¬ 
tinues in possession by the permission of the mortga¬ 
gee, he is entitled to take the rents and profits in his 
own right, without any aegount whatsoever therefor to 
the mortgagee.® Indeed, for most purposes, except 
where the interest of the mortgagee is concerned, the 
mortgagor is treated as the substantial owner of the 
estate.*^ He will not, however, be permitted to do 
any acts injurious to, or diiiiinibhing the security of the 
mortgagee; and if he should commit, or attempt to 
commit acts of waste, he will bo restrained theicfrom 
by the process of injunction."' 

§ 1018. As to what constitutes a mortgage, there is 
no difficulty whatever in Courts of Equity, although 


‘ Ibid, 

s Boiler’s note (1) to Co. Litt. 201 i.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. 13. 3, ch. 1, ^ 3, 
note {d) ; Keech v. If I'l, Doug. R. 21 ; Mo&s v. Gallimore, Doug. II. 270 ; 
4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 5h, p. 155, (4il» edit.) 

3 Mobs v. Gallimorf*, Doug. R. 279, 282 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. R. cb. 1, ^ 13, 
note (d) ; Colman v. Duke of St. Albans, 3 Yes. 25, 32 ; Mead v Lord 
Orrery* 3 Atk. 244; 4 Kent, CummI Lcct. 58, p. 156, 157, 101 to 106 
(4th edit') i Kx parte Wilson, 2 Vcs. & H. 252. 

4 4 Ifileni, Comm. Lpct. 58, p. 151 to 157, 160 to 100, (Itli edit) 

5 Ibid.; Bobmson r. Litton, 3 Atk. 210; Ushbornc v. U&libornc, 1 Dick, 
it. 75; Brady v. Waldon, 2 Johns. Ch. K. 148. 
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there may be technical embarrassments in Courts of 
Law. The particular form or words of the conveyance 
are unimportant; and it may be laid down as a general 
rule, subject to few exceptions, that wherever a convey¬ 
ance, assignment, or other instrument, transferring an 
estate, is originally intended between the parties as a 
security for money, or for any other encumbrance, 
whether this intention appear from the same instrument 
or from any other,' it is always considered in Equity as 
a mortgage, and consequently is redeemable upon the 
performance of the conditions or stipulations thereof.* 
Even parol evidence is admissible in some cases, as in 
cases of fraud, accident, and mistake, to show that a 
conveyance, absolute on its tace, was intended between 
the parties to be a mere mortgage or security for 
money.® 

§ 1019. So inseparable, indeed, is the Equity of re¬ 
demption from a mortgage, that it cannot be disan- 
nexed, even by an express agreement of the parties. 
If, therefore, it should bo expressly stipulated, that 
unless the money should be paid at a particular day, 
or by or to a particular person, the estate should be 
irredeemable, the stipulation "Would bo utterly void.'* 
Ill this respect (vourts of Equity act upon the same 


* See "Waters e. Mynn, 14 Jurist, 341. 

2 Butler’s nojp (1) to Co. Lnt. 20t (>; 4 Kent, Comm. Leot. 58, p. 143 ; 
(Itli edit.), 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, $ 4, and note {<); Id. ^ 5, note (A.) 

3 Ante, ^ 15.t, 156, 330, 768, 770 fl ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 3, ^ 5, note 
(A) ; 1 Kent, Comm. Loot. 58, p. 112, (lih edit.); Monis v. Nixon, 1 
Iloward, Sup. Ct. R. 118 ; Maxwell v. Muntacute, Free. Ch. 556 ; S. C. 
1 r. Will. 618; Walker v. Walker, 2 Atk, 98; Vernon v. Bethel!, 2 
Eden, 11. 110, Bentley v. Phelps, 3 Wood. & Min. 426; Marks v. Pell, 
1 Johns, (’ll. 11. 501. 

* Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, eh. 3, ^ 4, and note (t), $5; Butler’s note (I) to Co. 
Liu. 201 b., Newcomb v. Bonham, 1 Vern. li. 232; Selon v. Slade, 
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principle, which (wo have seen) is avowed in the Civil 
Lawj’ and most probably it has been borrowed from 
that source. A distinction also is taken, like that in the 
Civil Law, between a conditional purchase, or Jin agree¬ 
ment for a' repurchase, and a mortgage, properly so 
called.^ The former, if clearly and satishictorily proved 
to be a real sale, and rfot a mere transaction to disguise 
a loan, will be held vij-Iid, although every transaction of 
this sort is watched with jealousy.^ 

§ 1020. Mortgages may ^ot only be created by the 
express deeds and contracts of the parties, but they 
may also be implied in equity, from the nature of the 
transactions between the parties; and then they are 
termed equitable mortgages.'* Thus, for instance, it is 
now settled in England [and some American States,®] 


7 Ves. 273 ; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. H2, M3, {4th edit.); Id. l.W; 
Holridge v. GiUcspie, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 33, 34 ; Cora. Disr. Chancinj, 4 A. 
I, 2, The cases on this point are fully collected in Butler's note to Co. 
Liu. 20i 6, and in 4 Kent, Coram. M2 to 111, (4th edit.) See also Cor- 
lelyou V. Lansing, 2 Cain. Cas. Err. 209, 210. 

‘ Ante, § 1009; Story on Bailra. ^ 315; Corlelyou v. Lansinn, 2 Cain* 
Cas. Eir. 209, 210. 

* 1 Domat, B. 3, tit. 1,^ 3, art. II; Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 1, I. IG, § 9. — 
Potest ita fieri pignoris datio, hypotheca*^ e, (.says the Digest,) i.t si inira 
certum tempus non sit soluta pecunia, jure emptoris po&sideat reni, justo 
pretiotunc arstiraandam ; hoc enim casu videtnr quodammodo conditionalis 
esse venditio. Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 1,1. JG, § 9. This approaches nearer to 
aright of preemption than to a conditional sale. See Orby i>. Trigg, 2 liki. 
Cas. Abndg. 599, pi. 25; S. C. 9 Mod. 11. 2. ^ 

3 Butler's note (1; to Co. Litt. 204 i; Barrell v. Sabine, 1 Vern. 2G8; 
Longuet v. Scawen, 1 Ves. 402, 408 ; 1 Powell, Mori. 138, note (Coven¬ 
try and Rand’s edit.); 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 68, p. M3, 144, 159, (4th 
edit.) ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 A. 2 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. I, § 5, note 
(A); 'Vernon w. Betbell, 2 Eden, R. 113; Goodman v. Grierson, 2 Ball 
& ISeatt. 278. 

* See Abbott v. Stratton, 3 Jones & Lat. 609. 

6 Rockwell ». Hobby, 2 Sandford, Ch. R. (N. Y.) 9 ; Welsh v. Usher, 
2 Hills Ch. K. (S. C.) 166; 10 Smedes v. Marshall, (Miss.) 418. In other 
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that if the debtor deposits his title-deeds to an estate 
with a creditor, as security for an antecedent debt, or 
upon a fresh loan of money, it is a valid agreement for 
a mortgage between the parties, and is not within the 
operation of the Statute of Frauds.^ This doctrine has 
sometimes been thought difficult to be maintained either 
upon the ground of principle or^'public policy. And 
although it is firmly established, it has of late years 
been received with no small hesitation and disapproba¬ 
tion,^ and a disposition has been strongly evinced not to 
enlarge its operation.*^ It is not, therefore, ordinarily 
applied to enforce parol agreements to make a mort¬ 
gage, or to make a deposit of title-deeds for such a pur¬ 
pose j but it is strictly confined to an actual, immediate, 
and Iona fide deposit of the title-deeds with the creditor, 


States the doctrine has been rejected ; Shilz v. DiefTenbach, 3 Barr, (Penn.) 
Q33. Vanmeter r. McFaddin, 8 H. Monroe, (Ky.) 435. 

^ Russell V. Russell, 1 Uro. Ch. 11. 36!), and Mr. Hell’s note (1) ; Ex 
parte (Jomincr, 9 Ves. 116, 117; IJirch v. Ellames, 3 Anst. R. 427, 438; 
Ex parte Mountfort, 11 Ves. 600 ; Ex parte Langston, 17 Ves. 328, 229; 
Pain Smith, 2 Myine & Keen, 417 ; Keys v. Williams, 3 Y & Coll. 
55 ; Mandevillc v. Welch, 5 Wheat. R. 277, 284; Post, ^ 1230. 

^ See Chapman r. Chapman, 15 Jurist, 365. 

3 Ex parte llaigh, 11 Ves. 403; Norris w. Wilkinson, 12 Ves. 197, 
198; Ex parte Kensington, 3 V. & IJ. 83 ; Ex parte Coomb, 17 Ves. 369; 
Ex parte Hooper, 1 Meriv. 11. 9 ; Ex parte Whitbread, 19 Ves. 209. In 
Keys w. Williams, 3 Younge & Coll. 55, 01, Lord Abinger said: “The 
doctrine of equitable mortgages has been said to be an invasion of the Sta- 
tnte of Frauds ; and no doubt there was great difficulty in knowing how' 
to deal with deposits of deeds by way of security after the passing of 
that statute. But, in my opinion, that statute was never meant to affect 
the transaction of a man borrowing money and depositing his t4]e-deeds 
as a pledge of payment. A Court of Law could not assist such a parly 
to recover back his title-deeds by an action of trover; the answer to 
such an action being, that the title-deeds were pledged for a sum of 
money, and that, till tlic money is repaid, the parly has no tight to them. 
So, if the parly came into I'lquity for relief, he would be told that, before 
he sougiit Equity he must do Equity, by repaying the money, in consi- 

32* 
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as a security, ia order to create the lien.' Such an 
equitable mortgage will not, however, avail against a 
subsequent mortgagee, whose mortgage has been duly 
registered, without notice of the deposit of the title- 
deeds. [It seems, hbwever, that it is the duty of the 
second mortgagee to inquire of the mortgagor for his 
title-deeds, and, if he’’ does not do so, he may be guilty 
of gross negligence, sufficient to invalidate his title; 
but it is otherwise if he has made such inquiry, and a 
reasonable excuse was given for their non-delivery.^] 
But in cases not affected by the registry acts, the mere 
fact, that a first mortgagee has left the title-deeds in the 
possession of the mortgagor, without any attendant cir- 


deration for which the deeds had been lodged in the other party’s hands. 
The doctrine of equitable mortgages, therefore, appears to have arisen 
from the necessity of the case. It may, however, in many cases, operate 
to useful purposes, and is certainly not injurious to coinmcree. In com¬ 
mercial transactions it may be frequently necessary to raise money on a 
sudden, before an opportunity can be afforded of investigating the title-* 
deeds and preparing the mortgago. E.xpediency, therefore, as well as 
necessity, has contributed to establish tlie general doctrine, although it 
may not altogether be in consistency with the statute. The question 
here is, whether the circumstances under which these deeds were de¬ 
posited lead (0 any distinction between this case and others, which have 
been decided on the general doctrine. It has been very ably argued for 
the defendant, liiat the circumstance of the deeds having been deposited, 
not as a present security, but with a view to a future security, gives rise 
to such a distinction. Certainly, if before the money was advanced the 
deeds had^been *deposiied with a view to prepare a future mortgage, such 
transaction could not be considered as an equitable mortgage by deposit. 
But it is otherwise where there is a present advance, and the deeds are 
deposited under a promise to forbear suing, although they may be de¬ 
posited only for the purpose of preparing a future mortgage. In such 
case the deeds are given in [as] part of the security, and become pledged 
from the very nature of the transaction.” 

I Norris v. Wilkinson, 12 Ves. 197 to 199. 

3 Hewitt V. Loosemore, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 35, See Allen t>. Knight, 

5 Hare, 272; Farrow v, Rees, 4 Reav. 18; Worthington r. Morgan, 
16 Sim. 547. 
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cumstances of fra«4, will not be sufficient to postpone 
such first mortgagee to a second, who has taken the 
title-deeds with his mortgage, without any notice of the 
prior mortgage.^ 


1 Oirch V. Ellames, 2 Anst. 427, 431 ;■ t*Iumb v. Pliiitt, 2 Anst. 432, 
439, 410; Tourle v. Hand, 2 Rro. Ch. 11.649, and Mr. Belt’s note ; Evans 
V. Bieknell, 6 Ves. 182 to 184 ; Berry ?;. Mutual Insur. Co. 2 Johns. Ch- 
R. 009, 610; Evans v, Bickncll, 0 Ves. 173-, JS3, 184. Mr. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Wigram, in West r. Reed, 2 Hare, R. 249, 259, said, “I do not 
deny that dilHculty may sornetimes arise in drawing the line between the 
degree of negligence which shall be sufficient to charge a purchaser, and 
that mere want of extreme caution which, in the absence of fraud, will 
excuse him. But the distinction is founded in principle, and the difficulty 
is one with which, (upon the very question of gross negligence,) courts of 
justice are in the daily habit of grappling ; and the difficulty in principle is 
not distinguishable from that which occurs in every othei^ase in which 
antagonist principles come into immediate conflict with each other. The 
distinction, which is taken in terms by Sir Edward Sugden, (1 Vend. & 
Pur. vol. 3, p. 472, cd. 10,) is fully borne out, by the cases which decide 
that a person purchasing without obtaining tbe title-deeds, is not affected 
by notice of an equitable mortgage; Plumb v. Flint, Bicknell v. Evans; 
by Lord Thurlow’s judgment in Cothoy v. Sydenham; by a judgment of 
Lord Hardvvickc and other cases referred to in thc^dgment in Jones t'. 
Smith. If that distinction be not admitted in a cas *ike Jones v. Smith, 
the nnnvoidahle consequence must be that a man who mortgages a fraction 
of his estate, will thereby throw a cloud upon the title to the rest of his 
estate ; and a devise of a single acre of land by a will, which does nothing 
muic, will throw a cloud upon the title of an heir at law to his descended 
estatc.^i; for it is clear, that neiilier the mortgagor in, the one case, nor 
the heir in the other can command the production of the mortgage-deed 
or will; and it is equally clear that nothing but the production of the ori¬ 
ginal itself would be sufficient, if a representation such as Smith relied upon 
be not sufficient. Similar observations would apply to a codicil partially 
revoking a will, and to every deed executed after the date of a will. In 
short, let the doctrine of constructive notice he extended to all cases, in 
which the purchaser has notice that the property is afl'ccied, or has notice 
of facts raising a presumption that it is so, and the doctrine is reasonable, 
though it may sumetimea operate with severity. But once transgress the 
limits which that statement of the rule imposes — once admit that a pur¬ 
chaser is to be affected with constructive notice of the contents of iiistru- 
mcnis not necessary to, nor presumptively connected with the title, only 
because, by possibility, they may afl'ect it (for that may be predicated of 
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§ 1021. As to the kinds of property which may be 
mortgaged, it may be stated that, in equity, whatever 
property, personal or real, is capable of an absolute 
sale, may be the subject of a mortgage. This is in 
conformity to the doctrine of the Civil Law; Qmd 
emptionem vaidUionmque rccipU, etiam p/ignoratimum rc~ 
cipere potest} Therefore, rights in remainder and re¬ 
version, possibilitic^j coupled with an interest, rents,’ 
franchises, and clioscs in action, are capable of being 
mortgaged. But a mere naked possibility or expect¬ 
ancy, such as that of an heir, is. nnt.^ In this respect 
the Civil Law seems to differ front burs; for a party 
might by that law mortgage property, to which he had 
no present title by contract or otherwise.® 

§ 1022.' As to the persons who are capable of mort¬ 
gaging an estate, nothing need be said in this place. 


almost any instrument); and it is impossible, in sound reasoning, to stop 
short of the concl^on, that every purchaser is alTccted with constructive 
notice of the conttMs of every instrument of the mere existence of which 
he has notice. A purchaser must be presumed to investigate the title of 
the property he purchases, and may, therefore, be presumed to have ex¬ 
amined every instrument forming a link, directly, or by inference in that 
title ; and that presumption I take to be the foundation of the whole doc¬ 
trine. Uut it is impossible to presume that a purchaser examines instru¬ 
ments not directly nor presumptively connected with the title, only because 
they may by possibility affect it. This whole subject is very ably summed 
up in 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 150, 151, (4ih edit.) 

* 1 Domat. B. 3, tit. 1, (Ji 1, art. 19 ; Dig. Lib. 20, tit. 1, 1. 9, ^ I. 

2 4 Kent. Comm. Led. 5P, p. 144, (Ith edit.); Carlton o. Leighton, 3 
Meriv. 007; 1 Powell on Mort. 17, 18, 23, and note (Coventry & Rand’s 
edit.) Lord Eldon, in f'atlton w. Leighton, 3 Meriv. R. 967, 070, ex¬ 
pressly hehi« that an expectancy of an heir presumptive or apparent, the 
fee simple being in the ancestor, was not an interest or a possibility, nor 
was capable of being made the subject of an assignment or contract. But 
may it^mt operate, althu.ugh not as a mortgage, yet as a contract for a 
mortgage? Post, $ 1040. 

3 1 Domat, D. 3, tit. 1, ^ 3, art. 5, 20. 
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except so far a3 regards persons who have qualified 
interests therein/ or are trustees in autre droit, or are 
clothed with particular pbwers for limited purposes. 
And here, very ditficult questions may arise, as to the. 
construction of such powers, and the competency of 
such persons to make mortgages. Thus, for example, 
if a power is given to trustees to sell for the purpose 
of raising money, a question may arise, whether they 
may raise money by way of mortgage. But the solu¬ 
tion of such questions properly belongs to a treatise on 
Powers.^ 

§ 1023. As to the right of redemption. From what 
has been already stated, it is clear, that the equity of 
redemption is not only a subsisting estate and interest 
in the land in the hands of the heirs, devisees, as¬ 
signees, and representatives (strictly so called) of the 
mortgagor; but it is also in the hands of any other 
persons, who have acquired any interest in the lands 
mortgaged by operation of law, or otherwise, in privity 
of title.® Such persons have a clear right to disengage 
the property from all encumbrances, in order to make 
their own claims beneficial or available. Hence .a 
tenant for life, a tenant by the curtesy, a jointress, a 
tenant in dower in some cases,® a reversioner, a remain¬ 
derman, a judgment creditor, a tenant by elegit, the 


1 See on this subject, 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 117,148, (4 th edit.); 
Sugden on Powers, ch. 9, ^ 2, p. 437 ; Id. art. 3, p. 472,478, (2d edit.); 
I Powell on Molt. 62, by Coventry & Rand ; 3 Powell on Mortgi 1633, 
note (o), same edit.; Mills v. Banks, 3 P. Will. 1, G ; Wilson v. Troup, 
7 Johns. Ch. R. 25. 

*2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 8, note (p); Co. Litt. 208, Butler’s note 
(1); 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 162, 163, (4iii edit.) 

^ Ibid, and Co. Lilt. 808 a., Butler's iiote(l); Swannocli tt.'Lifford, 
cited ibid.; S. C. Ambler, R. 6 ; Kiiinuul v. Money, 3 Sv^jinst. R- 208; 
Jeremy on Eq; Juried. B. 1, oh. 2, ^ 1, p. 182, 183. 
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lord of a manor holding by escheat,^ and, indeed, every 
other person, being an encumbranceir, or having legal 
or equitable title, or lien ‘therein, may insist upon a 
redemption of the mortgage, in order to the due enforce¬ 
ment of their claims and interests respectively in the 
land.® When any such person does so redeem, he or 
she becomes substituted fo the rights and interests of 
the original mortgagee in the land, exactly as in the 
Civil Law. And in some cases (as we have already 
seen) a farther right of priority by tacking may some¬ 
times be acquired, beyond what therCivil Law allowed.^ 


1 Downc t?. Morris, 3 Hare, R. 391. 

® Ibid.; Com. Dig. Chanceryy 4 A. 4.—Even a person claiming under 
a prior or subsequent voluntary conveyance may, as against the mort¬ 
gagee, redeem. 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 8, and note (;;). An assign¬ 
ment of the debt generally dr.iws after it the land mortgaged, as a conse¬ 
quence and an appurtenance of the debt, upon the nile,.Omne principale 
trahit ad se aecessorium. But an assignment of the mortgage, without 
an assignment of tlie debt, is treated, at roost, as a transfer of a naked 
trust. Seed Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 101 (4th edit.) 

3 Ante, ^ 410 to 4-21, and notes ; Ante, ^ 1010,and note (2); Com. Dig- 
Chancery, 4 A, 10 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. fl. 3, ch. 1, § 9, and note (m) ; $ 11, note 
(a).—Where a mortgagee has two mortgages upon djfferent estates, sepa¬ 
rately mortgaged to him by the mortgagor, and one of them is a deficient 
security for the debt, and the other is more than sufficient, the mortgagor 
and his heirs will not be permitted to redeem one, without redeeming the 
other. 1 Madd. Ch. I’r. 125 ; Shuttleworth v. Laycock, 1 Vern. R. 245; 
Margrave v. Le Hooke, 2 Vern. R. 207; Pope v. Onslow, 2 Vern. K. 286; 
Jones V. Smith, 2 Vcs. jr. 376. But see Ex parte King, 1 Atk. 300. 
And if the equity of redemption of one of the estates be sold, the pur¬ 
chaser will not be permitted to redeem lliat estate (if the mortgage has 
become absolute at law) without redeeming both mortgages. Purefoy v. 
Purefoy, 1 Vern. 29, and Mr. Uaithby’s- note ; Ex parte Carter, Ambler, 
R. 733; Jones v. Smith, 2 Yes. jr. 376; ireson v. Denn, 2 Cox, R. 425; ■ 
Willie V. r^iigg, 2 Eden, R. 80. The ground of this doctrine is, that he 
whoi^ks equity must do equity; and a Court of Equity will not assist 
any jjl^bn in depriving a mortgagee of any security, which he would 
have against |^e mortgagor. See also 2 Fonbl. £q. A 3, ^ 9, and 
'note (x). 
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But no person, eixcepi a mortgagor, his heirs or privies 
in estate, has a right to redeem, or to call for an account 
unless indeed it can be shown, that there is collusion 
between them and the mortgagee. Hence it is, that a 
mere annuitant of the mortgagor (who has no interest 
in the land) has no title to redeem.* . 

f 1024. As*te the correspondent right of foreclosure, 
and other remedies for the mortgagee, to secure the 
due discharge of the mortgage; they naturally flow 
from the principles already stated. We have already 
seen/ that, in the Civil Law, there were two remedies 
allowed to the mortgagee, a remedy in rem, and also a 
remedy in personmn against the mortgagor for the debt. 
The general remedy in reni was by a sale by the mort¬ 
gagee of the mortgaged estate, either under a judicial 


> White V. Parnther, 1 Knapp, R. 289 ; Troughton v. Binkes,.6 ^es. 
572. Lord Wynford, in delivering the opinion of the Court, in White o. 
Parnther, 1 Knapp, R. 829, said: “ Hut it hae been said, that, as the 
mortgagee has, within twenty years, acknowledged the existence of the 
mortgage, the mortgagor has, on account of such acknowledgment, a right 
to sue fur the redemption of the estate; and that this annuitant, whose 
claim is against the Equity of redemption, has a right, as the mortgagor 
docs not object to it, to claim through his side against the mortgagee. If 
so, every legatee of the mortgagor must have the same right of insisting 
that the mortgage debt is satisfied, and of calling on the mortgagee to 
give him an account of the proceeds of the estate from the time of the 
death of the mortgagor, a period of above hfiy years, if creditors or 
legatees of the mortgagor had the right of calling mortgagees to separate 
accounts, every mortgagee would be liable to be ruined by the diirercnt 
suits, that might be instituted against him. Rut from the principle laid 
down in the case of Troughton v. Hinkes, (O'Vescy, 578,) and the cases 
referred to by the Master of the Rolls in his judgment in that case, J 
think that the mortgagor or his heirs only can sue the mortgagee for an 
account and redemption unless it can be shown, that they and the mort¬ 
gagee are in epUusion to prevent creditors br legatees fium recovering 
what is due to them from the mortgagor's property.” 
a Ante, ^ 10tJ7. 
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decree, ot without such a decree, his own voluntary 
act of sale, after a certain fixed, notice to the debtor. 
In either case, the sale, if hmia fide and regularly made, 
was valid to pass the absolute title to the estate against 
the mortgagor and his heirs; and the proceeds were 
first to be applied tO the, discharge of the debt; and 
the surplus, if any, was to be paid over to the mtrt- 
gagor or his represenjtatives. This seems to have been 
the ordinary course in the Civil Law, in order to obtain 
satisfaction of the debt out of the mortgaged estate. 
But in some cases, and especiallyJ?here a sale could 
not be made effectual, a decree might be obtained, in 
the nature of a foreclosure, b^ which, after certain judi¬ 
cial proceedings, the absolute dominion of the property 
would be passed to the mortgagee.^ This was proba¬ 
bly the origin of the present mode of extinguishing the 
rights of the mortgagor by a decree of foreclosure in a 
Coprt of Equity, 

§ 1025. The natural course, and certainly the most 
convenient and beneficial course for the mortgagor, 
would seem to be, for the Court to follow out the Civil 
Law rules on this subject;^ that is to say, primarily 
and ordinarily to direct a sale of the mortgaged pro¬ 
perty, giving the debtor any surplus after discharging 


* Ante, ^ 1008, 1000. 

2 Iti most, if not :ill cases, it would bo equally beneficial to the mort¬ 
gagee; as it would prevent the delays incident to the common decree of 
foreclosure, which is liable to be reopened ; and would also prevent any 
difliculty in obtaining the residue of the debt, when the mortgaged 
property is not snfricient to discharge it. See 4 B^nt, Comm. Lect. 58, 
p. 140,, 147, 181, (tih edit.) See also Perry v. l^arker, 13 Ves. 108, 
202; Tooke v. Ilartely, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 125, and Mr. BotPrnute (I) ; S. C. 
2 Disk. R. 7B5, 3 Powell on Moit. 1046, note T, by CofljlnUy (Coventry 
& liaod’s ildil.) 
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the mortgaged doSt; and secondarily, to apply the 
remedy of foreclosur0 only to special cases', where the 
former remedy would not apply, or might be inade¬ 
quate or injurious to the interests of the parties. This 
course has accordingly been adopted in many of the 
American Courts of Equity; and’^it% also the prevail¬ 
ing practice in Ireland. It lb done without any dis¬ 
tinction, whether there is a power to sell contained in 
the mortgage, or not.^ 

§ 1026. In England, a practice widely different has. 
prevailed. A bill for a foreclosure is deemed, in com¬ 
mon cases, the exclusive and appropriate remedy; and 
the Courts of Equity in that country refuse, except in 
special cases, to decree a compulsory sale against the 
will of the mortgagor. These Courts, however, have 
departed from this general rule, in certain cases; (1-) 
where the estate is deficient to pay the encumbrance ;2 
(2.) where the mortgagor is dead, and there is a defi¬ 
ciency of personal assets;® (3.) •where the mortgage is 
of a dry reversion (4.) where the mortgagor dies, and 
the estate descends to an infant(5.) where the mort- 


^4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. ISI, 183 (4th edit.); Brinckethoif r. 
Thalhimer, 2 Johns. Ch!>R. 486; Mills v. Dennis, 3 John. Ch. R. 3C9, 
370; Perry v. Baker, 13 Ves. 205; 3 Powell on Mort. 963, CovenOy’s 
note B. (Cov. & Rand’s edit.); 1 Dow, Pari. R. SO; McDonough o. Shew- 
bridge, SBali & Be*aU. 555.—But although the mortgagee may pray a 
sale; yet it seems, that in Ireland, a mortgagor cannot insist on a sale, but 
is only entitled to redeem. McDonough v. Sliewbridge, 2 Ball & Beatt. 
555. Can a pledgor compel a sale by the pledgee 1 See Story on Bail¬ 
ments, ^ 330. 

3 Dashwood v. Bithazey, Mosel. R. 106. 

3 Daniel v. Skipwitfi, 3 Bjro. Ch. R. 155. 

* How u. Vignraa^ 1 Ch. Rep. 33. 

5 Booth V. Rieh, 1 Vern. 395; Mondey w. Mondey, 1 Ves. & B. 223. 
But sec Good^ v. Ashton, 18 Ves. 83; Mills v. Dennis, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 
369, 370; 3 Powell on Mortg, 983, 983 <j., 984 A, by Covenify & Rand, 
EQ. JOB. — VOL. n. ^ 33 
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gage is of an advowson;i (6.) where the mortgagor 
becomes bankrupt, and the mortgagee prays a sale; 
(7.) or where the mortgagor is dead, and the mort¬ 
gagee by his bill, brought against the executor or ad¬ 
ministrator and the heir, prays for the sale of the mort¬ 
gaged estate, alleging it to be scanty security, and for 
the payment of any defidfency out of the general estate 
of the deceased mortgagor ;2 (8.) where the mortgage 
or charge is purely equitable, as, for example, by a 
deposit of title-deeds;® (9.) where the mortgage is of 
land, and by the local law is subject to a sale;* such 
as, for example, in Ireland and America. 

§ 1027. It is difficult to perceive any solid or dis¬ 
tinct ground, upon which these exceptions stand, which 
would not justify the Courts of Equity in England in 
decreeing a sale at all times, when it is prayed for by 
the mortgagee, or when it would be beneficial to the 
mortgagor. The inconveniences of the existing prac¬ 
tice of foreclosure in that country are so great, that it 
has become a common practice to insert in mortgages 


and notes, ibid., and especially note (z), Gore v. Stackpole, 1 Dow, R. 
18; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, oh. 3, ^ 8, 12, note (&); Davis v. Dowding, 2 
Keen, R. 245. ¥ 

1 Mackensie v. Robinson, 3 Aik. 559; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 3, ^ 3, 
note (d). 

s King V. Smith, 2 Hare, R. 239. 

3 Pam V. Smith, 2 Myine & Keen, 417 , Parker t*. Housefield, 2 Mylne 
& Keen, 419 ; Mellur v Woods, 1 Keen, R. 16, 23; Russell v- Russell, 
1 Bro Ch. R. 269 ; Brocklehurst v. Jesspp, 7 Sim. R. 438; Thorpe v. 
Gartside, 2 Yonnge & Coll. 730, Greenwood v. Firth, 2 Hare, K. 241, 
n'ote. But SIX months are allowed to redeem before the sale is made; 
IMd.; Post, ^ 1230. 

4 4 Powell on Mort. 1016, Coventry and Rand's note; Stileman v. Ash¬ 
down, 2 Atk. 477, 608; S. C. Ambler, R. 13,and Mr. Bluni’a note, p. 16. 
not|i<6); Post,^ 1216. a.; Branson v. Kinsie, 1 Howsued’e Sup. Ct. R. 
321; S. C.*17 Peters, R. 
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a power of sale upon default of payment And, al¬ 
though Lord Eldon, at first, intimated ah opinion unfa¬ 
vorable to such a power, as dangerous, it is now firmly 
established.^ 

§ 1028. In bills for redeeming mortgages, where 
there are various persons, claiming adverse rights and 
limited interests in the mort^ged estate, it often be¬ 
comes necessary to direct, how assets and securities 
are to be marshalled, in order to do justice between 
the different claimants, and to prevent irreparable mis¬ 
chiefs, as well as to ascertain the amounts and pro¬ 
portions in which they should contribute towards the 
discharge of the encumbrances common to them all. 
This subject, in many of its most important bearings, 
has already been examined in* other places.® Similar 
principles prevailed, (as we have seen,) to a great 
extent, in the Civil Law, in which the right of substi¬ 
tution was admitted, as well as what was technically 
called the benefit of discussion, answering, in some 
measure, to. our doctrine of marshalling assets and 
securities.® 

§ 1028 «. In respect to the time, within which a 
mortgage is redeemable, it may be remarked, that the 
ordinary limitation is twenty years from the time when 
the mortgagee has entered into possession, after breach 
of the condition, under his title, by analogy to the 


—j- 

M Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 146, 147, (4th edit.) and note; Croft t*. 
Powell, Comyn. jR. 603; Anon. 6 Madd. R. 15; Clay v. Sharpe, Sudgen 
on Vendors, p. 326, and app. No. 14, (7ih edit.) ; Corder v. Morgan, 18 
Yes. 344; 1 Powell on Mort. 9,13, Coventry's note K, and Rand’s note 
(1); Doolittle v. Lewis, 7 Johns. Ch. R. 35, 

3 Ante, ^ 499, 558, to 660, Ap4,565, 567, 574, 576, 633 to 636; Post, 
§ 1233 a. 

3 Ante, ^ 494, 695, 636, and note (1). 
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ordinary limitation of rights of entry and actions of 
ejectment.^ If, therefore, the mortgagee enters into 
possession in his character of mortgagee, and by virtue 
of his mortgage alone, he is for twenty years liable to 
account; and, if payment be tendered to him, he is lia¬ 
ble to become a trustee of the mortgagor, and to be 
treated as such. But if the mortgagor permits the 
mortgagee to hold the possession for twenty years 
without accounting, or without admitting that he pos¬ 
sesses a mortgage title only, the mortgagor loses his 
right of redemption, and the ti1:le of a mortgagee be¬ 
comes as absolute in Equity, as it previously was in 
law. In such a case the time begins to run against 
the mortgagor ^rom the moment the mortgagee takes 
possession in his character, as such; and if it has once 
begun to run, and no subsequent admission is made by 
the mortgagee, it continues to run against all persons, 
claiming under the mortgagor, whatever may be the 
disabilities, to which they may be subjected.** But if 
the mortgagee enters, not in his character of mortgagee 
only, but as purchaser of the Equity of redemption, he 
must look to the title of his vendor and the validity of 
the conveyance which he takes. So that, if the con¬ 
veyance be such, as gives him the estate of a tenant 
for life only in the Equity of redemption, there, as he 
unites in himself the characters of mortgagor and mort¬ 
gagee, he is bound to keep down the interest of the 
mortgage like any other tenant for life for the benefit 


• Raffety v. King, 1 Keen, R. 602,609,610, 616,617 ; Cholmondeley v. 
Clinton, 2 Jac. -& Walk. 1, 191 j 8. C. 4 Bligh, N. S. 1; Corbett v. 
Barker, 1 Anat. K. 138; S. C. 3 Anst. R. 755; White v, Parnther, 1 
Ktt4p, B. 228, 229. 
a Ibid. 
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of the persons entitled to the remainder; and time will' 
not run against the remainderman during the continu¬ 
ance of the life estate.^ 

§ 1028 Similar considerations will, in many ’bre- 
spects, apply to the right of foreclosure of a mortgagee. 
J!f he has suffered the mortgagor to remain in posses¬ 
sion for twenty years after the breach of the condition, 
without any payment of interest, or any admission of 
the debt, or other duty, the right to file a bill for a 
foreclosure will generally be deemed to be barred and 
extinguished.^ However, in cases of this sort, as the 
bar is not positive, but is founded upon a presumption 
of payment, it is open to be rebutted by circum¬ 
stances.® 

§ 1029. These may suffice as illustrations of some 
of the more important doctrines of Courts of Equity 
in regard to mortgages of lands, many of which are 
founded upon principles of justice so universal, as 
equally to commend themselves to the approbation of a 
Roman Prmtor, and of a modern Judge, administering 
the law of continental Europe ex equo et how.* 

§ 1030. Let us now pass to a brief consideration of 
the doctrines of Equity, applicable to mortgages and 
pledges of personal property. A mortgage of personal 


1 Raffety v. King, 1 Keen, R. 60!, 609, CIO, 616 to 618; Corbett v. 
Barker, I Anst R. 138; S. C. 3 Anst. 755; Reeve v. Hicks, 3 Sim. & 
Stu. 403 ; Ravald r. Russell, 1 Younge, R. 19. 

2 Stewart v. Nicholls, 1 Tamlyn, R. 307; Christophers v. Sparke, 
2 Jac. & Walk. 223; Trash v. White, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 289, Toplis v- 
Baker, 2 Cox, K. 119. See also White v. Parnther, 1 Knapp, R. 228, 
229. 

3 Ibid. 

* See I Domafj B. 3, tit. 1, ^ 3, art. 6, and note, ibid. ; Cod. Lib. 8, tit. 
14, 1. 2 ; Code Civ. of Louisiana, art. 3366, 3367. 
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property differs from a pledge. The former is a con¬ 
ditional transfer or conveyance of the property itself; 
and, if the condition is not duly performed, the "whole 
title vests absolutely at law in the mortgagee, exactly 
, as it does in the case of a mortgage of lands. The 
latter only passes the possession, or, at most, a special, 
property only to the pleilgee, with a right of retainer, 
until the debt h paid, or the other engagement is ful¬ 
filled.^ The difference between them was well stated 
by a learned Judge, in a comparatively recent case. 

mortgage is a pledge and more; for it is an abso¬ 
lute pledge to become an absolute interest, if not re¬ 
deemed at a certain time. A pledge is a deposit of 
personal effects, not to be taken back, but on payment 
of a certain sum,-by express stipulation, or the course 
of trade to be a lien upon them.”^ 

§ 1031. In mortgages of personal property, although 
the prescribed condition has not been fulfilled, there 
exists, as in mortgages of land, an Equity of redemp¬ 
tion, which may be asserted by the mortgagor, if he 
brings his bill to redeem wHhin a reasonable time.^ 
There is, however, a difference between mortgages of 
land and mortgages of personal property, in regard to 
the rights of the mortgagee, after a breach of the con¬ 
dition. In the latter case, there is no necessity to 
bi:ing a bill of foreclosure: but the mortgagee, upon 


4 Kent, Comm. Lcct. 58, p. 138 (4th edit.); Story on Bailments, 
^ 287; Ryall v. Kolle, 1 Atk. 166, 167 ; Ratcliff v. Davies, Cro. Jac. 244; 
Barrow v. Paxton, 5 Johns. E. 258; Story w. Tompkins, 8 Johns. R. 97, 
98 ; McLean v. Walker, 10 Johns. R. 472; Cortelypu v. Lansing, 1 Cain. 
(^. Err. 200, 202; Cora. Dig. Mortgage^ A. 

9 Jones V. Smith, 2 Ves. jr. 378. ~ 

3 ,gee Kemp v. Westbrook, 1 Ves. 278; Hart v. Ten Eyck, 2 Johns. 
Ch.%.^100,101; Harrison v. Hart, Comyns, R. 302, 411.'^ 
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due notice, may sell the personal property mortgaged, 
as he could under the Civil Law; and the title, if the 
sale bo ho7ia fide made, will vest absolutely in the ven¬ 
dee.^ And it makp no difference, whether the per¬ 
sonal property mortgaged consists of goods or of stock, 
or of personal annuities.^ 

§ 1032. In cases of pledges, if a time for the re¬ 
demption be fixed by the contract, still the pledgor 
may redeem afterwards, if he applies within a reason¬ 
able time. But if no time is fixed for the payment, 
the pledgor has his whole life to redeem, unless he is 
called upon to redeem by the pledge; and, in case of 
the death of the pledgor without such a demand, his 
personal representatives may redeem.® Generally 
speaking, a bill in Equity to redeem will not lie on the 
behalf of the pledgor or his representatives, as his 
remedy upon a tender is at law. But if any special 
ground is shown, as if an account or a discovery is 
wanted, or there has been an assignment of the pledge, 
a bill will lie.'* 

§ 1033. On the other hand, the pledgee might, ac¬ 
cording to Glanville, at any time biing a suit at the 


1 Tucksr V. Wilson, 1 P. Will. 261; Lockwood v. Ewer, 9 Mod*. R. 
276 S. C. 2 Atk. 303; Hart v. Ten Eyck, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 100, lOl; 
2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 3, ^ 4, and note (/); 1 DonAt, B. 3, tit. 1, ^ 3, 
art. 9; Story on Bailments, ^ 309; Cortclydu v. Lansing, 1 Cain. Cas. 
Err. 210, 213. 

2 Ibid. 

3 4 Kent, Comm. T<ect. 68, -p. 138, (4th edit.); Story on Bailments, 
^ 308, 316, 346, 348 ; Glanville, Lib. 10, cap. 6, 8 ; Cortelym^v. Lansing, 
1 Cain. Cas. Err. 200, 203 ; Demandray v. Metcalf, Prec. Ch. 420: 
S. C. 2 Vern, 601, 608; Gilb. Eq. R. 104; Vandensee i>. Willis, 3 Bro. 
Ch. U. 21; Kemp v, Westbrook 1 Ves. 278. 

* Kemp t>. V^estbrook, 1 Ves. 278; Demandray w. Metcalf, Prec. ,Gh. 
410, 420; Jones v. Smith, 2 Yes. jr. 372. 
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Common Law to compel the pledgor to redeem by a 
given day; and, if he did not then redeem, he was 
for ever foreclosed of his right.’ But the course now 
adopted is, to bring a bilhin Equity to foreclose and sell 
the pledge; in which case an absolute title passes to 
the vendee.^ It has been also said, that the pledgee 
may after the time for redemption has passed, upon 
due notice given to the pledgor, sell the pledge without 
a judicial decree of sale.® 

§ 1034. There is another consideration applicable 
to cases of mortgages and pledges of personal pro- 


r Glan\iIIe, Lib 10 , cap 8, 1 Cain. Cas Err 20i, 205,4 Kent, Comin. 
Lect 58, p 138, (1th edit) 

^4 Kent, Comm. Lect 58, p. 139, (4th edit ); Story on Bailments, 
^ 308, 310, 317, Ev parte Mountfort, 14 Ves 606 

3 Kemp V Westbrook, 1 \es 278, Lockwood v Ewer, 9 Mod 278, 
CoTtcIyott t Lansing, 1 Cam Cas Err 202, 203, 210 , Garlick i James, 
12 Johns R 146,2 Kent, Comm Lect 40, p 561,58J, (4th edit ) , 4 Kent, 
Comm Lect 58, p. 139, (4th tdit ), Story on Bailments, § 310 , Jeremy 
on Eq Jurisd B l,ch. 2, §2, p 1% The doctrine, that the pledgee has 
a Tight to sell the pledge absolutel), after the due notice to the pledgor, is 
so frequently stated, that it is laid down in the text as clear law The 
cases, however, in which it has been inserted, are generally cases of 
mortgages of personal proptrty, and not of mere pledges, strictly so 
called Whether there is any substantial distinction between the cases, 
lb left for the consideration of the learned reader. None has as yet been 
taken m Courts of Equity, as to this point In Pothonier v Dawson, 
Holt’s N P Rep. 385, (which was the case df a pledge sold,) Lord Chief 
Jostice Uibbs said “ Undoubtedly, as a general proposition, a right of 
hen gives no right to sell the goods But when goods arc deposited by 
way of security, t) indemnify a party against a loan of money, it is more 
than a pledge 1 he h nder’s rights are more extensive than such as 
accrue under an ordinary hen in the way of trade These goods were 
deposited ^ secure a loan. It may be inferred, thtrefure, that the con* 
tract was this If I, the borrower, repay the money, you must redeliver 
the goods. But if I fail to repay it, you must use the security I have left 
to repay yourself. I think, therefore, the defendant had a right to sell.” 
Tbffe IS certainly much sound sense to commend itself m this interpreta* 
tioo of the contract of pledge in such a case. 
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perty, which does not apply, or %t least, is not as cogent 
in cases of mortgages of land. The latter pass by 
formal conveyances; the former may be transferred 
by the mere change of possession. A subsequent ad¬ 
vance made by a mortgagee or a pledgee of chattels 
would attach by tacking to the property in favor of 
such mortgagee, when a like tacking might not be 
allowed in cases of real estate. Thus, for instance, in 
the case of a mortgage of real estate, the mortgagee 
cannot, as wo have gieen, compel the mortgagor, upon 
an application to redeem, to pay any debts subsequently 
contracted by him with, or advances made up to him 
by the mortgagee, unless such new debts or advances 
are distinctly agreed to be made upon the security of 
the moitgagcd property.* But in the case of a mort¬ 
gage or pledge of chattels, the general rule, or at least 
the general presumption, seems the other way. For it 
has been held, that, in such a case, without apy dis¬ 
tinct proof of any contract for that purpose, the pledge 
may be held, until the subsequent debt or advance is 
paid, as well as the original debt. The ground of this 
distinction is,* that he \\ho seeks equity, must do 
Equity; and the plaintiff, seeking the assistance of the 
Court, ought to pay all the moneys due to the creditor, 
as it is natural to presume, that the pledgee would not 
have lent the new sum, but upon the credit of the 


* Ante, ^ 417, and note, ^ 418; Mathews v. Cartwright, 8 Atk 347, 
Brace v Dutchess ot Marlborough, 2 P. Will 491, 492, 494 , Shepherd 
V. Titlcy, 2 Atk 353, 354 , Anon. 2 Ves. G62 ; Lowihian v Hasel, 3 Bro 
Ch. R 103 , Jones v. Smith, 2 Ves. jr 376, 378; Ex parte Knott, II Ves. 
617; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch 1, § 9, and note (u ), Id. ^ 13, St John w. 
Holford, 1 Ch. Cas. 97, 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 1S5, (4ih edit.) 
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pledge, which he had in his hands before.^ The pre¬ 
sumption may, indeed, be rebutted by circumstances; 
but, unless it is rebutted, it will generally, in favor of 
the lien, stand for verity against the pledgor himself, 
^sd^ough not against his creditors, or against subse- 
quent purchasers.* , 

§ 1035. It is not improbable, that this doctrine, re¬ 
specting mortgages and pledges of chattels being held 
as security for subsequent debts and advances, was 
borrowed from the Civil Law, although it is applied 
with some modifications in the Equity Jurisprudence 
of England. In the Civil Law,- (as we have already 
seen,) the mortgagor or pledgor could not redeem, 
without discharging all the other debts, which he then 
owed to the pledgee; with a saving, however, in favor 
of the rights of other creditors and purchasers.^ 

§ 1035 a. We have already had occasion to consider 
the doctrine of tacking mortgages, when one of several 
encumbrancers has acquired the legal estate.^ But in 


^ Demandray v. Metcalf, Free.* Ch. 419, 420; S. C. 2 Vein. 691, 698; 1 
Eq. Abr. 324, pi. 4; Gilb. Eq. R. 104; Jones v. Smith, 2 Ves. jr. 378, 
379 ; Vanderzee v. Willis, 3 Bro, Ch. R. 21; Adams v. Claxton, 6 Ves. 
229; Anon. 2 Vern. R. 177; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 10; 2' Kent, 
Comm. Lect. 40, p. 584 (3d edit.); Jarvis v. Rogers, 15 Mass. R. 389. 

2 Ibid.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. S, ch. 1, § 11; 4 Kent, Comm. Lcct. 58, 
p. 175, 176 ; (4th edit.) As to the general doctrine of tacking, in cases of 
mortgages of real estate, see Ante, ^ 412 to 421. 

3 Ante, ^ 415 note (1) ; 1010, and note (2) ; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, 
p. 175, 176, (4th edit.); Cod. Lib. 8,tit. 27,1. 1; Heinecc. Elem. F. and P. 
4, ^ 46. In regard to the liens, an(| charges, and the modes of enforcing 
them in Equity see Fo^t, ^ 1215,1216 1216 c., 1217, &c., 1230, 1244 to 
1263. In regard to the, time, within which a bill to foreclose a mortgage, 
or to redeem a mortgage, must be brought, see Ante, $ 55 a., 1028 a., 
1028 A; Post, $ 15-20, 1521; Story on Equity Plead. ^ 503, 751 to 760; 
White V. Parnther, 1 Knapp, R. 228, 229. 

4 Ante, ^ 412 to 420. 
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cases of mortgages, other questions, as to relative 
priorities and titles to payment,' often arise between 
different merely equitable encumbrancers. In such 
cases, if a second equitable encumbrancer, without 
notice of a prior encumbrance, has l)y his diligence 
acquired a better equity, he will be entitled to be 
first paid. A better equity is thus acquired, when 
the legal estate, being outstanding in a trustee, a 
second encumbrancer, without notice of a prior en¬ 
cumbrance, takes a protection against a subsequent 
encumbrancer, which the prior encumbrancer has neg¬ 
lected to take.i Thus, for example, (as we have seen,) 
a declaration of trust of an outstanding term, accom¬ 
panied by a delivery of the deeds, which create and 
continue the term, will give a better equity than a 
mere declaration of trust to a prior encumbrancer.® 
So, where a second equitable encumbrancer has given 
notice to the trustees, in whom the legal estate is 
vested, he will thereby acquire a priority over a prior 
encumbrancer, who has omitted to give such notice.^ 
So, where the same equitable interest has been assigned 
by the assignor to different independent assignees, he 
who first gives notice of his title to the legal holder of 
the interest, will thereby acquire a priority of right 
over the others, although his assignment be subsequent 
in date, provided that at the time of taking it he had 


* Ante, § 421 a. But see Muir v. SchenectadJ'i 3 Hill, N, Y. K. 23S; 
Pavies v. Austin, 1 Yes. jr. R. 238; Story on Confl. of Lsms, ^ 395; 
Jatnes v. Marcy, 2 Cowen, R. 246. 

® Foster ». Btaoksione, 1 Mylne & Keen, 297; Ante, iji 421 a.; Id. 
^ 399, note (1); Stanhope tr. Earl Yerney, 2 Eden, R. 81. 

3 Ibid. 
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no notice of the prior assignments.’ And it has been 
held, that it makes no difference, in cases of different 


■ *• Timson t?. Ramsbottom, 2 Keen, R. 35 ; Dearie v. Hall, 3 Russ. 
R. 1; Loveridge v. Cooper, 3 Buss. R. 30; Meux v. Bell, 1 H|re, Ch. 
B. 73; Foster « Cockerell, D Biigh, R. 332, 375, 376. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in delivering bis opinion in the House of Lords, on this occasion, 
said: “ This was a question of priority between two equitable bneum- 
brancers, — a question, whether the subsequent encumbrancer of the equity 
having given notice to the trustees of ilie fund, was entitled to priority over 
the former encumbrancer. !Now, that question has been settled after much 
deliberate discussion, in the case of Dearie v. Hall, and Loveridge v. 
Cooper. These two cases were argued* before Sir Thomas Plomer, as 
Master of the Rolls, with great learning and attention to the subject. 
The Master I'f the Rolls, after considering the question,{)Tonounced a very 
elaborate judgm^’iit, deciding, that, in cases of this description, the party, 
who gave notice to the trustees, was entitled to the priority. And wiiiiout 
adverting to the particular facts of those cases, the principle upon which 
the decisions were founded, was this, that if a contrary doctrihe were to 
prevail it would enable a cesdn tjxe ti'ust to commit a fraud; he might 
assign hisinterest first to one and then to a second encumbrancer, and that 
* second encumbrancer would have no opportunity, by any communication 
with the trustees, of ascertaining whether or not there had been a prior 
assignment of ihe interest. There was also another principle, upon which 
he decided that case, which was this, that a party, till he gives notice to 
the trustee, has not done every thing necessary to complete his title. In 
such cases, it is necessary fur the parties to do every thing in their power. 
Further than that he assigns as an additional reason, that, until notice was 
given to the trustees, they did not in fact become trustees fur the assignee. 
It was upon these distinct grounds, that he laid down, as a general rule, 
that in case of an equitable assignment, the parly giving notice to the 
trustees, although he was the second encumbrancer, was entitled to prior¬ 
ity, if the former encumbrancer had given no such notice. These cases 
aAetwards came before me, when 1 had the honor of presiding in the 
Court of Chancery, and they were again argued before me with great 
ability and learning.. 1 took time to consider the judgment on those occa¬ 
sions, and T w.as satisfied, after dolibetate consideration, that tbo judgment 
pronounced in each of those casesiwas correct, and that it was my duty to 
affirm those judgments. Now, the principle of those authoriiies applies 
directly, to the present case. There are two encumbrancers of an equitable 
interest; the latter gave notice to the trustees ; the former neglected to do 
sQs., The master of the Rolls, Sir John Leach, when this case came be¬ 
fore him, was of opinion, in conformity with the decisions already pro¬ 
nounced, that the notice gave to the second encumbrancer a prior right; 
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assignments, as to this priority of title acquired by 
notice under such assignments, whether the interest 
of the assignpr be vested or contingent, present or 
reversionary,* 

§ 1035 h. Questions oftin arise as to the point, 
when and under what circumstances % mortgage is 
deemed to be extinguished. Undoubtedly by our law, 
the satisfaction of the principal debt by payment, or 
otherwise, will be deemed in equity an ^extinguishment 
of the mortgage, unless there is an express or implied 
contract for keeping alive the ofiginal security.^ By 
the Dntch law, it seems that the mortgage is extin¬ 
guished, unless there is an express contract for keeping 
it alive.® An extinguishment of the debt will also 
ordinarily take place, where the mortgagee becomes 
also absolute owner of the equity of redemption, for 
then the equitable estate becomes merged in the Icgal.'^ 
The rule however, is not inflexible, and may be con¬ 
trolled by the express or implied intention of the par¬ 
ties ; and where it is manifestly for the interest of the 


and under these rirciimstances, 1 think the decision so pronounred upon 
those principles by tlie Master of the Rolls, was a correct decision, and 
that your Lordsliips will be disposed to alFirm the jud^rinciit; and, as the 
case has already been decided,tifter deliberate aro^iiincnt, this Judgment 
ought to he aifirmed with costs.’’ Ante, ^ Shi, ^401 a; post ^ 1047, 
^ 1057. See Langton v. Horton, 3 Haro, R. 510, 500, 5(>'2. 

* Dearie v. Hall, 3 Russ. R. 1; Foster v. (’uckerell, 0 IJligh, R. N. S. 
.378; Foster o. Blackstoiie, 1 Mylne & K. 297, 300, 307; F.tty v. Hridges, 
3 Younge & Coll. N(?w R. 486, 492; Ante, ^ 421 a. 

' ® Chester e.‘Willis, Ambler, R. 210; Compton v. Oxendou, 2 Ves. Jr. 
264 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. hook 2, oh. 0,' § 8.' 

3 Wilkinson v. Simson, 2 Moore, Priv. Coon. R. 275. 

* James v. Marcy, 2 Cowen, R. 246; Jackson V. De W'iit, d Cnwcn, 
R. 310; Pciletrave v. Jackson, 11 W’en'd. R. 110; Wader. Howard, 
0 Pick. R. 4921 St. Paul’s ». Viscount Dudley and Ward, 15 "1 es. 173; 
Forbes 0 . Muifkti, 18 Ves. 390; Gardner v. Gardner, 3 Johns. Ch. K. 63. 

EQ. JUR. —vofi.it. 34 
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person in whom both the legal and equitable titles 
unite to keep the encumbrance alive, there Courts of 
Equity will imply an intention to keep it alive, unless 
the other circumstances of the case repel such a pre¬ 
sumption.^ The same doctrine, with the like qualifica¬ 
tions, will apply to the. case where an assignee of a 
mortgage purchases the equity of redemption, or the 
assignee of an equity of redemption, purchases and 
takes a conveyance of the mortgage.® 

§ 103'3 c. Questions have also arisen as to what shall 
or ought to be deemed a waiver or extinguishment of 
a mortgage upon personal property, by taking other 
security therefor. It has boon held, that a creditor 
having a mortgage for part of his debt upon the funds 
of* his debtor, does not necessarily surrender that mort¬ 
gage or lower its priority by taking a subsequent mort¬ 
gage upon the same property for his whole debt, or by 
taking security op the same fund for another debt due 
to him either solely or jointly with another creditor.® 


1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. 

Miine t’. Walton, 2 Younge & Coll. New R. 354 ; Burdett «. Clay, 
8 B. Monroe, 287. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

§ 1036. In the next place, let us pass to the con¬ 
sideration of Assignments of real and personal pro¬ 
perty upon special trusts. The most important and 
extensive of this class of trusts is that which embraces 
general assignments by insolvents and other debtors for 
the discharge of their debts, sometimes with priorities 
and preferences of particular creditors, and sometimes 
with an equality of rights among all the creditors. 
The question of the validity of such conveyances, and 
under what circumstances they are deemed fraudulent, 
or horn fide, has been already, in some measure, con¬ 
sidered under the head of Constructive Fraud.^ In 
general, it may be stated, that such piiorities and 
preferences aic not deemed fraudulent or inequitable; 
and oven a stipulation, on the pait of the debtor, in 
such an assignment, that tho'crcditois, taking under it, 
‘'hall release and discharge him from all their fuither 
claims beyond the property assigned, >\ill (it seems) be 
valid, and binding oh such creditors.^ 


• Ante, ^ 319, 309, 370, 378, 379; Kstwick r Ciillmd, 0 Term Ttep, 
420; Ilolbird i>. Andi rsnn, 5 T. Uep. 23'>, Meu\ t» TFowcll, 4 Ea&f, 
11. 1; The King v. W.it^on, 3 Piiee, R. 0; Small i*. Maiwoed, 9 I>. 
Cresvv. 300; Pick&tock v* Lyster, 3 M. & Selw. 371; M >. liuxdts, 
7 Wheaton, R. 550 ; 11 Wheat. B. 73; Wilkes ». Ferns, 5 Jolins Jlep 
335; ITyslop r. Clark, 14 Johns. R. 459; Lippencott v. Rarker, 2 Rinn. 
It. 171; Halsey v. Whitney, 4 Masim, R 200, 92? to 230. 

2 Ante, ^ 371; Hulsey t>. Whitiioy, 1 Manon, Cir. R. 200; Spring v. 
So. Car. Ins. Co. 8 Vyiicat. Rep. 908 ; 1‘earponi v. Graham, t Wash Cir. 
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§ 103G a. In order to entitle the creditors, named in 
a general assignment for the benefit of creditors, to 
take under it, it is not necessary, that they should be 
technical parties thereto.* It will be sufficient, if they^ 
have notice of the trust in their fiivor and they assent 
to it; and, if there be no stipulation for a release, or 
any other condition in ik which may not be for their 
benefit, their assent .will bo presumed, until the con¬ 
trary appeal’s.® Such a general assignment, Iona fide 
made by'the debtor, and assented to by the assignee, 
will be deemed a valid conveyance, founded upon a 
valuable consideration, and good against creditors, 
proceeding adversely to it by attachment or seizure in 
execution of the property Conveyed thereby \ at least, 
unless all the creditors, for whose benefit the assign¬ 
ment is m ide, repudiate it.® Where the creditors are 


R. 23i; Rra&hear v. West, 7 Peters, R. G08; Wheeler v. Sumner, <1 Ma¬ 
son, (’ir. II. Ib3. The decisions in New York are against the validity of 
an a‘!‘'igninent with such a cliuse of release. Sec 11}slop v. Cl.irko, 
14 Johns. R. 130; Au‘-tiii o. Hell, 00 Johns. R 412; Sia^in r. Rnnkcr- 
holT, 5 Johns. Ch. R. o2'I; AVakeman y. Groner, 4 Paiirc, R. 23; S. C. 
11 Wend I?. 187. Pee, also, Ingraliam y. Wheeler, 0 ('onn. 277. 

1 Nett Riigland Rank v. Lewis, 8 Pick. 113; ifal&cy v. Whitney, 1 Ma¬ 
son, U 206; Smith r. Whcoler, 1 A'ent. R. 128; 2 Kchln, R. 561 ; IJia- 
shear v. West, 7 Peters, R. 608; (J.irrard v. Lord Lauderdale, 3 Sun 1. 
[See Simniondb r. Pallas, 2 Jones & Lat. 480, wlicre Gaiiard y. Lord 
Jjauderdale, is commented upon] ; Acton P. Woodgate, 2 Mylne & Keen, 
403; Lane v. Husband, 14 Pimoiis, K. tilG. 

2 New England R.ink i. Lewis, 8 J’lek. 113; Halsey Whitn^’, 
4 Mason, R. 100; Egberts ?», Wood, 3 Paige, R. 517; Nicoll e. Mum- 
furd, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 522 ; Ante, ^ !>72 ; Post, ^ 1015, Small r. Marwood, 
fl Barn. & Cresw. 300. But contra, Ru‘«3ell v. Wooilivard, 10 Pick. R. 
408. 

3 Small V. Marwood, 9 Barn. & Cresw. 300; Halsey y. Whitney, 4 Ma¬ 
son, R. 206; AVilt V. Franklin, 1 Binn. R. 502, 517; Marbury r. Brooks, 
7 Wheat. 556; 11 Wheat. R. 78; Pick&toek v. Lyhter, 3 Maule & Sel- 
wyii, 371; Dey v. Dunham, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 182; Nicoll v. Muiiiford, 
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named in the assignment, as parties, and they are re¬ 
quired to execute it, before they can take under its 
provisions, there, they must signify their assent in that 
mode; otherwise they cannot take under the instru¬ 
ment.^ But where they are not required to bo parties 
to the instrument, there they may take the .benefit of 
the trust by notice to the trustee within the time pre¬ 
scribed therefor, if any, and if none is prescribkl, 
then within a reasonable time, and before a distribution 
is made of the property.*^ Where a speciffc time is 
piTScribed Ibr the creditors to come in and assent to 
the assignment, as parties thereto, or otherwise, there, 
they must comply strictly with the condition, or they 
will bo excluded from the benefit of the trust; unless, 
indeed, by reason of absence from the country, or some 
other cause, any creditor has not, within the lime pre¬ 
scribed, had any knowledge of the existence of the 
assignment.^ 

§ 1030 1). It is proper to add, that in all such cases 
of general assignments, voluntarily made by tlic debtor 
for the benefit of creditors, whether tlicy arc specially 
named in the instrument, or only by a general dcscrip- 


■1 Jiilins. f'h. R. Wlicre a debtor conveyed all liis properly to trus¬ 

tees for his creditors in rnimihruUon of a fitcn^c and rd-stt^n- sjranied to him 
by the deed ; it was held that if rreditor rould not liave llie benefit of it, 
who, .bavins iKttiee of the deed sliorlly after jts execution, seven years 
after tlio death of the debtor, filed a bill to be allowed to execute it, for 
the debtor could not have the benefit of the consideration. J^ane v. Hus¬ 
band, H Simons R. 

* (lerrard v. Lord Lauderdale, 3 Sim. R. 1. See Simmonds r. Pallas, 
3 Jones & Lat. 4S!). 

See Halsey r. Wbiioey, 4 Mason, R. 206; Acton e. WooJ^mto, 
2 Myine & Keen, 402 ; Post, ^ 1036 b .; 1045. 

* Phenix Rank e. Sullivan, 9 Pick. 410 ; Do Caters i\ Lo Ray do Chaii- 
mont, 2 Paig«, R. 490. 


34* 
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tion, if such creditors are not parties thereto, and have 
not executed the same, the assignment is deemed in 
equity, as well as at law, to bo revocable by the 
debtor, except as to creditors, who have assented to 
the trust, and given notice thereof to the assignee. 
For, until such assent and notice, the assignment is 
treated, as between the debtor and the assignee as 
merely directing the.mode in which the assignee shall 
and may apply the debtor’s property for his own bene- 
ht.^ ^ 

§ 1037. The trusts, arising under general assign¬ 
ments for the benefit of creditors, are, in a peculiar 
sense, the objects of Equity jurisdiction. For, although 
at law there may, under some circumstances, be a 
remedy for the creditors to enforce the trusts, that 
remedy must bo very inadequate, as a measure of full 
relief. On the other hand. Courts of Equity, by their 
power of enforcing a discovery and account, from the 
trustees, and of making all the creditors, as well as the 
debtor, parties to the suit, can administer entire justice, 
and distribute the whole funds in their proper order 
among all the claimants, upon the application of any 
of them,® either on his own behalf, or on behalf of him- 


1 Garrard Lord Ijauderdale, 3 Sim. I; Sec Sitnrnonds v. l*allas, 2 Jones 

6 Lat. 48U; VVallwyn Coutts, 3 Mcriv. li. 7(i7 ; S. C. 3 Sim. 11. 11; 
Page r. Broom, 4 Russ. R. 6 ; Acton o. Woodgate, 2 Mylnc & Keen, 492 ; 
Ante, ^ 972 and note; Poit, § 1015, 1046, 1190, 

2 Hamilton v. Houghton, 2 Bligli, R. 171, 189; Brashear v. West, 

7 Peters, 11. GOB. A question has arisen under such assignments, whether 
they take effect from the moment of their execution, and before the cre¬ 
ditors hare assented thereto, or only from the time of such assent. It has 
been decided that they take effect from the time of their execution, upon 
the ground, that, being for the benefit of creditors, their assent is pre¬ 
sumed, until the contrary is shown. See Marbury v. Brooks, 7 Wheat. 
R. 556; 11 Wheat. R. 78; Smith v. Wheeler, 1 Vent. 128; Small a.Mar- 
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self and all the other creditors. This remedy is, ordi¬ 
narily, resorted to by the Government, in order to en¬ 
force its own right of priority and preference in pay¬ 
ment of the debts doe to it against the assigjees.^ 
Sureties on custom-house bonds, paid by them, are also 
entitled to the like remedy, by way of substitution, to 
the Government, by the express provisions of law.^ 

§ 1038. It may also be necessary, in many cases, for 
the purposes of a due distribution, to order a sale of the 
property j to take an account of, and to adjust the con¬ 
flicting claims of diflerent creditors; to direct the order 
of preferences and payment of the various debts, ac¬ 
cording to their respective priorities; and to marshal 
the various funds, on which particular creditors may 
have a lien, so as to secure the due proportion of the 
assets to each creditor, according to his particular 
rights." For all these purposes, (and others might be 
mentioned,) Courts of Equity are the only tribunals 
competent to afford suitable means of relief. And, 
whore trusts arc created by general assignments in 
favor of creditors, with or without any limitation as to 
the time of their assent thereto. Courts of Equity will. 


wood, 9 JJ. & Cres. 300; Nicoll v. Miimford, 4 Johns. Ch. 11. 529 ; Ante, 
^ 972. A (luestioii lias aluo been made, whether such an assignment is 
oiieraiive, unless all the trustees should assent thereto. But it has been 
decided, that unless the contrary is provided for in the assignment, the as¬ 
signment is good, and vests the pjoperty in the assenting trustees, although 
the other trustees do not assent. Ibid.; Neilson v. Blight, 1 .Johns. Cas. 
205; Moses i’, Murgatroyd, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 119, I2J); Shepherd v. Mc- 
Tvers, 4 Johns. Ch. B. 136 ; Duke of Cumberland t*. Coddrington, S^ohns. 
Cli. li. 261; Weston v. Barker, 12 Johns. R. 276. 

' Bnitcd Slates i\ Howland, 4 Wheaton, R. 103; United States r. 
Hunter, .5 Mason, R. 62 ; S. C. 5 Peters, R. 173. « 

“ Act of 1799, ch. 128, § 65. 

3 See United States v. Howland, 4 Wheat. R. 108, 115; Ante, eh. 12, 
^ 633 to 645. . 
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upon a suitable application, require the creditors, within 
a reasonable time, to come in and signify their assent; 
or, otherwise, they will be excluded from all the benefit 
of trusts.^ Assignees under general assignments, 
such as assignees in cases of bankruptcy and insol¬ 
vency, take only such rights as the assignor or debtor 
had at the time of the general assignment; and conse¬ 
quently a prior special assignee will hold against them 
without giving notice thereof.® 

§ 1039. In regard to particular assignments upon 
special trusts, there is little to be said which is not 
equally applicable to all cases of jurisdiction exercised 
over general trusts. -But Caarts of Equity take notice 
of assignments of property, and enforce the rights, 
growing out of the same, in many cases, where such 
assignments arc not recognized at law, as valid or 
effectual to pass titles. It is a well known rule of the 
Common Law, that no possibility, right, title, or thing 
in action can be granted to third persons.^ For it w.as 
thought, that a different rule would he the occasion of 
multiplying contentions aqd suits, as it would, in effect, 
be transferring a law^suit to a raero stranger.'^ Hence, 


1 Duncli V. Kent, 1 Vern. 2C0, 319 ; 1 Eq. Abriitg. 147, pi. IC; Ante, 
^ 1030 a. 

2 Miiir V. Scbcnck, 3 Hill, R. 2s28. See also Murray v. Lylburn, 
2 Johns. Cli. 411, 413 ; Brown Hcathcolc, 1 Atk. 100, 102 ; Mil¬ 
ford V. Milford, 9 Vcs. 87, 100 ; .Ifwson r. Moulsun, 2 Aik. II. 417, 420 ; 
Morrall v. Marlow, 1 P. Williams, R. 459; Post,'Jt 1229, 1229, Mil; 
1 Deacon on Bank. ch. 13, ^ 3, p. 320, 221, edit. 1827 ; Scott v. Surinan, 
Willes, R. 402, and the Reporter's note; madstonc v. lladwen, 1 M. & 
Selw.^. 1)17, 520 ; Com. Dig. Bankrupt, D. 19 ; C'arvaliio v. Burn, 4 B. 
& Adolph. 382, 398 ; Leslie v, Guthrie, 1 Bingh. N. C. 697. 

3 Lampet’s case, 10 Co. 11. 48.«; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, ch. 4, § 9, note 
(g) ; Com. Dig, Chancery, 2 II.; Thalliiraer v. BrinkerholT, 3 Cowen, 
R. 623. 

4 Ibid.; Co. Litt. 232 h, Butler’s note (1); Prosser v. Edmonds, 1 
JTounge & Coll. 489 ; StalTurd v. Buckley, 2 Vcs. 101. 
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a debt, or other cime in mimi^ could not be trans¬ 
ferred by assignment, except in case of the King; to 
whom and by whom, at the Common Law, «‘in assign¬ 
ment of a chose in action could always be made for 
the policy of the rule was not supposed to apply to 
the King.^ So strictly was this doctrine construed, 
that it was even doubted whether an annuity 'was as¬ 
signable,^ although assigns were mentioned in the deed 
creating it.^ And at law, with the exception of nego¬ 
tiable instruments, and some few other securities, this 
still continues to be the general rule, unless the debtor 
absents to the transfer; but if he does assent, then the 
right of the assignee is complete at huv, so that he may 
maintain a direct action against the debtor, upon the 
implied promise to pay him the same, which lesults 
from such assent.** 


1 Co. Lilt. 232 Uutler’s nolo; StafTord i. Bnckloy, 2 Vcs. 177, 181 ; 

Com. Dig. D.; Staflbrd i\ Buckley, 2 Vcj> 170, I'^I; Mile» 

V. Williams, 1 1*. Will 252 ; W. S. Butuid, 3 Peters, R. 12, 30. 

2 .See Arden v. (Joodicre, 10 Kri". Law «& Kq. R. 408. 

2 Co. Litt. Ill /j, and Hargrave's note (1) , Co, Litt, 2.32/», Butler’’^ 
note (1). But though ‘i puabihility or a contingent inteicst is not assign- 
a'lle :it liu, ytt it is, fiaiK-mis&ihJe and devisable. 1 FonhI. Eq B. 1, ch. 
1, ^ 5, and notes (,,») and (}>). 'I'herc arc. as we have seen, and shall pie- 
sently more hilly see, certain intcresls which are not assignable ; such as 
peri''ioiis and hall piy to support a parly m future duties, because it would 
defeat a yreat public policy. Ante, ^ 201 ; Post, ^ 1040 ( ; l)a\is v. Duke 
of Mailboroiigh, 1 Swanst. 70 ; M’Carlhy r. Gnold, 1 B. A, Beatt 389 ; 
.Stone r. Ltddeidalc, 2 Anst. R. 533. Uprn similar grounds the ns&ign- 
raent of the share ma pri/,e, petufinlc !iti, is vou\. .Sie\c‘nsr Bagwell, 
15 Vcs. 139 ; Ante, ^ jjg assignients, ptndcntc Iito, Fos¬ 

ter r. Deacon,6 Madd. 50; ITaninglon v. Long, 2 Myliio & Keen, K. 592; 
Ante, ^ 100, 907, 908, 1018 to 1055. 

* Ihid., 1 Madd. Ch. I’r. 434 to 437; 1 Fonbl. Kq. B. 1, cb. 4,^2, 
note (») ; Tiernan «. Jackson, 6 Peters, R. 597, 508 ; Israel t>, Douglas, 
1 II. Black. 239; Williams r. Everett, 14 East. 582; (’row foot r Gur¬ 
ney, 9 Bing. R. 372; Hodgson v. Anderson. 3 B. & Cresw. 842; Baron 
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§ 1040. But Courts of Equity have long since to¬ 
tally disregarded this nicety. They accordingly give 
effect to assignments of trusts, and possibilities of trusts, 
and, contingent interests, and expectancies, whether 
they are in real or in personal estate, as well as to as¬ 
signments of eJmes in actmi?- Every such assignment 
is considered in Equity, as in its nature amounting to 
a declaration of trust, and to an agreement to permit 
the assignee to make use of the name of the assignor, 
in order to recover the debt, or to reduce the property 
into possession.** Contingent rights and interests are 
not ordinarily assignable at law; and yet they may 
soraeliraes be assigned at law if coupled with some 
present interest.® So, at law, such rights and interests 
may pass by way of csioppel, by lease and release, or 
by fine.'* But the reacli of this doctrine at law falls 


t’. Husband, 4 B. & Adolph. Cll. As between difTerent assignees, fjucre, 
whether the second assignee without notice may not, by giving notice to 
the debtor first, acquire a priority. Sec ante, ^ 4*21 n ; Muir v. Schenck, 
3 Hill, 2*28. 

‘ Fearne on Conting. Bern, by Butler, 518, 550, {7th edit.) ; Burn v. 
CJarvalho, 4 Mylne & 0. 090; Warmslrey /*. Tanfield, 1 Cli. Bep. 29; 
Goring r. Bickerstaff, 1 Ch. C'as. 8; I Madd. Ch. I’r. 437 ; 1 Fonhl. Fq.B. 
1, ch. 4, ^ 2, and note (if) ; Wind v. Jckyll, 1 P. Will. 573, 574 ; Kimp- 
land r. Courtney, 2 Freein. B. 2.51; Thomas t). Freeman, 2 Vein. R. 503, 
ar.d Raithby’s note (2); Wright /■. Wright, 1 Yes. R. 411, 41*2; Mande- 
villo t>. Welch, 5 Wheat. B. 277, 2S3 ; Post, 1055 ; Jones ti. Roc, 3 T. 
R. 93, 91. l*or Lord Kenyon ; Stokes v. Holden, 1 Kecn,R. 145; Pros¬ 
ser V. Edmonds, 1 Youngc & Coll. 481, 490; Com. Dig. Chancery, 2 11. 
Assignment; Ante, ^ 733, 1021 ; J.iangston v. Horton, 1 Hare, R. 554, 
cited ; Post, ^ 1055. See Trull v. Fiasiman, 3 Mete. R. 121. 

2 Ibid. ; Co, Litt. 232 h, Butler’s note ; Lord Carteret v. Paschal, 3 P, 
Will. 199 ; Duke of Chandos u. Talbot, 2 J*. Will. 003; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 
434 to 437; Wright n. Wright, 1 Yes. R.411, 412; Com. Dtg, Chancery., 
4 W. I. 

3 Shep. Touch. 238, 239, 322 ; Arthur r. Bokenham, 11 Mod. li. 152; 
Com. Digest, Assignment A, c. 3. 

4 Doe d. Christmas v. Oliver, 10 I?. & Cresw. 181; Wcate v. Lower, 
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Oir short of that now entertained in Equity.’ To make 
an assignment valid at law, the thing which is the sub¬ 
ject of it must have actual or potential existence at the 
time of the grant or assignment.® But Courts of Equity 
will support assignments not only of choses in action, 
and of contingent interests and expectancies, but also 
of things which have no present actual or potential ex¬ 
istence, but rest in mere possibility; not indeed as a 
present positive transfer operative in for that 

can only be of a thing in esse, but as a present contract, 
to take effect and attach as soon as the thing comes in 
cssc.^ Thus, for example, the assignment of the head- 
Uiattcr and whale-oil to be caught in a whaling voyage 
now in progress, will be valid in Equity, and will attach 
to the head-matter and oil when obtained.'’ 

§ 1040 a. Ill the Civil Law, and in the jurisprudence 
of tlu3 modern commercial nations of Continental Europe, 
there does not seem to have been any foundation for 
such an objection to the assignment of debts; for all 
debts were from an early period allowed be assign¬ 
ed, if not formally, at least in legal effect; and for the 
most itart, if not in all cases, they may now bo sued for 
in the name of the assignee.® The Code of Justinian 


Pollcxf. 11. r>l; P’'earnc on ronlin<j. I’em. ch. G, ^ 5, p. .'3G3, cJit. 1831 ; 
Bensely o. ButiIimi, 2 Sim. & Stu. 519. 

1 Post, ^ 1010 b. 

2 See Lunn v. Tliornton, 1 Mann. Gr. & Scott, 379; Pctcli v. Tulin. 
15 Meeson & W. 110 ; Moody r. Wriulil, 13 Mete. 17. 

3 Mitchell V. Winslow, 3 Story, 11. 630. Calkins v. Lockwood, 14 
Conn. 220. 

* Ibid.; Lnns[ton v. Horton, 1 Hare, 11. 519, 556, 557; Post, ^ 1055. 
® Ptithicr has stated the old Frcnclt Law upon this subject (which does 
not in substance probably dilTcr from that of the other modern Stales of 
Continental Europe) in very explicit terms, in his Treatise on the Con¬ 
tract of Sale, of which an excellent translation has been made by L. S. 
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says, iVbw?m?s mifcm vcnditio (distin^-uishing between the 
sale of a debt and the delegation or substitution of one 


Cushing, Esq. The doctrines therein stated are in many respects so 
nearly coincident with those maintained hy our Courts of Kqnity, that 1 
have ventured to transcribe the following passages from Mr. Cuslting’s 
work. “ A credit being a personal right of the creditor, a right inherent 
in his person, it cannot, considered only according to the subtlety of the 
law, he transferred to anotlifer person, nor consequently be sold. It may 
well pass to tbe heir of the creditor, because the heir is the successor of 
the person and oi all the personal lights of the deceased. Jiut, in alrict- 
ness of law, it cannot pass to a third person ; for the debtor being obliged 
towards a certain person, cannot, by a transfer of the credit, which is not 
an act of his. become obliged towards another. The jurisconsults have, 
nevertlielcss, invented a mode of tra'isfcrring credits, without either the 
consent or the intervention of the debi.ir. As the ''Creditor may exercise 
against his dc’'tor, by a mandatary, as well as by himself, ilie action which 
results from his credit. Wlien he wishes to tran.sfer his credit to a third 
person, he makcs^uch person his mandatary, to exercise his right of action 
against the debtor; and it is agreed between them, that tlie action sliall he 
exercised by the mandatary, in the name indeed, of the mandator, hut at 
the risk and on the account of the mandatary, who shall retain for liimsolf 
alt that may be exacted of the debtor in consccptcnce of the mandate, with¬ 
out rendering account thcrcuf to the mandator. iSnch a mandatary is 
called, by the jurisconsults, Prorumlor in ntn sitmu, because he excrCiscs 
the mandate, not on account of the mandator, but on his own. A mandate 
made in this manner is, as to its elTecl, a real transfer, which the creditor 
makes of his credit; and if herccehes nothing from the mandatary for 
his consent that the latter shall retain to his owi: use what ho may exact of 
the debtor, it is donation ; if for this authority he receives a sum of money 
of the mandatary, it is a sale of the credit. From which it is established 
in practice, that credits may be tiaiisferrcd, and may be given, sold, or dis¬ 
posed of by any other title ; and it is not even necessary that the act which 
contains the transfer should express the mandate, in which, as has been 
explained, the transfer consists. 'Hie transfer of an annuity or other 
credit, before notice of it is given to the debtor, is what the sale of a cor¬ 
poreal thing is before the delivery ; in the same manner that the seller of 
a corporeal thing until a deli\cry, remains the possessor and proprietor of 
it, as has been establi-shed in another place. .So, until the assignee noti¬ 
fies the debtor of the assignment made to him, the assignor is not divested 
of the credit which he assigns. Tliis is the provision of art. lOH, of the 
Custom of Paris : ‘ A simple transfer does not divest, and it is necessary 
to notify the party of the transfer, and to furnish him with a copy of it.’ 





cit. xxvm.l 
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debtor for aftd^Jier for tb© same debt,) et ignormte, vpI in¬ 
vito eo, adtifefsui^ guem actioneii mandantur, contrahi .sokL^ 


From which it follows, Qrst, thM before notice, the debtor may legally piy 
to the assignat, hte creditoi; arid the assignee his no action, in such caae, 
except against the assignor, hajnely the action ex employ nt pree^tet ipst 
habert hcerf ; and, consei^uently, that he should remit to him the sum 
which ha is longer able to exact of the debtor, who has lugally paid the 
debt to the assignor. Second, that bolore nonce, the eieditors of the 
assignor may scue and arrest that which is due from the debtor, whose 
debt IS assigned , ind thdy aic preferred to the issignee, who has not, be¬ 
fore such SLi/uu and 9.rrcst, given notice uf the assignment to him , the 
assignee, m this eise, is only entitled to Ins actien igamst the assignor, 
namely, tlie action ex emptoin order, that the latter ptatest tpsi habitlicetc 
and, consequently, tint he should report to him a removal of the seizure 
mil Arrests, or pay him tba sum, which, hy reason thereof, he ts prevent¬ 
ed from ohtiining of th^ debtor Third, that if the assignor, after having 
transfened a credit to a brat assignee, has the bid faith to make a transfer 
uf It to 1 <30000(1, who is more diligent tli in tin hist, to give notice of his 
issigntm nl to the debtor, the second a<-bignoe will he preferred to the first 
saving to the first his reuiurse against tht asbigno’- 1 hough the d‘>'-igDee 
notifits to the debtor the assignment to iiim, the i bignor, m s«nciness of 
livv, remiins ihi lu liior,nutwiihsianding ilu tran'^fer and notice and the 
credit continues tu be in liim This results from the principles established 
in the prcoiding aitide, but (/woac/ywiiv fffi.Uu'i, the as'tgiior is considered 
bv iherioiKi ot the U inafer given lo the di btor, to be devisiidof the 
ciedit vvlin h he O's'-igns, and is no longi i legarded as the owner of it, the 
issigiiie lb considered to^be so, and, therefore, the dtblor cannot after 
wards Itgilly piy the assignor , and the creditors of the issi^i or ciniiot 
liuin th It time beub ind iirest tlx credit, hocvuse it ib no longercun^idired 
tu In loi g tu iheir ill blur ]\i verllii li ss, is ihc i>'Sigiiee even ifiet notice 
ol the trniisti 1 , 18 unlv the mmilatirv thoiigli m inn in/; ?, ul lie as 
signoi, in wli sp person the iieilii m tiuih lesiKs ihedtl) or mav oppose 
to the acsigiiee a eompeiis itiun of nlnt the isbi,.nor was iiulebted tu him 
befoie till notice of the vbsigiimeiit vv liieb, how t vr i, does nut picvint liim 
from op]using also a cumpensstmii it vvlut th assigiui Ipinbtif owes 
him, tin assijiur being himsplf ii)h ipinltm ci juris suitilila( c d )un\ 
effMu, Ltii'itat Voihier on bales, by ( ubhmg, it blO, 5o3 to 5o| llii 
mndtrii Fiemeh Law has gut ten rtd of tin subtlety Qs to the ■'iiit being 
brought m the nime ol the assiging' upon eoniracts geneially, f r it may 
now (wliiievei might have been the case formerly) be brought m tiu name 
of the assignei, (lirectiv agiinsi tile di btor ^ee Tioplong dib I’nvil et 
Jlypntli Imn I,i] 310lod4i, Lodi Civ of France, art. «11J Id Itibd * 
to Iti JJ ; 1 roplong do ia \ ente, ii hT'J tu 38^, n 'fOti, 013 
1 Loti Iiib 8,111 4J, 1 1 Dumal, U 4 tit 4, ^ 3, 4 

LQ JUR — VOL XI 39 
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And Heineccius, after remarking that Bills of Exchange 
are for the most part drawn, payable to a person or his' 
order, says, that although this form bo omitted, yet an 
indorsement thereof may have full effect, if the laws of 
the particular country respecting Exchange do not spe¬ 
cially prohibit it; because an assignment thereof may 
be made without the knoAvIedge and against th^/will of 
the debtor; and lie refers to the I'assage in the (h>de in 
proof of it.’ But he adds, (which is certainly not our 
law^,) that if the bill be drawn payable to the order of 
Titius, it is not to ho paid to Titius, but to his indorsee. 
Time cuini Tlfh sold non poiesf, sal cjiis indn^saiano!'- The 
same general doctrine ae to tiio assignability of Bills of 
Exchange, payable to a pfirty, but not to his order, is 
affirmed ir the Ordinance of France of 1G73, (iirt. 12,) 
as soon as the transfer is made known to the drawee or 
debtor.^ Indeed, tlie like doctrine prevails now in 
France, not only in cases of Bills uf Excliaiigc, bat uf 
contracts generally; so that the assignee may now sue 
therefor in his own name after the assignment, subject, 
however, to all the equities subsisting between the par- 


1 Heinecc. de Camb. pnp. 3. § 8 ; Id. cap. 3, ^ 01 to 2.>.— Hoinoccius, 
in a note, says, that in I’uinronia and liC’ijjsio, ikj assiiaiinent is of any 
validity, if ihc fonunLiy of jls bciriH payable to order is oiniltfid. Tlio 
presc.iU law of Franco is the s.imc, so far as the gcneial negoliahility of 
Bills is concerned, and to /ive them circulation, iinaiTfOted by any equities 
between the payee and iho debtor. I’ardcssus, Dioil Cormn. Tom. ‘J, art. 
339, p. 300; Dclvincourt, Instit. Droit Coioiii. Tom. 1, Liv. 1, tit. 7, Pi. 
2, p. Ill, 11 j. Dclvincnuri says tliat the right of a simple Bill (not pay¬ 
able to order) is t;an»ferable only I)y an act of transfer mado known to the 
debtor. See also Merlin, liepert. LcUrc et Billet do Change, ^4,8, p. 196, 
252, (edit. 18J7.) 

3 Heinecc de (/unb. cap. 2, ^ 8. 

’ 3 Juftsse, sur rOnlon. 1673, art. 30, p. 123. See also Story on Bills of 

Exchange, ^ 19; (irccnleaf on Evid. ^ 172, 190. 
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ties before and, at the time when the .debtor has notice 
of the assignmen.t.1 

§ 1040 h. Contingent interests and expectancies 
may not only be assigned in Equity, but they may 
also bo the subject of a contract, such as a contract 
of sale, when made for a valuable consideration, which 
Courts* of Equity, after the event has happened, will 
enforce.^ But until the event has happend, the party, 
contracting to buy, has nothing but the contingency, 
which is a very different thing from the right immedi¬ 
ately to recover and enjoy the property. He has not, 
strictly speaking, a jm ad rciUy any more than a jus in 
re. It i.s not an interest in the property; but a mere 
right under the contract.^ Indeed, the same effect 
takes place in such cases, if there be an actual assign¬ 
ment ; for in contemplation of Equity, it amounts, not 
to an assignment of a present interest, but only to a 
contract to assign, Avhen the interest becomes vested."*^ 
Therefore, a contingent legacy, which is to vest upon 
some future event, such as the legatee’s coming of age, 
may become the subject of an assignment, or a con¬ 
tract of sale. So, even the naked possibility or ex¬ 
pectancy of an heir to his ancestor’s estate may be- 


' I’nnii'ssns, PK'jt Cum. Tom. 2, art. 31^5; Troplong do Priv. el. Ily- 
polh. Toni, i; Troplonjr do la Vente, n. 879 to 913; Code Civil of France, 
art. lliSS) to 1993 ; Id. art. 2112 ; Id. art. 129."); Locre, Kspritdu Code dc 
Comm. Tom. 1, Liv. 1, lit. 8. p. .‘IIS. 

2 Post, ^ 10.)5 ; Stolios r. Holden, I Keen, R. 145, 152, 153; Smiiei'. 
WHdcrdiilo, 2 Ansi. 533 ; Tunstall r. RooUiby, 10 Simons, R. 542, 519 ; 
Wells To itcr, 8 Mei's. Si. Welsh. 149 ; Lanoton v. Horton, 1 TTare, R. 
.719, 5.79, 5.57; Tnill r. Kastman, 3 Mete. K. 121. 

3 Stoki'.s r. Holden, 1 Keen. R. 152, 153. See Yates v. Madden, 8 JKri". 
Law &.Eq. R. 180 ; Spoonor c. P.iyne, 10 Id. 202. Carlcton v. Leigh¬ 
ton, 3 Moriv. R. 6(!7, 072, and ilin Reporter’s note (c). 

^ See Pnrdew i\ Jackson, 1 Russ. R. I, 20, 11, 45, 47, 50. 
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come the subject of a contract of sale or settlement; 
and in such a case, if made hom fide for .a Valuable 
consideration, it will be enforced in Equity after the 
death of the, ancestor, not indeed as a trust attaching 
to the estate, but as a right of contract.^ 


^ Hobson V. Trevor, 2 P. Will. 191; Beckley r. NewlaS^f, 2 P. Will. 
182; Welhorcd v. Welliered, 2 Sim. R. 183 ; 1 Fonbl. I5q, B. 1, ch. 4, 
^ 2, notes (r,) {y,', (//); 1 Madd. Cli.' Pr. 437. See Trull c. Easltnan, 
3 Mete. R. 121. ’ Mr. Fonbbinquc lias remarked : “ A distinction fppears 
lo have been taken in \yright v. Wright, 1 Ves. 409, between .assign¬ 
ments of a possibility of an iiiheril'ance, and assignments of a possibility of 
.a ehaiiel real. The distinction was, however, overruled ; and the cases of 
'Becklry c. Ncwland, and Hobson t'. Trevor, were referred to by Lord 
H.ardwickc, as conclusive upon the point. It is observable, that Lojrd Ken¬ 
yon, C. J., in Uie-case of Jone.s»u. Iloe, 3 Term Rep. 68, put- the case of 
•an heir, dealing in respect of hjs hope of succession, as a void contract; it 
being a bare possibility, and not the subject of .a disposition during the life 
of the ancestor; from which it'may be inferred, that damages could nut 
be recovered at law for non-performance of such a contract; and yet it 
appears, from the above cases of Beckley o. Newland, and Hobson v. 
Trevor, that such a contract would i)e decreed in Equity, if fur a valuable 
consideration. This, therefore,'may be considered as an instance, in 
which a Court of Equity will decree the specific performance of a contract, 
th'ough damages cbuld not be recovered at law for the nOn-performance of 
it.” 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, § 2, troie (//) ; Ante, § 1021. Of the doc¬ 
trine stated in the textrsomc doubt may perbap.seven now be entertained; 
for it has been held by very able Judges, that the e.\pectancy of an heir, 

' presumptive or apparent, i.s not an interest or a possibility capable of being 
made the subject of .tn assignment or contract. Carleton v. Leighton, 
3 Meriv. R. 671, 672; Jones v. Roe, 3 T. Rep. 9,3; Harwood v. Tuoke, 
cited I IMadd. Cli. Prac. 437; Ibid. 548, (2d edit.); S. C. 2 Sim. R. 192. 
.The language, however, of both of these cases sccnas susceptible- of ao’in- 
.terpretation consistent vvith the text, if we suppose the learnctjl-Jadges w;ere 
referring to a contract or tessignment^ operating to conirc^^an interest''€» 
presentL Indeed, the language.of Lord Eldon in Carletoj^o. Leighton, 
3 Meriv. R. 6G7, 672, seems to admit, that a covenant to convey the bx- 
'peciancy of an heir might be good by way of contract to be enforced, 
when the estate descended to (lie heir;-for, in reference lo Bcckley v. 
Ndivldhd, 2 P. Will. 182, and Hobson o. Trovor, 2 P. Will. I91, he said: 
” That the cases cited, were cases of covenant, to settle of assign pro¬ 
perty, which shojuld fall to the ^ovenantdr, where the interest, which 
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§ 1040 c. But, although such assignments are valid 
in Equity, yetthey will hot generally be carried into 
eflect in favor of mere volunteers ; nay, not in favor of 
persons claiming under the consideration of love and 
affection, (such, for instance, as a wife or childen,) 
against the heirs and personal representatives of the 
assignor, hut only in favor of persons claiming for a 
valuable consideration.^ And if the assignee of a chose 
in action is a mere nominal holder, and has no interest 
in the assigned choso in action, it has been held, that 
he is not entitled to sue in his own name in Equity, 
but the suit should bo brought in the name of the real 
party in interest.® 

§ 1010 d. There are, however, certain cases, in 
which assignments ^Yill not be upheld either in Equity 


passed by the covenant was nut an interest in the land, but a right 
nndcr I lie contract.’’ Tlic same durtrine, as to the obligatory force of 
such a contract was fully recognized in Wethered i». Wethered, 2 Sim. 
IH.*]; Ante, ^ 1021 ; Post, ^ 1055; T.aiigbton v. Horton, 1 Hare, R. 519, 
55fi, 557. In re Sliip Warre, fi Pi ice, R. 2(59 ; Douglass v. Russell, 
I Sim. R. 529; S. C. 1 IH. & Keen, 488. . 

1 VVrigbt Wright, 1 Ves. 412 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 2, notes 
(.7>) U') j Whilcfield v. Faussett, 1 Ves. 391 ; Ante, ^ 706, 787, 788, 793 
( 1 , 97:>. See also Collyear r. ('ountci'S of Mnlgrave, 2 Keen, R. 81, 98; 
Collinsiin v. Pattrick, 2 Keen, R. 123,1.31; Stokes r. Holden, 1 Keen, R. 
115, 152, 153; Doiingswoith r. Blair, 1 Keen, R. 795, 801, 802; Ellis e. 
Nimino, 1 Lloyd & (loold's Reports, 333; Holloway v. Ileadington, 8 
Sim. R. 224 ; .Tones v. Roc, 3 T. R. 03, 94 ; JefTerys v. JeflTerys, 1 Craig 
it Pliillips, 138, IHI ; Ante, ^ 433, and note (1,) p. Ill, ^ 700, 790 a, 
787, 793 5, 073, 987 ; Callaghan v. Callaghan, B Clark & Finnel. 374. 

2 Ante, § 607 <r, to 607 c, 793 a, 973; Field v. Magliee, 5 Paige, R. 
539; Rogers n. The Traders* Tnsnr. Co. 6 Paige, R. 581,597.598. In 
this latter case, Mr. Chancellor Walworth seems to have entertained some 
doubt, whether an agent, eflecting a policy in his own name for the benefit 
of other persons, could sue in Eiptity on the policy; or, at least, his lan¬ 
guage may he thought to lead to such a doubt. The point was not before 
him ; for the real question was, Whether the persons in interest could sue 
in Kqtiity on .such a policy in their own names ; and it was very properly 
held that they could. 


35 * 
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or at law, as being against the principles of public po¬ 
licy. Thus, for example, an pflicer in the alany will not 
b.e allowed to pledge or assign his commission by-way 
of mortgage for his commission is an honorary per¬ 
sonal trust. So, the full pay, or half-pay of an officer 
jn the army or navy, is not,-,upon principles of public 
■policy, assignable, either by th^ party, or bjr operation 
of law.® For officers, as well upon half-pay, as full pay, 
are liable at any time to he called into service; and it 
has been well remaikod, that emoluments of th^ sort 
are granted for the dignity of the state, and f8r the 
decent support of those persons who are engaged in 
tho service of it. It would, therefore, be highly impo¬ 
litic to permit them to be assigned ;'fcr persons, who 
are liable to be called out in the ^rvice of their coun¬ 
try ought n'^t to be taken from a state Of poverty. And 
it has been added, that it might as well be contended, 
that the salaries of the judges, which arc granted to 
support the dignity of the state and the administration 
of justice, may he assigned.® Tha fact, that half-pay is 
intended in part as a reward for past services, does 
not, in any reSpect, change the application of the prin¬ 
ciple j for it is also designed to enable the party to bo 
always in readiness to return to the public service, if 
he shall at any time, he required so do.* The same 


1 Collyer v. Falcon, 1 Turn. & Russ. 45d. [But see L’Estrangc v. 
L’Estrange, 1 Eng. Law & Eq. II. 153.] 

2 Ante, § 294, 1010, note (1); Davis r. Duke of Marlborough, 1 Swapst. 
R. 79; McCarthy v. Goulrl, 1 Ball & Beatt. ^387; SioQie''^!; Lidderdaje, 
S Anst. R. 533. [But see Price i'. Lovett, 4 Eng. Law & ‘ijq. R. llOf)* 

• 3 Per Lord Kenyon, in Flarty v. Odium, 3 T^rm R. C8i ; Stone v. Lid- 
derdale, S Anst. R. 533; T'unstall v. Boothby, 10 Sinq. R. 540; Grenfell 
V. Dean of Windsor, 2 Beavan, R. 644,.5491. Davis e. Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, I'Swanst. R. 79. . ' 

4 Stone V. Lidderdale, 2 Anst. ^|t.*533; Lidderdale^'Dukeof Montrose,. 
4j Term K. 248 ; Priddy v.‘ Rose; 3 Meriv. 1022^ * 
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doctriifi has be^n applied to the compensation, granted 
to a pMlif OtfiW for the reduction of his emoluments, 
or the abolition of his office, who, by the terms of the 
'. grant, might bo reqtlired to return to the public service. 
For, in sftch a case, the object of the Government is 
to command a right to his future services, and to en¬ 
able patty to perform the doties, with suitable 
means tb^ support him.* [But the right to.tfie annuity 
awarded as compensation to a commissioner of bank- 
niptnjy, whose duties^ wore abolished by law, passes to 
his assignee in insolvency, although the annuity depends 
upon the annuitant's making an aflidavit of certain facts 
before each payment In like manner, the profits of 
a public office would seem, upon a similar ground of 
public policy, not to be assignable.^ 

§ 1040 e. But it has been thought, that a different 
principle is properly applicable to pensions, either for 
life, or duiing pleasure, which are granted purely for 
past services, or as mere honorary gratuities, without 
any obligation to perform future services; for it has 
beeo said, that as in such a case no future benefit is 
expected by thet state, no public policy or interest is 
thwarted by allowing an assignment thereof.* And 
this distinction has been strongly insisted upon on 
vaiious oobasions. But it may be fairly questioned, 


■ ^Wells V. Foster, 8 Mees* & Wel«b. 149. , Spqoner v. Payne, 
■ 10 Eng. Eq. R. 20y. ■ 

», 2 Spoonel^i). Payne, 10 Eng. Law & Eq. 11. 202, where Wells «. Fos- 
Wt is distinguished. 

9 llfllv. Paul, 8 Clark & Finnel. 295, 307;. Palmer v. Bate, 2 Bred. & 
Bingh. 673 ; V. Duke of Marlhoroiigh, 1 Swanst. R. 79. 

^ Stone V. Lidderdaie, 2 Anst. R. 533; Wells e.'Foster,_8 Mees. & 
Wclsk Tunsts|l v. Boothby, lb Sim. 549 ; Ex parte Battine, 4 Barn. 
& Adolph, li. 690. ' Sed Feisiel v. King’s College, 10 Beav. 491. 
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whether the public policy, in cases of pensioni^s not 
thereby materially thwarted and overturned., TSie ob-- 
ject of every such pension is, to secure to the party 
for his past services, or honorable conduct, a decent 
support and maintenance during liis life, or during the 
pleasure of the government. -It is essentially designed 
to be for the personal comfort and dignity of.th® patty, 
and for the honor of. the state, and to promote and 
encourage extraordinary exertions for the public ser¬ 
vice, on the part*of all the citizens or subjects.^. To 
enable the party,' therefore, to assign his pension, is 
to defeat the very purposes of the government, by 
enabling the assignee to have all the benefit of the 
bounty of the government, and to encourage, on the 
part of the pensioner, at once, indifference and profu¬ 
sion, as well as to expose him to all the evils of 
poverty. However this may be, the authorities seem 
strongly to support the right of assignment of pen¬ 
sions. 

§ 1040/. There seems still to be some doubt, as to 
another point connected wdth this subject ^ and that 
is, whether a compensation or pension, granted during 
pleasure, and not for any certain time, and revocable 
in its own nature, is properly the subject of an assign¬ 
ment, as being of too uncertain and fleeting a character 
to pass by assignment^ for, although mere expectan¬ 
cies may'properly pass by assignment, yet they must 
bQ of a substantial character, and Hot ordinarily of such 
a nature, as to rest in the pure discretion of the party 
granting or withholding them from time to time, at hie 
pleasure.^ Upon this ground, the salary of an assist- 


1 Lord Kenjon, in F]arfy v. Odium, 3 Term R. 681, seemed to tliink 
the assignment of half-pay would be void, on account of its being depend- 
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ant pq^araentary*^ counsel for the Treasury has been 
held to^ not fesignable.^ A distinction has also been 


cnt upon the mere pleasure of the crown, and too uncertain to pass any 
inierest therein by aseic^nment 1^ also the King v The Lordv Oon^iss 
of the Treuury, 4 Adolph 976, Id 984, Ex parte Ricketts, 

4 Adolph, 999 The weight of authoriiy seems, however, in favor 

of the assignability of ha1f>pay, Tunstall v. Boothby, 10 Sim B 542, 
540, Wells V Foster, 8 Mees. & Wdlsb R, 149 In this last case, Mr 
Baron Parko s iid “ I concur,in the opinion, that tbi» action is not main¬ 
tainable, upon the ground that, on principles of public policy, the allow¬ 
ance granted to the defendant was not assignable by him It is not 
ncressiry, in thi^ rase, to determine whether this is an allowance, to 
whieh the defendant is entitled as a matter of indefeasible right, or 
whether it is payable only during pleasure , although I have a strong im¬ 
pression that it subsnsts only during the joint pleasuie of the Treasury 
and ut Parlumcnt, by which the fund for Us payment is provided On 
the other hand even if it be payable only during pleasure, it appears to 
me, that it is not, iherLfurc, in point of law, the le«s a*‘«igiiable, however 
little Its \ iluc would be in consequence of its being liable to be withdrawn 
at any inoinent But, viewing the matter on the ground of public policy, 
we are to look, not so much at the tenure of this pension, whether u is 
held for life or during ph isurc, as whether U is, in either rase, such a one 
as the law ought to ailow to be assigned. The correct distinclion made 
in the eises on this subject is, that a man may always assign a pension 
given to him entirely os a compensation for past sctvices, whether granted 
to him for life, oi merely'during the pleasure of otliers In such a oasd, 
the assignee acquires a title to it both in equity and at law, and may 
icco\er back any sums received in respect of it hy the assignor, aft^r the 
dite of tho assignment But, where the pension is grimed not exclu¬ 
sively for past setvites, but as a. consideration for some continuing duty 
or servue, allhuivgli tho amount of it may be influenced bv ihe length of 
the se;vice which tho parly has alreidy performed, it is against the policy 
of the law that it should be assignable ” * 

1 Cooper w Reiljy, 2 Sim R. 560 But military pme-money, although 
l^^ng in the ipeio bobnty ^ the crown, is held to be different in Us natuid 
and obiects Cram military pay, and treated as a right of property, rather 
than as a person i) pension ov reward , Alexander i Duke of Wellington. 
2 Russ, dt Mylne, 35, Stevens v Bagwell, 15 Yes 139, 153. |n this 
last cSs^, tl\e Maqier of fhe Rollb (Sir William Grant) said The cap¬ 
ture of the fort at Ctiinsurah, in July, 1781, was made by The ^lvrInph, 
sloop of V'var,i3Q}ainanded by Lieutenant Stevens, under the orders of Sir 
Edward Hiigbee, 4nd by a detachment of the East lodm Company j» forces. 
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taken between the case of an assignment of tb^,arrear- 
ages of full pay, or half-pay, or other compensation 
connected with the right to future services, and the 
case of an assignment of the future accruing pay, or 
half-pay, or other .compensation; as the right to the 
arrearages has become absolute, and the assignment 
thereof may not interfere with any public policy.^ It 


If the captured ( fects had, after the death of Lieutenant Stevens, been 
condemned as prize to the captors, there can ho no doubt, that hib share 
would have passed by his will; as, though tlie property was not com¬ 
pletely vested in tliu captors uiiiil condemnation, yet, after condemnation, 
it is by relation considered as theirs frotn tlie lime of the capture. The 
captured effects being condemned to the crown, no right to any part of the 
produce can accrue to any one, except by the gift of the crown; and, as 
Lieutenant Stevens died before any gift was made, hh will could have no 
direct operation upon the subject of that gift. But the intention of the 
crown, in all cases of this kind, is to put whut is in strictness matter of 
bounty, upon the footing of matter of right. The service performed is 
thought worthy of reward; and, though tlic party performing it died be¬ 
fore payment, the claim of bounty fiom the crown is cont>idered as 
transmissible to his representatives, in the same plight and condition as 
the claim for wages, or any other stipulated or legal remuncralioti of ser¬ 
vice. In such cases, the crown never means to exercise any kind of 
judgment or selection with regard to the persons to be ultimately benefited 
by the gift. The representatives, to whom the crown gives, are those 
vtho legally sustain that character. But the gift is made in augmetitation 
of the estate, not by way of personal bounty to them. They take, sub¬ 
ject to the same trusts, upon which they would have taken wages or prize- 
money, to which the party, from whom they claim, might have been 
legally entitled.” Lord Brougham, in the former case, said : “lleferencc 
has been made in the case of Stevens v. Bagwell, (15 Ves. where 
that which was a matter of bounty, is put upon the fooling of a right. 
So far, to he sure, as the question regards the transmission of the right 
from the grantee, after it has once vested in him, he may sell or assifo 
the bounty ; he may transmit it to his lieir, or sue fur it, and say it has be¬ 
come a matter of right, and is no lunger bounty. But is there a shadow* 
of pretence for asserting, that, as against the crown, or against trustees 
standing in the place of the crown, prize is a matter of right, and not of 
bounty 1; Such a decision will be sought fur in vain.” 

^ Tunsmll v. Boothby, 10 Sim. R. 642, 540; Ellis v. Earle (Jrcy, 

0 Sim> R. 314« See also Grenfell v. Bean of Windsor, 2 Bcavati, K. 541, 
549 
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seems^Ao, that th®^ profits of a public office are not 
assigname,' eve# for the benefit of creditors.^ 

§ 1040 g. So, an assignment of a bare right to file a 
bill in equity for a frttefi, committed upon the assignor, 
will be hold void, aS contrary to public policy, and as 
savoring of the character of maintenance, of which we 
shall pifo^felitly speak.® So, a mere right of action for 
a tort is not, for the like reason, assignable.® Indeed, 
it has been laid down as a general rule, that, where 
an eqiiitable inferest is assigned, in order to give the 
assignee a hem siandi in jiidicio in a Court of Equity, 
the party assigning such right must have some sub¬ 
stantial possession, and some capability of personal 
enjoyment, and not a mere naked right to overset a 
local instrument, or to maintain a suil.^ 


> Hill Paul, B Oliuk ^ Finnel. 295. But see Arbiithnot r. Norton, 
5 Moorn, 1*. 210 ; 10 Jurist, 115. 

2 Prossor v. KHmoiulss, 1 Yoiinge & Coll. IB I; Post, ^ 1018. 

3 Gar(ln(?r v. Adams, 12 Wend. K. 207. Dunklin t*. Wilkins, 5 Ala¬ 
bama, 100. 

4 Prosser v. Kdmouds, 1 Yoiinoe k. Coll. 481,405 to 490. In this case, 
Lord Abinoer e.vamincd tlie doctrine at largo, and saul: “ With respect 
to the qiiustion as to ihc validity of an assignment of a right to file a bill 
in equity, t must di.stiiiguisli between this sort of case, and the assign¬ 
ment of a chose in action or equity of redemption. It may be said, that 
the as.sigiiniLMit of a mortgaged estate is nothing more than ao assignment 
of a right to file a bill in equity. But the equity of redmuption arises out 
of an interest, though only a partial iniCTC.st. Conrts of Law and Equity 
treat the mortgage ns a mere security, and there is an interest loft in the 
mortgagor, which he may assign. But, in a case where a party assigns 
hifi^’hole e.state, and afterwards makes an assignment generally of the 
same estate to another person, and the second assignee claims to set aside 
thu first assignment as fraudulent and void, the assignor himself making 
no eornplaini of fraud whatever, it appears to me, that the right of the 
second assignee to make such a claim would be a question deserving of 
groat coiibidoration. My present impression is, that such a claim could 
not be Bustaitiod in equity, unless the party, who made the assignment, 
joined in the prayer to set it aside. In sucii a case, a second assignment 
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' § 1041.' The distinction betwcfen the operation of 

assignments at law, and the operation of them in 


I ! • 

is merely that of a right to hie a bill in eqaity Arr a frabd \ and I should 
pay, that somo authority is heoessary to show, that a man can assign to 
aifother a right to hie a hill fur a fraud committed upon hjjmtttr’ And 
again: “The remaining cause of demurrer, namely, th^Und plamliffs 
have no right to equitable relief, raises an important and curious rjues- 
tion, which is this: Whether‘or not parties, who either become purchasers 
for a valuable cor^ideration, or who ‘ake aii tssignment in trust of a mere 
naked right to hie a bill in equity, shall be entitled to become plp^ifis in 
equity in retpert of the title eo acquired. Now, in the coursl^of the 
argument, it was urged, that an«equiiablr, as well as a legal interest'may 
be the subject of conveyance, and that the assignee of a chose in action 
may hie a bill in equity to recover it, although be cannot procerd at law> 
for that purpose. But, where an equitable interest is assigned, it appears 
to me, that, in onlcr to give tlu assigneeti7o (mi btandi in a Court o(F 
Equity, the party assigning that right must have some sulistatitial .posses¬ 
sion, some capability of personal enjoyment, and not a more naked right 
to overset a legal instrument. For instance, that a mortgagor, who con¬ 
veys his estate in fee to a mortgagee, has in himself an equitable right to 
compel a reconveyance, when the mortgage-money is paid, is true. But 
that is a right reserved to himself by the original security ; it is a tight 
coupled with possession and receipt of rent, and he is protected so lung 
as the interest is paid; and it does not follow, that the assignee of the 
mortg.ag 0 and the mortgagee may not adjust their rights wiilioutthe in¬ 
tervention of a Court of Equity. In the present case, it is imjiossililc that 
the assignee can obtain any benefit from bis security, except through the 
medium of the Court., He purchases nothing but a hostile right to bring 
parties Into a Court of Equity, as defendants to a hill filed for the purpose 
of obtaining the fruits of his purchase. So, where a peison takes an 
assignment of a bond, he has the pos«ession; and, altlinugii a Court of 
Equity will permit him to file a bill on tho bund, itj^does not follow that 
ho is ohfigfd to go into, a Court of Equity td enforce payment of it. So, 
oilier cases might be staled to shoW, that, where Equity recngniacb the 
assignment of an equitable interest, it is such an infeiest as is rccogn||cd 
also by third persons, and ’not merely by the parfy iubi.stinjg on them. 
What is this but the purchase of a mere right to recover^ It is a 
— not of our law alone, but of that of all countries, (sec Voct. Comm, 
ad P^n-dect liib. 41. tit. 1, sect. 3fi,) that the mere right of purchase shall 
not give a man a right to legal remedies. Tlie ‘conirary doctrine is 
nowhere tolerated, and is against good policy. All our cases of main¬ 
tenance and’cbaniperty are founded on the principle, that no encourage* 
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Equity,, may be very familiarly shown by a few illus¬ 
trations, derived from cases of bailments and consign¬ 
ments. In the common case, where money or other 
property is delivered by a bailor to B. for the use of 
C., or to be delivered to C., the acceptance of the bail¬ 


ment 6h(>ul4;b0 given to litigation by the introduction of parlies to enforce 
those ri^'lits, which others are not disposed to enforce. Thei;e are many 
cases where the acts charged may not amount precisely to maintenance or 
champerty, yet of which, upon general principles, and by analogy to such 
acts, a Court of Equity will discourage the practice. Mr. Girdlestoiie was 
so obliging as to furnish me with a case, that of Wood v. Downes, (18 Yes. 
120,) in which it appears to me, that the principle laid down by Lord El¬ 
don goes the full length of supporting the judgment of allowing this 
demurrer. That was a bill filed to set aside certain conveyances, which 
it was alleged were uhiained by the defendant, in consequence of his situa¬ 
tion of solicitor to the plaintiffs, the estate comprised in the conveyance 
not being in their possession at the time, but subject to litigation. Lord 
Eldon, ill decreeing relief, adopted not only the ground that the party was 
the solicitor of the plaintilfs, but that the transaction was contrary to good 
policy. He said; ‘The objection, therefore, is not merely that which 
flows out of tiie relation of attorney and client, but upon the fact, that 
this was the purchase of a title in litigation, with reference to tho law of 
mainieiiaiiee and champerty ; ’ and he accordingly decreed the conveyance 
to be set aside, on the ground of litigated title. Here the prucce^'jig is 
tho converse of that in Wood u. Downes. It is nut to set aside the con¬ 
veyance in question, but to establish it. The principle is the same in both 
cases; for if, under the present circumstances, Robert Todd had filed his 
bill against the plainlifls, I should have declared it to be a void deed, 
and should have ordered it to be set aside. Upon the same facts, there¬ 
fore, 1 ought to refuse to establish the deed in their favor. But the 
case does not rest here. There is a short but useful statute, which 
it is proper to refer to, that of the 32d of Hen. VUl., ch. 9, which is a 
legislative rule on the subject, and consistent with general policy and 
the principles of Courts of Law and Equity. Under the statute, if the 
pef4on who parts with his title has not been in actual possession of the 
land within a year before the sate, he, as well as the buyer, is liable 
to the penal consequences of the act. 1 do not say, that that is precisely 
the case here, because the conveyance purports to contain an ulterior trust 
fur the party assigning, and, therefoie, an action could not be brought 
against him on the statute. At the same time, it is to be observed, that, 
from many cases in Anderson and Coke, it appears that Courts of ('ora- 
mon Law were favorable to actions on the statute, considering them to be 
EQ, JUR.—VOL. II. 36 
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ment amoTiDts to an express promise from the bailee to 
the baildp, to deliver or pay over the property accord¬ 
ingly. 'Id Sttoh a case, it has been said, that the'person, 
ibr- whose use the money or property is so delivered, 
may maintain an action at law therefor against the 
hfailee, without any further act or assent on the part of 
the bailee; for a privity is cre&ted.betwemi, them by 
tbe..originar undertaking.^ But of this doctrine some 
3&oubt may perhaps be entertained, unless there is some 
*a.ct done by the bailee, or some promise made by him, 
whereby he shall directly contract an obliga'Hon to 
such person to deliver the money or other property 
over to him;-otherwise it would seem, that the only 
contract would be between the bailor and his immedi¬ 
ate baile''® ‘ ’ But, be this aa it may, it is ceitain that 


lughly beneficial, and jiot .without good oause to he restrained. It hab 
been the opiniop of some learned persons, that‘the old rule of law, that 
a chose in .action is not assignable, was founded on the principle of the 
laM^Obt permitting a sale of a right to litigate. That opinion is to bo mot 
^ith in Sir William Blacksfone and the earlier reporters. Courts of 
Jjgtiity, it i^ true, have relaxed that Tule» but only in the cases wliioh I 
have mentioned', whdre sopiething mere than ^ more right to litigate has 
been assigned. Where a valuable consideration has passed, and the party 
is put in possession*of that which he might acquire without litigation, 
J^e)re Courts of Equity'will allow the assignee to stand in the right of 
,tf8tfigoor. i® nol^that case. Robert Todd, when he .assigned, was 

dn possession of nothing bur a mere naked right. He could obtain nothing 
without filing a bill., No c.ase can bo found, which decides that sneh a 
right can bo the subject of assignment, either at law or in Equity ’* 
Post, ^ 1048, note (3). • 

^ Story on Bailments, $ 103; Israel v. Douglas, 1 II Black. R. 2^0, 
Bac. Abr, Bailment D.; Farmer o. Russel, 1 Bos. & Pull. 2i)o ; Priddx 
tvBofe, 3 Meriv. R. 86, 103; Row v. Dawson, 1 Vcs. 331 
^ See Pigott v. Thompson, 3 Bos. & Pull. 149 ; Williams v. Everett, 
14 East, R. 582; Yates v. Bell, S Barn. & Aid. 643; Grant v. Austen, 
$ Price, R. 58; Tiernan «. Jackson, 5 Peters, R. 507, 601 ; Post, ^ 1042. 
1045; Story on Bailm. $ 103; Prosser t>. Edmonds, 1 Younge & Coll. 
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B, remedy would* lio0|i Equity tinder thq ciicutA-/ 
stances^ /IS a matter of trust; % it is laid down in^a' 
work of very high authority, ^ If a man gives gpods ov 
chattels to another ^pon trust, to deliver them to a 
stranger, Chanceiy will oblige him to do ii” ^ 

§ 1012. But if a remittance he made of a hill to a 
bailee to eolloct the amount? and also to pay the pto- 
ceeds, or part thereof, to ceitain enumerated erect¬ 
ors ; thcie it has been hold, that the mere receipt of 


181, 496 to 499, Lilly v. Hayes, 5 Adolph & £lhs, 548. See An^e, 
§ 972, 1036 h , Post, 1196, Comyns’s Digest, Action upon the Case on 
Assumpsit, D 13 There is ctrtainly some confusion in the eases m the 
books on this subject Lord Alvanlcy, in Figott t Thompson, 3 Bob & 
Pull 119, seem*' to have thought, that if A lets land to B , in consideration 
of which B promises to pay the rent to C, the latter may maintain air 
action on tint promise. But he said that hra brotheis thought dilTerently. 
So in Mirchmgton v Vernon, cited in 1 Bos Pull 101, note, Mr. 
Justice Duller is reported to hue end, that if one person makes a promise 
to 'mother for the benefit of a third, that third miy maintain an action 
upon It Piobably it will lu found, upon a thorough examination of the 
cases, tint the true principle, on which they have froceeded, is, that, 
where the promise is construed to be made to A , for the use or beneftt ot 
B , A alone can maintain an action theicun But if there is promise in 
r^enci il terms, w Inch Qi<ty be construed to be made to B through A , there, 
13 may m unt un an aoMon thereon. The cases ef Williams v Everett, 
11 East, 5^12 and Tiernan v Jackson, 5 Peters, R. 597, 601, contain the 
fullest Lvtobitions of the doctrine See also ilie reporter’s leatrned note 
((/) to 1 igott L I iiompson, 3 Bob & Pull. 149 See also Martyr t 
Ilind, Cowp It 137, S. P. Lilly i» Hiayes, 5 Adolph. 5» Ellis, ^48. 
In I)\ parte South, 3 Swanst R 303, Lord Eldon said, “ It has been de¬ 
cided m bankruptcy, that if a creditor gives an order on ins debtor to pay 
a sum in dischaigo of his debt, and that order la.shown to the debtor it 
binds him, on the othet hand this doctrine has been brongkt into doubt, 
by some decisions lo the courts of law, who require that the party re¬ 
ceiving the oidci shoul 1 iii some way enter into a contract. That haa 
been the course of their decisions, but is certainly not the doctnne of this 
court.” See, aUo, Fitzgerald t; Stewart, 2 Sim R 333, S C. 2 Russ 
& M 107 , Lett ti Morns, 4 Sim. R. 609. « 

* Cora Dig. ( luma)I/, 4 W. 5 , Id. 3 A 1 , Ante, § 458, note (5) 
See also Scott i Porcher, 3 Meriv R 668, 659 
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the bill, and even the collecting of the contents, will 
not necessarily amount to such an appropriation of 
the money to the use of the creditors, as that they can 
maintain a suit at law for the same, if there are cir¬ 
cumstances in the case, which repel the presumption 
that the bailee agreed to receive, and did receive, the 
money for the use of the creditors.* For until such 
assent, express or implied, no action lies at law, any 
more that it-would lie against a debtor without, such 
assent, if a debt were assigned by a creditor, in favor 
of the assignee.^ 

§ 1043. So, if a draft or order is drawn on a debtor 
for a part or the whole of the funds of the drawer in 
his hands; such a draft docs not entitle the holder to 
maintain a suit at law against the drawee, unless the 
latter assents to accept or pay the draft.® The same 
principle will apply to a case, where an equitable (but 
not legal) interest in specific property, in the hands 
of a bailee or factor, is intended to be transferred by 
an assignment to creditors; or, where specific property 
is remitted on consignment for sale, with directions to 
apply the proceeds to the payment of certain specified 
creditors. In each of these cases, some assent to the 
appropriation, express or implied, by the bailee or 
consignee, must be established, to justify a recovery at 
law by the creditors.^ 


1 Williatna v. Everett, 14 East, R. 5^3; Yates v. Dell, 3 Barn. & Aid. 
643; Grant v. Austen, 3 Price, R. 58; Tiernan v. Jackson, 5.Peters, B. 
597 to 601. 

De Bernales v. Fuller, 14 East', R. 590, note; Post, 1196. 

9 Mand^vilJe v. Welch, 5 Wheat. R. 277, 286; Tiernan v. Jackson, 
5 Potert, K. 697 lo 601 ; Adams v. (/laxton, 6 Ves. 231. 

^ Ibid. ; Williams®. Everett, 14 East, 582; Yales v. Bell, 3 B. & Aid. 
,^3; Baron V. Husband, 4 B. & Adolph. 611; ^ 1042, note. 
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§ 1044.^rit in.TOses oiJI.,thSi'sbrtj the transao-tlqn^ 
will have a very different operation in Eijtnity. ’ Thi^s, 
for instance, if A., Ijnving'a debt due^'to him’ from B., 
should order it ..t0*r*te paid to C.,*tbe ordeif would, 
amount in Equity ^t6‘nn assignment of‘fbo'.de^t, andf 
would bo ^ enforced }n'Equity) although the debtor had 
not assei^d thereto.^ ’ '-^he same principle would apply 
to the cas^'of an «assigpment of a part of stich debt? 
In each case, a trust would be created in favor of the 
equitable assignee on^the fimd, and would constitute an- 
equitable lien upon it. 

§ 1045. In regard to the other class of cases,*above 
suggested, namely, those where the question )nay arise * 
of an absolute appropriation of the proceeds .of an 
assignment or remittance, directed to be paid to par¬ 
ticular creditors. Courts of Eqhity, like Courts bf 
Law will not deem the appiopriation to the creditors 
absolute, until the creditors have notice thereof, and 
have assented thereto. For, until that time, the man¬ 
date or direction may be revoked, or withdrawn; and 
any other appropriation made by the consignor, or 
remitter of the proceeds.® The true test, whether an' 


^ Ante, 96‘J, 973 , parte South, 3 Swaust. R. 393, Lett v. Moirisi 
t Sira. 11 607, Ex parte Aldcrson, 1 Aladd. R 63 ; Mandevillet' Welcli, 
o Wheat. R. 277, 286; Tiernan u. Jackson, 5 Peteref R. 598. See 
rollyer v Tallon, 1 Turn & Russ. R. 470, 47^, 476 ; Adam§tJ. Claxton* 

0 Vcs. 230 ; Row v. Dawson, 1 Ves. 331; Pnddy v. Rgse, 2 Merin R. 
86, 102 ; Mortoir v. Naylor, 1 Hill, N. Y. Rep. 683. . 

*Ibid.; Smith v. Everett, 4 Bro.'Ch. R. 64; Lett v. Morns, 4 Sim. 
R. 607; Morton v. Naylor, 1 Hill, N. Rep. 583; Watson v. Duke of 
Wellington, 1 Russ. & M. 602, 605. , ] 

® Scott V. Porchcr, 3 Meriv. R. 662. See also AcCon v. Woodgate, 

3 Mylne & Keen, 402; Walwyn t». Coutts, 2 Meriv. R. 707, 708; S. O. 

3 Sim. R. 14; Gorrard v. Lord Lauderdale, 4 Russ. & M>lQe, 451; Gaa-*^ 
koll t> Gaskell, 3 Young© Sf Jertr. 503; Mabor r. |Iobbs, 3 Younge • 
Jerv. 327 , Ante, § 972 and noto; $ 1036 a., 1036 i. -, ‘ * 
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absolute appropriation is made out, or not, depends 
upon the point, at whose risk the property is; and, 
until the creditor has consented, the 'property will 
clearly be at the risk of the assignor or remitter.^ But 
if, upon notice, the creditors should assent thereto, and 
no intermediate revocation should have been made by 
the assignor or remitter ; there, in Equity, the Assignee 
or mandatary will be held a ti’ustee for the creditors, 
and they may maintain a bill to enforce a due perform¬ 
ance of the trust. For, although the assignee or man¬ 
datary has a perfect right, in such a case, to refuse the 
trust ; yet he cannot act under the mandate, and re¬ 
ceive the proceeds, and hold them discharged from 
the trust, thus created, and still subsisting between the 
mandator and the creditors." The property comes to 
his hands, clothed with the trust, by the act of parties, 
competent to create and establish it; and his assent is 
in no just sense necessary to give validity to it in 
Equity. If, at the time of such assignment or remit¬ 
tance, the very arrangement and appropriation of the 
proceeds had been actually made between the assignor 
or remitter and the creditors, it would clearly bind the 
proceeds in the hands of the assignee or mandatary, 
subject to such appropriation, whether he assented to 
it, or not.^ And it can make no just difference, that 
the arrangement is subsequently made by the same 
parties, as they still remain competent to enter into it."* 


1 Williams v. Everett, 14 East, E. 582; Tietnan v. Jackson, 6 Peters, 
B. 598. 

9 See Yates v. Hell, 3 Barn. & Aid. 643; Ante ^ 1036 a., 1036 b. 

3 See Fittgerald v. Stewart, 2 Sim. R. 3.33; Ante, 1041. 

4 See Watson v. Duka of Wellington, 1 Russ. & Mjlne, R. 609 ; 
llassall V. Smithers, 12 Vos. 119. But see Ex parte Hey wood, 2 Rose, 
R. 355. 
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§ 1046. It is truej'that, in every case, where a con¬ 
signment or remittance is made, with orders to pay 
over the proceeds to a third person, the appropriation 
is not absolute ; for it amounts to no more than a 
mandate from a principal to his agent, .which can give 
no right or interest to a third person in the subject of 
the mandate. It may be revoked at any time before 
it is executed, or at least, before any engagement is 
entered into by the mandatary with the third person, 
to execute it for his benefit j and it will be revoked by 
any prior disposition of the property, inconsistent with 
such execution.^ 13ut if no revocation is made, and 
the mandate continues in full force, the trust, as such, 
continues for the benefit of such third person, who, 
after his assent thereto, notified to the mandatary, may 
avail himself of it in Equity, without any reference to 
the assent or dissent of the mandatary upon such no¬ 
tice; for his receipt of the property binds him to fol¬ 
low the orders of his principal.* 

§ 1047. In order to constitute an assignment of a 
debt or other *c/me in action, in Equity, no particular 
form is necessary. A draft drawn by A. on B., in favor 
of C., for a valuable consideration, amounts (as we have 
seen) to a valid assignment of so much of the funds of 
A. in the hands of B.“ So, indorsing and delivering 
a bond to an assignee for a valuable consideration, 
amounts to an assignment of the bond.'* Indeed, any 


* Srolt V. Porclicr, 3 Meriv. R. 662, 664; Actoa v. Woodgate, 2 Mylne 
& Keen, 4'J2 ; Ante, ^ 672, 1036 a., 1030 6. 

3 ilassall V. Smiihcrs, 12 Yes. 119, 122. 

® Ante, ^ 1043; Ilow v. Dawsnn, 1 Yes. 332; Crowfoot r. Gurney, 9 
Bing. 11. 372 ; Smith r. Everett, 4 Bro. Ch. 11. 01. 

* Row V. Dawaun, 1 Ves. 332; liyall v. Rolloa, 1 Vce. 318, 375; 
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Older, writing, or act, which makesi an approj/riation of 


a fund, amounts to an equitable assignment of that flindJ 
The reason is, that the. fund, being nvattcr not assign- 
.able at law, nor capable of manual possession, an appro¬ 
priation of it is all that the nature of the .case admits of, 
and therefore it is Held good in Equity.® An assightoent 
of a debt may be by parob as well as by deenfs? As the 
assignee is generally entitled to all the remedies of the 
assignor, so be is generally subject to all 'the equities 
between the assignor and his debtor.'^ But, in order to 
perfect his title against the debtor, it is indispensable' 
that the assignee should immediately give notice of the 
assignment to the debtor; for, otherwise, a * priority of 
right may bo obtained by- a subsequent assignee, or the 
debt may be discharged by a payment to the assignor 
before such notice.^ 

§ 1047 a. In cases of assignments of a debt, where 
the assignor has collateral security therefor, the as-' 
signee will be entitled to'the full benefit of such secur¬ 
ities, unless it is otherwise agreed between the pi^rties.® 


I’ovvnsend v. Windham, 2 Vcs. G; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr; 434 ; Ex'parle Al- 
derson, 1 Madd. Jl. 53 ; Burn ?>. Carvalho, 4 Mylne & Craig, 090, 702 ; 
Yeates v. Groves, 1 Yes. Jr. 280, 281 ; Ex partp South, 3 Swafist. E. 
393. 

* Morton u.-Naylor, 1 Hill, N. Y. Rep. 583 ; Bum ,v. Carvalho, 4 
Mylne & Craig, 690,702. , t 

2 Clemson v. Davidson, 5 Binn. R. 392, 398. 

3 Heath r. Hall, 4 Taunt. R. 326 to 328,; S. C. 2 Rose, 11. 271; Tib- 
bets V. George, 5 Adolph. & Ellis, 107, 115, 116. 

4 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 435, 436 ; Priddy v. Rose, 3 Meriv. R. 86 Coles 

t\ Jones, 2 Vern. 692 ; Murray v. Lylbuni, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 441; Post, 
§1057. . 

6 Foster v. Blackstono, 1 M. & ‘Keen, 297; Tiinson v. Ihmsbottoin, 
2 Keen,.R. 35; Meux v. Bell, 1- Hare, Ch. E. 73 ; Ante, § 421 a, 399, 
note (1), 1035 a ; Post, § 1057, 

Foster v. Fox, 4 Walts & Serg. 92. 
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Thus, for example, the assignee of a debt secured by a 
mortgage, will be held in Equity entitled to Ihe benefit 
of the mortgage.^ So, in Equity, although not at law, 
if a debtor, having goods in the hands of his agent at a 
foreign port, sends a letter to his creditor C., promising 
to-direct B. to deliver over the goods to D. as the agent 
of C. at the port, and while the letter is on its way to 
B. the debtor becomes bankrupt, the creditor will still 
be held entitled to the goods.® 

§ 1048. It is principally in cases of assignments that 
Courts of Equity have occasion to examine into the 
doctrine of champerty and maintenance; and, therefore, 
it may be here proper to glance at this important topic. 
Champerty (Campi partilio) is properly a bargain be¬ 
tween a plaintiff or a defendant in a cause, campimi 
partirc, to divide the land or other matter sued for 
between them, if they prevail at law; whereupon the 
chainpertor is to carry on the party’s suit at his own 
expense.^ Maintenance (of which champerty is a spe¬ 
cies) is properly an officious intermeddling in a suit, 
which no w'ay belongs to one, by maintaining or assist¬ 
ing either party with money or otherwise, to prosecute 
or defend it.^ Each of these is deemed an offence 
against public justice, and punishable accordingly, both 
at the Common Law and by statute, as tending to keep 
alive strife and contention, and to pervert the remedial 
process of the law into an engine of oppression.® 


^ Pa.ttison v. Hull, 9 Cowen, R. 747 ; Cathcart’s appeal, 1 Harris, 416. 
3 Burn r. Carvalho, 4 Mylue & f'raify, 690. 

^ 4 Black, ('otnm. 135; 2 Co. Inst. 561 ; Williams v. Protheroc, 3 
Youiifre & .Ti'rv. 129; Thalimer v. Brinukerholf, 20 Johns. R. 386; S. C« 
3 Co wen, 11. 623. 

^ 4 Black. Comm. 135. 

* Ibid. — Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crown, Vol. 1, 15. 1, cli. 86, ^ 1, 
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, § 1048 But the doctrine of the Common * Law 
as to champerty and maintenance is to he understood 
^Yith proper limitations and qualifications, and cannot 
he applied to a person having an interest or believing 


« f 

(Loach’s edit. 1795,) says: ‘‘It seemeth to bo a hi^h offence, at Common 
Law to buy or sell any doubtful title to lands known to be disputed, to the 
intent that the buyer may carry on the suit, which the seller doth not think 
it worth his while to do, and on Uiat consideratien sells his pretensions at 
an under rate. And it^eerae^ not to be materia! whether the title so sold 
be a good or a bad one, or whether the seller were in possession or not, 
unless possession were lawful and uncontested.” Tlijs is laying down the 
doctrine lery broadly, and more broadly than it is laid down in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries (4 Black. Comtr,. 135.) Tho Statute of 32d lien. 
VIII. ch. 9, provides, “ That no person o. persons whatsoever shall bargain, 
-buy, or sell, or by any ways or means, obtain, get, or have any protend¬ 
ed rights or t'tles to take, promise, grant, or covenant to have any right or 
title of any person or persons to any manors, lands, tenements or heredita- 
ment«5, but if (unless) such person or peisons, their ancestors, or they by 
whom they claim the same, have been in posjcssiun of the same, or the 
reversion or remainder thereof, or taken the lents and profits thereof, by 
the space of one whole year next befurr the ^aid bargain, covenant, grant, 
or promise made upon pain,” &c. (2 Hawk. Pleas of the Crown, by Leach, 
B. 1, ch. Sfi, § 4.) Mr. Russell (on Ciimcs, Vol. 1, B. 2, ch 21, p. 200.) 
says: “ Maintenance seems to signify an unlawful talcing in hand, or up¬ 
holding of quarrels or sides to the disturbance nr hinderance of common 
right. This may be, where a person assists another in his pretensions to 
lands by taking or bolding the possession of them by force or subtilty, or 
where a person stirs up quarrels and suits in relation to matters wherein 
he IS in po ways concerned ; or it may be, where a person officiously inter- 
mechilcs m a suit depending in a eouit of justice, and in no, way belonging 
to him, by assisting either party W'lth money, or otherwise, in the prose¬ 
cution or defence of such ^uit. Where there is no contract to have a pari 
of the thing in suit, the party so intermeddling is said to be guilty of main¬ 
tenance. But if the party stipulates to have part of the thing in suit, his 
offence is called champerty.” It would seem, that, where a party pur¬ 
chases the whole matter in controversy, and brings the' suit, uot to sup. 
port the title of another, but to suppoit' his own title, the ca»3 would not 
fall within the predicament cither of maintenance or qhamperty, as thus 
defined bj Mr. Russell or by Mr. Justice Blackstone, although it may be 
within the scope of the offence described by Hawkins, or of the Statute of 
32 Henry VIII. ch. 9, rcspectiag the buying or selling of pretended or dis¬ 
puted titles. Be this as it may, it seems difficult to perceive how the Ian- 
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that ho'has an'interest in the subject in dispute and 
horn fide acting in the stiit j for he may lawfully assist 
in the defence or maintenance of that suit.^ 

r 


I ' * ♦ 

gaage can %(i sippUed to matters of trast in lands, actual or constructive, 
^here the ttupt, although disputed, falls within the jurisdiction of a Court 
of Equity. ’ The case of a. bill, brought for a specific performance of a 
dispuied contract respecting the purehasp of lands, by an assignee of the 
■ seller or buyer, tdrns upon the ground of. trust; and yet it has been uni¬ 
formly hdd to be within the jurisdiction of Cour^ of Equity. (Post, 
$ 1049 td 1051.) So the case of the assignment of a disputed debt or chose 
iu action, or covenant, has been held a good assignment in.Equity. See 
Post, ^ 1053, 1054, 1057. The true distinction, will, perhaps be found to. 
be, that the doctrine of maintenanco and champerty, and buying pretended 
titles, applies only to cases where there is an adverse bright claimed under 
an independent title, notin privity with that of the assignor or seller, and 
not under a disputed right, claimed in privity, or under a trust for the as¬ 
signor or seller. It is not strictly maintenance for a stranger to advance 
money for, or to agree to pay the costs of a suit not yet commenced) for 
the ofibnee consists in such acts done after a suit is commenced. But 
Courts of Equity deem such acts as savoring of maintenance ; and, tlicre.- 
fore will not enforce any Contracts or rights growing out of them. .Wood 
t>. Downos, 18 Ves. 125. In Harrington U. Long, (2 Mylnc & K. 592,) the 
Master of the Bolls defined maintenance sometVhat difierently from what 
it is in the text. He said: “ Maintenance is, where there is an agree- 
meht, by which one party gives to a stranger the benefit of a suit,.upon 
condition that he prosecutes it.” See also Prossor v. Edmonds, 1 Yaunge 
& Coll. 406 to 490; Ante, ^ 1040 c ; Baker v. Whiting, 3 Sumner, R. 
475; post, ^ 1050 ; Hunter v. UanicI, 0 Jurist. 527, 521; the, comments 
of Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram on Harrington v. Long, 2 Mylne & Keen, 
592, and Wood u. Downes, 18 Ves. 120. 

1 In Findon r. Parker, 11 Meos. & Welsh. R. 675, 682, Lord Abioger 
said: “ The law of maintenance, as 1 understand it upon'the modem con¬ 
structions, rs confined to cases where a.man improperly, and for the pur¬ 
pose of stirring up litigation and strife, encourages others to bring actions 
or to make defences which they have no right to make^ 1 do not like to 
givo an opinion upon an abstract case, and, therefore, am not desirous to 
consider it; but if a man were to see a poor person in the street oppressed 
and abused, and without the means of obtaining redress, and furnished 
him with money or employed an attorney to obtain, redress for his wrongs, 
it would r.equire a very strong argument to convince me that that man 
could be sahl to be stirring up litigation and strife, and to be guilty of the 
crime of maintenance; I am not prepared to say, that, in modern times 
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§ 1049. It was chiefly upon the ground of cham¬ 
perty and maintenance, that the Courts of Common 
Law refused to recognize the assignment of debts, 
and ather rights of action and securities j although 
(as wo have seen) the same doctrine does not prevail 
in E(iuity. But still, Courts of Equity are ever 
solicit ions to enforce all the principles of Jaw. respect¬ 
ing champerty and maintenance; and they will not, 
in any case ^ uphold an assignment, which ipvolvos 
any such olfensivc ingredients/*^ Thus, for instance. 
Courts of Equity, equally with Courts of Law, will re¬ 
pudiate any agreement or assignment made between a 
creditor and a third person, to maintain a suit of the 
former, so that they may share the profits resulting 
from the success of the suit; for it will be a clear 
case of champerty.^ So, an assignment of a part of 

courts of justice ought to come to that conclusion. However, I give no 
opinion upon that point. In this ease, I proceed upon the ground, that 
there was reasonaide evidence of a common link of interest uniting the 
proprietors of the lands in question, at the time they made the agreement.” 
See also Tecliell v. Watson, 8 Mees. & Welsh 091 ; Hunter « Daniel, 
4 Hare, R. 4'iO; Flight v. Leman, 1 Adolph. Si Ellis, New R 883; Co. 
Liu. 308 b ; Hunter v. Daniel, 9 Jurist, fiilO, (fur 184.0,) where Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor Wigram comments on the auihuntic.s. Call v. Calef, 13 Mctc. 
362; Kuiiisey v. Trent, 10 ii. Mon. -336. 

1 See Hoyt o. Thompson, 3 Sandf. R. 411; Hopkins v. Hopkins, 

4 Strobh. Eq. R. 207. 

2 Strachan v. Rrander, 1 Eden, R. 303, and note ; Id. 309: Skapholmc 
V. Hart, Rep. Temp. Finch, 477 ; Hiirkc r. Green, 2 B. & Beatt. .hi?; 
Wood V. Downes, 18 Ves. 125, 126; Wood r. Griffith, 1 Swaiist R. .55, 
56 ; Wallis v. Duke of Portland, 3 Ves. R 493, 502; Stone o. Yea, Jac. 
Rep. 426 ; Ante, ^ 291, 297 ; Arden v. Fatlcrsoii, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 44, 
48, SI. 

3 Hartley v. Russell, 2 Sim. & Sm. R. 244 ; Satterlee r. Frazer, 2 S;tndf. 
R. 141. See Riggs v. Shurley, 9 Humph. 71. In Hunter v. Daniel, 

9 Jurist, p. 526, 581, Sir James Wigram, Y. 0., said : “ 1 am hy no means 
certain that the opinion of Sir John Leach in that case, (Harrington r. 
Long, 2 M. & K. 590,) is perfectly consistent with what he decided in 
Hartley v. Russell, 2 Sim. & Stu. 244.” 
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the subject of" a pending pr^e suit, to a Aavy ag^nt^ 
in consideration > Of His undertaking to indeknify 'the 
assignor against 'the costs and charges of the suit; will 
be held void in Equity; for it amounts to champerty, 
in being the unlawful maintenance of a suit, in consi¬ 
deration of a bargain for part of a thing, or some profit 
out of it.* So, a bill to enforce a title acquired by a 
conveyance of real estate, from a person out'of pos¬ 
session, in consideration of money advanced, and to be 
advanced, on suits for the recovery thereof^‘will be 
dismissed, even although the parties are first cousins; 
for it amounts to maintenance and is the buying of a 
pretended title.’* The only exceptions to the general 
rule are of certain peculiar relations recCgnized by the 
law; such as that of father and son ; or of an heir ap¬ 
parent; of the husband of an heiress;3 or of master and 
servant; ^ and the like. 

§ 1050. But consistently with these principles, a 
party may purchase, by assignment, the whole interest 
of another in a contract, or security, or other property 
which is in litigation, provided there be nothing in the 
contract, which savors of maintenance; that is, pro¬ 
vided he does not undertake to pay any costs, or make 
any advances beyond the mere support of the exclu¬ 
sive interest, which ho has so acquired.^ Thus, for 

1 Stevens i* IHgwqll, 15 Ves. 156. 

3 Burke V. Green, S B. & Bead. 5S1, 522, Marquis of Olbolmoodelex^v 
Lord CImtoii, 2 Jao. & Walk. 135, 136; Powell (t. KnWlqr, 3 Ajlk. 221; 
Bayly t.Tyrell, 2 B. & Beatt. 358, Tlialbimer v. BriotScerho^, 8 Cowen, 
R. 623 

3 Ibid. , Moore v. Usher, 7 Sim. R. 384. « 

4 4 Black Com. l35. 

3 See Williams v Protheroe, 5 Bing. R. 309; $. C. 3 Voonge Jerv. 
129, Harrington o. liong, 2 Mylne & Keen,>592, Thalhimer v. Bnnck.. 
erhoflT, Cowen, R. 623. But see Prosser v, Edmonds, 1 Younge & Coll. 
485, 4‘)6 to 499 ; Hartley v. Russell, 2 Sim & Stu. 244 J Hunter ti Daniel, 
9 .Tunst, p 626, 631, (for 1815). 
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example, it is extremely clear, that au equitable inter¬ 
est, under a contract of purchase of real estate, may 
be the subject of sale. A person, claiming under such 
an original contract, in case he afterwards sells his 
purchase to sub-purchasers, becomes, in Equity, a trus¬ 
tee for the persons, to^wdiom he so contracts to sell. 
Without entering into any covenant for that purpose, 
such sub-purchasers are- obliged to indemnify him from 
the consequence of all acts, which he must execute for 
their benefit. And a Court of Equity, not only allows, 
but actually compels him to permit them to use his 
name in all proceedings for obtaining the benefit of 
their contract. Such indemnit)'' and such proceedings, 
under such circumstances, arc not deemed mainten¬ 
ance.^ So, if there ho a trust estate in lands, either 
actual or constructive, which. hoAvover, is controverted 
by the trustee, the ccbliii qm im-sl (or beneficiary) 
may, nevertheless, lawfully assign it; and the assignee 
may, in Equity, enforce his rights to the same, if the 
assignment does not, in the sense above stated, savor of 
maintenance.^ 


IWood r. Griffilh, 1 Swanst. R. 55, 5G; S. ('. Supilen on Vendors, 
ch. 9, ^ f), p. 4B8, (7ih edit.) The case of Atden v. I’aiterson (5 Johns. Ch. 
E. 44,) may seem to support a diiTorent doctinc. Tliat case was decided 
upon principles perfectly clear, with refer^ce to the relation of the parlies, 
(Attorney and Client,) and the other circumstances. If it should be thought 
to lay down the more general doctrine, that a ])urehaso cannot be made ab¬ 
solutely of a cho.se ill action, or other loatier in controversy, it would 
hardly be reconcilable with the other cases referred to in the text. See 
also Thalhinic-r v. Brinckerhoff, 3 Co wen, R. G23 ; Harrington v. Long, 
3 Mylne & Keen, 590, .592, 593. 

9 Baker v. Whiting, 3 Sumner, R. 475, 481 to 484. On this occasion 
the Court said : “ The main objection, however, taken to tlic operation of 
this deed, is, that, at the lime of this conveyance hy Stimpson to Baker, 
the defendant was in full possession and sci.sin of tho ])rcmi.sc.s, claiming 
them in his own right, and of course, that Stimpson was then disseised, 
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§ 1051. This doctrine has been fully recognized by 
an eminent j&dge, who, on one occasion, where a sub- 


and the conveyance to Baker waa void under the operation of the Common 
Law relative to maintenance and champer||y, and the Statute of 32 Plenry 
VIII. ch. 9, made in aid thereof. This statute prohibits, under penalties, 
the buying or selling of any pretended right or title to land, unless the 
vendor is in actual possession of the land, or of the reversion or remainder. 
The object of the statute, as well as of the Common Jiaw, was doubtless, 
to prevent the buying up of controverted legal titles, which the owner did 
not think it worth his while to pursue upon mere speculation ; so that 
in fact it might properly be deemed the mere purchase of a law-suit. 
(4 Black. Com. 135, 13G ; Hawk. FI. of the Crown, B. 1, ch. 83, ^ 1 to 
20; Id. r>. 1, ch. P4, § 1 to 20; Id. B. 1, ch. 80, ^ I, 4 to 17). The old 
cases upon this subject have gone a great way farther, indeed, than w'ould 
now be sustained in the Courts of Equity, which have broken in upon some 
of the doctrines established thereby. But, be this as it may, neither the 
Common L;uv, nor the statute, applies to a trust estate actually existing, 
either by the acts of the parties, or by construction of law. Thus a evKtui 
qiif’ h'Ksf may lawfully dispose of his trust estate, iiolwiilistanding his title 
is contested by the trii.^tec ; for the latter can never disseise the former of 
the trust estate; but so long as it continues, the possession of the trustee 
is treated, at least in a Court of Equity, as the possession of the ccafui qae 
iriisL Tliurc can be no disseisin of a trust; although the exercise of an 
advei>e possession for a great length of time, may, in Equity, bar or ex¬ 
tinguish the trust. The whole question in the present case turns upon 
this: whether the defendant, Wliiiing, at the time of his purchase of the 
premises at the sale for ta.\(’.s, in August, 1821, was the agent of the heirs 
of .lacob Tidd, of Siimpsoii, and of other proprietors of their undivided 
shares in the premi'.es. If ha was, then, upon the acknowledged principles 
of Contis of Equity, he, as an agent, could not become a purchaser at the 
sale fur himself; but his purchase must be deemed a purchase fur his 
principals. It matters not, whether, in such a case, the defendant intended 
to purchase for himself, and on his own aeconnt, or not. For Courts of 
Equity will not tolerate any agent in acts of this sort, since they operate as 
a virtual fraud upon the rights and intereats of his principals, which he is 
bound to protect. lie was bound, as their agent for the premises, to give 
them notice of the intended sale, and to save the property from any sacri¬ 
fice ; and, nnii) be hud openly and notoriously, and after full notice to the 
.principals, discharged himself from his agency, he could not bo permitted, 
in a Court of Equity, to become a purchaser at the sale. If indeed, as 
there is much reason to believe, at the time of the sale, he had funds of his 
principals in bis own hands, sudicient to meet the taxes; and djortiuri, if 
bo endeavored to dissuade or to prevent other persons from becoming 
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flif this sort occurred in judgment, used'the 
followii^g'lan^age^; .^‘If G, & (the original ven¬ 
dees^) during the peudency of the suit in the Exche¬ 
quer,'sold the estate to A. B., he would have a right in* 
a CouA of Equify to insist, as purchaser of the estate, 
that 'they should convey to him the fee-simple, or such 
' title as they had. ’ So insisting, he 'claims no more 
than they-would be entitled to claim, if they had not 
sold their equitable interest. Having sold, they become 
trustees of that equitable interest; their vendee ac¬ 
quires the same right which they had, that is, a right 
to call on the original vendors, indemnifying them 


bidders at the saie, as some of the evidence states, his conduct was, sup¬ 
posing him to Le agent, still more reprehensible. The validity of the con¬ 
veyance then, froio Stimpson to Baker, depends upon the fact, whether 
the defendant, Whiting, was or’was not the agent and mere trustee of the 
parties ; and whether, if agent, to inxkmti, that the conveyance under the 
tax sale was made to him, the law did not-attach the trust.to the la.nds in 
his hands. If it did, then the conveyance of Stimpson to Baker was valid. 
If it did not, then it was void, as falling within the reach of the doctrines 
respecting maintenance, champerty, and pretend^ed litles. Those doctrines 
do not apply to trusts created in privity of estate, but to adverse and inde¬ 
pendent titles between strangers. It is quite a mistake to suppose, that a 
controverted trust may not be a.ssigncfl by the owner, when it is clearly and 
unequivocally attached to property. ‘ If a contract is made, fur the sale Of 
'lands, the contracteo may sell and assign the whole, or a part, or make 
a binding sub-contract respecting the sitme, whether there be a contro¬ 
versy respecting the specific performance of the original contract, or not. 
The case of Wood v. Grifiith, (I Swanst. R. 55, 5fi,) is fully in point 
upon the doctrine, even when the assignment or sale is made during the 
peiicleney of a suit fur a specific performance. Sec also 2 Story on Eq. 
Jurisp. ^,10-18 to 1051, 1053, 1054 ; Harrington «. Eongj 2 Myltic & 
Keen, R. 590; Hartleys. Russell, 3 Sim. Btu. R. 344. In the case 
of Pro.s8er v. Edmbnds, I Younge & GoU. R. 497, 498, there was no 
trust, but a mere naked right to set aside a convoyance for fraud, which 
distinguishes it from the present case. I repeat it, therefore, that the 
whole whether the deed from Stimpson to Baker was a valid' 

conveyance or not, depends upon the point, whether, at the time the 
defendant was actually or constructively a trustee of the premises fur 
Stimpson.” 
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against all costs and charges for the use of their names, 
to enable them to execute the sub-contract, by which 
they have undertaken to transfer their benefits under 
the primary contract. If I were to suffer this doctrine 
to be shaken by any reference to the lav/ of champerty 
or maintenance, I should violate the established habits 
of this Court, which has always given to parties, enter¬ 
ing into a sub-contract, the benefit which the vendors 
derived from the primary contract.”^ 

§ 1052. Upon the like grounds, where a creditor, 
who had instituted’ proceedings at law and in equity 
against his^ debtor, entered into an agreement with the 
debtor to abandon those proceedings, and give up his 
securities, in consideration of the debtor’s giving him a 
lien on other scciirUies in the hands of another creditor, 
with authority to sue the latter, and agreeing to use 
his best endeavors to assist in adjusting his accounts 
with the holder, and in recovering those securities ^ it 
was held, that the agreement was lawful, and not main¬ 
tenance; for there was no bargain, that the assignee 
should niaintain the suit, instituted in the assignor’s 
name, against such creditor, having the other securi¬ 
ties, in consideration of sharing in the profits to bo 
derived from that suit. The agreement w^as, in effect, 
nothing more than an assignment of the equity of 
redemption of the assignor in the securities held by 
such creditor in exchange for the prior securities held 
by the assignee. The authority, given to the assignee 
to sue such creditor, was the common legal provision 
in the case of an assignment of a debt or security.” 


• Pi’i- Lord Eldon, in Wood v. Grillitli, 1 Swanst. 50. 
2 Hanley v. Ilussell, 2 Sim. & Slu. R. 244. 

37* 
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§■ 1053. So, where, by articles of agreement for the 
saje of ao estate, it was agreed between the vendor 
and purchaser, that the purchaser, bearing all the 
- expenses of certain suits, commenced by the vendor 
against an occupier for bygone rents, should have the 
rents so to be recovered, and also any money recovered 
for dilapidations, and that the purchaser, at his own 
expense, and indemnifying the vendor, might use the 
name of the vendor, in any action he might think fit to 
commence therefor; it was held, that the agreement 
was not void for maintenance or champerty.* 

§ 1054. Indeed, there is no principle in equity, 
which prevents a creditor from assigning his interest 
in a debt after the institution of a suit therefor, as 
being within the statutes -agiiinst champerty and main¬ 
tenance. Such* an assignment gives the person, to 
whom it is made, a right to institute a new proceeding, 
in order to obtain the benefit of the assignment. And 
the proper mode of doing this is by the assignee’s 
filing;a supplemental bill, (if the suit is still pending,) 
making the assignor and the debtor defendants. But, 
if the assignment contains an agreement, that the 
assignee is to indemnify the assig'nor, not only against 
all costs incurred, and to be incurred, with reference to 
the subject-matter assigned,- but also against all costs 
to be incurred ,in that suit for collateral objects and 
claims, totally distinct from the subject-matter assigned, 
it will be held void for maintenance.® 


- v. Protheroe, 5 Bing. R. 300; S! C. 3 Younge & Jerv. 

129... 

3 Barrington v. Long, 2 Mylne & Keen, 590, 692, 693, 598, 599. —• 
)The report in this case is somewhat obscure, and does not exactly present 
the true ground of the decision. But the argument of the counsel for the 
defendant, in pages 658, 599,lshowB it. 
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§ 1055. So st]^ngly are Courts of Equity inclined 
to uphold assignments, when Iona fide made, that even 
the assignment of freight, to be earned in future, is 
good in equity, and will be enforced against the party 
froih whom it becomes due.^ So an assignment of a 
whale-ship by way of mortgage, and of all oil) head- 
matter, and other cargo caught or brought home on a 
whaling voyage, will amount to a good assignment of 
the future cargo of oil and head-matter obtained in the 
voyage.® And, whenever an assignment is made of a 
debt, or other personal property, although it is charged 
on land, as, for example, a pecuniary legacy charged 
oh land, the assignment will be treated as an assign¬ 
ment of money only, and, therefore, it will not be 
affected by the policy of the registration laws, by 
which conveyances of the interests in land are required 
to bo registered.^ 

§ 1050. In Courts of liaw, these principles of Courts 
of Equity are now acted on to a limited extent. But 
still, whenever a bond or other debt is assigned, and it 
is necessary to sue at law for the recovery thereof, it 
must be done in the name of the original creditor, the 
person, to whom it is transferred, being treated rather 
as an attorney than as an assignee, although his rights 


1 Leslie V. Gathrie, 1 Bing. New Cas. 697 ; Douglas v. Russell, 4 Sitn. 
11. 521; S. C. 1 Mylne & Keen, 488 Watson v. Duke of Wellington, 
1 Russ. & Mylne, 603, 605; Ante, ^ 1040. lu He Ship Warre, 8 Price, 
R.' 260, note; Curtis v, Auber, 1 Jac. Si Walk. 506; Robinson v. McDon- 
nel, 5 M. Selw. 338; Ante, § 1010 b .; Langton v. Uorton, 1 Hare’s 
R. 549, 556, 557. 

^ Langton v, Horton, 1 Hare’s R. 549, 556, 557; S. C. 5 BeaTan’s R. 
9 ; Mitcbell v. Winstow, S Story’s R. 630. 

3 M.ilcolm V, Charleawortli, 1 Keen, R. 63.' 
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will bo recognized, and protected, in^soine measure, at 
law, against the frauds of the assignor.^ 

§ 1057. In equity, on the other hand, the assignee 
may sue on such an assignment in his own name, and 
enforce payment of the debt directly against the debt¬ 
or, making him, as well as the assignor, (if necessary,) 
a party to the bill. The assignment of a debt does 
not, in equity, require’ even the assent of the debtor, in 
any manner, thereto although, to make it effectual 
for all purposes, it may be important to give notice of 
the assignment to him; since, until notice, he is not 
affected with the trust created thereby, and the rights 
of third persons may intervene to tlie prejudice of the 
assignee." The ground of this doctrine is, that the 
creditor iias, in equity, a right to dispose of his own 
property as he may choose; and to rcciuirc the debt to 
be {laid to such person as ho may direct, wiiliout any 
consulttiliou with the debtor, ^vho holds the debt, sub¬ 
ject to the rights of the creditor. 

§ 1057 a. It has, houevor, 1 jccii recently held, that 
the assignee of a debt, not in itself ncgoliable, is not 


^ Mrilcolrn i>. Charleswortli, 1 Kfon, R. ail; Ryall v. liowles, 1 V^ca. 
oj3, ofiC; Welch v. Mandovillc, I Wheat. R. IManrlc.ville i’. Welch, 
5 WJicat. R. 277,233; Ticrnaii r, .J.ir k?on, a Ih ler.s, 11. 5M7 to (i02. Ilut 
see Gibson v. Winter, 2 Neville & Perry, R. 2T7 to 
2 Ex parte South, 3 Svvanst. R. liU.'J ; Spriri" i. South (’arolina, Ins. (Jo. 
8 Wheat. 11. 2fJ8, 232; Ante, ^ 73:?, 1011, 104.0. 

2 Sec Williams v. Thorp, 2 Simons, 11. 2.77; Tourville v. Naish, 3 P. 
Will. 307, 303; Langley v. Karl of Oxford, Ambler, It. 17 ; Ashcomh’s 
case, 1 Ch. (Jas. 232 ; Deailc r. Hall, 3 Russ. U. 1 ; Loveridgc i\ Ooojier, 
Id. 30; Wallvvyn v. Coutts, 3 Meriv. R. 707 ; S. (J. 3 Siio. 14 ; Gollycr 
i’. Fallon, I Turn. & Russ. 40!); Foxier v. Tilaclvslone, 1 RIyliie & Keen, 
297 ; Garrard v. Lord Lauderdale, 3 Sim. 1 ; Ante, ^ 399, note (1,) ^ 421 
a., 783, 1035 a., 1047; Elly v. Bridges, 3 Youngc & Coll. Now R. IdO, 
492. 
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entitled to sue the debtor for it in Equity, unless some 
circumstances intervene, which show that his remedy 
at law is,,or may be, obstructed by the assignor; for, 
• otherwise, the assignee, although he may not sue there¬ 
for in his own name in a Court of Law, yet may sue in 
the name of the assignor.* But,- if the assignor refuses 
to allow the assignee to sue for the debt in his name at 
law, or has done, or intends to do some act, whiph may 
or will prevent the assignee from recovering in a suit 
at law in the name of the assignor, that, if alleged in 
the bill, will be sulBcient to sustain a suit in Equity 
in the name of the assignee against the debtor.® This 
doctrine is apparently new, at least in the broad extent 
in which it is laid down; and does not seem to have 
been generally adopted in America. On the contrary, 

‘ But ste Bhegetoft v. London Assur. Co. Mosely, R. 83, and Garter u. 
United Insur. Co. of New York, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 463, 461; Post, 
^ 1057 b. 

2 Ibid. Hammond v. Messenger, 1) Simons, R. 337. On this occa¬ 
sion the Vice-Chancellor (Sir. R. Shadwell) said: “if this case were 
•stripped of all special circurnslaiiccs, it would be, simply, a hill filed by a 
plaintiiF, >vho had obtained from certain persons, to whom a debt was due, 
a right to sue in their names for the debt. It is •quite new to me, that, in 
such a simple case as that, this court allows, in the first instance, a bill to 
be filed againgt the debtor, by the person who has become the assignee of 
the debt. I adnrit, that if sjiecial circumstances are stated, and it is repre¬ 
sented, that notwithstanding the right, which the party has'obtained, to 
sue in the namo'of the creditor, the creditor will interfere and prevent the 
exercise, of that right, tiiib Court will interpose for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing that'species of wrong being done ; and if the creditor will not allow 
the matter to be tried at law in bis name, this court has a jurisdiction in 
the first instance, to compel the debtor to pay the debt to the plaintiff; 
espe6ia]]y in a ease, where the act done by the creditor, is dune in collu¬ 
sion with the debtor. If bills of this kind were allowable, it is obvious, 
that, they would be pretty frequent; but 1 never remember any instance 
of such a hill as this being filed, unaccompanied by special circumstances.’* 
Sec also S. P. Bose v. Clarko,.! Y. 8t Coll. Kew R. 534, 546. 
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the more general principle eslahlishcd in this country 
seems to be, that wherever an assignee has an equi¬ 
table right or interest in a debt, or other property, (as 
the assignee of a debt certainly has,) there a Court of 
Equity is the proper forum to enforce it; and he is not 
to be driven to ,‘iny circuity by instituting a suit at 
law in the name of the person who is possessed of the 
legal titic.i A- ccsliil qm trmi may, ordinarily, sue 
third persom in a Court of Equity, upon his equitable 
title, without any reference to the existence of a legal 
title in his trustee, which may bo enforced at law. 


§ 1057 h. Cases indeed may exist, where, although 
the equitable title only has passed by the assignment, 
yet the r^'iiiedy under ordinary circumstances may 
justly bo held to remain at law. Hut these cases may 
constitute exceptions to the general rule, rather than 
expositions of it; fur they turn upon the*consideration 
that under the circumstances, a Court of E(iuity docs 
not possess as ample and appropriate means to grant the 
proper relief as a Court of Law; or, what in effect 
amounts to the same thing, that a Court of Equity 
cannot administer entire justice without resorting to the 
same means, a trial by jury, fis a Court of law. Thus, 
for example, if the assignment be of a contract involv¬ 
ing the consideration and ascertainment of unliquidated 


damages, as in case of the assignment of a policy of 
insurance, tlicro, unless some obstruction exists to the 
remedy at law, it would seem that a Court of Equity 
ought not or might not interfere to grant relief; for the 
facts and the damages are properly matters for a jury 


1 Ridflle V. Mandcville, 5 Cranch, .‘{22; Pout, ^ 12;)0; Townsend 
Carpenter, 11 Ohio (Stanton’s) Kop. 21. 
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to ascertain and decide.* But the same objection 
would not lie to an assignment of a bond or other se¬ 
curity for a fixed sum.® 


^ DhegctJift London Assur. Co. Mosely, R. 83; Carter v. United 
Tns. Co. 1 Johns. Ch. R. 463. These cases were on policies of insurance, 
and IVfr. Chancellor Kent, in the latter case said, “ the demand is properly 
cog^nizahlu at law, and there is no good reason for coming into this court 
to recover on the contract of insurance. The plaintilFs are entitled to 
make use of tho names of Cihbs and Titus, the original assured, in the 
suit at law ; and the nominal plaintiOs would nut be permitted to defeat or 
preju(]i..,.3 the right of action. It may he said here, as was said by the 
charic<*llor, in the analogous case of Dhegetoft v. 'J'lie London Assurance 
Company, Aloscly, 8.3, that, at this rate, all policies of insurance would 
be tried in this court. In that case tho policy stood in the name of a 
nominal trustee ; but that was not deemed sullicient to change the jurisdic-, 
tion ; and the demurrer to tho bill was allowed, and tlie decree was 
afterwards aflirmed in parliament. 3 Bro, J*. C. 5*?5. The bill, in this 
case, stales no special ground for equitable relief; nor is any discovery 
sought which requires an answer."’ 

2 Post, ^ lU.'iO. 
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. §’ 1058. In the next place, let us pass to the -consi- 
(^eration of express trusts of real and personal property, 
created by i.cvsi wills and testaments. T^ese'are so 
various in their nature and objects, and so extensive in 
their reach, that it would be impracticable to c6mprc- 
hend them within the plan of these Commentaries. 
They are most usually created for* the security of the 
’ rights and interest of infants, of femes covertj of child¬ 
ren, and c'f other relations; or for the pa 3 ’^ment of 
debts, legacies, and portions; or for the sale or purchase 
of real estate for the benefit of heirs, or others having 
claims upon the testator; or for objects of general or 
special. charit 3 \ Many trusts, also, arise under wills, 
by construction and implication of law. But in what¬ 
ever way, or for whatever purpose, or in whatever form, 
trusts .arise under- wills, they are exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of Courts of Equity. Indeed, so many ar¬ 
rangements, modifications, restraints, and interihediate 
directions are indispensable to the due administration 
of these trusts, that, without the interposition of Courts 
of Equity, there would, in*many cases, be a total failure 
of justice.* . • 

§ 1059. The truth of this remark will at once be 
seen by the statement of a very few plain cases, to 


* As to what worda in a Will will constitute a charge on real estate, for 
the payment of debts, see Post, ^ 124G. , 
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illustrate it. In the first place, trusts are often created 
by will, without the designation of any trustee; who is 
to execute tbem; or it may he ^natter of dojibt, upon 
the terms of the will, who is the proper party. Now, 
it is a settled piinciple in Courts of E(tuity, (as has been 
alrejidy stated,) that a trust shall never fail for the want 
ojt'a proper trustee; and, if no other is designated, 
Courts of Equity will take upon themselves the due 
execution of the trust.' 

§ lOGO. Thus, for example, if a testator should or¬ 
der his leal estate, or any part thereof, to be sold for 
the payment of his debts, without saying who should 
sell; in such a case a clear trust would be created. A 
Court of Law will not, in such a case, take cognisance of 
the trust. Nay; so strictly is this rule adhered to, that 
.a Couit of Law will not undertake to construe a will, 
so fai as it rcgaids mere trusts; and if a case be sent 
for the opinion of the judges, stating it as a trust, they 
will decline giving any opinion thereon.® But a Court 
of Equity will not hesitate, in such a case, to declare 
who is the proper party to execute the trust; or, if no 
one is 'designated, it will proceed to execute the trust 
by its oun authoiity, and decree a sale of the land. 
In the case put, of a trust for the payment of debts, if 
e^xecutors are named in the will, th^y will ^0 deemed, 
by implication, to be the proper parties w’fiell; be¬ 
cause in Equity, when lands are directed to bo sold, 
llie}^ arc treated as money; and, as the executors are 
liable to pay the debts, and, if the lands were money, 
as they would be the proper parties to receive jt for 


^ Auto, 976; Co. Lilt. 290 h., Butler's note (I,) § 4; Poter r Be¬ 
verly, 10 Peters, B. 532; 1 Howard Sup. Ct. R. 134» 

2 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 436. 

EQ. JUH. — voii. n 3^ 
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that purpose, Courts of Equity will hold it to be the 
intent of the testator, that the parties, who are to re¬ 
ceive and finally to execute the trust, are the proper 
parties to sell for the purpose.^ 

§ 1061. In the next place, let us suppose the case 
of a will, giving power to trustees to sell an estate upon 
some specified trust, and they should all refuse to exe¬ 
cute the trust, or should all die before executing it. 
Now, it is a well known rule of law, that powers are 
never imperative; but the acts to be done under them 
are left to the free will of the parties to whom they arc 
given. The same rule is applied at law to such powei’s, 
even when coupled with a trust. Hence, in the case 
supposed, the trust Would at law be wholly gone. The 
trustees, if living, could not at law be compelled to 
execute the trust; and by their death the power would 
be entirely extinguished.- But a Court of^Equity 
would treat the whole matter in a very dificrent way. 


1 See Peter v. Ueverly, 10 Peters, U. 532, and cases there cited ; Bank 
of U. States V. Beverly, 1 How. Sup. Ct. R. 134; S. C. 17 Peters, R. 
127; Wood v. White, 4 M. & ('raig, 460, 481. Jn this last case. Lord 
Cottenliam said, “ The circumstances of this case arc so peculiar that 
there is no probability of any decision having taken place directly in point; 
but there are rules established strongly analogous, by which a power or 
trust to sell has been held to be created by implication. If a testator 
directs that hb lands shall be sold, and the proceeds to be distributed by his 
executors, they have the power to sell, though no such power is in terms 
given to them. So, if a testator merely charges his lands with the pay¬ 
ment of his debts, this is so equivalent to a trust for that purpose, that a 
purchaser is not bound to see to the application of the purchase-money. 
In both cases the power and trust are implied for the purpose of carrying 
jnto elTect the declared intention as to the purchase-money; ” p. 481. 
Lockton V. Lockton, 1 Ch. Cas. 180; Carville». Carville, 2 Ch. Rep. 301; 
Blatch V. Wilder, 1 Atk. 420; Jackson v. Ferris, 15 Johns. R. 346; 
Forbes v. Peacock, 11 Sim. R. 152, 160. 

2 Sagden on Powers,ch. 6, ^ 3, p. 399, &c. (7th edit.); Co. Litt. 113 a, 
Hargrave’s note (2); Franklin v. Osgood, 14 Johns. R. 527. 
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It would compel the trustees, if living, to execute the 
power, because coupled with a trust, although it would 
not compel them to execute a mere naked power, not 
coupled with a trust.^ If the trustees should decline, 
or refuse to act at all, the Court would appoint other 
trustees, if necessary, to carry the trust into effect.^ 
Aftd if the trustees should die, without executing the 
power, it would hold the trust to survive, and, upon a 
suitable bill in Equity by the parties in interest, would 
decree its due execution by a sale of the estate for tho 
specified trust® ^ It is upon the same ground, that, if a 
power of appointment is given by will to a party to dis¬ 
tribute property among certain classes of persons, as 
among relations of the testator, the power is treated as 
a trust; and if the party dies without executing it, a 
Court of Equity will distribute tho property among the 
next of kin.^ 

§ 1061 a. When, and under what circumstanc-es, a 
power of appointment will be construed as a trust or 
not, is a matter of some nicety and difficulty. In ge¬ 
neral, it may be stated, that \vherc in case of a will or 
other instrument, tho donor of tho power has a general 


1 Ante, ^ lO'J, 170; Sugden on Powers, ch. 6, ^ 3, p. 303, &c. (3(1 edit.); 
1 Funbl. Eq. 13. 1, cli. 4, $ 35, n. {h) ; Tollctt o. Tullctt, 2 P. W. 400. 

^ Do Poy&ter o. Clendiuing, 8 Paige, R. 296. 

3 Ibid.; Brown «. Higgs, 8 Ves. 570, 674 ; Richardson i*. Chapman, 
5 Bro. Pari. Cas. 400. AVo have already seen, that Courts of Equity will 
not execute indefinite trusts ; Ante, ^ U79 a ; Post, ^ 1163: 

The cases on this point are numerous. See Mr. Jarman’s noto to 
1 Powell on Devises, 294; Davy v. Hooper, 2 Vern. 665; Harding v. 
Glynn, 1 Atk. 469 ; Maddison v. Andrew, 1 Ves. 57; Witts v. Bodding- 
ton, 3 Bro. Ch. 05; Cole v. Wade, 16 Ves. 27; Biroh ». Wade, 3 V. & 
Beam. 108 ; Brown v. Higgs, 4 Ves. 708; 5 Ves. 495; S Ves. 56J, 569, 
570 ; Sugden on Powers, ch. G, ^ 3, p. 393 to 393 (3d edit.); Stubbs v. 
Sai-gon, 2 Koen, R. 255. 
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intention In favor of a class, and a particular intention 
in favor of iiidividuals of that class, to be selected by 
th.e donee of the power, and the particular intention 
fails frotn that selection not being made by the donee 
of the power, the Court will treat it as a trust, and carry 
into effect the general intention in favor of the class.^ 
Thus, for example, where the testator bequeathed a cer¬ 
tain iSasehold estate to A. upon trust, subject to certain 
charges, to employ the remainder of the rent to such 
children of B. as A. should think most deservin'r, and 
that will make the ])cst use of it, or to the children of 
his nephew C., if any such there are or shall be ; and A. 
died in the testator’s lifetime, the bequest to the child¬ 
ren was held to be a tiust in favor of all the children of 
B. and C.^ So, where the testator directed ceitain stocks 

* t' ^ 

and real estate to remain unalicnated until certain 
contingencies were completed; and then, after ghing 
life estates to his two children in such stocks and real, 
estates, with remainder to their issue, declared, that in 
case his two children should die without Ica^ ing lawful 
-issue, the same should be disposed of by the survivor of 
his children by will among his nephews and niece'?, or 
their children, or either of them, or to as many of them 
as his surviving child should think proper; it was held 
to be a tn^t ciOatcd in favor of the tcstatoi’s nephews 
and nieces, and their children, subject to a power of 
selection and distribution by the surnving child.^ So, 
where the testator devised to B. in tail, and for want of 


^ 1 Bur^ough V Philcox, 5 Myjnc & Craig, 73, US. 

^ Brown v Higgs, 8 Ves. 574; S C 4 Ves. 708, and 6 Ves 495, 
2 Sogden on Powers, 176. 

8 BuRToogh V Pliilrox, 5 Mylne k Craig, 73, 92. See Prendergast v. 
Prendsrgftst, 8 Lng J^w & Eq. R lb , Ante, ^ 1061. 
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issue of lier body, he empowered and authorized her to 
settle and dispose of the estate to such persons as she 
thought fit by her will, “ confiding” in her not to alien¬ 
ate or transfer the estate from his “ nearest familyit 
was held to be a power coupled with an interest in favor 
of the heir, who was held to be the nearest family in 
the sense of the will.* 

§ 10G2. In regard to powers, too, some subtle ^stinc- 
tions have been taken at law, which often require the 
interposition of Courts of Equity. Thus, for instance, it 
is a general rule of law that a more naked power, given 
to two, cannot be executed by one ; or, given to three, 
cannot be executed by two, although the other bo dead 
for, in each case, it is held to be a personal trust in all 
the persons, unless some other language is used to the 
(jontrary. Then, suppose a testator, by his will, should 
give authority to A. and B. to sell his estate, and should 
make them his executors, in such a case, it has been 
said, that the survivor could not sell. But,-if the tes¬ 
tator should give authority to his exQCutors (ce nomine) 
to sell, and should make A. and B. his executors, there, 
if one should die, the survivor (it has been said) could 
sell.^ The distinction is nice, but it proceeds upon the 
ground, that, in the latter case, the power is given to 
the executors virtulc officii, and, in the former case, it is 
merely personal to the parties named. Now, although 
this distinction has been doubted, and its soundness has 
been denied, yet it has much authority also in its sup¬ 
port, where the i)ower is deemed at law to be a mere 


^ GniHths v, Evan, 5 Beavan, R. S41. 

- Co. Lilt, lie b, 113 a, and Hargiave’s note (H-) 
a Ibid. 


38* 
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na^ed power.* - "Vyherfi the power is coupled with an 
interest, the construciiou might be. different, even at 
law. -But, at all events, if the power is coupled with ^ 
trust, Courts of Equity will insist upon its execution, 
upon the principles already stated.® Still, however, the 
construction upon the very words of the particular will, 
might he very important, even in equity; since, if the 
poWeisfshould survive, it would not be necessary to 
make the. heir join in the sale of the property. If it 
should not sui;yive, he would not bo compelled to join 
in the sale.? ■ 

§ 1062 It is a general rule, that, in the execution 
of a power, the donee of the power must clearly show 
that he means to execute it, cither by a reference to the 
power or to- the subject-matter of it ; for, if he leaves 
it uncertain whether the act is done in execution of t]io 


1 See Franklin r. Osgood, H Johns. 11. 527, 553; Zehach »>. Smith, 3 

Binn. R. 69 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 239, and note (I) ; Co. 

Litt. 113 a, Hargrave’s note (2.) 

2 Co. Lilt. 113 a, Hargrave’s note (2); Jackson v. Biirlis, M .Johns. R. 
‘391 j Sugden on Powers, ch. 2 § 1, p. 105 to 111, (.3d edit.) — JMr. Ilar- 
gll^ve, in his note to Co. Litt. 113 o, has discussed this subject with great 
acuteness and learning.' Mr. Sugden has .summed up the result of the 
decisions in Ute following propositions. (I.) That, where a power is 
given to two ejr.nfiore by ilicir proper names, who are ntJt made e.vcciUors, 
it will not soi-ifivc without express words. (2.) That, where it is given 
to three or mere generally, as “ to my trustees,” “ my sons,” &c., and not 
by their proper, names, the authority will survive whilst the plural number 
remains- (3-) That where the authQrily is given to executors, and the 
will does not^^atpressly point to the joint c.vorcisc of it, even a single sur¬ 
viving executor'may execute it. But, (1.) That where it is given to them 
nominetiim, although in - the character of executors, it is at least doubtful 
:w^ther it will survive. Sugden on Powers, ch. 3, ^ 2, art. 1, p. 105, lOfi, 
(3l edit.) ; 

3 Ibitf.; Co. ]^tt. 290 h, Butler’s note, § 7 ; Jackson v. Ferris, 15 Johns. 
R. 3iT t Fituikiih v. Osgood, 14 Johns. R. 527, 553. 
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power or not, it will not be construed to be an execU" 
tion of ihe power.^ • 


1 Sugden on Powers, vol. 1, ch. 6, $ 2, p. 257 ;■ Ibid. ^ 7, p.-373; Ibid. 

^ 8, p. 470 ; Owens v. Dickenson, 1 Craig & Phill. 53; Blagge v. Miles, ' 
1 Story^s E. 42G, 445 to 450. In this last case, the Court, after referring 
to the doctrine that the intention governs in wills, said : ‘‘Similar doc-' 
trines now generally prevail in regard to the execution of powers, and 
especially in regard to thoir execution by last wills and testam^ts. The 
main point is, to arrive at the intention and object of the d^pnee of the 
power in the instrument of execution ; and, that being once ascertained, 
eflect is given to it accordingly. (Bennett i>. A burrow, 8 Vcs. 609.) The 
authorities upon the subject may not all be easily reconcilable with each 
other. £ut the principle furnished by them, however occasionally mis¬ 
applied, is never departed from, that, if the donee of the power intends to 
execute, and the mode be in other respects unexceptionable, that inten.- 
lion, liowever manifested, whether directly or indirectly, positively or by 
just implipation, will make the execution valid and operative. I agree,* 
that the intention to execute the power must be apparent and clear, so 
that the transaction is not fairly susceptible of any other interpretation. 
If it be doabtful, under all the circumstances, then that doubt will prevent 
it from being deemed an execution of the power. All the authorities • 
agree that it is not necessary that the intention to execute the power 
should appear by express terms or recitals in thp instrument. It is suffi¬ 
cient that it sh.'tll appear by words, nets, or deeds, demonstrating the 
Intention. This was directly asserted, not only in Sir Edward Glerc’s 
case (6 Co. 11. 1-7,) hut it was positively affirmed in Scrope’s case (10 Co. 
11. 143, Ml,) where the reason of the rule is stated : Quia non refert, an 
qxiU intmiioncm suam dcclarcl rerbii^ an rebus ipsis cdfacUs. On li»c other 
hand, to use the language of Lord Chief JusMco Best, in Doc d. Cowell 
i'. Roako (2 Bing. R. 497, 501,) ‘No terms, however comprehensive, 
although sufficient to pass every species of property, freeholii or copyhold, 
real or personal, will execute a power, unless they demonstrate that a tes¬ 
tator had the power in Jiis contemplation, and intended by Ihs will to exe¬ 
cute it.’ Tlireo classes of cases have been held to be sufficient demonstra¬ 
tions of an intended execution of a power; (1.) Where there has been some 
reference in the will or other instrument to the power; (2.) Or a reference 
to the property, wliicli is the subject on which it is to be .executed; (3.) 
Or, where the provision in the willor other instrument, executed by the 
donee of the power, would otherwise be inelTeclnal, or a mere nullity ; in 
other words, it would liave no operation, except as an execution of the 
power. (Langhain r. Ncnny, 3 Ves. 467; Bennett r. Aborrow, 8 
609, 616.). It seems unnecessary to refer at large to the cases which esta¬ 
blish these propositions. They will bo found collected generally, in Mr. 
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§ 1063. Upon the construction of wills, also, many 
difficult q^uestions arise as to the nature and extent of 


Chance’s Treatise on Powers (vol. 2, cli. 13, § 1591 to § 17M) and in Sir 
Edward Sugden’s Treatise on Powers, (vol. 1, ch. 0, § 2,p. 257, &c.; Id 
§ 7, p. 3((3, &c.; Id. ^ 8, p. 430, &c.,) and the opinion of the Court, 
delivered by Lord Chief Justice Best, in Doe d. Nowel v. Jloake (8 Bing. 
497.) Lord Chief Baron Alexander, in delivering the judgment of the 
judges in the House of Lords, in Doc d. Nowell v, Hoakc (6 Bing. II. 
475,) reversing ihe decision in the same case, in 2 Bing. R. 497, and af¬ 
firming that of the King’s Bench (5 B. & Cresw’. 720,) has enumerated 
the same classes of cases ; and he has added, that, in no instance has a 
power or authority been considered as executed, unless under such circum¬ 
stances. Whether this be so or not, it is not material to inquire; for there 
is no pretence to say, that, because no other cases have as yet occurred, 
there can be no others. That would, in fact, be to say, that the cases go¬ 
verned the ge..cral rule as to intention, and not the rule the cases. Lord 
Chief Justice Best has put these classes of cases upon the true ground. 
They arc instances of the strong and unequivocal proof required to esta¬ 
blish the intention to execute the power; but they are not the only cases. 
(Doe d. Nowell v. Uoake, 2 Bing. R. 501.) On the contrary, if a case of 
clear intention should ari.se, although not falling within the predicament of 
these classes, it must be held, that the power is well executed, unless 
courts of justice arc at liberty to overturn principles, instead of interpreiiiig 
acts and intentions. I entirely agree with Lord Chief Justice Best, in his 
remark in Ruakc v. Dcnn, (1 Bligh, N. S. 22,) that ‘rules with respect to 
evidence of intention arc bad rules, and 1 trust I shall live to see tiiem no 
longer binding on the judges.’ The Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) 
said, that ‘ It has been settled by a long series of decisions, from the case 
which has been referred to in the time of .Sir L’dward Coke, Sir Edward 
Clere’s case (6 Co. K. 17,) down to the present lime, that, if the will, 
which is insisted on as an execution of the power, does not refer to the 
power, and if the dispositions of the will can be satisfied without their 
being considered to be an execution of the power, unless there be some 
other circumstances to show that it was the intention of the devi.^^or to 
execute the appointment by the will,—under such circumstances, the 
Court have uniformly held, that the will is not to be considered as an exe¬ 
cution of the power.’ Certainly it is not. But then this very statement 
leaves it open to inquire into the intention under all the circumstances ; 
which seems to me to bo the true and sensible rule upon the subject; and 
when that question is thus once ascertained, it governs. So, it wms ex¬ 
pressly held, in Pomeroy v. Partington (3 Term II. 665) ; and, in Griffith 
v. Harrison, (4 TerinE. 737,748,749,) the Court expressly repudiated the 
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powers, aind the manney in which they are. to be execu¬ 
ted. It would occupy too great a space to enter into a 


uotion, that any technical exposition was to bo given to the words of a 
wiH executing a power, and held, that the intention was to be collected 
from the words according to the ordinary and common acceptati^(|||thereof. 
And again, in Bailey v. Lloyd, (5 Russ. R. 330, 341,) tho Cour^held, that 
the question of the execution of a power by a will was a mere question of 
intention, and that'irftention was to be collected, not from a particular ex* 
pression, but from the whole will. (Sec 4 Kent’s Comm. Lect. OS, p. 333, 
334,4th edit.)' ]?fow Sir Edward CJere’s case (6 Co. R. 17) is not only 
unquestionable law, and has so been always held, but it' affords a strong ^ 
illustration of the true doctrine. In that case, it was held, that the power 
was well executed, notwithstanding it wasTiot referred to, because other¬ 
wise, the devise in the will would be inoperative and void. The'testator 
had no estate in tho property devised, but only a power over it; and so 
ut res magis valcal, tjuam pereat, it was held, that he intended to execute 
the power. Nor is there any objection to 'j.ho doctrine of Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice Hobart, in the Coinm'endam case, (Hob. 11. l.^, ICO,) tbat, ‘if ah act. 
will work two ways, the one by an interest, the other by an authority or’ 
power, and tho act be indifferent, tho law will attribute it,.to the interest’ 
and not to the power.’ This is but saying in other words, that, where the 
terms of a devite are perfectly satisfied and inoperative, without any refer¬ 
ence to the execution of a power, by working on the interest of the testa¬ 
tor in the land, — there, it siiall not be deemed that he intended to execute 
the power, but merely to pass his interest. This proceeds upon the plain 
ground, that there is nolliing in tho will which shows any intention to exe¬ 
cute tho power ; and, in cases of doubt, the Court cannot deem it a good 
execution of the power. (See 4 Kent’s Comm. Lect. 62, p. 333, 334,.4tb 
edit.) Sir Edward Stigdcn (Sugden on Powers, vol. l,ch. 5, ^'Tj'p. 402,- 
429) has critically examined and commented upon all the leading author¬ 
ities ; and it appears to me that his criticisms (and he ^ himself o, very 
high authority upon this subject) are entirely well foundi^;« The courts 
have, indeed, as he abundantly proves, proceeded in some cases upon vefy 
narrow and technical grounds, and in others have adopted a more liberal ' 
and just interpretation; and-thc cases do not all well stand together. The 
rule of ascertaining the intention, however, has beeti rfioognized at Sll ■ 
times; and, as Lord Kenyon has well observed in Pomeroy v. Partington, 
(3 Term R. 074, 675,) if the judges, in construing the particular words bf 
different powers, liavoappeared to make contradictory deCieions atdiffei'eiit 
limes, it is not that they have denied the general rule, blft because some 
of them have erred'in the application of tho general role to the particular 
case before them.' In a conilict of authorities, I own that l-should choo'se 
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general examination even of the leading authorities 
upon this subject. But one or two illustrations may not 
be without use, rather to open the mind to some of the 
doubts which may arise, than to satisfy inquiries.^ Thus, 
for example, whore a testator directed that, if his per¬ 
sonal ^tate and house and lands at W., should not pay 
his dents, then his executors should raise the same out 
of his copyhold estate; it became a question whether 
the terms of the power authorized a sale of the copy- 
hold estate. It was hold that they did.® * 

$ 10C4. This is a comparatively simple question. 
But, suppose a will should contain a direction or power 
to raise money out of the rents and profits of an estate, 
to pay debts or portions, &c.; a question might then 
arise, whether such a power would authorize a sale or 
mortgage of the estate under any circumstances; as, 
for instance, if it were otherwise impracticable, without 
the most serious delays and .inconveniences, to satisfy 
the purposes of the trust. Now, this is a point, upon 
which great authorities have entertained opposite opi¬ 
nions. The old cases generally inclined to • hold, that 


to follow those which appear best founded in the reason and analogies of 
the law. Rut in caso.s of wills, where the intention is to govern, no author¬ 
ities ought to control the iiiferpretation «Iiich the Court is called upon to 
make, unlc&s all the circumstances are the same in both cases, and the 
ground of interpretation in one i.s entirely satisfactory to the mind, as ap¬ 
plied to the other. If I were compelled to decide between the cases 
of Wallop M. Lord Portsmouth, (Sugden on Powers, ch. 6, ^ 7, p. 3UI,] 
Hurst V. Winchelsca, (-2 Ves. jr. 589,) Standen t*. Standen, (3 Ves. jr, 
689,) Lewis Llewellyn, (3 Lord Kenyon’s R, 5li, by Ilarmer,) and the 
case of Jones v. Curry, (I Swanst. II. CO,) if there should beany disso¬ 
nance between them, 1 should much incline to follow the farmer.” 

* See Sugden on Powers, ch. 9, § 2 to 8, p. 437 to 45i (3d edit.); 

1 Madd. Ch. Pr. S63; 3 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, G44 b. 

^ Bateman v. Bateman, 1 Atk. 421. 
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the power should he restricted to the mere application 
of the annual rents and profits.^ The more recent 
cases hold to a more liberal exposition of the power, so 
as to include in it, if necessary for the purposes of the 
trust, a power to sell or to mortgage the estate.® Lord 
Eldon has significantly said, with reference to tj^ case 
of a direction by a testator to pay debts and legacies 
out of the rents and profits of a term of five hundred 
years, created by his will, that, if he were asked,’ out 
of Westminster Hall, what the testator meant by rents 
and profits, he should say, that he probably meant the 
annual profits only. But that it was a settled rule, 
that, where a term is created for the purpose of raising 
money out of the rents and profits, if the trusts of 
the will require that a gross sum should be raised, the 
expression, ‘-rents and profits,” will not confine the 
power to the mere annual rents; but the trustees are 
to raise it out of the estate itself by a sale or mort- 
gage.'^ Sir Thomas Plumcr, speaking on the same 
subject, has also said; “ Whatever might have been the 
interpretation of these words, had the case been new, 
whatever doubt might have arisen upon them, as de¬ 
noting annual or permanent profits, it is now too late 


‘ Ivy V. Gilbert, 2 P. Will. 13, ID; Trafford v. Ashton, 1 P. Will.418, 
and Mr. Cox’a note; Evelyn v. Evelyn, 2 P. Will. f»66 to 670, 672; Mills 
V. Banksf 3 P. Will. 1; Okeden i*. Okeden, 1 Atk. 550, and Mr. Saun¬ 
ders's note. 

s Green v. Belcher, 1 Atk. 505 ; Baines v. Dixon, 1 Yes. 42; Countess 
. of Shrewsbury v. Earl of Shrewsbury, 1 Ves. jr. 233, 234 ; S. C. 3 Bro. 
Ch. B. 120; TrafTord v. Ashton, 1 P. Will. 415,419; Allan v. Backhou.ce, 
2 Ves. Si Bearn. 65, 76 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr.481, 484 to 486.—The cases are 
fully collected in Mr. Jarman’s note to 1 Powell on Devises, 234, to which 
the learned reader is therefore referred. 

3 Allan V. Backhouse, 2 Ves. & Beam. 64, 71. 
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to speculate j this Court having,-by a techniqal, artifi¬ 
cial, but liberal oonstrudtion, in a seines of authorities, 
admitting it not to be the natural meaning, extended 
those words, when applied to the object of raising a 
gwss sum at a fixed time, when it must be raised and 
paid i^ithout delay, io a power to raise by sale or mort¬ 
gage, unless restrained by other words.” ^ 

' 4 1064«. But the true exposition of the modern 
doctrine, established in Courts of Equity on tills sub¬ 
ject, does not in reality deserve to bo deemed either 
technical or artificial, although it is certainly a liberal 
construction of the words of the testator, in order to 
accomplish his intent. Wnen a testator directs a gross 
sum to be raised out of the rents and profits of an 
estate* /'.t a fixed time, or for a definite purpose or 
object, which must be accomplished within a short 
period of time, or which cannot be delayed beyond a 
reasonable time, it is. but fair to presume, that he in¬ 
tends that the gross sum shall at all events he raised, 
so that the end may be punctually accomplished; and 
that he acts under the impression, that it may bo go 
obtained by a due application of the rents and profits* 
within the intermediate period. But the rent.s ancL 
profits are but the means; and the question, therefore, 
may properly be put, whether the means, if totally im 
adequate to> accomplish the end, are to control the end, 
or are to yield to it. Now, if the gross sum cannot be 
raised out of the rents and profits at all, or nbt^o soon 
as to meet the exigency contemplated by the testator, 
it would seem but a reasonable interpretation of his 
Intention,'to presume that ho meaht to dispense with 


j 


Bootle V. Blundell, 1 Merir.' R. 193,232, 233. 
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the means, and, at all events, to re^iuire the sum to be 
raised. The same principle is applied by Courts of 
Equity in other analogous cases; as, for example, in 
cases of charities, where the doctripe of cy pres is ap¬ 
plied,^ and to cases of elegits on judgments, and to 
other cases, where the debt cannot be paid at all put of 
the rents and profits, or not within a reasonable time.^ 
§ 1064 h. Upon the like principles, where a testator, 
by his will, charged his real estates with the payment 
of his debts generally, and then devised the same estates 
to trustees in trust for other persons, and a question 
arose, in what manner the charge for the payments of 
debts was to be satisfied; and whether the trustees had 
authority to sell or mortgage the estates, or a part 
thereof, for the payment of the debts; it was held, by 
the Court, that the trustees had power to sell, or to 
mortgage, the real estates for the payment of the debts, 
as they should think it best for the interest of all con¬ 
cerned in the real estates.^ 


1 Post, 110!) to 1171, 1170 to 1178. 

2 Post, \ 1010 rt., 1210 h. 

3 Ball i'. Harris, 4 Mylne & Cr:*ig, ii. 261. On this occasion, Lord 
CoUenham said : “ In support of the appeal, it was not disputed, that the 
directions in the will constituted a charge of the debts upon the real estate. 
But it was contended, first, that such a charge did not give a power to 
sell; secondly, that, if it did, the lands purchased were not subject to it: 
and, thirdly, that the power to sell, if it existed, did not authorize (he 
mortgage to the plaiutilT. The affirmative of the first proposition was 
acted upon by the Master of the Rolls, in Sliaw-e. Borrer, 1 Keen, 559: 
and the real question is, Was that decision right? I have carefully con¬ 
sidered the judgment of the Master of the Rolls upon this point, and I 
entirely concur with him upon it. The point, indeed, has been long 
established. It arose directly in Elliott v. Merryman, Barnard, 78, and, 
as there laid down, has been recognized in the several cases referred to 
by the Master of (ho Rolls; to which may he added the opinions of Lord 
Thurlow and Lord Eldon in Bailoy v. Ekins, 7 Ves. 319, and Dolton r. 

KQ. JUR. — VOL. II. 39 <• 
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§ 1065. ■ In the^next place, independently of the con¬ 
sideration of powers, many very embarrassing questions 
arise as to the nature and extent of the limitations of. 
trist, properly so- called^ under last wills; as to the per¬ 
sons who are to take; and also as to the interests they 
are to take in the trust property. Many of these trusts 
require the positive interposition and direction of Courts 
of Equity, before they can be properly or safely exe¬ 
cuted by the parties in -interest, so as to protect them 
against future litigation and controversy. And it not 
unfrcquently happens, that the final administration, 
settlement, and distribution of the assets of the testator, 
real and personal, must stand suspended, until the aid 
of some. Court of Equity has been invoked, and a dc- 


lle.wen, 6 Madd. 0 ; for although the point in some of those cast's was, 
whether the purchaser was bound to see to the application of the purchase- 
money, the decision'that he was not, assumes that the sale was authorized 
by the charge in the will of the debts upon tho estate; that is, that the 
charge of the debts upon the estate w-as equivalent to a trust to sell for 
the paymenfof them. The case, indeed, is free from the difficulty, which 
has occurred in some others, for Harris is devisee in trust of the legal fee; 
and it being established, that the will charges the estate with the pay- 
of the debts, it follows that Harris, being trustee for that purpose, 
rnust have the power of executing his trust. Such being my opinion, as 
to the effect of tlic.charge of the debts upon the estate, it is unnecessary 
to adi’ert to the express power to sell with the approbation of the widow 
and daughter, both of whom arc parlies to the deposit of the deeds with 
the plaintiff; for it cannot be doubted, bvU that the purchased iands are 
subject to the same trusts as the land devised; — and this disposes of tlio 
. second poiht. ■ The third point is equally untenable; hatnely, that the 
'tight of thq trustee to sell did not authorize the mortgage. So long ago 
as the case of Mills t*. Banks, 3 P. Will. J, in 1724, seems to have been 
assumed as settled, that ' a power to sell implies a power to mortgage, 
which, is a conditional sale ; ’ and no case has been quoted-, throwing any 
dp.ubt Qpon'that proposition. But this is not a mere power to sell; it is a 
'trust-to^raise money out of the estate to pay debts. It would, indeed, be 
moat injurious to the owners of estates charged, if the trustee could effect 
the object of his trust only by selling the estate.” 
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cretal order is obtained^ containing a declaration: of the 
nature and extent of these trusts, of the parties who- 
are entitled to take, and of the limitations of *their, 
respective interest; and also providing means, by refer¬ 
ence to a master, whereby the cross equities and con¬ 
flicting claims of various' perspbs, such aS creditors, 
trustees, legatees, devisees, heirs, and distributees, naay 
bo clearly ascertained, and definitely established.^ Thus, 
for example, upon a will, creating a trust for the pay¬ 
ment of debts, and charging them, as well as-legacies, 
upon the real estate of the testator, it may often be a 
matter of serious-difficulty to ascertain, from the words 
of the will, whether the personal estate is to be wholly 
exonerated from the payment of the debts and lega¬ 
cies ; or, whether it is to be the primary'fund, and the 
real estate only to be auxiliary thereto. And in each 
case, if the charges on the real estate .are not sufficient 
to exhaust the whole, in what manner the,charges are 
to be borne and apportioned among the diJEferent de-i 
visees and heirs.^ Until these questions are settled by. 
a Court of Equity, upon a bill, .bringing all the proper 
parties before it, it will bo impossible for the executors 
or trustees .(as the case may be) to proceed to a final 
settlement of the various claims, without manifest .dag¬ 
ger of having all their proceedings overhauled in some 
future siiit.^ 


^ Tins subject has been already somewhat considered under the heeds 
uf Account, Administration, Legacies, and Marshalling of Secu.ritics. 
■Ante, ch* 8, 9, 10, IS. . • ' 

2 See 2 Powell oh Devises, by Jarman, ch. 35,. p. 664 to 714, and 

notes; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 466 to 488. . ^ 

3 Some of these difficulties have been already touched, in .considering 
the doctrines respecting the marshalling of assets and securities. - Ante, 

558 to 580, 033 to 615. See also the notes of Mr. Cpx. to Howell v. 
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§ 1065 a. Another illustration of the difficulties 
arising from the language of particular bequests, may 
be gathered from a. recent case, where the testator 
bequeathed to his wife £600 per annum, during her 
life, and, after her death, the said annuity to be equally 
divided between A., B., 0., D., E., and F., or the sur¬ 
vivors or survivor; and the question arose, whether 
the six annuitants were to take annuities for their 
lives, or were to take the capital stock of such sum in 
the three per cents in England, as would be 'sufficient 
to produce the yearly sum of £600. It was hold by 
the Vice-Chancellor, that the annuitants were entitled 
to such’ capital stock, as ah absolute interest vested 
in them, and not to mere life annuities. But this 
decision was reversed by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
the ground, that, upon the true interpretation of the 
will, the annuitants were such for their respective lives 
only.^ fin a later case, a bequest to A., “ of one clear 


Price, I P. Will. 294, note (1), and to Evelyn v. Evelyn^C P. Will. 064, 
note (1), as to the point when the personal estate is to be deemed the 
primary fund for the payment of debts and legacies, or not. See also 
1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 407 to 488 ; Id. 498 to 506. 

* Blewittw. lloberts, 10 Simons, R. 491 ; S. C.on appeal,! Craig & Phil¬ 
lips, 274. See Yates v. Madden, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 180, 263 ; Stokes 
V. Huron, 2 Dru. & W. 89 ; 12 Cl. & F. 171. See also Tweedale v. Twee- 
dale, 10 Simons, R. 453. In this last case the Vice-Chancellor said : “ 1 do 
not see any substantial diiTerence between a gift of an annuity out of per¬ 
sonal estate generally, and a gift of an annuity, to be satisfied out of a par¬ 
ticular fund ; because an annuity, when it is given generally, is to be pro¬ 
vided for out of ftll the personal estate; and, if a gift of jC 300 a year, out 
of the testator’s funded property, would give to the annuitant the absolute 
interest in so much of the funded property as would produce jC 3U0 a year, 
what is the substantial difference between that gift and a gift of £300 a 
year, simply, to be satisfied out of so much of the personal estate as would 
produce the sUra? I confess that I do not see any difference myself. 
I am very much inclined to think, that the true construction is, that if it 
is given simply, it is given absolutely. But the Lord Chancellor, upon 
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annuity of j 6100 per annum, for and diiringv his natural ■ 
life: and si^ould he die, a child him surviving, I con^ 
tinue the same annuity for such child’s use and benehi^^ 
to be paid to his or her mother^’ was construed-by the. 
Lord Chancellor, reversing the decfsion of Vice- 
Chancellor, to give the child .of A., an annuity.for life 
only, and not a perpetual annuity.^] < ■ 

§ 1005 1. Very embarrassing questions , also, iofteh 
arise under last wills and testaments in respect to, .the 


the appeal in Blewitt v. Heberts, said: “ There is a marked distinction 
between the gift of the produce of a fund without limit as to time, and a ■ 
simple gift of an annuity. An annuity may be perpetual, or for life, or 
for any period of years ; but, in the ordinary acceptation of the term used, 
if it should be said, that a testator had left another an annuity of £100 
per annum, no doubt would occur of iho gift being an annuitj for (he. 
life of the donee. It is the gift of an .annual sum of JClOO; that isj of 
as many sums of £ 100 as the donee shall live years. Ih Savery v. Dyer,- 
Arabl. 13‘J, Lord Hardwicke says: ‘ If on§ give by will'an annuity not 
existing before, to A., A. shall have it only for life.’ In that case, the 
gift was of an annuity to A. during the life of B., and B. having survived 
A., the question was, whether Vhc annuity had ceased, notwithstanding 
the express provision, that it •should be during the life of B. It is sin- 
gul-ar, that no other case has been referred to., in which this question 
distinctly arose; but, in Innes v. Mitchell,6 Ves. 4G4, before Sir W. 
Grant, and before Lord Eldon, (9 Ves. 212,) upon appeal, the annuity was 
held to li-' for life only, although there were provisions, leading more 
strongly than any thing in this case, to an inference that the capital'was' 
intended to be given, such .as the direction as to the £^5,000; without 
that direction the gift would be of an annuity of jC 2&0 to the use of a 
mother and her children, for her and their use, and the longest liver of 
her and her children, subject to an equal division of the interest, while 
irioro than one of them should live; a gift not very dissimilar from the 
present; and both those very able judges held, that'tj^e annuity deter¬ 
mined with the life of the survivor.' If the gift simply of an annuity of 
L‘100 to A. is a gift of that sum, which shall be sudicient.to produce £100 
a year, there was suiBcient, in Innes v. Mitchell, to give to the mother 
and her children such a sum as would 'bo sufficient to produed £300 per 
annum, without reference to the provision as to the X'5000; and yet, not¬ 
withstanding that provision, it was held, that there was no gift of anpr 

1 Yates V. Madden, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. B. 178. .' 

39* 
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persons, who are entitled to take under words of ge¬ 
neral description ; as, for example, under bequests to 
^'children,” to ‘‘grandchildren,” to “younger child¬ 
ren,” to “issue,” to “heirs,” to “next of kin,” to 
“ nephews and nieces,” to “ first and second cousins,” 
to “relations,” to “poor relations,” to the “family,” 
to,“personal representatives,” and to “servants.” For 
these words have not a uniform fixed sense and mean¬ 
ing in Ml cases; but they admit of a variety of inter¬ 
pretations according to ihe context of the will, the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the testator is placed, the state of 
his family, the character and reputed connection of the 
persons who may bo presumed to be the objects of his 
bounty and yet who, only in a very lax and general 


principal sum. It seems to have been supposed, tjiat tho direction, lliat 
there should be an equal division of the annuity, implied, that the prin¬ 
cipal, producing the annuity, was to be the subject-matter of the division ; 
but there was a similar direction in Innes v. Mitchell, and in Jones v. 
Randall, 1 Jac. & Walker, 100; and yet^ in neither of those cases, was 
there any gift of tho principal. It does not appear to me, that there is 
any inconsistency in the cases. To hold, that a simple gift of an annuity 
to A. does not give an annuity beyond the life of A., is not inconsistent 
with holding, that a gift of the produce of a fund, without limit as to 
time, gives the fund itself. In the former case, there is no allusion to any 
principal sum. It is, indeed, the course of this court to secure an annuity 
by investing a capital sum; but a testator, with an income much exceeding 
the annuity given, is not very likely to contemplate any such investment. 
He may, indeed, be without the immediate means of making it; as, for 
instance, if his whole property consisted of long leasehold. If a testator 
were minded t(^ give jC 10,000, can it be supposed, that lie would set 
about efTectiog this object by giving i^500 per annum to the intended lega¬ 
tee, without making any mention of ihe £10,000, or of any other capital 
sum. To carry into eiTect the gift of an annuity of £500, by raising 
jE 10,000 out of the estate, would probably, be very foreign from the tes- 
tator’a intention. I feel no disposition to question the doctrine laid down 
by Lord Hardwicke, and followed in the cases 1 have referred to; and if I 
did, 1 should not feel at liberty to depart from a rule established upon such 
authority.” 
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sense, can be said to fall within the descriptive words. 
Thus, “child,” or “children,” is sometimes construed 
to mean “issue;” and “issue” to mean “children 
“heirs” is sometimes construed to mean “children;”® 
“ next of kin ” is sometimes construed to mean next 
of blood, or nearest of blood, and sometimes only those 
who are entitled to take under the statute of distribu¬ 
tions, and sometimes to include other persons; ® “ rela¬ 
tions ” is sometimes construed to mean the ^'next of 
kin,” in the strict sense of the words, and sometimes 
to include persons more remote in consanguinity; 
“personal representatives” is sometimes construed to 
mean, the “administrators or executors,” and sometimes 
to mean the “ next of kin; ” ^ “ executors ” sometimes 


1 See Pope v. Pope, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 193, where “ issue ” was 
limited to children. 

2 Head v. Randall, 2 Younge & Coll. 231; Minter v. Wraith, 13 Simons, 
11. 52. 

3 Withy u. Mangles, 10 Clark & Finnel. 215; Cholmondeley f. Ash- 
barton, 6 Bcavan, 86. 

4 S. P. Daniel v. Dudley, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 1, G. In Holloway v. 
Clarkson, 2 Hare, 11. 521,523, Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram said : “ The 
disputed cases have generally arisen out of bequests to ‘ representatives,’ 
‘ legal representatives,’ ‘ personal representatives ’ and similar words, 
and nut upun the words * executors, administrators, and assigns,’ which 
occur in the present case. In Bulmer v. Jay, (4 Sim. 48 ; S. C. 3 Myl. 
& E. 197,) and in some other cases, however, a question has arisen apon 
the effect of the words ‘executors and administrators.’ If I were com¬ 
pelled to give an opinion upon this part of the caso, I should say, that the 
conclusion to bo drawn from the more modern, not unsupported by some 
of the earlier cases, is this: that under a gill simply to ‘ representatives,’ 

‘ legal representatives,’ ‘ personal representatives,’ and to ‘ executors 
and administrators,’ the hand to receive the money is that of the person 
constituted representative by the Ecclesiastical Courts; but that such per¬ 
son will, in the absence of a clear intention to the contrary, take the 
property as part of the estate of the person whose representative he is, 
and not beneficially. Evans v. Charles, 1 Anst. 128. [In Long r. Watkin- 
son, 10 Eng. Law & Eq, R. 72, the master of the Rolls said that Evans 
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includes tlie persons named as executors in'the’ will, 
and sometimes only such as take upon themselves that 


■ V, Charles, after being long doubted, had been overruled by s'everal autho¬ 
rities].! Ripley o. Waterworth, 7 Ves. 425; Wellman o. Ilowring, 1 Sim. 
& Stu. 24; 2 Russ. 374-; 3 Sim. 328 ; Price v. Strange, 6 Madd..l59 ; Palin 
V. Hills, 1 Myl. & K. 470; Hatpes v. Hames, 2 Keen, 646; Graffiey v. 
Humpage, 1 Beav. 46; 'Mackenzie v. Mackenzie, S Eng. Law & Etl- 
R. 60 ; Daniel r. Dudley, 1 Phillips, R. 1; 11 Sim. 16'3. hi t]ie last case, 
Lord Cottenhain strongly expressed his disapprobation of Bnlmex v. Jay. 
However, the decision upon these cases has beqn by no means uniform. 
And in Long v. Watkinson, 10 Eng. Law. & Eq. R. 72, Sir John 
Romilly said, I cannot reconcile Palin v. Hills with Daniels v. Dudley, 
and other cases of that class. It has sometimes been decided that the 
persons intended were the representatives constituted by the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court; sometimes, that next of kin were intended; sometimes, 
that the representatives by the Ecclesiastical Court took beneficially; 
and sometimes, that they took as representatives, and consequently as 
trustees for the estates of the party whose representatives they were. 
It will be sufTicicnt to refer to the cases generally, as they are collected 
in Sabertoii v. Skecls, ,1 Russ. & Myl. 587, and in Grafltcy v. Hum- 
page. lu considering the cases as they bear only upon the construc¬ 
tion of the words (as words of description) and upon the question 
of the interest which the legatee takes, it will be found convenient 
to dblinguish the cases in whicli a legacy has been given to an individual; 
and in case of his prc-dcccasing the testator, his representatives have be'en 
substituted for him, from the case of direct limitations to the representa¬ 
tives of an individual named not by. way of substitution. In the former 
cases, the courts appear to have treated the representatives as pur¬ 
chasers, and have lliereby excluded all argument upon the words as words 
of limitation,’.’ Sec also Booth v. Vicars, 1 Collyer, Cli. R. 6; where 
the question was, who in the sense of the will were the “ next legal repre- 
sentatives.” Mr. Vice-Chancellor Bruce there said : “ the next question 
is, whether the true construction of the bequest is, that the executors of 
Nicholas Vicars and Mary Brown, were intended to ta^e in their character 
of executors or administrators, that is, not beneficially; a meaning of. 
which, when the context allows or does not forbid it, the words legal , 
representatives ’ are susceptible. There arc several remarks, however, 
to'which this clause is liable, which seem to exclude that interpretation 
also. For, in the first place, I do not say in materiality, but in order, the 
words, ^^xecutors .or administrators’ are used just above fi>r another 
purpose, in their strict, legaf, and proper sense, and therefore, if he had 
meant execators and administrators here, the probability is, that he would 
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office; and "nephew and nieces” will sometimes in¬ 
clude great nephews, and great niece^.^ The word 


hare used the same phrase. In the second place, he has used the word 
* next,’ in combination with the words ‘ legal representatives,* which 
is a word having no connection with the character of eicecutor or adminis¬ 
trator. And, thirdly, that construction would render the latter half of the 
bequest mere superfluity, because, supposing that by the words in question 
executors or administrators are meant, the fund would go in the same way 
without those words as with them. These are part of the considerations 
which seem to me to exclude that construction also. It follows, if this 
view of the subject be right, that the words, ‘ next legal representatives ’ 
must in this will import, in some form, consanguinity ; the next question 
is, in wliat form? Now the words hero are not ‘ next of hin.’ There 
is no word strictly importing kindred. If the words had been * next of 
kin,’ or ‘ nearest,’ or ‘ next in relationship,’ it is possible that I might 
have applied the rule adopted by the Lords Commissioners in Elmsley v. 
Young, and have hold, that the representatives of whom the statute speaks 
were excluded. But that is not so. The words ‘ legal representatives ’ 
are in the very words which in the statute of distributions arc used to desig¬ 
nate persons, who, being of kindred to the deceased, come in as represent¬ 
atives of some one else. As to this part of the case, I need do no more 
than refer to the language of the Master of the Rolls in Rowland v. Gor- 
such, 2 Cox, 187, and to the expressions so recently used by Lord Lang- 
dale in Colton v. Colton, 2 Beav. 70, where he says: ‘ when it is said 
that the expression, legal representatives, means next of kin, it is not that 
such is the force of the words themselves, but because the words are held 
to indicate the persons, who, upon the construction of the w'ill, are bene¬ 
ficially entitled in the place of the person to whom the gift was first made, 
and wlio, in that sense, legally represent such person. I must, therefore, 
refer to the statute of distributions, which points out those who are entitled 
to claim as the legal representatives in that particular sense of the words.’ 
I also am of opinion upon this will, that the words * next legal represent¬ 
atives’ mean the persons, who, by force of law, in right of consanguinity, 
would take tho personal estate of those persons beneficially. The next 
question is, whether they are to take per stapes or per capita. My 
opinion is, that they take jJCJ* stapes. The word ‘ representatives ’ itself 
almost forces that interpretation; and when you consider, that, if one of 
the two persons mentioned in the will had survived the tenant for life, only 
a moiety could have gone under the clause of substitution, that construc¬ 
tion seems to be rendered absolutely necessary.” 

' In Mr. Chilly’s Digest, under tho title TF/iis and Devisr.f, XV. b,, a 
great variety of cases, illustrating these statements, will be found collected. 
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"family,” admits of a still greater variety of applications. 
It may mean a man's household, consisting of himself 
his wife, children, and servants';' it may meah his Wife' 
and children, 6r his children, excluding his wife; or, 
in the absence of wife and children, it may mean his 
brothers and sisters, or next of Idnj or, it may mean the 
genealogical stock, from which he may have sprung.^ 

• § 1065 c. Difficulties may also arise in many cases, 
where there is a bequest or devise to thetnoxt of kin, 
whether t’ley are to take fcr stirpes'ov per capita? So,, 
also, it may be matter of question, who' are to be 
deemed the next of kin, under bequests of personal 
property; ■whether the next of kin under the Civil 


See aisc Bridgman’s Digest, Legacy and Legatee; I Roper on Legacies, 
§ I to 19, p. 34 to 167. Examples of the interpretation of these woiils 
will be found in Hall r. Ludeup, 4 Sim. R. .6 ; Dalzcll t'. IVclch, 2 Sim. 
319 ; llorridgc w. Ferguson, 1 Jacob, R. 583 ; Lees v. Mosloy, I Youiigo 
& Coll. 589 ; E.arl of Oxford v. Churchill, 3 Ves. & Beam. 59; Lady 
Lincoln v. Pelham, 10 Ves. 166 ; Bowles r. Bowles, 10 Ves. 177 ; Gittings' 
V. McDcrmont, 2 Mylne & Keen, 69 ; Mornsby v. Blamirc,’4 Russ. 11. 
384; Leigh v. Norbury, 13 Ves. 310; Sibley v. Perry, 7 Ves. 523; Grant 
v. Lyman, 4 Russ. R. 293; Brandon v. Brandon, 3 Swanst. 319; Smith 
V. Campbell, 19 Ves.'400 ; Alahou v. Savage, I Sch. & Lefr. Ill; Pope v. 
Whi^me, 3 Meriv. R. C89; (hiiwys v. Colman, 9 Ves. 319; ‘Worsoloy 
V. Jonson, 3 Atk. 761 ; Elmsley v. Young, 2 Mylne & Keen, 83; Palen 
V. Hills, 1 Mylne Si Keen, 470 ; Price v. Strange, 6 Madd. R. 159 ; Pig- 
gott V. Green, 6 Sim. 72 ; Barnes i*. Patch, 8 V'es. 604. [In Mayor of 
Hamilton v. llwhdon, 11 Jurist, 193, before the Privy Council', a mistake 
in the report of Barnes v. Patch is noticed]. Crossly u. Clare, Ambl. 397; 
Chambers r.'Brailsford, 18 Yes. 368 ; S. C. 10 Ves. 652; Mayott v. May- 
ott, 2 Bto. CIi. R. 125; Charge v. Goody'er, 3 Russ. R. 140^, Silepx v. 
Bell, 1 Sim. & Stu. 301; Chilcot v. Bromley, 12 Vei^'. |14 ; Gill v. Shel¬ 
ley, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 336 ; Langston v. Langst'oa^ 8 Bligh, R. 167; 
Clopton r. Butman, 10 Simons, R. 426 ; Head v. Randall, 3 Y. & Co]]. 
New R. 231; Liley v. Hay, 1 Hare, 58, 585?; Wright v. Atkyns, Turn. 
& Russ. R. 150.; Wood v. Wood, 3 Hate, Pt. 65. 

1 Blackwell «. Bull, 1 Keen, R. 176, 181; Lewin on Trasteea, 78, 79. 
^ Mattison v. Tunfield, 3 Beavan, R. 131; Paine v. Wagner, 13 Simons, 
R. 184. 
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Law, or the next of kin under the Statute of Bistribu- * 
tions; for, they may not be identical.^ In all these 
oases, the true meaning, in which tl^ testator employed 
the words, must,be ascertained by considering the,cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is placed, the objects he had in 
view, and the context of the will.^ "Where the bequest 
respects personal or trust property, it naturally, nay, 
necessarily, falls within the jurisdiction of Courts of 
Equity to establish the proper interpretation of such 
descriptive words in the particular will; and neither 
executors, nor administrators, nor trustees, can safely 
act in such cases, until a proper bill has been brought, 
to ascertain the true nature and character of such be¬ 
quests or trusts, and to obtain a declaration, from the 
Court, of the persons entitled to claim under the gene¬ 
ral descriptive words. Where, indeed, the estate, to 
which the descriptive words apply, is of a legal nature, 
the interpretation thereof may well belong to Courts of 
Law. But, even in such cases, from the inability of 
those Courts to bring all the proper parties before 
them in a single suit, as well as from the mixed nature 
of the subject-matter of the bequest, the questions are 
most commonly discussed and settled in a declaratory 
suit before some Court of Equity. , 

§ 10G5 (/. Equally embarrassing questions sometimes 
arise in cases of residuary legatees, whether they are 


1 See on this ppint 3 Jazman on Wills, p. 37; Law Magazine for May, 
1844, p. 353, 354, 355; Elmsley v. Yonng, 2 Mylno Keen, 786; Smith 
V. Campbell, 16 Ve* 403; Willhey v. Mangles, 4 Deavan, 366; S. C. 
8 (English) Jurist, p. 69. To this case, the subject was much discussed 
by Lord Langdale. 

s Blackwell u. Ball, 1 Keen, ft. 176, 181; O’Dell r. Crone, 3 Dow, 
Pari. R. 61. 
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to take all the personal estate which the testator has 
not absolutely and effectually disposed of, or it is to be 
treated as intestate property undisposed of. In the 
cases of lapsed legacies, the doctrine is clearly settled, 
that they belong to the residuary legatees, because 
their interest is abridged only to the extent of the par¬ 
ticular effective legacies. ArJ the same rule seems 
properly to apply to cases where the testator intended 
that a legatee should bo benefited by a particular be¬ 
quest, brt the legatee cannot be ascertained, or the 
legacy is too vague and void for uncertainty ; for in 
such a case, the mere intention that the residuary lega¬ 
tees should not take the whole, will not defeat their 
right to such a legacy.^ 

^ lOf G. There are also some rules of construction of 
the words of -wills, adopted by Courts of Equity in 
relation to trusts, which are different from those which 
are adopted by Courts of Law in construing the same 
words in relation to mere legal estates and interests. 
We have already had occasion to take notice of this 
distinction, in remarking upon the difference lietween 
executed and executory trusts. In the former. Courts 
of Equity follow the rules of law in the interpretation 
of the words; in the latter, they often proceed upon an 
interpretation widely different.® 

§ 1067. In regard also to legacies, and bequests of 
chattels and other personal property. Courts of Equity 
(as we have seen) treat all such cases as matters of 
trust, and the executor as a trustee for the benefit of 


I The Mayor of Gloucester v. Wood, the (English) Jurist for 23d Dec. 
1843, p. 1125, 1128. 

s Ante, $ 974; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 440,,441, 445 to 465; 2 Fonhl. Eq. 
B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1, § 4, and note (i). 
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the l^tees, and, as to l^e undisposed residue of mieh; 
property; as a trustee for the next of kin.^ The rules, 
therefore, adopted by C^ipsts ef Equity, in expounding 
the words of wills in rdgurd to bequests of person^ 
property, are not precisely the same as those adopted 
by Courts of Law in interpreting the same words as to 
real estate. For Courts of Equity, having, inva great 
measure, succeeded to the jurisdiction of the'Ecclesi¬ 
astical Courts over these matters and these Courts, in 
the interpictation of legacies, being governed by the 
rules of the Civil Law, Courts of Equity have followed 
them in such interpretation, rather than the rules of 
the Common Law where they differ.® 

1067 u. Cases may easily be put to show how 
widely Couits ,of Equity sometimes differ fiom Courts 
of Liw in their construction of the same words in a 
will as applied to real estate, and as applied to per¬ 
sonal estate, giving effect to the presumed intent of 
the testator to an enlarged and liberal extent, not 
recognized at law. Thus, for example, if freehold and 
leasehold estates are devised to a person and the heirs 
of his body, with a limitation over, in case he leaves 
no such heirs, the words will, or at least may, be con¬ 
strued to mean, a dying without leaving such hCirs 
indefinitely, as to the fieehold estates, and a dying 
without leaving such heirs living at the time of his 


1 Ante, ^ 593, 596^ 696 , S Foitbl Eq B 4, Ft. 1, ch. 1, ^ 3, note (tf) 

1, id B 3, ch. 5, note (i) ; 1 Madd. Ch Fr. 466, 407, Post, 

t 1067 a 

2 Ante, ^ 602 , S Fonbl Eq B. 4, Ft. I, ch. 1, § 4, and notes (A), (i) , 
Ib ^ 6, and note (/), lb § 6, and note (o ), Ib § 7, and notes (y), (r), (»), 
Id ^ <), and note (y) , Id ^11, and note (a), Fearne on Cont. Bem 471, 
472, 7ih cd by Butler, and Butler’s note («), p. 474 , Id p 476 , Crooke 
V. Do Vandes, 9 Ves. 197. 
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death* as to the leasehold estates; the effect o|prhich 
will be very different in the two different species of 
estates, as to the title of the devisee, and the validity' 
of ^h© limitation over.^ Where the remainder over is 
upon an indefinite failure of such heirs, the first devi¬ 
see takes an estate tail with a vested remainder over 
upon the determination of that estate. Now, such a 
remainder over, after an estate tail, in freehold estates, 
is valid in point of law, and awaits the regular deter¬ 
mination jf the prior estate. Butin leasehold estates, 
it is void, as being too remote, and the tenant in tail 
takes the whole estate ; whereas, if the devise is con¬ 
strued to be a dying without issue living at the de¬ 
cease of the first devisee, then, in each case, the legal 
effect is the same. The devise over will be treated as 
a good contingent remainder, to take effect, if at all, at 
the death of the first devisee. The reason of this dif¬ 
ference, is, that, in chattels, whether personal or real, 
there can be no good remainder limited over after an 
estate tail, as the tenant in tail is deemed to be the 
absolute owner. But in freeholds, there may be a good 
remainder after an estate tail by the statute dc donis ; 
and the tenant in tail is deemed to be only the (juali- 
fied owner.® 

§ 1068. In the interpretation of the language of 
wills also. Courts of Equity have gone great lengths, 
by creating implied or constructive trusts from mere 


1 See Forth v. Chapman, 1 P. Will. C64 ; Fei^Oi on Conting. Kcm. 
472 to 485, 7th edit, by Butler, and his note (.v); Crooke v. De Vandes, 
9 Ves. 197, 203, 204. 

® Forth V. Chapman, 1 P. Will. 064; Crooke v. De Vandes, 9 Ves. 197, 
203, 204 ; Porter v. Bradley, 3 T. J{. 143; Pells v. Brown, Cro. Jac. 590; 
F^ne on Conting. Beinaind. 472 to 485, Butler’s edit, and note (s) ; Id. 
p. 5, note (d). 
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recoaijiiendatory and precatory words of the te&tator. 
ThusJ if a testator should, by his will, desire his execu- 
tor to give to a particular person a certain sum of 
money, it would be construed to be a legacy j although 
the will should leave it to the executor's own free' will, 
how, and when, and In what, manner, it should be paid.^ 
So, if a testator should desire his wife, at or b^ore her 
death, to give certain personal estate amon^ such of 
his relations, as' sHe should think most deserving and 
approve of; it would be held to be a legacy among 
such relations.^ So, a bequest to a wife, of all the 
testator's freehold and copyhold estates, being well 
assured, that she will, at her decease, dispose of the 
same amongst all, or such of my children, as she, in her 
discretion, shall think most proper, and as they, by 
their future conduct towards her, shall be deserving of 
the same, would be held to be a trust for such of the 
children as she should appoint.^ So, a bequest of the 
testator’s personal estate to a wife, and, if she should 
marry again, to be secured to her separate' use, and 
recommending the wife to give by her will what she 
should die possessed of to certain persons, whom he 
named, would be held to create a trust in favor of such 
persons/ So, if a testator should give £1,000 to A., 


1 Urcst V. Ollley, 1 Ch. Rep. 246. 

2 Harding i?. Glyn, 1 Aik. 469; Malvin v. Keighley, 2 Ves. jr. 333; 

JJrown i'. iliggs, 8 Ves. 570, 671; Tibbits o. Tibbits, Jac. Bep. 317; 
Knight r. Knightj^'d^eavan, R. 148, 173, 173. ' * 

3 Massey tr. Sherman, Ambler, R. 520, and Mr. Blunt’s note; Parsons 
Baker, 18 Ves. 476; Prevost v. Clarke, 3 Madd. R. 458; Forbes v. 

Ball, 3 Meriv. R. 437. See 2 Roper on Legacies, by While, ch. 21, $ 6, 
p. 373 to 379, and Ijewin on Trusts, ch. 5, ^ 2, p. 77 to 81, where most of 
the cases are collected. 

4 Horwood V. West, 1 Sim. & Stu. 387. 
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d^siritfg, wishing, recommending, or hoping, tm-Ue 
will, at his death, give the same sum, or a certain 
thereof to B., it would he hel^o be a trust in favor of 
B., 1^4 ^ would be a trustee for him.* So, a bequest 
to ‘U daughter, A., the wife of B, Qf £10,000, payable 
six months after the testator^s deWase, with the follow- 
lowing words added; “ I recommcrt^ to my said daugh¬ 
ter and her said husband, that they do forthwith settle 
and assuie the said sum of £10,000, together with all 
such sum of money, as the said B/shall choose, for the 
benefit of my said daughter A., andAer children,” has 
been held to be a trust for the children after the de¬ 
cease of A., so that the legacy did not lapse, by the 
death of A., in the testators lifetime.® 

§ 1008 a. In short, it may be stated, as a general 
lesiilt o^the cases, in the language of Lord Eldon, that, 
whether the words of the will are those of recommenda¬ 
tion, or piccatoiy, or expressing hope, oi that the testa¬ 
tor has no doubt, if the objects, with regard to whom 
such terms are applied, arc ceitain, and the subjects of 
propel ty to be given are also ceitain, the words are 
considcied impci«itive, and cieate a tiust.® Or, as 
anbther leained Judge lias expressed it (in a form, 
indeed, open to some criticism); "AVherever any per- 


1 Knight V Knight, 3 Beavan, R 148, 172, 173 
9 Ford » Fowler, 3 Be i\ an, R 146 £A directioa m a will that a cei 
tain person should be employed as agent and manager ol the testator’s es- 
tatt, whenever his trust* cs should have occasion lor^l^d^serTices of a per¬ 
son in that capacity, has been held not to create atrast which such person 
could enforce Findcn r Stephens, 2 Phillips, Cli R 143 ] 

3 Paul V Compton, 8 Yes 3o0, Dashwood v. Peyton, 18 Ves 41 See 
also MalHn v Keighley, 2 Ves jr 333, Ilarland » Trigg, 1 lire Ch. 
R* 14S?. Wynne v Hank, I Bro Ch. R. 179, 2 Fonbl Eq B 3 ch. 2, 
^ 4^ note (x) r Brown v. Higgs, 4 Ves 709, b. C 5 Ves 4U5 ; 8 Ves. 
501; Tibbits v. Tibbits, Jac. R. 317,2 Mad^ Ch Pr. 6. 
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sou^^es property, and points out the object, the pro¬ 
perty, and the way in which it shall go, that does 
create a trust, unless h^.ahows clearly, that his desire 
expressed is to be controlled by the party, and that he 
shall have an option to defeat it.”^ 

§ 10G9. The doc6fine of thus construing expressions 
of rccommendatio.n, confidence, hope, wish, and desire, 
into positive and peremptory commands, is not a little 
diflicult to be maintained, upon sound principles of 
interpretation of the actual intention of a testator. It 
can scarcely be presumed that every testator should 
not clearly understand the difference between such 
expressions and words of positive direction .and com¬ 
mand; .and that in using the one and omitting the 
other, ho should not have a determinate end in view. 
It will be agreed on .all sides, that, where the intention 
of the testator is to leave the whole subject, as a pure 
matter of discretion, to the good-will and ple.asure of the 
party enjoying his confidence and favor; and where his 
expressions of desire .are intended as mere moral sug- 


1 liOTil Avanley, in Malim v. Keighley, 3 Vea. jr. 335. See Meredith 
V. Ileiicagc, 1 Sim. 11. S-IS; Pierson ». Garnett, 3 Bro. Ch. 11. 38, 45. 
Podtnoic 0 . Gunning-, 7 Sim. R. Oil; Briggs r. Penny, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. 
II. 231; Wood o. Gox, 2 Myine & Graig, G8t. But, where the objects of 
a tiubt arc too indcAnite to alTurd any certainty, there Courts of Equity will 
not (Aeciitc It, hut the property will fall into the residium of the testator’s 
Cbtate; ab it is clear, that the legatee or devisee is not to take for his own 
use. Stubbs i’. Sargon, 2 Keen, R. 255 ; S. C. 3 Myine & Craig, 507; 
Ommaney r. Butcher, 1 Turn. & Russ. 260; Ford r. Fowler, 3 Beavan, 
R. 110, 117; Ante,^^079. o.; Post, ^ 1071, 1183 ; 2 Roper on Legacies, 
by White, ch. 21, § 6, p. 373 to 389 ; Lcwin on Trusts, ch. 5, ^ 2, p. 77 
to 8l; Kmght ». Knight, 3 Beavan, R. 118, 172 to 174; Knight r. 
Boughton, 11 (’lark & Finnel. 513, 618. [But a trust w’lll not be crea¬ 
ted, if such a construction is inconsistent with any positive provision in the 
will. Shaw w. Lawless, 6 Clark & Finnel. R. 129; Knott r. Cottee, ^ 
2 Phillips, Ch. R. 192.] 


39* 
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gdstiohs; to ejtdite and aid that discretion, but 
lately to control or‘govern it, there the language^M^ 
notj and ought not to be held^|p create a trust. Nov^ 
woute’of recommendation, and other words precatory in* 
thdr irature, imply that very discretion; as contradis¬ 
tinguished from peremptory orden^fS^, therefore, ought, 
to be sdponstrued, unless a differenl^fiense is irresistibly 
^a^ced upon them by the context* Accordingly, in 
more modern times, n strong disposition has been indi¬ 
cated not to extend this doctrine of reepmmendatory 
trusts, but, as fir as the authorities will allow, to give 
to the words of wills their natural and ordinary sense, 
upless it is clear that they aro designed to be used in a 
peremptory sense.’ 


1 See Meredith v. Ileneage, 1 Sim. R. 542. 

3 Sale V. Muore, 1 Sim. R. 534 , Meredith v. Hencage, 1 Sim. R. 542. 
In Sale v. Moore, I Sim. R 534, the Vice-Chancellor said : The first 
case, that construed words of recommendation into a command, made a 
will for the testator; for every one knows the distinction between them. 
The current of decisions of late years has been against converting the 
legatee into a trustee.” See also Alcrcdith o. Heneage, 1 Sim. B. 542, 
where Lord Ch. Baron Richards e.\prcssed a similar opinion ; and Lord 
Eldp^^olao, in Wright c. Atkyiis, 1 Y. & Beam. 315 ; Lechmere v.Lavie, 
3 Keen, 197 ; Lawless p. Shaw, 1 Lloyd & Goold, R. r54, and 

the'Reporter’s note; Benson v. \yiiittam, 5 Sim. 32; Pod more u. 
Gunning, 7 Sira. R. 644 ; Wood t Cox, 1 Keen, R. ^7; S. C. on appeal, 
2 M. & Craig, 681. A strong case, illustrative of the doctrine now main- 
,taxied, parte Payne (2 Younge St Coll. 646.) There the testator 
deVisod his estate to his daughter^ ” as some i;ew9r^'fbr her affectionate, 
unwearied, and unexampled attention during;^’s illpess of many 

years; ” and then added, ” I strongly remiithend ^ ex'ceuta a set- 
' tlement of the said estate, and tliercby to vest th^piM 4n trustees, &o. 
for t}ie use and benefit of herself for life, with rcmairulp^ to her husband 
and'li^ assigns for life, with remainder to all and every the children she 
may happen to have, if more than one, share and share alike; and if but 
one, the whole to such one; or to such other uses as my said daughter 
shlUl think proper; to the intent, that the said estate, in the event of her 
marriage, shall be cffcctoally protected and seoiiied; ” and Lord Ch. 
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\ |i|Q70. WhoreVer, therefajfe, the objeeii of ««»- ' 
Ijj^Pr^ccommendatory trusts are »uot eertaiu 
niijC ) ^ ;w[h.erever the pMpj^rty to whidh it is to attach, 
^ot.&iain Wherever a clear 'dia^ion 

attj^'Olioice to act, Oj^ot to act;,is given; where%t4he 
prior dispositions property import ahsol^U.and 
uncontrollable oWwship; in all such cases of 

Equity will not create a trust froiii words of^is' cha¬ 
racter.® In the nature of things, there is a' wide dis- 


Baron Abing^er held, that tfao daughter took an absolute estate. But see 
Ford IK Fowler, 3 Beavan R. 146, 147, and Knight v. Knight, 3 BeaVkn, 
R. 148, 17S, 173; Ante, ^ 1068; See Ma^or of Gloucester v. Woo^S 
Haro, R. 131, 113. ^ 

^ See Ante, ^ 979 a ; StdWbe v> Sargon, 3 Keen, R. S55; S. C. 3 
Mylne & Craig, 507; Ommaney v. Batcher, 1 Turn. & Russ. 860, 

271; Mayor of Gloucester v. Wood, 3 Hare, R. 131,143. In this last 
ease, the Court held that a bequest to an individual oi corporation, for a 
purpose which the testator, says he has expressed elsewhere, but which, 
from some unexplained cause, is not and cannot be ascertained, creates 
such an uncertainty, that a Court of Equity cannot declare whaX the inten¬ 
tion of tho testator is; and* therefore it is to be doomed void. 

' ^ Wynne v. Hawkins, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 179 ; llarland v. Trigg, 1 Bro. Ch. 
R. 143 ; Mefcdith v. Uenenge, 1 Sim. R. 543 ; hloggridge v. Thackvvell, 
7 Ves. 82, 8.3; Mqrice ». Bishop of Durham, 10 Yes. 536 }► Cary v. Cary, 
3 Sch. & Lefr. 189; Tibbits v. Tibbits, 19 Vcs. 6644 Eade u.,/Eade, 5 
Madd. R. 118; Curtis v. Rippon, 5 Madd. R. 434 ; 2 Madd. Cl)«^ 6; 
2 Foiibl. Eq. B. cb. 2, ^ 4, note'(r) ; Jeromy on Eq. Jurisd. B.f,’oit 1, 
^ 2, p. 99 to 102. ^ Wright e. Atkyns, 1 Turn. & Russ. 157, Lord £1- 
dom said, that in order to determine whether a trust of this sort is a trust 
w’hiclt a Court of Equity will interfere with, it is matter of observation: 
first, that the wonk shoMiId be imperative; secop^y, that the subject must 
bo certain; and JnWy,' tlH^t^Qhjyet must ho as certain as the subject. 
The case of Woo^a. Oox,^^|liPuu & Craig, 684, affords a strong illus¬ 
tration of the firqi^^; In Pope v. Pope, 10 Simons, R. 1, the testator 
gaxe effects he might (He possessed of, after his 

demv were pai^, IV might become entitled to, to his wife, and appointed 
her sole executrix of his will, and added; “ And my reason for so doing, 
is the cohalant abuse of trustees which T daily witness among men; at 
the same time trusting sbwwill, ffpm the' love she bears to me and our 
dear childfen, so hushund and take care of what property there may bC, for 
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tinctiori between a power and a trust. In the 
the party may, or may not, act in his discretion ; m tHi 


their goolf ; and should she marry again, then I wish sho may convey, to 
trustees, in the most secure manner possible, what property she may then 
possess, for the benefit of the children as they may severally need or 
deserve, taking justice and aOection for hei' guide;” and, at the conclu* 
sion of his will, he gave the capital of his business to his wife, trusting 
that she would deal justly and properly to and by all their children. It was 
held that no trust was cicated for the children. This subject was much 
considered in the case of ICnight v. Knight, SEeavan, R. 148; 172 to 175, 
where Lord Langdalc said: “But it is not every wish or expectation 
which a testator may express, nor every act which he may wish his suc¬ 
cessors to do, that can or ought to be executed or enforced as a trust in 
this Court; and in the infinite vaiiety of expressions which are employed, 
ang of cases which thereupon arise, there is often the greatest difficulty in 
determining whether the act desired or recommended is an act which the 
testator intended to be executed as a trust, or which this Court ought to 
doein At t^ be, or capable of being enforced as such. In the construction 
and execution of wills, it is undoubtedly the duty of this Court to give 
effiect to the intention of the testator, whenever it can bo ascertained; 
but III eases of this nature, and in the examination of the authorities which 
are to be consulted in relation to them, it is, unfortunately, necessary to 
make some distinction between the intention of the testator and that which 
the Court has deemed it to be its duty to perform; for of htc years it has 
frequently been admitted, by judges of great eminence, that, by interfering 
in such cases, the Court has sometimes rather made a will for the testator, 
than executed the testator’s will according to his intention ; and the obser¬ 
vation shows the necessity of being extremely cautious in admitting any, 
the least, extension of the principle to be extracted from a long series of au¬ 
thorities, in respect of which such admissions have been made. As a gene¬ 
ral rule it has been laid down, that, when property is given absolutely to 
any pcraoti, and the same person is, by the giver, who has power to com¬ 
mand, recommended, or entreated, or wished, to dispose of that property 
in favor of another, the recommendation, entreaty, or wish, shall be held to 
create a trust: First, if the words are so used, that, upon the wholo, they 
ought to be construed as imperative; Secondly, if thaaubjochof the recom¬ 
mendation or wish be certain; and, Thirdly, if the objeMfe or persons iiucnd- 
ed to have the benefit of the recommendation or wish be also certain. In 
simple cases there is no difficulty in the applicatiun of the rule thus stated. 
If a testator gives JCl.OOO to A. B., desiring, wishing, recommending, or 
hoping that A. B. will, at his death, give the same sum or any certain part 
of it to C. D., it is considered that C. D. is an object of the testatur’s bounty, 
and A. B. is a trustee for him. No question arises upon the intention of 
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tlie testator, upon tho aam or su^^t intended to be given, or upon the per- 
sqti or object of the wish. So, if a testator gives the residue of ^ estate, 
after certain purposes are ans.wcred, to A. B., recotnmending A!B.,\a(ter 
hls'death, to give it tokhi^ll^ relations, or such of his own rel^ions as he 
shall think most deservH^Jor as he shall choose, it has been eptOiidered, 
that the residne of tho property, although a subject to be asoeftlj^^, and 
that the relations to ho selected, although persons or objects lo ro ascer¬ 
tained, are nevertheless so clearly and certainly ascertainable — so capable 
of being made certain, that the rule is applicable to such cases. On the 
other hand, if the giver acci^|6panies his expression of wish, or request by 
other words, from which it Is to be collected, that he did pot intend the 
wish to he imperative ; or, if it appears from tho context, that the first 
taker was intended to have a discretionary power to withdraw any part of 
the subject from the object of tho wish or request; or if the objects arc 
not such as may be ascertained with siilllcient certainty, it has been held, 
that no trust is created. Thus the words ‘ free and unfettered,’ accom¬ 
panying the strongest expression of request, were held to prevent the 
words of tho request being imperative. Any words by which it is express-' 
ed or from which it may be implied that the first taker may apply any part 
of the subjeCft to his own use, are held to prevent the subject of the gift 
from being considered certain ; and a vague desciiption of the object, that 
is, a description by which the giver neither clearly defines the object him¬ 
self, nor names a distinct class out of which tho first taker is to select, or 
which leaves it iloubiful what interest tho object or class of objects is to • 
take, will prevent the objects from being certain within the meaning of the 
rule. And in such cases we are told (3 Ves. jun. 63:?, 633,) that the ques¬ 
tion ‘ never turns upon the grammatical import of words — they may bo 
imperative, but not necessarily so ; the subject-matter, the situatjoii.<;|f the 
parties, and the probable intent must be considered.’ And (10 Ves. @36) 

' wherever tho subject, to be administered as trust property, and the ob* 
jects for whose ben^t it is to be administered, arc to be found in the will,. 
not expressly creating a trust, the indefinite nature and quantum of the 
subject, and the indefipito nature of the objects, are always used by the 
Court as evidence that the mind, of the testator was nut to create a trust; 
and the difficulty |hat would imposed upon the Court, to say what 
should be so &pplil|li,‘bt to what objects, hasi been the foundation of the 
argument, that no trust was intended ; ’ or, as Lord Eldon expresses it in 
another case (Turn.& liuss. 159,) ' Where a trust is to be raised, charac¬ 
terized b> certainty, tho very difficulty of doing it is an argument which 
goes, to a certain extent, towards inducing the Court to say, it is not suffi¬ 
ciently clear what the testator intended.’ ” Sec also Knight v. Houghton, 

11 Clark & Finnel. R. 548. 

1 Brown v, Higgs, 8 Ves. 569, 570, 574; Pushman v. Filhtcr, 3 Ves. 7 > 
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$ 1071. Ift-fespect to certainty in the descrip^^ of 
objects or persons in such recommendatory tralBj'it 
may be proper to state that it is not indispensable that 
the p^eKpns should be described by their names. But 
moiil. ^neral descriptions will often amount to a suffi¬ 
cient designation of the persons’'to take; such, for 
example,* ns ‘‘sons,” “children,” “ffimily,” and “rela¬ 
tions ; ” if the context fixes the particular persons who 
are to take, clearly and definitely.^ Thus, a devise to 
the fiimily uf A. will often be a sufficient designation, 
and may be construed to mean the heir at law of A., 0 | 
the children of A., or even the relations of A., accord¬ 
ing to the context.^ And, on the other hand, the lan¬ 
guage may be so loosely and indeterminately used, as 
not to amount to a clear designation of any persons; 
and thus the recommendation may fail to create a 
trust. 

§ 1072. Wq may illustrate each of these positions 
by cases which have actually passed into judgment. 
Thus, where a testator devised his leasehold estates to 
his brother A. forever, “ hoping he will continue them 
in the family;” it was hold, that this raised no trust 
for the family; for no particular objects were pointed 
out ’ There was a choice; and the devisee might dis- 


Morice v. Bishop of Durham, 10 Ves. 536 ; W^inch v. Brutton, The 
(English) Jurist, 1844, vol. 8, p. 1086. This last case contains a very 
striking illustration of the doctrine. 

1 Pierson v. Garnet, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 38 ; Forbes v. Ball, 3 Meriv. R. 437; 
1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 274, and note (7); Id. 290, note (3); 
Jeremy, on Equity Jurish B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 2, p. 100, 101. 

® See Wright v. Atkyns, 17 Ves. 255; S. C. 19 Ves. 301; Cooper, Eq. 
R. 116 ; Barnes V. Patch, 8 Ves. 604 ; Mayor of Hamilton v. Iloddson, 11 
' t, 193; Gruwys v. Colman, 0 Ves. 310; 1 Powell on Devises, by Jar- 
^74, note (7) ; Ante, ^ 1065, a. 
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poi»^f the property either way j and, if he had sold it, 
jii?llimily could not have claimed against the vendee.’ 


On the other hand, wl^re a testator devised all his 
leasehold, as well as fteehold estates, &c., unto his 
mother, and her heirs forever, in the fullest eoradence, 
that, aft^r her decease, she would devise the property 
to his family;” it was held, that she took an estate for 
life, with a remainder in trust for the devisor's heir at 
law, as persona desiymta? 

§ lOT'l. In the next place, as to certainty in the 
description of property, or rather as to what property 
is bequeathed. This also, may be illustrated by some 
cases which have already passed into judgment Thus, 
where a testator bequeathed to his wife all the residue 
of his personal estate, ‘'not doubting, but that she will 
‘dispose of what shall bo left at her death to our two 
grandchildren;” it was held, that the uncertainty of 
the property, to which the bequcbl should attach, (what 
shall be left,) defeated it, as a recommendatory trust; 
for the residue might be just such as the wife chose.® 


* Harlmil o Trigg, 1 Bro Cli. R 113, 111, See Doe v Joioville, 
3 East, 11 172, Sale v. Moore, 1 Sim It. 531, Nuwlan v. Nellighan, 
1 Bro Ch. U. 4S9; Curti's v. Rippon, 5 Madd. it. 131. 

2 Wright t’ Atkyns, 17 Vcs. 255, S. C. 19 Ves. 301, Cooper, Eq. It. 

lie. 

3 Wynnes JTavi kins, 1 Bro Ch. R. 179, Pushman r Filliter, 3 Vcs. 
7, ]]ade v Eadc, 5 MaJd. R. 118, Curtis u. Rippon, 5 Madd. R. 491. See 
also Harwood v. West, 1 bim. & Sin. 387. In Gilbert r. Bennett (10 
Simons, R 471,) the testator gave all his property to his wife and two 
other porsoii't, in trust for the undetmentioned purpose, namely, to pay tho 
income to Ins wife, for the education and support of hia children by her, 
and, after her death, tlie property to be divided among his children; and 
he gi\o his fuiniiurc, plate, &c. to his wife, absolutely. It was held, 
that tho cliildrcu were nut entitled to the trust property on their father's 
death , but that their mother was entitled to the income, for her life, she 
maintaining and educating the children out of it. But see Smith v. 3e)l, 
0 Peters, 68; Post, ^ 1394. 
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So, where ft testator bequeathed to his wife all thgtesi- 
due of his estate, ** recommending to her, anU'*n0t 
doubting, as she has no relations of her own family, 
but that she will consider mj/^near*relations, should she 
suMvS me, as I should consider them myself, in case 
‘I should survive her;” it was hel<^ that the ^ords did 
not create a trust, from the uncertainty both of the 
objects and the pioperty to be taken by the relations.* 
§ 1074. These may suffice as specimens of the curi¬ 
ous icfinenients in the interpretation of wills, which 
Courts of Equity have adopted in creating constructive 
trusts; in ^^hich, indeed, they have often been followed 
by Couits of Law in regard to legal estates.^ It is 
highly piobablo, that some of these refinements weie 
boiToweu fiom the ci" il law, in which the distinction 
between nure legacies, and legacies clothed with tiusts, 
was well known. Thus, It is said; Legaivm 
legis modo, id eht impeialiv^, tehtamento relinqxdiuw Nam 
prcealiLo modg } dmquymtiir, Jideicommissa vocan- 
tur.^ And again; Fiddcommibsum est, quod non civilibns 
verUs, sed p) ecaitvo rcliuquitiir ; ncc px rigore jtins civilis 
proficiscUurf sed cx voliintaie daliir relinquaiiis} And 
then by the way of illustration, it is declared; Fideir 
comnMcre his verlis qmstmins; rogo^ pdo, volo, mando^ 
deprccoT, mipioy injirngo, duidcro, quoque et impei'o, verha, 
uUlc fadmit fiddconimisuim: reltnquOy vero, d cotnmendoy 


1 Sale V. Moore, 1 Sim R 531, Att.'Gen. v Hall, cited 2 Coy, R 855, 
Jeremy on Eq Jurisd B 1, cli 1, ^ 2, p. 100. See also Podmoic i 
Gonnmg* 7 Sim R 614, Wood t> Cox, 1 Keen, R 317, S C on ip- 
peal, 8 Mylne & Craig, R 681, Ex parte Payne, 2 Younge &, Coll 686, 
Ante, $ 979, a , 1068 to 1072, 1183 
8 Doe th Smith, 5 & ISelw. 126, Doe v. Jomville, 8 East, R. 172. 

8 Pothkv^ Pand. Lib. 30, tit. 1 to 3, n. 3. 
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nufym, j^deie^rmissi parifmt acMonm,}’ .Some of these 
shaMs of distinction a^e extremely,-nice, and almost 
evanescent; especially that between the words deprecor, 
pdo, and* desidero, and the words reUnquo and commendo. 
Again hoc modo; cuph des, opto des^ credo te 

datnrMm, fideicommisWm est? Et eo modo relicUm; exigo, 
dcsidero uti des, fidckommmxim vakt? VerbOf q\MiL8 tes¬ 
tator ita caverat; Non duhitare se, quodcvmque uxor ejns 
cepissd Uheris sids reddilunimf pro fideicommisso accipi- 
cnda} In these last citations we may clecirly trace 
the origin, or at least the application, of some of our 
modern equity doctrines. 

§ 1074 a. It is in cases of wills that Courts of 
Equity aio frequently called upon to apply the doc¬ 
trine, as it is commonly called, of rg-pres ; and it is by 
no means confined, as is sometimes supposed, to cases 
of chaiitics. The doctrine of cg-pres “is now suffi¬ 
ciently simple, and is well established, though some¬ 
times of difficult application. If an estate is given to 
a person for life, or indefinitply, and, after failure of 
issue of such person, it is given over, the Court implies 
an estate tail in the fiist taker, saciificing only, in that 
simple case, the life-estate, in order that all the issue 
may bo embraced in the limitation. The next case 
which may be notifced, is whore a testator, after giving 
a particular estate to the first taker, has gone on to 
direct that it shall go to unborn persons in a way 


^ Pothier, Psftd, Lib. 30, tit. 1 to 3, n. 3 ; Tnst. U. 2, tit, 24, ^ 3; Cod 
Lib. b, tit, 43, 1. S ; Dig. Lib. 31, tit. 2, 1. 77, pabsmi, 2 Domat, 13. 4, 
tit. 2, ^ 1, ait. 3. * 

^ Dig Lib. 30, tit. 1, ], 115; Pothier, pand. Lib. 30, lit. 1 to 3, n. 26. 

j>ig. Lib. 30, tit, 1,1. 118; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 30, tit 1 to 3, n. 26. 
^ Dig. Lib. 31, tit. 2,1. 67, § 10; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 30, tit. 1 to 3, n. 
2G. Seo Knight e. Knight, 3 Doavan, R. 118, 161. 

EQ, JUB.—VOL. II. 41 
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■which wculd preate a perpetuity, with a limitation over 
on failure of issue of the first taker. The Court, in 
such a case, is embarrassed with the fact, that, besides 
the gift over, which, in the simple case first stated, 
would create an estate tail, there is a direction that the 
estate shall devolve in a manner not allowed by law, 
but which, in common cases, previously to Pitt v. Jack- 
son,^ would, so far as respected the order of the suc- 
cesssion, only be consistent with and included in an 
intention t > give an estate tail. The Courts were thus 
placed in this position; the intention to give the estate 
to particular persons, in particular order of succession, 
was manifest; but the sppcified mode in which those 
persons were to take being excluded by the rule of 
law against perpetuitie*:;, the question was, whether the 
primary intention to benefit particular persons, in a 
particular order of succession, should be accomplished, 
and the particular mode of giving effect to it be re¬ 
jected, or the whole will be inoperative. This was the 
difficulty with which the Court had to struggle. “Whe¬ 
ther the two expressed intentions, both of which could 
not be effectuated, were well or ill described by the 
terms ^general’ and ^particular* intention, or whether 
the criticism upon those expressions is just, appears to 
me immaterial. It is a mode of characterizing the dif¬ 
ferent, and, to a certain extent, conflicting intentions of 
the testator, which satisfied Lord Eldon and other 
judges of great eminence. The meaning of the terms 
is now sufficiently understood. In order to preserve 
and effect something which the Court collects, from the 
will, to have been the paramount object of the testator. 


^ 2 Bro. C. C. 51. 
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it rejects something else, \vhich is regarded as merely 1i 
subordinate purpose, namely, the mode of carrying out 
that paramount intention.” i 


* Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram, in Vanderplank ,w. King, 3 Hare, E. I, 
12; Pitt V. Jackson, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 51; Post, ^ 11G9. 
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' CHAPTBE XXX. 

« 

EIEOTION and SAUSPACHON. 

§ 1075. Ir in cases of wills also, that tho dootrine 
respecting election A^D aATisPACTioN must frequently, 
though not lexclusively,^ arise in practice,"and is acted 
upon and enforced.by Couits of Equijty.* Election, in 
the sense here used, is the obligation imposed upon a 
party fo choose between two inconsistent or alternative 
rights or claims, in cases, where there is clear intention 
of the person, from whom he derives one, that he should 
not enjoy both. Every case of election, therefore, pre¬ 
supposes a plurality of gifts or rights, with an inten¬ 
tion, express or implied, of the party, who has a right 
to control one or both, that one should he a substitute 


1 There is no question, that the doctrine of election extends to deeds in 
the English law See the cases cited in Mr Swanston’e note to Dillon v. 
Parker, 1 Snanst 400, 401 Mr Swanston seems to think, that the 
doctrine of Election in the Civil Law was condned to wills, and origi¬ 
nated in the like application to wills in English Jurisprudence Perhaps it 
IS questionable, whether, in the Civil Law, the doctrine was confined to 
wiUs. These were the most common instruments, under Which it would 
•rue ; ttnd that may account for jnost of the casnC being put as arising on 
Wills. . Bat tl e principle, in its own nature, seems equally appli0afale to 
oUier instroments 

A Birmip^ain v KIrwan, 2 Soh & Lefr. 44B; 2 Madd. Ch Fr. 40 to 
60; Jttemy on £4. Junsd. B 3, 2 ch. 6, p. to 537] 1 Roberts on 

Wilts, cb. I, $ 10, p. 90 to 106; 2 Roper on Ijeg^ies, by White, ch. 23,^ 
p 480 to 579. 
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for the other. The party, who is to take, has a choke ; 
hut he cannot enjoy the benefits of both.^ 

§ 107G. Thus, for example, if a testator should, by his 
will, give to a legatee an absolute legacy of ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, or an annuity of one thousand dollars per 
annum during his life, at his election; it would be clear 
that he ought not to have both; and that he ought to 
be compelled to make an election, whether he would 
take the one or the other. This would be a case of 
express and positive election. But suppose, instead of 
such a bequest, a testator should devise an estate be¬ 
longing to his son, or heir at law, to a third person; 
and should, in the same will bequeathe to his son, or 
heir at law, a legacy of one hundred thousand dollars, 
or should make him the residuary devisee of all his 
estate, real and personal. It would be manifest, that 
the testator intended, that the son or heir should not 
take both to the exclusion of the other devisee j and 
therefore, he ought to be put to his election, which he 
would take; that is, either to relinquish his own estate 
or the bequest under the will. This would be a case 
of implied or constructive election.^ 

§ 1077. Now, the ground upon which Courts of 
Equity interfere in all cases of this sort (for at law 


1 Mr Swanston’s note to Dillon v. Parker, 1 Swanst. R. 391, note {b ); 
3 WouJdes. Lect. 69, p. 491; Thollusson v. Woodford, 13 Ves. 3*20; 
2 ISIadd. Cli. Rr. 40 to 49; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Ft. 2, cii. 5, p 534 
to 538. Mr. Swanstun's note is drawn up with great ability and learning; 
and I have freely used it in the discussion of this topic. The whole sub* 
jeet of election is also most elaborately examined in Roper on Ijegacies by 
White, vol. 2, eh. 23, p. 160 to 578, to which the attention of the learned 
reader is invited. It is wholly inconsistent with the nature of these Com* 
mentanes to discuss all the minute distinctions belonging to it, interesting 
and important as they certainly are. 
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there is no direct refaedy to compel an election) is, that 
the purposes of substantial justice may be obtained by 
carrying ieto full effect the whole, .intentions of the 
testator.^ And in regard to the cases of iaSplied elec¬ 
tion, it has been truly remarked, that the foundation of 
the doctrine is still the intention of ^the author of the 
instrument; an intention, which, extending to the whole 
disposition, is frustrated by the failure of any part. Its 
characteristic, in its application to these cases, is, that, 
by equitable arrangement, full effect is given to a dona¬ 
tion of that which,is not the property of the donor. 
A valid gift, in terms absolute, is qualified by reference 
to a distinct clause, which though inoperative as a con¬ 
veyance, affords authentic evidence of intention. The 
intention being assumed, the conscience of the donee is 
affected by the condition, (although it is destitute of 
legal validity,) not express, but implied, which .is an¬ 
nexed to the. benefit proposed .to him. For the donee 
to accept the benefit,'while he declines the burden, is 
to defraud the designs of the donor.* In short. Courts 
of Equity, in such cases, adopt the rational exposition 
of the willj that there is aft implied condition, that he, 
who accepts a benefit under the instrument, shall adopt 
the whole, conforming to all its provisions, and renounc¬ 
ing every right inconsistent with it.^ 


1 Crosbie v. Itfurray, 1 Ves. jr. 557, 559. 

S 1 Swanstoit, R. 3*04, 395, notd {b), wliere the aathorities arc fully col¬ 
lected; Noys V. Mordaunt, 2 Yern. 581, and Mr. Raithby’s note; B. C. 
Giib. Eq. R. 22 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, cb. ly ^ 5, note (/). 

3 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 430, 433, note (4) ; 1 Swanst. R. 
303 to 408, note (6); Frank v Lady Stapdish, 15 Ves. 391, note; Stredt- 
B^d in Streatfidd, Cas. T. Talb. i83 ; Boughton e.^Boughton, 2 Yen. 12, 
14 ; Bqomen. Mohek, 10 Yea. 016, 617 ; WelHer n. Jackson, 2 At,k. 627, 
629; ^fsrke v. Guise, 2 Ves. 617; Wilson v. Lord Townshend, 2 YeS. jr. 
696; Blake v. Banljary, 4 Bro. Oh. R. 21, 24; S. 0.1 Yes. jr. 'dUi 
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§ 1078 . Tbe doo^rki&iJo^elWwrti^ 
doctrines of, Equity'Jurisprtfeel^ijl,fleers hb ,40 
been 'derii^sid from tbe .Civil lAw. ]/l^x that law, a 
quest of pro|$6rtyy wbicb the jtestato^ knew to belong 
to another, was not void^ but it entitled the legatee to 
recover from bis heir, either ^e subject of the bequest, 
or if the owner was unwilling to>part'imth that at a 
reasonable price, tbe pecuniaiy value.*^ iFhusj^t is said 
in the Institutes, that a testator may not only bequeathe 
bis own property, or that of his heir, but also the pro¬ 
perty of other persons; so tha| the hefr may be obliged 
to purchase and deliver it $ or^ if he cannot purchase it 
to give the legatee iter'value? But ordinarily, to give 
effect to a legacy in such a cade, the ^testator* must have 
known, that the property so bequeathed by him be- 


Thellusfion » Woodfbrd, 18 Ve*. 230, !) Madd CHi. Br, 40 to 49. — Lord 
Rede dale's remarks oa this BUbji>ct, tq Btriainghani v. Kitwan, (2 Seh« 
& Lcfr. 419, 450,) .illustrate the pnnciflc very clearly* *‘Thegcheral 
rule,” 81V3 he, '‘i«, that a per«5n caqnot accept and reject the sahie instru¬ 
ment And this IS the foundation of'the law of election, on which Courts 
of Lqmty, particularly^ have gjrounded a variety of decisions, in cases* 
both of deeds and of wills , though principally in cases of wiMa, because 
’ deeds, being generally matter ol* contract, the contract ih not to be mter- 
pieted othetwise than as the consideration, which is expressed, required, 
and volantary deeds are generally prepared with greater deliberation, aud 
more knowledge of preexisting Circumstances, than wills, which Ure often . 
piepared with less care, and by persons uninformed ofMcircnma^mces, and 
somctinics ignorant of the effect ev^n of the language',they usei 
In Wills, therefore, it ts frequently necessary Jlo imnaider Ibe genera) pur¬ 
port of the dispositioQ, in order to extract from it, w<jba| is the intention of 
the testator. *The rale of elccxiop, however, I take to be applicable te ^ 
evety species of inatruimnt, wb^t^ftex deed or will;* and to b4h% rule of 
Law, as well as of Equity.” • 

> 8 Domat, B. 4, tit 2,^ § 3, art. 3 ti| 6. ' ‘ 

^ Inst II 8, trt. 80, ^ 4, tit. 34, 8, Big:* Lib* 30^ tit. 9) I. 30, § 7; 

Dig Lib 31, tit. 2,1 07, ^ 8; 8 Bomat, B.‘4, Vit.'lJ, ^ 2,trt 4 il Swaiftt. 
300, note, Bothier, Band* lib* 30, Ut* li n. 130. 
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longed to another; and not have been ignorant of the 
fact, and supposed the property was his own. Hccreduni 
etlam res proprias, (says the Code,) per fideicommissum 
reliwpii posse, mn amUgitur} 

§ 1079. In the Civil LaWj also, wherever the heir or 
devisee took an estate under a will, containing burden¬ 
some legacies, or any disposition of his own property in 
the manner above mentioned, he was at liberty to ac¬ 
cept or to renounce the inheritance. But (it has tfleen 
said) he had no other alternative. He could not accept 
the benefit offered by the will, and retain the property, 
of which it assumed to dispose, upon the terms of com¬ 
pensation or indemnity to th« disappointed claimant. 
The effect, therefore, of an election to take in opposition 
to the will, was a renunciation of all the benefits offered 
by it. The effect of an election to take under the will 
was different, according to the subject-matter. If the 
property, of which the will assumed to deprive the de¬ 
visee, Tvas pecuniary, he was compelled to perform the 
bequest to the extent of the principal and interest, 
which he had received; if the property was specific, 
then a peremptory obligation was imposed upon him to 
deliver that very thing, although exceeding the amount 
of the benefit conferred on him.’* 

§ 1080. The earliest cases, in which the doctrine of 
election was applied in English Jurisprudence, seem to 
have been those arising out of wills; although it has since 
been extended to cases arising under other instruments.’* 
It has been said, that the doctrine constitutes a rule of 


1 Cod. Lib. 6, tit. 43,1. 25. 

Mr. Sveanston’s note to Dillon v. Parlvcr, 1 Swanst. R. 396. 

3 Mr. Swanston’s note, 1 Swanat. R. 397, 400, 401 ; Bigland v. Hud¬ 
dleston, 3 Brown, Ch. Cas. 285, note, Belt’s edition, and his note (3); 
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law, as well as of EcjoitJ* i^and tta^ireSEcSfi why^XjoiiHs 

of Equity ate mo»e fieciuently cilledi upon to ,cou8icl|w 
the sulyect^is, tbatj in’iconsequence of, Ibe forms of pro- 
cecdiflg at law^ jPWty cannot be /put tO elect. Xa 
order to .enable of Law to enforce ^tbo prinoiple, 

the party'-must ^eitto be darned concluded^, beiag 
bound" by the natul’e of*the instriimiont, qr must have 
acted upon it in such a manner as to be deemed con-' 
eluded, by what he has done j that'is, to have elected. 
Thi.s fiequeptly throws the jurisdiction into Equity, 
which can compel the party to make an electionj and 
not to leave it uncertain under what title he may 
t.ike.* Whether any such rule of election is recog¬ 
nized at law, has been greatly doubted; although, in 
cases woiking by way of estoppel, jthere may be a rule 
sometimes approaching neaily to it.^ . 

^ i 


Green r. Green, 2 Meiiv. R. 86} S. C. 10 Ves 665. Sec McEIfcrt v. 
Kchicy, 2 GjII, 182, Prt$toa v. Jones, 9 Harr. 456 ; Tiernan v. Roland, 
.1 Huns, 130. It appears, from Mr. Swan&ton’a note to Dillon v. Paiker, 
(1 Swanst. R, 397, id. 413, 444,) that traces of the hitnrposition oi Ooaris 
ot Kqiiity can be found as early as the reign of Qiiecn Elizabeth.* Tbo 
sugoosiion of Lord llardwieke, in Boogltton v Roughlon, (2 Yes. 14,) that 
Noys V. Murdaunt (2 Yurn. H.581; S. C. Gilb, Eq. R. 2) was the iirst 
case; IS undoubtedly incorrect, though Sur Thoina4 Qlarlie appears to have 
held the same opinion in Clarke v. Guise (2 Ves. R. 619'.) See Mr. 
Swanston’s note to Dillua v. Pnrkci\ 1 Swahst. R. 399, aoi^RancliSb t*. 
Parkins, (d-Dow, R. 149.) .*• , , ' 

1 Lord Redesdale, in 2 Solt> & Lefr. 450. > / ^ . 

3 Mr. Swanston, in his learned note to Grettoh ti Baward, 1 Swans^. 
4*25, note (a,) has 000)0)6510(1 on thb subject at large. Ft is bq traluabld'ft 
review of the whole subject, t^iat 1 liave ventured*to ^jlreseht it in this pla<^. 
After cuing the passage )n th^ text, from Lord. Redesdale's decision, he 
says : *' Lord lloaslyn also is reported to have said, ^ Tlie principle of these* 
cases * peases of election) ‘ is Very clear. The apph*'^^'^'* i* metfe frequent 
hero ; but it is recognized‘in Courts of LaW dvety d^.* Ydi) dannut act, * 
you cannot come forth to e Court of JuS(ioe,eiaiitiiii^n tepul'eant rights,’ 

2 Ves. jr. (>06. Loiid MansHeld, in a jhd|flaet|t, the auctiority of which, on 
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§ 1081. But, whatever may he truth of the case 
as to the recognition of the doctrine of election in 


every point, has been strongly questioned (Sugden on Powers, 498, et 
seq.,) professed the same opinion. 4 T. H. 743, n. See Goodtitie v. Bailey, 
Cowp. 597. Tliat no Court will enforce rights, which it recognizes as re¬ 
pugnant, may be admitted, probably, for an universal proposition. But 
Courts, ■which differ in the rights that they recognize, necessarily differ in 
the recognition of ropugnancy. In no instance, it is believed, (with jhe ex¬ 
ception of the anomalous cases last cited,) has a Court of.Law adverted to 
a clause, by which a testator assumes to dispose of the property of his de¬ 
visee in favor of a third person, for the 'purpose of declaring the right of 
the devisee, to the benefit offered by the will, repugnant to his right to re¬ 
tain the properly, of which that clause |.iirporU to dispose. It is obvious* 
that such a clause, proceeding from one who is not the owner, cannot 
transfer the lega’. interest in the property. Being distinct and unconnected, 
without word, or necessary implication of reference, it cannot qualify the 
prior, clause of .’evise as a condition. Nor can it operate by estoppel 
against the devisee, no party to the will, and whose title to his own estate 
is not derived from the testator. Failing, therefore, to effect, it serves only 
to denote the purpose of its authority ; and becomes the peculiar subject, 
of the jurisdiction of a Court of Equity, which, in administering the riirlits 
of its suitors, by enforcing the obligations affecting tlieir conscience, exe¬ 
cutes the intention in which those obligations originate. The instances in 
which Courts of Law have applied the maxim, Alh^nni^ contraria non cfl 
audiendus, are instances of inconsistent titles, whether to the same subject, 
as a contemporaneous estate for life, and in tail, in the same land (see Jen¬ 
kins, Cent. ], Case 27); or the claim of a tenant under and against his 
landlord (mentioned by Lord Rosslyn, 2 Ves. jr. 690) ; or to different sub¬ 
jects, as dower at once in the land taken, and in the land given in ex¬ 
change (see the case cited, 3 Leon. 271, Perk. ^ 319) ; the assertion of 
one title being incomplete without a negation of tlie other. Ii is a maxim 
not of morality, but of logic, and compels election hetween claims, in 
respect, not of the injustice, but of the technical iuipractlcahiliiy of their 
contemporaneous assertion. In Courts of Law, the suitor is permitted to 
assert rights, which, so far as the intention of the parties coiisiiiutcs re¬ 
pugnancy, are confessedly repugnant. If a man can make a feoffment in fee 
of lands or tenements, either beforo or after marriage, to tlic use of the 
husband for life, and after, to the use of A. for life, and then to the use of 
the wife for life-, in satisfaction of her dower ; this is no jointure, within 
the statute, &c,; and albeit in that case A. should die, leaving the hus¬ 
band, and after the death of the husband, the wife entereih, yet this is no 
bar of her dower, but she shall have lier dower also.’ (Co. Lilt. 36 b, and 
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Courts of Law, it is very certain that it is principally 
enforced in Courts of Equity, where, indeed, the juris- 


Bco 4 C. 2 Wilmot’s Opinions, p. 188 ; 9 Mod. 152.) So, if A. disseises 
B., tenant for life, or in fee, of the manor of Dale, and afterwards gives the 
manor of Dale to B. and his heirs, in full satisfaction of all his rights and 
actions, which he has in or for the manor of Dale, which B. accepts ; yet 
B. may enter into the manor of Dale, or recover it in any real action. 4 Co. 
1 b. No legal principle is better established than that on which these de« 
cisions proceed, namely, that a freehold right shall not be barred by col- 
hatcral satisfaction. (Co. Litt. 3 b, Doct. Wac. 17.) The like assertion of 
rights, morally repugnant, has been sanctioned in many of the cases' in 
which the Courts have overruled a plea of accord and satisfaction ; (see- 
Peyton’s case, 9 Co. 77; Grymes v. Blofield, Cro. El. 541 ; Co. Litt- 
212 ) ; the plaiiilifl’ being permitted, on technical grounds, to enforce a 
claim for which he had received a compensation. A devise or Ijpquest of 
that, which is not the property of the testator, is void at law. (Bransby i’. 
Graiilharn, Plowd. .'525, 626 ; Litt. ^ 287; Co. Lilt. 185 b] Perk. § 52G ; 
Godolpli. Orph. Leg. Pt. 3, cli. 0,^5; Swinb. on Wills, Pt. 3 , ^ 3 , n. 8 , 

^ 5, propre fin. ^ 6 , n. 17 ; Doct. &i Stu. 1. 2 , ch. 25, p. 126.) ‘ If a man 

bt’quealho to one another man’s horse, in the law of the realm the legacy 43 
void to all intents, and he to wiioin the legacy is made, shall neither have 
llie horse nor the value of the horse.’ (Id. 1. 2 , ch. 55, p. 300, and see 
3 (- 0 . 20 a.) To suppose that more favor would be shown 10 a clause 
in a deed, purporting to pass the property of a stranger, would be to con¬ 
tradict the established principle of construction. Being void, thereof, to .all 
intents, such clause, whether in a deed or in a will, is inoperative at law, 
either for transferring the subject, or for qualifying a previous valid gift, 
To convert it into a condition, according to the equitable practice, by in¬ 
corporation with a distinct clause, to whicit in terms it contains no refer¬ 
ence, would be inconsistent with the rule, that conditions imposed by the 
particular intention of the individual (as distinguished from conditions 
founded in the nature of the relation or contract between tlio parties, and 
by us denominated conditions in law) must, conformably to the feudal 
principle (Craig. Jus. I’eud. 1 , 2 , dieg. 5, ^ 4,) be expressed. Co. Litt. 
201 a. Many decisions may be found on the question, what words an¬ 
nexed to the clause of gift fur the purpose of connecting it with a distinct 
clause, constitute a condition. Ex intcniione aJ a(}ecfum^ which are suffi¬ 
cient in a will, (Co. Litt. 230 b,) are nut sufficient in a deed (Co. Litt. 204 ci.) 
But ill no case, it is believed, has a Court at Law inferred a condition fronl^ 
words applicable only to another subject, and void in their obvious sense,', 
as purporting to pass an estate not the property of the author of the clause. 
The general principle of the law on the subject of repugnant rights, is 
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dicti(Mi to compel the* party to .make an election^ is 

admitted to be fexelupive. • • But, independent of this 

' ^ » • 



lluMlfktqd by the decisions on. tlje concurrent claims to jointure ami to 
d0weri.’*.Th0 Statute of Uses (tl'Tlh Hen. VllJ., ch. lOJ having tran&feuod 
the legal estate to the que use, all women, then married, would 

have became dowable of lands held to the use .of theiii husbands, retaining 
their thle to lands settled on diem in jointure. To pievent this injustice, 
it is, by that statute ($ 6) declared, that a woman having an estate m 
jointure with her iiusbaqd (five species of Which arc enumerated,) dhall nut 
' be entitled to dower. And a snbsequent clause 0) reserves to the wife 
a right to refuse a juihture assured dining marriage. (See Wilmot's 
Opinions, p. 181 et s(q.) It has been decide!^, that the species of estates 
enumerated, are proiwsed only as example’s ; and the.Ccurts have in con- 
struetion extended the operation of tlm statute to other instances within 
Its principle, though not within its words. Vernon’s case, 4 Co. 1. lly 
the efiect of this statute, therefore, no widow can claim both jointure and 
dower; jointure before marriage is a peremptory bar of dower; jointure 
after marriage, she has an option to renounce. Lord lledesdale, in support 
of the proposition, that election is a piindiplb of law (2 fScit. & Lefr. 431,) 
has reibrred to 3 Leonard, 273. That Report (which is cited in 1 £q/('.i. 
Abr. Dotva'iB.) contains only the argument of Egerton, Solicitor*!icneral. 
But the case (Butler v. Baker) is fully leportfid in 3 Co, 25 ; X*oph. 87 ; 
1 And. 318; and the decision proceeded on the .construction of the statute. 
The passage to which Lol:d Redesdale refers, '(3 Leon. 272, and 273,) is 
po more than a dictum of ^g'erton, in his argument.. Ti is true, however, 
thht the demandant, in a writ of dower, might be barred by plea of entry 
and acceptance of lands settled in jointure after marriage (Doctrina PJae. p. 
119.) See the form of pleading, Co. Entr.172 n. But it is also true, that the 
plea is founded on the Act of Hen. VIII. The Act hating declared joint¬ 
ure a bar to dower, but reserved to the widow the option of rcfiibing a 
jointure made after marriage, the question in that case was, ‘ Whether the 
widow had accepted or refused the jointure »*•’. If she had not refused, 
under the 9th, she was barred of dower by the 6th section. The accept¬ 
ance Qi^the jotnture constituting the case there spociflibd, the widow was 
barred, Ji6t by her agreement, but by the statute (Dyer, 317 o.) And it is 
abundantly clear, that acceptance alone, without the operation of the sta¬ 
tute, would not have formed a bar. Vernon’s case, 4 po.'l; Duchess of 
Spmerset’s case, Dyer, 97 b. In Gosling v. Wurburton, ((Jro. El. 128, 
Ireported under various names, 1 I,eon. 136, Owen, 154,J al.«o cued liy 
Lord Kudesdale, and also referred to in Eq. Ca. Ab. tipi .iw/i/.q a rent 
charge ^as.devised expressly ‘in recompense of dowe^.’ And tlio deci¬ 
sion establishes only, that such a benefit so devised,' is a jointuie within 
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broad and general ground of jurisdiction, the doctrine, 
must be exclusively enforced in Equity, in all cases of 
mere trust estates; or, where there is the intervention 
of complicated cross equities between different persons, 
claiming in different degrees, and under different limit¬ 
ations and titles; or where conveyances are necessary 
to be decreed j or where the recompense is not of a 
nature, capable of being applied as a bar at law. Thus, 
(to put a plain case,) at the Common Law no collateral 
recompense, made in satisfaction of dower, or of a right 
of freehold, coujd be pleaded in bar of such right of 


tlio extended construetion of the statute,.and.cannot be claimed after a 
* ... . 
recovery of dower.. The scries of decisions under this statute, (the pnly 

instances in wliicb the doctrine of election has been applied at law, in a 
manner analogous (o its application in K(]^(>ity,) being founded expressly 
on the provisions of the statnte;^iii contr'ast to the rales of>.the .Coinn)ion 
Law, constitute (it is conceived) a conclusive proof that the doctrine of 
election is equitable only. And one of the earliest instances (Lacy v. An¬ 
derson, ante,) in which the equitable doctrine was enforced, is the case of 
a copyhold estate devised and accepted, in satisfaction ufdower, which, not 
being either within the strict or the extended import of the statute, a joint¬ 
ure would not have constituted a bar at law. And the aid of Equity was 
requisite, to prevent the disappointment of the testator’s express intention. 
Accordinnly, many authorities occur, in which the doctrine of election is 
descrilied as exclusively equitable. In the report of Xors v, Mordaunt, 
by Chief If.iron (iilberi, it is distinctly stated, that,' although the three 
daughters shall at law takq^.lheir proportion of the entailed lands, as co¬ 
heirs ill tail ; yet the eldest daughter in Equity shall have an equivalent 
out of the fee-simple lands.’ (Rep. in Eq. 3.) Lord Ilardwicke repeat¬ 
edly refers to that case, which he considered the first of the kind as 
founded on Equity; (I Yes. 306; 3 Uro. P. C. ed. Toinl. 178,. 170.) a 
honcvuleni Equity (3 Aik. TITj) ; and describes the right to compel election, 
as derived frota an Equity of the Court of Chancery (2 Aik. 029.) That 
description is, in substance, adopted by Lord Eldon (6 Dow, R. 179.) 
Lord Chief .Justice De Grey has accurately distinguished hetw'cen the 
mode of indirectly disposing of the property of a stranger by express 
condition at law', or hy implied condition iti Equity (3 Yes. 530 ) And 
Lord Commissioner Eyre describes the practice of pulling dcvi.sces to 
election, as a strong operation of a (’ouri of Equity (1 IJro. C. C. 21; 

1 Ves. jr. 623.)” . 

EQ. JUR. — TOL. II. 42 
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freehold or of dower.* But, in Equity, it would be 
clearly held obligatory; and the party would be perr 
petually enjoined against asserting the title at law, or 
put to an election, as the circumstances of the case might 
require.^ 

§ 1082. In the aptual application of the doctrine of 
election. Courts of Equity proceed upon principles, which 
are w'holly incapable of being enforced in the like man¬ 
ner by Court‘d of Law. Thus, for example, suppose a 
case of election under a will, which disposes of other 
property of a devisee; and the devisee should elect to 
hold his own property, and renounce the benefit of the 
devise under the will, or (as the compendious phrase is) 

* should elec^ against the will; in such a case, it is clear, 
that the party disappointed of his bequest or devise by 
such an election, would, at law, be wholly remediless. 
The election would terminate all the interest of the 
parties respectively in the subject-matter of the devi.se 
to them. The election to hold his own estate, would, 
of course, maintain the original title of the devisee ; and 
his renunciation of the intended benefit in the estate 
devised to him, w'ould leave the same to fall into the 
residuum of the testator’s estate, as property undis¬ 
posed of. 

§ 1083. But the subject is contemplated in a very 
different light by Courts of Equity; for, in the event 
of such an election to take against the instrument, 
Courts of Equity will treat the substituted devise, not 
as an extinguished title, but as a trust in the dcvi.see 
for the benefit of the disappointed claimants, to the 


1 Co. Litt. 36 i.; 1 Swanst. R. 426, 427, note ; Ante, § 1080, note (2). 

2 Ibid ; Lawrence v. Lawrence, 2 Vern. 3UG, and Mr. RaiUiby’s note 
(1); 1 Swanst. R. 308, note. 
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amount of their interest therein; or, as it has been well 
expressed, they will assume jurisdiction to sequester 
the benefit intended for the refractory donee, in order 
to secure compensation to those whom his election dis¬ 
appoints.^ 

§ 1084. The reasoning, by which this doctrine is sus¬ 
tained, has been stated by Sir William Grant, in his 
usual clear and felicitous manner. "If” (said he) 
" the will is in other respects so framed as to create a 
case of election, then, not only is the estate given to 
the heir under an implied condition that he shall con¬ 
firm the whole of the will; but, in contemplation of 
Equity, the testator means, in case the condition shall 
not be complied with, to give the disappointed devisees, 
out of the estate, over which he had a power, a benefit, 
correspondent to that which they are deprived of by 
such hon-compliance. So that the devise is r^d, as if 
it were to the heir absolutely, if he confirm the will; if 
not, then in trust for the disappointed devisees, as to so 
much of the estate given to him as shall be equal in 
value to the estate intended for them.” 

§ 1085. Another point has arisen in Equity, (and 
.which, indeed, must bo deemed one, which could arise 
only in Equity,) and that is, whether a devisee, electing 
against the will, thereby forfeits the whole of the benefit 
proposed for him, or so much only as is requisite to 
compensate, by an equivalent, those claimants whom he 
has disappointed; so that he may entitle himself to 
the surplus. In other words, does such an election 


’ Gretton v. Haward, 1 Swanslon, 441, note; Green v. Green, 2 Meriv. 
R. 80; S. C. 10 Vea. 665; Pultetiey v. Lord Darlington, cited in Green 
V. Green, 2 Meriv. 93, 94, and in Cavan r. Pulieney, 2 Vcs. jr. 660. 

2 VVelby v. Welby, 2 V. & lieam. 190, 191. 
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induce an absolute forfeiture, or only impose .an obliga¬ 
tion on the renouncing party to indemnify the chiinmnls 
whom he disap^ints? There is to be found in Iho 
authorities much contrariety of opioion, incidentally ex¬ 
pressed, iipon this point. But tlio fair result of the 
inOdern leading decisions is, that in such a case there 
is riot an absolute forfeiture; but there is a duty of 
compensation, (at least- where the case admits of com¬ 
pensation,) or its equivalent;* and that the surplus. 


J See Tibbits v. Tibbits, 19 Vcs. GB2, 663 ; S. C. 2 Rleriv. R. 96, note 
(a;) Lord Eldon, in Green v. Green, ’9 Ves. p. C67, took a distinction 
between cases of election arising under deeds and those arising under 
wills, and said : “ I have looked into all the text-writers, the cases reported, 
and in all manuscripts of which they are in possession, to see, how far the 
doctrine of this Court is settled, whether (.‘lection leqnirrs the party to give 
up the whole, or only to make compensation for that which he docs not 
permit to pi according to the instrument against which he claims. It is 
impossible to reconcile the doctrine as it is to be collrcied fiom the whole 
mass of the cases; the text in some asserting, that the party must abide 
by the instrument in/o/o; in others, according to the language of Lord 
Chief Justice De Grey, in Pultcney i>. J<utd Darlington, that the devised 
interest is to be sequestered, until satisfaction is made to the disappointed 
devisee. It is remarkable that, in all the cases except one, Biglatid v. 
Huddleston, the question arose upon wills, affecting title under other 
instruments. But in that case, although it was argued that the doctrine 
of election docs not apply to a deed, it was determined that it dues. And 
it seems to have been thought that the party, having some other interest, 

. sought to be affected by the deed, must either give up allogeiber what he 
is to take under it, or must abide by it altogether. When it is settled 
.that tiie principle of. election does not apply to a deed, as it is a contract, 
it is very difficult to say, compensation only is to be made. In thi.s in¬ 
stance, the defendant's father, on his marriage, agrees to settle the Law ford 
estate, snd'raake.s other provisions, .thereby becoming a purchaser of the 
Estate of his wife ;«nd, being tenant in tail, he did not effeciually convey 
bf suffering n recovery. -The question in Equity, therefore is,' whether 
thQ son sball .take his mother's estate, without making good that contract, 
under which his mother's estate was purchased. And I incline to think 
that, fidecting'against a settlement, be is bound to give up the whole 
fcenefit'to' -which he is entitled under it, and not merely to make compen¬ 
sation. J do not beiievethat.it will be possible, satisfactorily, to settle 
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after such compensation, does not devolve upon the heir 
as a residuum undisposed of by the will, but belongs to 
the donee; the purpose being satisfied for which, alone. 
Courts of Equity will control his legal right.^ In this 


ji 

this question without doing that which I find impossible, and which, 
under (ho present pressure of business, cannot be expected from theKegia- 
tors, to enable me to interpret the language of the Court, as it appears in 
the reports, by looking at the decrees ; but my present opinion, subject to 
contradiction upon such a search, and to what may be urged on hearing 
tho cause, is, that a man, claiming under a marriage settlement, is a pur* 
chaser under it; and, if he will not give the price intended by the parties 
to be paid at his cost, he cannot take un(ler%; and, therefore, this defend* 
ant must give up altogether the estates comprised in this settlement, if 
he chooses to insist on his title to the Lawfurd estate. In one uf the latest 
cases, Thellusson v. Woodford, where this doctrine is very ably discussed. 
It is laid down generally, that a person shall not claim an interest under 
an instrument, without giving full effect to that instrument, as far as he 
can ; and, iherefure, having an interest under a will, shall not be permitted 
to defeat the disposition, where it is in his power, and yet takS^under the 
will; the principle of election being plain and intelligible, that, if a person 
being about to dispose of his own property, includes in his disposition, 
cither from mistake or not, property of another, an implication arises that 
the benefit under that will shall bo taken upon the terms of giving effect 
to the whole disposition. That was upon a will; yet there is authority 
enough to say, that, in that case, the party is only to give up sufficient to 
compensate those who are disappointed; but my difficulty on a marriage 
settlement is, that it operates a contract by the parties for all who are to 
tako under it; and how one shall take the subject and retain the price. I 
doubt, whether the principle, stated by Lord Chief Justice De Grey, * that 
the equity of this Court is to sequester the devised interest quous/jtte, until 
satisfaction is made to the disappointed devisee,’ can apply to such a case 
as this. Is it possible, in a Court of Equity, to say, that, where a man 
purchases his wife’s estate fur the issue of tho marriage, his son shall be 
permitted to withhold the price, and disappoint that contract of which he 
takes the benefit ? ’’ But see Mr. Belt’s note to Ereke v. Lord Barring* 
tun, 3 Bro. Ch. 11. 385, note (3j. 

1 Mr. Swanston’s note, in Gretton v. Haward, 1 Swanst. 433; Green r. 
Green, 3 Meriv. R. 03; Tibbits v. Tibbits, 2 Meriv. K. UG, note ; S. C'. 
Jacob, R. 317; 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 435 and note. This 
note of Mr. Swanston. contains an elaborate review of all the leading dicta 
and authorities; and settles down into the doctrine stated in the text. 
See also Pulteney v. Darlington, cited in Lady Cavan v. Pultcncy, 3 Yes. jr. 

42 * 
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rfiflspect, the doctrine of Courts of Equity differs, or has 
been su][)posed to differ, from that laid down in the Civil 
Law. Itn that-law (it is said) an election against the 
WiU amounts to an absolute renunciation and foifcituic 
of all the bounty given by the will; and compensation 
■^Ihe disappointed claimants is unknown.^ 


660, and 1 Sw'in'^t 438, hoIp, and Lord Eoaslyn’s judgment in 3 \ cs ji 
660, Welby t "Itelbir, 2 V & Btam 190, 101, R inclyffe t Pir- 
kyns, G Dow, R 140, Dashwood v Peyton, 18 49 {a). Rich i 

Cockell, 9 A e*! 379, 1 Powtll on Dciises, by Jarman, 435 and note, 
Ker V AA aiichopc, 1 Bligh, R*1 From what his bcrn stated by Swans- 
ton in a prtccclmj note, (i Swmst 306 note ) the Civil Law is, in his 
view, different, the election against ih" will being a forfeiture of the 
whole bounty of the testator Mr Sugden (Sugden on Powers, ch 6, 
} 3, p 360, 3S1, 3d edit) insists, tuat the true rule in the Liiglish Law, 
13, or should be, the same 

1 Ante, ^ 1079 — Mr Swanston’s note to Dillon r Parker, 1 Sw in«it. 
306,*i —The propriety of this doctrine of Coutts of Equ tj, in « gud to 
both points, admits of a most ample vindication, however aitifui 1 it iin> 
at hrst seem upon a supeiflcial survey It has been evpounded and \in 
dicatod by the si^me learned writer in a masterly commentar\ , and his 
language scarcely admits of abridgment, without injury to its forrt. 

Assuming,” says he, ”tliat the doctrine of election is equitibh only, 
the infliction of forfeiture on a devisee, electing to take against the will, 
beyond the extent of compensation to these whom his election disippoints, 
would be inconsistent with the principle on which the doctrine rests. By 
the assumption, tlie devise of the testator’s property has vesi» d the legal 
estate in the devisee But a Court of Fquity, (in the contemplation of 
which his conscience is affected by the implied condition ) interfering to 
control his legal right, for the purpo^» of exetatiiig the intention of tho 
testator, is justified in its interference, so far only as that piirposf requires 
In the common case of election to take against a will, containing i dcMsc 
of the property of the testator to his heir, and a second devise ot the i ro 
petty of the heir to a stranger, the express intention of the testau r, th it 
the heir should enjuy the subject of the first devise, and the stranger the 
subject of the second, is defeated by the refusal of the heir to convey the 
letter. And a Court of Equity, therefore, restrains him in the enjoyment 
of the first, till the condition, under which, in the contemplation of that 
Court, It was conferred on him, is satisfied The intention of the testator 
having become impracticable in the prescribed form, is evecuted by ap 
proximation, or, in the technical phrase, ci/ pres Tlie devise to the 
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§ 108G. Id regard to poiijt, whe^ ^ election 
be infeisted on, di ;iot, everjr thing muet is obvious) 


strann:er, rendered void as a gift ofHhe epecifie subject, edectuated as a 
gift of value, ahd eifectuated at the expense of the heit by wliofe inter- 
fcrcncc Its stnet purport his been defeated. By this arrangement, 
intention of the testator in favor of the ijtranger, though defeated in 
IS, in Substance, aceomplisbed , his intention, in favor of the heir, equally 
express, remains to be censidered If the vafue of the eiiate retained by 
the heir exceeds the value of the estate designed for him, his own aet is 
hia indemnit) Ihe benefit which he^enjoys transcends the intention of 
the tcstitor But if the val^a of the estate of which the Court deprives 
him, exceeds the value of the estate of which he dej rives the devisee, 
what Jibpooition is to be made of the surplus^ Cont>idered as a gift of 
value, (and on that piinciple the equitable arrangement is loundtd,) the 
devise to the stranger entitles him to an equal amount, but is no authority 
for bestowing on him mote. And the undisputed intention of the testator 
being, tliat the snbjpijts of both devises should be enjoyed by the heir and 
the de\i«ee, what is not transferred to the devisee must remain with the 
111 II A Court of r joity, which assumes jurisdiction to mit gale the rigor 
of Il^iI conditions, and substitute fur a formal, a subatantial peifurmanco, 
would act will] little coiisislcocy in enforcing, by the teclinioal doctrme 
of fotfeiture, to the eventual disappi intinent of the testator s iniontion, a 
cunditiun, not expressed in the will, but supplied by the conslrucuon of 
the Court for the single purpose of executing that presumed intention. In 
the instince of pecuniary claims, the question can scarcely arise, since 
in a choice between two sums of money, no probable motive exists for 
electing ^hc smaller But, supposing that case, as a gilt to a stranger of 
the benefit of a settlement, under which the Jieir of the testator was enti¬ 
tled to jCI 000, and a bequest of X 5,000 to the heir, and election by lutn, 
10 tike under the settlement, by the deduction of X'1,000 from the bequest, 
m salisfictiun of the disappointed legatee, and by payment to the heir of 
the remaining X4,000, together a^iih the sum due under tlie settlement, 
the intention of the testator would he executed in substance, though not 
in form The heir would take X5,000, and the legatee X 1,000. By any 
other arraDgemeiit that intention, which must inevitably be violated in 
form, would be substantially defeated Ihe case of specific gifts may, 
indeed,Involve some dilliculty of appreciation, by the existence of local 
attachments, which admit neither accurate estimation nor adequate com- 
pt noation. But it is on the principle of appieciation, that the Court inter¬ 
feres, to transfer to one party that, which is expressly, and, at law, 
oQectually, given to another. And the difficulty Ins been reportedly 
encountered Should any caqe present impedin ents o( this nstuic, prac¬ 
tically lusormountablo, the doctrine of compensation might become, in that 
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depend upon the language of the particular will;^ and 
it is difficult, therefore, to lay down many general rules 
on the subject. On the one hand, it may ho stated, 
that, in order to raise a case of election, there must he 
a clear intention, expressed oh the part of the testator, 
to give that which is not his property.^ A mere recital 
in a will, that A. is entitled to certain property, hut not 
declaring the intention of the testator to give it to him, 
would not be a sufficient demonstration of his intention 
to raise an elecdon.^ So, if a debtor, by his will, should 
recite the amount of the debt, and erroneously calculate 
the sum, and direct the payment of it, and also should 
bequeathe to the creditor a legacy; in such a case, the 
creditor would not be put to’his election. But he 
might claim both, and dispute the calculation of the 
amount; for, in such a case, it is not clear that the 
testator did not mean to pay the full amount of the 
actual debt.^ 

§ 1087. Upon the same ground, a case of election 
cannot ordinarily arise where property is devised in 
general terms ; as, a devise of all my real estate in 
A.,” which estate is subject to the claims of a devisee 


instance, inapplicable; but would not for that reason cease to be the 
general rule of the Court. By the doctrine of compensation, and the pro* 
cess of sequestration for executing it, (though justly described aa a strong 
operation,) the intention of the testator is, so fur as circumstances admit, 
effected. By the doctrine of forfeiture, that intention would be defeated.” 
1 Swanst. R. note, p. Ill, 443. 

* See Thompson v. Thompson, 2 Strobhart, 48; McEIfresh v. Schley, 3 
Gill, 183. 

8 Attorney-General v. Earl of Lonsdale, 1 Sim. R. 103. 

5 Dashwood v. Peyton, 18 Ves. 41; Forrester o. Cotton, Ambl. R. 388 ; 
S. C. 1 Eden, R. 533, 535, and note (e); Blake v. Bunbury, 1 Yes. jr. 
515, 533. 

'I Clarke v. Guise, 2 Ves. G17, 618. 
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or legatee; for it is Dot apparent’ that h^ meant to 
pose of any propei^ty but what was strictly his own, 
subject to that charge. 

§ 1087 a. Upon 'similar grounds, where a testatrijt 
ga\e .1 legacy Jto in satisfaction of all claims upon 
the estate, he having, at the time, a claim upon 6ie teW' 
tatiix, in re-ipect t6 a legacy under the will of C., it 
was held, that evidence of there being no other claim 
by B. against the testatrix was inadmissible; and that 
B. was not, therefore, compellable to elect between the 
benefit under the will of the tcstatiix, and that of C.* 
The obvious reason for the decision is, that the language 
of the testatiix, did not, by any means, cleaily point to 
any extinguishment of the claim under the will of C., 
an<l might Avell be satisfied by supposing it used solely 
with reference to any claims cx directo against her 
estate. * 

§ 1088. Again; if a testator should bequeathe pro- 
pcity to his wife, manifestly with the intention of its 
being in saljsf.ictioii of her dower, it w’ould create a 
case of election.* But such an intention must be clear 
and fico fiom ambiguity. And it will not bo inferred 
fiom the mere fact of the testatoi’s making a general 
disposition of all his propeity, although he should give 
his wife a legacy; for he might intend to give only 
what W’as stiictly his own, subject to dower. There is 
no repugnancy in such a devise or bequest to her title 


I I)i\on V. Sainson, 9 Yoange & Coll. 566. 

^3 WooddcR Lect. .'iO, p 4*)3 , Arnold v. Kempstead, AmbI 11.466; 
^ iy. 'i £drn, 11 937, and note, attd casca therein citrd, 1 Eq Abridg. 
218, B. 1 , pi. 1 ; yillareal v. Galway, 4inbl. R. 683 ; S. C. 1 Bro Ch. 
II. 262, notes; Fuller v. Yates, 8 Paige, R. 335. 
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t0 dower.i Besides, the right to dower being in itself 
a clear legal right, an intent to exclude that right by a 
voluntary gift ought to be demonstrated, either by ex¬ 
press words, or by clear and manifest implication. In 
order to exclude it, the instrument itself ought to con- 
ffttn some provision, inconsistent with the operation of 
such legal right.^ So, the mere gift of an annuity by 


1 Ibid.; French v. Davies, 2 Ves. jr. 576, 677; Lawrence r. Lawrence, 

2 Vern. Sfifi, and Raiihby’s note ; 1 Swanst. R. 398, note; Greatorex v, 
Cary, 6 Ves. 615; Kitsoii v. Kilson, Free. Ch. 352; Foster v. Cook, 

3 Bro. Ch. R. 347 ; Fuller r. Yates, 8 Paige, R. 325. 

3 Birmingham v. Kirwan, 2 Sub. & Lefr. 452, 453. See also Pearson 
V. Pearson, 1 ilro. Ch, R. 292, and Mr. Belt’s note; Norcott v. Cordon, 
14 Sim. 258 ; Lord Dorchester v. Far! of F.flingham, Cooper, Kq R. 319; 
3 Wooddes. Lect. 59, p. 403 ; 4 Kent. Comm. Lect. 55, p. 57, 58. In 
Harrison v. Harrison, (1 Keen, R. 707,) Lord Langdale said : ‘‘The prin¬ 
ciple, applicable to cases of this kind, is, thatj where a testator makes 
provision fur his widow out of his real estates, she will not bo excluded 
from dower, unless the enjoyment of dower, together with the provision 
made by the will, appears to be inconsistent with the intention of the testa¬ 
tor, as it is to be collected from the language of the will. The applica¬ 
tion of this principle has frequently occasioned considerable didlculty, and 
the cases are somewhat conflicting. A rent charge to a wife has been 
held not to be a bar of dower in the absence nf circumstances showing an 
intention to exclude her from it.” Lord Redesdale's remarks also on this 
point, in Birmingham v. Kirwan, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 45*3, deserve to be cited 
at large. “ The principle,” says he, “ then, that the wife cannot have both 
dower, and what is given in lieu of dower, being acknowledged at law, as 
well as in Equity, the only question in such cases must be, whether the 
provision alleged to have been given in satisfaction of dower, was so giveni 
or not. If the provision results from contract, the question will be simply 
whether that was part of the contract. But if the provision be voluntary, 
a pure gift, the intention must either he expressed in the form of the gift, 
or must be inferred from the terms of ii. Itls, however, to be collected 
from all the cases, that, as the right to dower is in itself a clear legal right, 
an extent to exclude that right by voluntary gift must be demunsirated 
either by express words, or by clear and manifest implication. If there 
be any thing ambiguous or doubtful; if the Court cannot say, that it was 
clearly the intention to exclude; then, the averment, that the gift was 
made in lieu of dower, cannot be supported. And to make a case of elec- 
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the testator to his widow, althomgli charged upon* alt 
his property, is not sufficient to put her to her electioh 
between that and dower, even although the will con¬ 
tains a gift of the whole of the testator's real estate 
to another person.^ So, the gift of a portion of his 
real estate to his widow for life or during widdWhoo^ 
is not sufficient to put her to an election as to the resi¬ 
due of his real estate.^ The reason is the same in all 
these cases. 

§ 1089. It is upon a similar ground, that the doc¬ 
trine of election has been held not to be applicable to 
cases, where the testator has some present interest 


tion, that is necessary ; for a gift is to be taken as pure until a condition 
appear. This 1 take to be the ground of all the decisions. Ilitcben v. 
llitchen, Free. Ch. 133, proceeds clearly on this ground ; and all the cases 
seem to have followed it. And the only question made in all the cases is, 
whether an iulontion, nut expressed by apt words, could be collected from 
the terms of the instrument. Cases of this description can be used only 
to assist the judgment of the Court in deciding what may be deemed 
sufficient manifesiation of intention. And the result of all the cases of 
implied intention seems to bo, that the instrument must contain some pro¬ 
vision, inconsistent with the assertion of a right to demand a third of the 
lands, to be set Sht by metes and bounds, &c.” In Fuller v. Yates, 
8 Paige, R. 325, 328, 329, Mr. Chancellor Walworth said : “The right 
of dower being a legal right, the wife cannot be deprived of it by a testa¬ 
mentary disposition in her favor, so as to put her to an election, unless the 
testator has manifested his intention to deprive her of her dower, either by 
express words or necessary implication. It is not pretended, in this case, 
that the language of the will in respect to the provisions fur the wife, are 
at all inconsistent with her claims to dower, in the residue of the testatur*8 
real estate. The cases on the subject of implied manifestation of inten¬ 
tion to exclude the right of dower, appear to establish this principle, that 
to put the wife to her election, the will must contain provisions which are 
wholly inconsistent with her claim of dower in the particular portion of 
the estate as to which the claim of dower is made." Mr. Eden’s note to 
Arnold v. Kempstead, 3 Eden, R. 237, is very valuable on this sub¬ 
ject. 

1 Holdich V. Holdich, 2 T. db Coll. New R. 18, 21, 22. 

9 1.)id. ' 
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in the estate disposed of by him, although it is not 
entirely hjs own. In such ti case, unless there is hn 
intention clearly manifested in the will, or (as it is 
sometimes called) a demonstration plain, or necessary 
implication on liis pait, to dispose of the whole estate, 
inpludihg the interest*of third persons, he will be pte- 
samed to intend to dispose of tKat which lie might 
lawfully dispose of, and. of no more,’ 

§ 1090. Other exceptions may easily be put to the 
general doctrine of election. Thus, for instance, if a 
mail should, by his will, give a child, or other person, a 
legacy or portion, in lieu or satisfaction of a particular 
thing expressed, that would noi exclude him from other 
benefits, although it might happen to be contrary to 
the will; for Courts of Equity will not construe il, as 
meant in lieu of every thing else, when the testator has 
said it is in lieu of-a particular thing.® 

§ 1091. Again; if a legatee should decline one 
benefit, charged with a portion, given him by a will, 
he would not bo bound to decline another benefit, un- 
cloggcd with any buiden, given him by the same will,^ 
So, if a legatee cannot obtain a parti^ul.ir benefit, 
designed for him by a will, except by contradicting 
some part of it, he will not be precluded by such con¬ 
tradiction, from claiming other benefits under it. The 
ground of all these exceptions is, that it is not apparent, 
from the face of the will, that the testator meant to 
exclude the party from all benefits under tlie will, 


I Ilanclyfib t>. Patkyns, 6 Dow, R. 119 lo 179, 185 ; Rlaka v IJunbury, 
1 Ves. jr. 515, 523. 

3 East V. Ck>ok, 2 Ves. 23 ; Dillon v. Parker, 1 Swanst. R. 404, 405, 
note. 

3 Andrews e. Trinity Hal], 9 Ves. 534; 1 Swanst. 402, note. 
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unless, in all respects, the purposes of the will were 
fulfilled by him.* But, if it should he so apparent, or 
fairly inferable from the nature of the different bene- 


1 Mr. Swanstnn, in his learned note on this point, says (1 Swanst. R. 
405): “ The rule of not claiming by one part of an instrument in contra¬ 
diction to another, has exception.s (Lord llardwiuke, 2 Ves. 33, and see 
Vern. & Scriv. 53); and the ground of the exceptions seems to be, a par¬ 
ticular intention, denoted by the instrument, different from that general 
intention, the presumption of which is the foundation of the doctrine of 
election. Several cases have been, and several more may be, in which a 
man, by his will, shall give a child, or other person, a legacy or portion in 
lieu or satisfaction of particular things expressed, which shall not exclude 
him from another benefit, though it may happen to be contrary to the will; 
for the Court will not construe it as meant, in lieu of everything else, 
when lie has said a particular thing. (Lord Ilardwicke. East v. Cook, 
2 Ves. 33.) Upon that principle it was decided in Bor v. Bor, 3 Bro. P. 
C. cd. Tonil. Ifi7, (see Vern. & Scriv. 53, 51,) that the testator, having, 
by express proviso, made a disposition, in the event of his not possessing 
power to devise certain estates, no implied condition arose against the heir, 
di-sappointing the devisee, but complying with the proviso. So a hjgatce, 
who cannot obtain a benefit designed for him by the will, except by con¬ 
tradicting some part of it, will not be precluded, by such contradiction, 
from claiming other benefits under it. (Huggins v. Alexander, cited 
2 Ves. 31.) The intention being equal in favor of each part of the testa¬ 
mentary disposition, no reason is afibrded for controlling one, in order to 
accomplish the other. Under a will, containing a bequest to the testator’s 
widow in satisfaction of all dower or thirds, which she might claim out of 
his real or personal estate, or either of them, and a residuary bequest, 
which failed, the widow, accepting the specific bequest, was not excluded 
from her distributive share of the undisposed residue. For if the Court 
could (which it cannot) on a question helw'een the next of kin, advert to 
the will, it would find there no evidence of an intention to exclude the 
widow in their favor.” (Pickering v. Lord Stamford, 3 V^es. jr. 332, 
492.) Other exceptions might be mentioned; as, for example, the doctrine 
of election does not apply, as between appointees under a power e.xecuted 
by will, where there is an excessive execution of the power, so that it is 
void as to some of the appointees, and good as to others. In such cases, 
the appointees, whoso shares are valid, will participate equally with those 
whose shares are void, in the property of which the appointment fails ; 
1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 430, note {h)\ Id. 440; Bristow r. 
Ward, 2 V'’es. Jr. 330; Sugden on Powers, ch. 0, ^ 2, p. 381, 385 (3d 
edit.) 
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fits conferred by tbe will, there, the legatee would be 
put to his election, to take all, or to reject all.* 

§ 3092. It may be added, that the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion is not applied to the case of creditors. They may 
take the benefit of a deVise for payment of debts, and 
also enforce their legal claims upon other funds dis¬ 
posed of by the will; for a creditor claims not as a 
mere volunteer, but ibr a valuable consideration, and 
ex debilo juditice? 


1 Talbot o. Earl of Radnor, 3 Mylne & Keen, 253. 

2 Kidney i’. (’oussmaker, 13 Ves 154 ; 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 
437, note (5). — The blaster of the Rolls, in Kidney v. Cuussmaker, 
(13 Ves. 151,) speaking on this subject, says, “Another objection, made 
fur the widow, is, that the creditors take a benefit under the will of the 
testator by tne devise for payment of the debts generally ; and, therefore, 
they shall not bo permitted to disappoint that part of the will, by which a 
provision is made for the widow ; that is, that the doctrine of olcctioii is to 
be applied to creditors. It is utterly inapplicable. It never has been so 
applied ; and half the decrees upon marshalling assets are wrong, if there 
is any ground for that claim. It is true, creditors by simple contract can¬ 
not have any right, except by marshalling against the real estate ; unless 
the testator thinks fit to devise it for suiisfaction of the debts generally. 
Yet they have never been held to stand in the same light, as legatees. 
When the testator lets in such creditors by a charge, it is now settled, 
whatever doubt may formerly have been entertained upon it, that creditors, 
under a charge of debts and legacies, are to' be paid in preference to lega¬ 
tees ; and, though the Statute of Fraudulent Devises w’ould undoubtedly 
prevent a devise for payment of legacies, so as to disappoint creditors by 
specialty, it would not prevent a devise for payment of debts generally ; 
though the effect would be to let in creditors by simple contract, to the 
prejudice of creditors by specialty. If there is any foundation for this 
doctrine of election, the case never could have happened, where there 
was a charge upon any part of the estate for debts; whereas the creditors 
by specialty are permitted, and the cteditors by simple contract are, by 
marshalling, permitted to follow' the devised estates, if there are no estates 
descended ; or, if the descended estates have been applied. In this case 
the decree is wrong upon this doctrine ; fur the legatees arc disappointed 
by the specialty creditors taking the personal estate.” Se.e also Mr. 
Swanston’a note to Dillon v. Parker, 1 Swanst. R. 408; Day v. Day, 3 P. 
Will. 418; Earl of Darlington v. Pulteney, 3 Ves. Jr. 385 ; Carr v. Easta- 
brooke, 3 Yes. 564. 
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§ 1093. On the other hand, it is^uffioient to raise a 
case of election in equity, that the testator does dis¬ 
pose of property which is not his own, without any in¬ 
quiry whether he did so knowing it not to be his own, or 
whether he did so under the erroneous supposition that 
it was his own. If the property was known not to be 
his own, it would b# a clear case ‘of election. If it was 
supposed erroneously to be his own, still there is no 
certainty that his intention to devise it would have 
been changed by the mere knowledge of the true state 
of the title; and the Court will not speculate upon it.* 
So, although a part of the benefits proposed by a will 
should fail, the remainder may constitute a case for an 
election.^ 

§ 1094. Upon the ground of intention, also, where a 
testator has an absolute power to dispose of the sub¬ 
ject, and iin intention is clearly expressed in his will to 
exercise that power, it will be sufficient to raise a case 


^ Whistler V. Webster, 2 Ves. jr. 370; Thelliisson v. Woodford, 
13 Ves. 220: Welby v. Welby, 2 Ves. & Heam. 199; Mr. Swanslon's 
note to Dillon r. Paiker, 1 Swiinst. 407; 1 Powell on Devises, 435, Jar¬ 
man’s note. —This is now the established doctrine, although there are 
former declarations of opinion to the contrary, which proceeded upon the 
grounds of the civil law already stated. (Ante, 1078.) See Cull r. 
Showell, Ambler, R. 727, and Mr. Blunt’s note (4); 3 Wooddea. Lect. 
Appx. 1; Id. Lect. 59, p. 493, 491; 2 Sch. & Lefr. 287; Forrester v. 
Cotton, 1 Kdcn, R. 532, 535, and notes (a) and (c); S. C. Ambler, R. 
389,390. The doctrine of the civil law is apparently diOerent. “Quod 
autein diximus, alipnam lem posse Icgari, ita intelligendum est; si de- 
functus Bciebat alicnam rem esse; non si ignorabat. Forsitan, enim, si 
scivisset alienam rem esse, nOn legasset.” Inst. Lib. 2, tit. 20, ^ 4. We 
have seen, that tlio English doctrine takes the opposite view, from the 
doubt, whether the intention would have been changed by knowledge of 
the fact. See also Inst. Lib. 2 tit. 20, ^ 10, 11, where other curious cases 
are put. . , 

® Newman i>, Newman, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 180 ; 1 Swanst. R. 402, note. 
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of election.' Therefore, if a testator, having an abso¬ 
lute power to dispose of an estate, should devise it to 
his heir; although, in such a case, the heir would take 
by descent, and the devise be inoperative, whether he 
admitted or disputed the will; yet, as to another estate 
of the heir, which was disposed of by the testator in 
bis will without title, he would be put to his election. 
For, in every such case, tho heir ought to elect between 
the estate devised, which comes to him by the bounty 
of the testator, and his own claims, which are adverse 
to the will. The estate, descending to the heir under 
an election made by him to^ claim against the will, 
ought to be subject in his Lands to the same implied 
condition, as if he had taken it b}^ devise.® So, if, 
upon the language of a will, it is apparent that it is 
the testator’s intention to dispose of all his property at 
the time of his death, that intention will be considered 
as raising a ease of election in an heir,'who claims title 
to the after purchased real estate of the testator, and, 
at the same time, is a devisee under the wdll. Thus, 
where a testator made a devise and bequest of all his 
estate and effects, both real and personal, which he 
should die possessed of, interested in, or entitled to, to 
trustees, for the benefit of* his grandchildren, one of 
whom was his heir at law; and he afterwards pur¬ 
chased other real estate; it was held, that, upon the 
true interpretation of the words of the will, the testa- 


1 Sui^den on Powers, ch. 5, ^ 2, p. 384 (3d edit.); Whistler v. Web.stcr, 
2 Ves. jr. 367. 

2 Mr. Swanslon’s note to Dillon v. Parker, 1 Swanst. R. 402; Welhy 
V. Welby, 2 Yea. & Beam. 187, 190; Thellusson v. Woodford, 13 Ves. 
224, and note (o); Anon. Gilb. Eq. R. 15. See Sndgen on Vendors, ch. 
4, p. 128, note (3,) (2d edit.) 
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tor meant to pass to the trustees, tot only the estates 
he had at the date of the will, but all that he should 
own and possess at the time of his death; and, there¬ 
fore, the heir at law ought to be put to his election.^ 

§ 1095. It was, at one time, supposed, that the doc¬ 
trine of election was not applicable to the case of per¬ 
sons claiming a remote interest in property disposed of 
in a manner adverse to other rights; as, for instaince, 
to a remainderman, claiming after an estate tail in the 
property disposed of.® The principle of such an ex¬ 
ception seems extremely questionable ; for (as has been 
well remarked) the doctrine of election is applied to 
interests, not in respect of their amount, but of their 
inconsistency with the testator’s intention. Arid to 
assume their remoteness, or their value, as a criterion 
of the existence or absence of that intention, would 
introduce great uncertainty, which, in questions of pro¬ 
perty, is perhaps the worst defect of the law.® 

§ 1096. It may be added, that, when a party, by his 
will, disposes of the absolute right in property, in 
which he has a limited interest only, he necessarily 
show’s an intention to extinguish all other conflicting 
adverse rights, whether they are present or future, 
vested or contingent; arid, consequently, it must be 
wholly unimportant, whether the interests, so extift- 
guished, are great or small, immediate or remote, valu¬ 
able or trifling. The duty of election, then, so far as 


^ Churchman v. Ireland, 4 Sim. R. 5S0; S. C. 1 Russ. & Mylne, S50; 
Thellnsson v. Woodford, 13 Ves. 209; 1 Dow, Pari. R. 249 ; oYorruling 
Rack 0 . Kelt, Jacob 11. 634; Naylcr v. Weiherell, 4 Sim. R. 114. Seo 
Allen V. Anderson, 5 Hare, R. 160. 

® Seo Bor V. Bor, cited 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. by Tomlins, 178, note; 
1 Swanst. 407, noto. 

3 Mr. Swantson’s.note, 1 Swanst. R. 408. 
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intention goes, is equally the same in strength and pre¬ 
sumption in all cases of this sort; as it imports the 
gift of one thing to be in lieu or extinguishment of the 
other. Accordingly, the doctrine is now well establish¬ 
ed, that the doctrine of election is equally applicable 
to all interests, whether they are immediate or remote, 
vested or contingent, of value or of no value, and whe¬ 
ther these interests are in real or in personal estate.^ 


1 Wilson V. Lord Townsnnd, 2 Ves, jr. 697; Dillon v. Parker, 1 Swanst. 
408, note ; Webbw. Eurl of Shaflsburyj- 7 Ves. 488 ; 1 Powell on Devises, 
by Jarman, p. 431, note; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 40; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. 
B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 5. p. 537. —A curious point has arisen in regard to the 
doctrine of election, in cases where a will is not executed, so as to pass 
real estate under the statute of frauds, and yet it is good as a will of per¬ 
sonalty. The question is, whether the heir can take a bequest of person¬ 
alty under the will, without at the same time confirming the devises 
made of the real estate. It has been decided, that in a will of freehold 
estates, not so executed as to pass real estate, no such case of election 
arises ; and that the devises are to be deemed blotted out of the will, and 
the will to be read as if they were not contained in it ; although it 
would be otherwise if there was an express condition annexed to the be¬ 
quest of the personalty. But, in a case of a specific devise of unsurren- 
dered copyhold, the heir would be put to his election. Sir William Grant, 
in Brodic v. Barry, (2 Yes. & Beam. 130,) said ; “ I do not understand 
why a will, though not executed so as to pass real estate, should not be 
read for the purpose of discovering in it an implied condition concerning 
real estate, annexed to a gift of personal property ; as it is admitted it 
must, when such condition is expressly annexed to such gift. For if, by a 
sound construction, such condition is rightly inferred from the W'hole in¬ 
strument, the ciTect scorns to be the same as if it w'erc expressed in words. 
And then, if it be rightly decided that a will, defectively executed, is not 
to be read against the freehold heir, 1 have been sometimes inclined to 
doubt, whether any will ought to be read against the copyhold heir; a will, 
however executed, being as inoperative for the conveyance of copyhold es¬ 
tate, (without a surrender,) as a will, defectively executed, is fur the con- 
reyatice of a freehold estate.” Lord Kenyon, in Cary v. Askew, (1 Cox, 
R. 344,) and Lord Eldon, in Sheddon v. Goodrich, (8 Ves. 496,407.) ex¬ 
pressed doubts of a similar nature. But all these judges admitted the 
distinction to bo clearly established by the authorities. See Ilearle v. 
Greenbank, 3 Atk. 715; S. C. 1 Ves. 306,307; Tlicliuson ». Woodford, 
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§ 1097. Questions have also arisen in Courts of 
Equity, as to what acts or circumstances should he 
deemed an election on the part of the person hound to 
make it. We say acts or circumstances ; for positive 
acts of acceptance or of renunciation are not indispen- 
sahle. Presumptions equally strong may arise from 
long acquiescence, or from other .circumstances of a 
stringent nature.^ Upon such a subject no general 
rule can he laid down; hut every case must be left to 
be decided upon its own particular circumstances rather 
‘than upon any definite abstract doctrine.® Before any 
presumption of an election can arise, it is necessary to 
show that the party acting or acquiescing, was cogni¬ 
zant of his rights.^ When this is ascertained affirma¬ 
tively, it may be further necessary to consider, whether 
the party intended an election ; ‘ whether the party was 
competent to make an election; for a covert, an 
infant,® or a lunatic, will not be bound by an election;® 
whether he can restore the other persons affected by his 
claim to the same situation, as if the acts had not been 
performed, or the acquiescence had not existed; and, 
whether there has been such a lapse of time as ought 


13 Ves. 220, 221 ; Boughlon v. Bongliton, '2 Vcs. 12 ; Allen i». Foulton, 
1 Ves. 121; Cookes v. Ilellier, 1 Ves. 2.34 ; Mr. Swanston’s note, 
1 Swanst. R. 406; Mr. Jarman’s note to 1 Powell on Devises, 440; Allen 
V. Anderson, 5 Hare, R. 1G8. 

1 Tibliels V, Tibbels, 19 Vcs. 662. 

Tn Reynard v. Spence, 4 Bcavan, 103, where a widow had received 
an annuity fur live years, it was held she had not elected.] 

3 Dillon V. Parker, 1 Swanst. 359, 381; Edwards v. Morgan, 13 Price, 
R. 789; S. C. 1 McClcl. 541; 1 Bligh, R. 401. 

* Ibid. Stratford v. Powell, 1 Ball & Beatty, 1; Tiernan v. Roland, 
3 ILarris, 430. 

® See Addison v. Bowie, 2 Bland. 606. 

® Frank t>. Frank, 3 Mylne & Craig, 171. [And see Wall v. Wall, 
llJurist, 403. Lady Thynno v. Earl of Glengall, 2 H. L. C. 131.] 
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.to preclude tke.Court from entering upoti such inquir¬ 
ies, upon its general doctrine of not entertaining suits 
upon stale demands, or after long delays.* 

§.1098. Questions have* also arisen in Courts' of 
Equity, as to the' time when, and the circumstances 
under which an election may be required to be made. 
The general rule is, that the party is not bound to make 
any election until all the circumstances are known, and 
.the state, and condition, and value of the funds are 
clearly ascertained 5 for, until so known and ascertained, 
it is impossible for the party to make a discriminating and 
deliberate choice, such ks ought to bind him to reason and 
justice.^ If, therefore, he should make a choice in igno¬ 
rance of the real state of the funds, or under a miscon¬ 
ception of the extent of the claims on the fund elected 
by him, it will not be conclusive on him.^ And, on the 
other hand, he wdll be entitled, in order to make an 
election, to maintain a bill in Equity for a discovery, 
and to have all the necessary accounts taken to ascer¬ 
tain the real state of the funds."* 

§ 1099. These remarks may suffice on the subject of 
election, a doctrine of no inconsiderable nicety and 
difficulty in its natural administration in Equity; and 
we shall now proceed to the kindred doctrine of satis¬ 
faction. ■ Satisfaction may be defined in Equity to bo 
the donation of a thing, with the intention, expressed 
or implied, that it is to be an extinguishment of some 


1 Mr. Swanston’s note, 1 Swanst. 382, wliero the piipcipal authorities 
are collected. See Brice v. Brice, 2 Molloy, 11. 21. 

3 Ibid.; Newman v. Newman, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 186; Boynton v. Boynton^ 
1 Bro. Ch. R. 445; Wake v. Wake, 3 Bro. CIj. R. 255; S. C. 1 Ves. jr. 
335; Whistler v. Webster, 2 Ves. jr. 371; Chalmers v. Storril, 2 V. & 
Beam. 222 ; ^ Fonbl. £q. B. 4] Ft. 1, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (/.) • 

3 Ibid.; Kidney 9. Coussmaker, 12 Yes. 136, 152. 

* Ibid.; See Pigott v. Baglcy, 1 McClel. & Yaunge, 569. 
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existing right or claim of the donee. It usually arises 
in Courts of Equity as a matter of presumption, where 
a man, being under an obligation to do an act, (as to 
pay money.) does that by will, which is capable of 
being considered as a performance or satisfaction of it, 
the thing performed being ejtisdem generis with that 
which he has engaged to perform. Under such circum¬ 
stances, and in the absence of all countervailing cir¬ 
cumstances, the ordinary presumption in Cohrts of 
Equity is, that the testator has done the act in satisfac¬ 
tion of his obligation.! 

§ 1100. It is certainly not a little difficult to vindi¬ 
cate the extent to which this doctrine has been carried 
in Courts of Equity, as a matter of presumption. What 
is given by a will ought, from the character of the in¬ 
strument, ordinarily to be deemed as given as a mere 
bounty, unless a contrary intention is apparent on the 
face of the instrumentor, as it has been w^cll ex¬ 
pressed, whatever is given by a will is, iirirnd facie, to 
be intended as a bounty or benevolence.® Under such 
circumstances, the natural course of reasoning would 
be, that, in order to displace this presumption, a clear 
expression of contrary intention should be made out 
on the face of the will.^ But the doctrine of Courts of 
Equity has proceeded upon an opposite ground; and 
the donation is held to be a satisfaction, unless that 
conclusion is repelled by the nature of the gift, the 
terms of the will, or the attendant circumstances. For, 


! 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 433, note (4.) 

Clark V. Sewel, 3 Aik. 07. Clarke i’. Bogardus, 13 Wend. 07. 

3 KasU'vvoode v. Vincke, 2P. Will. 016. 

^ Bat see Weall v. Price, 3 Russ. & Mylno, 267, where Sir John 
Lcacli iniitnales that the rule is, as it ought to be, but without sf.Tiing any 
reasons. See also Junes v. Morgan, 3 Younge & Coll. 403, 413. 
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it has been said^ that a man shall be intended to bo 
just, before he is^kind; and when two duties happen to 
interfere at the Same point of time, that which is the 
most honest and best is to be preferred.’ 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. Ji. 4, Ft.. 1, cli. 4, ^ 5, noto (/). In Pym v. Lockyer, 
5 Mylne & Craig, 22^ 35, Lord Cottenhain said, “ All the decisions upon 
questions of double portions depend upon the declared or presumed inten¬ 
tion of the donor. The presumption of equity is against double portions, 
because it is not thought probable, when the object appears to be to make 
a provision, and that object has been effected by one instrument,' that flic 
repetition of it in a .second should be intended as an addition to the first. 
The second provision, therefore, is presumed to be intended as a substitute 
for, and not as an addition to that first given ; but, when the gift is a mere 
bounty, there is no ground for raising any presumption of intention as to its 
amount, alihongh such amount be comprised in two or more gifts. The 
first question to be asked is, whether the sums given are to be considered 
as portions, or as mere gifts ; and, upon this subject, certain rules have 
been laid down, all intended to ascertain and to work out the intention of 
the giver. In the case of a parent, a legacy to a child is presumed to be 
intended to be a portion, because providing for a child is a duty whieh the 
relative situation of the parties imposes upon the parent; but that duly 
' wliioh is imposed upon a parent, maybe assumed by another, who, for 
any reason thinks proper to place himself, in that respect, in the place of 
a parent; and, when that is so, the samu presumption arises against his 
intending a fir.st gift to take effect as well as a second ; because both, in 
such cases, are considered to be portions. Whether thf donor bad, fur this 
purpose, assumed the office of a parent,' so as to invest his gift with the 
character of a portion, may be proved by extrinsic evidence, such as the 
general conduct of the donor towards the children, or by instrinsic evi¬ 
dence from the nature and terms of the gift. If tlie former be alone relied 
upon, it may prevail, although it should appear that the donor did not as¬ 
sume ail the duties of a parent, or effectually perform those which he had 
undertaken; the question being, merely, whether the facts proved fairly 
lead to the conclusion that he intended to provide a portion for the child, 
and not merely to bestow a gift. Upon this point, Powys u. Mansfield, 
founded upon Carver v. Bowles, (2 Russ. & Mylne, 301,) and many other 
cases, is conclusive. Such evidence of general conduct towards the child 
is of far less importance than tliat which relates to the pecuniary provision 
for it, whether that be found in the instruments containing the gifts or in 
extrinsic circumstances ; and, as part of such extriusic circumstances, the 
general conduct of the donor towards the family, and particularly towards 
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§ 1101. But, although this may be fair reasoning, 
where there is a deficiency of assets to satisfy both 
claims or duties, yet it is utterly impossible to apply it 
to the great mass of cases in which the doctrine of im¬ 
plied satisfaction has prevailed, and where there has 
been no deficiency of assets to discharge all the claims. 
The truth is, that the doctrine was introduced originally 
upon very unsatisfactory grounds ; and it now stands 
more upon authority than upon principle. And a 
strong disposition has been manifested in modern 
times not to enlarge the sphere of its operation j but 
to lay hold of any circumstances to establish exceptions 
to it.i AVe shall presently see that it is somewhat dif¬ 
ferently applied in cases of creditors, properly so called, 
from what it is in cases of portions and advancements 
to children j for, in the latter cases, the presumption of 
satisfaction is more readily entertained and acted upon 
more extensively than ins the former.^ 

§ 1102. It is obvious, from this description of the 
doctrine of satisfaction, that the presumption is not con- 
•clusive, but may be rebutted by other circumstances, 
attending the will. If the benefit given to the donee, 
possessing the right or claim, is different in specie from 
that to which he is entitled, the presumption of its 
being given in satisfaction .will not arise, unless there 
be an express declaration, or a clear inference, from 
other parts of the will, that such is the intention of the 
testator.® The presumption may be rebutted, not only 


the other children of it, may, very properly, bo included in the considera¬ 
tion of hb object and intentions.” Post, ^ 1105, note. 

^ Clarke v. Sewell, 3 Atk. U7. Lady Thynne v. Earl of GlengalJ, « 
House of Lords Cases, 153. ■ . 

2 Ibid. 

^ Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 433, note (4.) 
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by intrinsic evidence, thus derived from the terms of 
the will itself; but it may also be rebutted by extrinsic 
evidence, as by declarations of the testator touching the 
subject, or by written papers, explaining or confirming 
the intention.^ 

§ 1103. Thus, for example, land given by a will is 
not deemed to be given in satisfaction of money duo to 
the devisee; and money given by a will is not deemed 
to be given in satisfaction of an interest of the legatee 
in land; unless there is something more in the will, 
explanatory of the intention of the testator.® Accord¬ 
ingly, it was laid down by Lord Ilardwicke, in respect 
to the doctrine of satisfiction, that, when a bequest is 
taken to be by way of satisfaction for money already 
due to the donee, the thing given in satisfaction must 
be of the same nature, and attended with the same cer¬ 
tainty, as the thing in lieu of which it is given; and 
that land is not to be taken in satisfaction fur money, 
or money for land.-'^ 

§ 1101. In regard also to cases, where the thing 
given is cjvsdcm [/cn-rIs with that due to the donee, the 
presumption, that it is given in satisfaction, docs not 
necessarily arise ; nor is it, as has been already intima¬ 
ted, universally conclusive. To make the presumption 
of satisfaction hold in any such cases, it is necessary, 
that the thing substituted should not be less beneficial, 
either in amount, or certainty, or value, or time of 


1 Wcall V. Ilioc, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 2.51, 263, 268. See Kirk v. Ed- 
dowes, 3 IIare,aOJ; Hall «. Hill, 1 Dru. & War. US ; Twining w. Pow'dl, 
2 Colly. 263. 

3 Bellasi#?-’. Uihwatt, J Atk. 426, 427 ; Bengough v. W.all{cr, 15 Yes. 
507, 512 ; Cliaplin w. Chaplin, 3 P.*WilI. 247. 

3 Ibid.; Barrett V. Beckford, 1 Ves. 521; Bengough v. Walker, 15 Yes. 
512 ; Masters v. Masters, 1 P. Will. 423, 424. 
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« 

enjoyment, or otherwisiB; than the thing due or contracted 
for.^ The notion of satisfaction implies, the doing or 
giving of something, Equivalent to the right extin¬ 
guished. And it would be a very unjustifiable course 
to arraign .the justice of the testator, by presuming 
that he meant to ask a favor, instead of performing a 
duty. 

§ 1105. But where, the thing substituted is ejusdem 
generis^ and it is clearly of a much greater value, and 
much more beneficial to tho donee, than his own claim; 
there, the presumption of an intended satisfaction is 
generally allowed to prevail.^ Whether tho presump¬ 
tion of an intended satisfaction, ^ro tanto, ought to be 
made in any case, where the things are cjtisdem generiSf 
but less than the claim of the donee, is a matter upon 
which some diversity of opinion appears to exist; but 
the weight of authority is certainly in favor of it, in 
cases of portions and advancenients.=^ 


> IJlandy v. Widmore, 1 P. Will. 321, Mr. Cox’s note (1); Lechmere 
r. Earl of Carlisle, 3 P. Will. 225, 22(i; Atkinson v. Webb, 2 Vern. 478. 

See 2 Eonbl. Eq. B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1, ^ 5, note {1) ; Id. Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, 
note (a); Itickman v. Morgan, 2 Bro. Cii. R. 394 ; 1 Roper on Legacies, 
by White, ch. 0, p. 317 to 336; Bellasis v. Uthwatt, 1 Atk. 426, Mr, 
Saunders’s note ; 2 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. IS, p. 58 to 108 ; 
Weall V. Rico, 2 Russ. & Mylnc, 267, 268, 351. See the laic important 
case of Earl of Glengall u., Barnard, 1 Keen, 769; S. C. nom. Lady 
Thyune ». Earl of Glcngall, 2 House of Lords Cas. 131. 

3 Ibid. The point has been recently decided by Lord Cottcnh.nm. Pym 
V. Lockyer, 5 Mylnc & Craig, 29, 31, 35, 45 to 55 ; Kirk r. Edvlowes, 3 
Hare,^09.. * In tho former case, his lordship reviewed the principal authori¬ 
ties, and said : ‘‘ When, upon the first argument of this case, 1 had come 
to the conclusion that the testator had placed himself in loco jiarentisy and 
that the elTcct of the portions upon tho provisions by the will tils, there¬ 
fore, to be the same as if the testator had been the father of the children, 
I vvas startled at the consequences of such a tlecision, if tlie rule gcnor.ally 
received in the. profession, and laid down in all the text-books of .authority, 
and, apparently founded upon the highest authority, was to regubatc the 
EQ. JUB. — VOL. n. 41 
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§ 1106, We are, however, carefully to distinguish 
between cases of satisfaction, properly so called, and 


division of the property; the rule lo which I refer bein^, that a portion 
' advanced by a father to a child will be a complete ademption of a legacy, 
though less than the testamentary portion.’ (1 Rup. Leg. 318.) 1 could 

not but feel that, in the case before me, and in every other, the effect of 
the rule would be to defeat the intention of the parent. A father, who 
makes his will, dividing his property amongst his children, mitst be sup> 
posed to have decided what, under the then existing circumstances, ought 
to be the portion of each child, not with reference to the wants of each, 
blit attributing to each the share of the whole which, with reference to the 
wants of all, each ought to possess. If, subsequently, upon the marriage 
of any one of them, it becomes necessary or expedient to advance a portion 
fur such child, wh-at reason is there for assuming that the apportionment 
between all eaght, therefore, to be disturbed? The advancement must 
naturally b'* supposed to be of the particular child’s portion ; and so the 
rule assumes, as it precludes the child advanced from claiming the sum 
given by the will as well as the sura advanced. So far the rule is founded 
on good sense, and adapted to the ordinary transactions of mankind. The 
supplying the w’ants of one child for an advancement is not permitted to 
lessen or destroy the piovisions made fur the others, by giving both pro¬ 
visions to the child advanced *, but the supposed rule that the larger legacy 
is to be adeemed by the smaller provi-sion, appears to me not to be founded 
on good sense, and not to be adapted to the ordinary transactions of man¬ 
kind, and to be subversive of the obvious intention of the parent. Can it 
be assumed, as a proposition so general as to be the foundation of a rule 
of property, in the absence of any expressed intention, that the marriage 
of one child and the advancing a portion to such child, furnishes ground 
for the father’s altering the mode of distributing his property amongst his 
children, by taking from the portion previously destined fur that child,and, 
to the same extent, adding to the provision for the others? Is it not, on 
the contrary, the nsual couise and practice that the father, upon a child’s 
marriage, parts with the control over as little as possible, preferring to 
reserve to himself the power of disposing of the residue of the portion des¬ 
tined fur such child, as its future circumstances and situation may require? 
In doing so, tlie father is not influenced only by the natural preference of 
bounty to obligation, but adopts a course which he may well be supposed 
to think i||ost beneficial fur his children. Where, then, is the ground of 
the presumption, that he intended, by advancing part of what he had des- 
' lined as the portion of that child, to deprive that child of the remainder? 
The argument in favor of the proposition appears to me lo be founded 
'Ufk>a technical reasoning as to the term " portion,” without due consider- 
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cases of the performance of agreements or covenants. 
In the latter cases, the acts of the party are strictly in 
pursuance of the contract; in the former, they are a 


alion of the sense in which that term is used. The giving a portion to a 
child is said to be a moral debt, but of the amount of which the parent is 
the only judge ; and although the parent has, by his will, adjudged the 
amount of that moral debt to be a certain sum, he is supposed, by the set- 
llcincnt, to have departed from that judgment, and to have substituted the 
amount settled ; and this only because the one provision and the other are 
considered as a portion. This, however, assumes the portion settled to be 
intended as a substitution of the portion given by the will; and such 
intention, if proved, would remove all doubt; but the question is, whether 
such intention is to be presumed, in the absence of all proof. Is it not 
more reasonable to supptise that the intention as to the amount of the por¬ 
tion remains the same, and that the sum settled is only an advance of part 
of what the will declares to have been the intended amount of the whole 1 
There is no reason for supposing the sum advanced to be the whole por¬ 
tion intended for the child : and if so, there can be no reason fur assuminv 
it to be substituted for the whole. The effect of a portion advanced by a 
parent upon a legacy before given is called an ademption; but if the prin¬ 
ciple of ademption he applied to this case, the consequence now under 
consideration will not follow. The gift or alienation of part of what con¬ 
stitutes a specific legacy will not destroy the legacy as to what remains. 
So, the admitted exceptions to this general rule do not seem very consistent 
with the existence of that part of it now under consideration. The rule 
is said not to apply, when the testamentary portion and the subsequent 
advancement are not ejtmlnn "cneris. This may be very reasonable, as 
indicative of intention, but it is not easv to discover whv, if one thousand 
pounds advanced is to be an ademption of a ten thousand pounds legacy, a 
gift of stock in trade of the value of jCX.'iOO is not to be an ademption of a 
legacy of X’oOO, which, in Holmes v. Holmes, 1 Bro. C. C. 555, it was 
held not to be. So a testamentary gift of a residue, or part of a residue, 
is said nut to be adeemed by a subsequent advancement, because tho 
amount is uncertain ; but, in that case, the child, if sole residuary legatee, 
takes, as advancement, part of what it would, if no such advancement had 
been made, have taken as residue. The gift under the will operates, 
though diminished by the amount of the advancement. The statute of 
distributions, the customs of London and York and the whole ^ctrine of 
Hotchpot, proceed upon the principle that advancement by a parent dues 
not operate as substitution for, but as part satisfaction of, what the child 
would uihe.rwi8e be entitled to ; the object being to produce equality, and 
not, according to the rule contended fur, inequality, between tlie childron. 
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substitute^ or equivalent for the contract, and not in¬ 
tended as a fulfilment of it.^ Spnle cases, which have 


It appears to me, therefore, that all reasoning and aIl*analogy are against 
tho supposed rule. It remains to be exaiuinod, whether the authorities 
are such as to make it my duty to act upon jt; and I cannot but express 
the satisfiiction I have felt at having had the cases so thoroughly examined. 
I think the profession and the public are much indebted to those whose 
industry and abil|ty have brought the real state of this question so satis¬ 
factorily before me.” After reviewing the authorities he added: “The 
result of a careful examination of tlie authorities is, that there is not sufii- 
cient authority to support tho supposed rule, bqt that, on the contrary, the 
weight of authority is decidedly against it; and as it cannot be supported 
upon principle, and is, in its operation, geneially destructive of the interests 
which parents have intended for their children, 1 think it my duty, notwith¬ 
standing the manner in which it has been received in the profession, to 
decline adopting or following it, and, therefore, to declare that the advance¬ 
ments, upon the respective marriages in this case, are to be taken as 
ademptions, pro tanto only, of the legacies before given.” 

1 In Goldsmid v. Goldsmid, (1 Swanst. II. 219,) the Master of the Rolls 
said: “ An important distinction exists between satisfaction and perform¬ 
ance. Satisfaction supposes intention. It is sometbing different from the 
contract, and substituted fur it.” The subject is treated more fully in 
Roper on Legacies, by White, vol. 2, ch. IP, ^ 4, p. 105 to 108. It is 
there said : In the discussion of questions of this nature, two descriptions 
of cases have occurred ; the one consists of cases called cases of perform¬ 
ance; the other, of cases of satisfaction. The cases, considered in the 
present section, are instances of the former class, in which there has beep 
a covenant by a husband, to leave or pay to his wife a sum of money at 
his death, and he dies intestate; and his wife’s distributive share of his 
personalty, under the statute, is equal to, or more than, the sum stipulated 
under the covenant. In that case, ho is held to have performed, through 
the operation of the law, what he had covenanted to do. The other case 
is, where the wife takes a benefit, to an equal or greater extent under the 
husband’s will, to' which the same reasoning is not applicable. But, 
although the bequest is nut a performance; still, it may be inferred, that 
the testator intended it as a satisfaction of the covenant, so as to raise a 
case of eleciion. Satisfaction, as Sir Thomas Plumer observes, supposes 
intention 4 it is something dliferent from the subject of the contract, and 
substituted for it., And the question always arises, Was the thing intended 
as a substitute fur the thing covenanted ? a question entirely of intent. But, 
with reference to performance, the question is. Has that identical act, 
which the party contracted to do, been done ? Mr. Cox, in his edition of 
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actually passed into judgment, may illustrate this dis¬ 
tinction. Thus, where. A., on his marriage, by articles 
covenanted to leave his wife B., if she should survive 
him, £620 j and that his executors should pay it in 
three months a.fter his decease; and A. died intestate, 
and without issue, whereby his wife, (who survived 
him,) became entitled to a moiety of his personal estate, 
which was more than the £620; the question arose, 
whether the distributive share of B. should be deemed 
a satisfaction, or rather a due performance, of the 
covenant; for the covenant was not broken, the wife 
being administratrix. And it was held to be a due 
performance, although it is called in the report a satis¬ 
faction.* So, where A. covenanted by marriage arti¬ 
cles, that his executors should, in three months after his 
decease, pay his wife £3000; and by his will he gave 
all his property to his executors, in trust, to divide it in 
such ways, shares, and proportions, as to them should 
appear right. The trust failed, whereby his estate be¬ 
came divisible according to the statute of distributions; 
and his wife survived him. It was held, that her distri¬ 
butive share, being greater than £3000, was a satisfac¬ 
tion of the covenant.^ 


Peere Williams’s Reports, lias favored the profession with a valuable note 
upon this subject.” See also Devese v. Pontet, Prec. Cli. by Finch, p. 
210, note; S. C. 1 Cox, 188. 

* 13landy i\ Widmore, 1 P. Will. 324, and Mr. Cox’s note (1); S. C. 
2 Vern. 709; S. P. Lee v. Cox, 3 Aik 422; S. C. 1 Ves. K. 1 ; S. P. 
Richardson v. Elphinstone, 2 Ves. jr. 163, 404 ; Haynes e. Mico, 1 Bro. 
Ch. R. 120 to 131; Kirkman v. Kirkman, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 96, 100 ; Garth- 
shore V. Chalie, IQ^ Ves. 9 to 14 ; Wilcox v. Wilcox, 2 Vern. 558 ; Lech- 
mere V. Earl of Carlisle, 3 P. Will. 925; Rickman v. Morgan, 2 Bro. Ch. 
R. 394, 395 ; Goldsmid v. Guldsmid, 1 Swanst. 219, £21, and note (<’) ; 
Wilson e. Pigotf, 2 Ves. jr. 356; Wathan t>. Smith, 4 Madd. R. 325, 
331 ; Twisdon v. Twisden, 9 Ves. 427. 

3 Goldsmid v. Guldsmid, 1 Swanst. 2II. 


44* 
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§ 1107. The ground of each of these decisions seems 
to have been, that there was no‘breach of the cove¬ 
nant; and as the widow, by mere operation of law, 
through the statute of distributions, received from her 
husband a larger sum than he had covenanted to pay 
her, it ought to be held a full performance of his cove¬ 
nant. These decisions do not seem to stand on a very 
firm foundation,, as illustrations of the doctrine of satis¬ 
faction; for (as has been well observed) considerable 
doubt might have been entertained, whether of two 
claims so distinct, the satisfaction of one ought to be 
considered as a satisfaction of the other. But Courts 
of Equity would now hardl;y deem it fit to reiixamine, 
and upon principle to discuss the point thus, settled by 
them, which has been at rest for more than a century.^ 
The distinction, however, between performance of a 
covenant, and satisfaction of a covenant, which grows 
out of these decisions, may not' be unimportant; for 
.there may be a presumptive performance fro ianto in 
such cases, which will be recognized in Equity, what¬ 
ever may be the rule as to a presumptive satisfaction 
fTO ianto in other cases.^ 

§ 1108. And here it may be remarked, that the doc¬ 
trine of satisfaction, and also of performance of cove¬ 
nants, arising from bequests in wills, was well known in 
the -Civil Law;^ and it was probably derived from that 
source with some variations into our jurisprudence. 
Thus, in the Digest, a caso is put of a father, covenant- 


1 Goldsrnid v. Goldsmid, I SwanstUSll. 

9 Garthshore u, Chalio, 10 Ves. 9 to 10 ; Wilcox w. Wilcox, 2 Vcm. 
55,8 ; Blandy v. Widmore, 1 P. Will. 334, RJr. Cox’s note (1); 3 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1 , ^ 5, note (/). 

^ See Post, ^1114, and note (6). 
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ing on his daughter’s marriage to givo her a certain 
sum, as a* dotal jfertipn, and afterwards leaving a 
legacy to her to the same amount; and it was there 
held, that it amounted to a satisfaction of the portion.^ 
And other ciiees are put of a like nature, where parol 
evidence was held admissible to establish the inten¬ 
tion of satisfiction.2 

. § 1109. Questions of satishiction usually come be¬ 
fore Courts of Equity in three classes of cases; (1.) in 
cases of portions secured by a marriage settlement; 
(2.) in cases of portions given by will, and an advance¬ 
ment to the donee afterwards in the life of the testa¬ 
tor; (5.) in cases of legacies to creditors. It may be 
convenient as well as proper, in our brief survey of 
this subject to examine the doctrine separately in 
respect to each of these classes; as the application of 
it is not, or, at least, jaaay not be, precisely the same 
throughout in all of them.^ The first class may be 
illustrated by stating the case where a portion or pro¬ 
vision is secured to a child by marriage settlement, or 
otherwise; and the parent or person standing in hco 
parentisj, afterwards by will gives the same child a 
legacy, without expressly directing it to bo in satisfac¬ 
tion of such portion or provision. In such a case, if 
the legacy be of a sum as great as, or greater than, 

■ the portion or provision; if it be ejtisdcm generis ; if it 
. be. equally certain with the latter, and subject to no 


. ^ Dig. Lib. SO, tit. 1,1. 84, ^ G ; Pust 1114. 

^ Dig. Lib. 30, tit. 1.1, 1S3. " 

3 Sec Hincheiifle w, llincliclifre, 3 Ves. 527, where Lord Avanley 
intimated, that there might be a dKTercnce between cases of portions by 
sutilemcnt, and cases of legacies by will, as to subsequent adrance- 
menis. 
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contingency, not applicable to both; and if it be shown 
that it is not given for a different purpose j then it will 
be deemed a complete satisfaction.^ If the legacy bo 
less in amount than the portion or provision; or if it 
be payable at a different period or periods; then, 
although there is some diversity cf opinion upon the 
subject, tho weight of authority is, that it may be, or 
will be deemed a satisfaction tmdOy or in full, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances.^ [And this view has been 


^ Ante, § 1102, 1103 ; Bellasis v. Utlwalt, 1 Aik. 11.427, Mr. Saunder’s 
note; Chaplin v. Chaplin, 3 P. Will. 245, 2-17; 2 Roper on Legacies, by 
White, ch. 18, p. 68 to 108; 2 Funbl. Eq. B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (/); 
2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 33; Weall v. Rice, 2 Russ. & Myliie, 267. In this last 
case Sir John Leach said; “ The rule of the Court is, as, in reason, 1 
think it ought to be, that, if a father makes a provision fur a child by 
settlement on her marriage, and afterwards makes a provision for the same 
child by his will, it is prunn f'lcic to be presumed, that he dues not mean a 
double provision. But this presumption may be repelled or fortified by 
intrinsic evidence derived from the nature of the two provisions, or by ex¬ 
trinsic evidence. Where the two provisions are of the same nature, or 
there arc but slight differences, the two instrnmcnls affuid intrinsic evi¬ 
dence against a double provision. Where the two provisions are of a 
difierent nature, the two instruments afford intrinsic evidence in favor of 
a double provision. But in eiilicr case extrinsic evidence is admissible of 
the real intention of the testator. It is not possible to define what arc 
to be considered as slight differences between two provisions. Slight 
differences are such as, in the opinion of the judge, leave the two provi¬ 
sions substantially of the .same nature; and every judge must decide that 
question for himself.” — See also Jones v. Morgan, 2 Younge & Coll. 
403, 412; Wharton v. Earl of Durham, 3 Mylnc & Keen, 478; reversed 
on appeal to the House of Lords; 10 Bligh, 526, 3 Cl. & Finn. 116. 

^ Ibid.; Ante, ^ 1105 and note; 2 Eonbl. Eq. B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1* ^ 5, 
note (1) ; 2 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 18, ^ 1, 2, p. 69 to 95. — It 
is sometimes provided in marriage settlements, that if any advancement on 
marriage, or otherwise, shall be made by a parent in his lifetime, such ad¬ 
vancement shall be deemed made as a part, or the whole, of the portion 
provided fur in the settlement, unless the contrary appear in writing. In 
such cases it has been made a question, whether a legacy, given by tho 
parent by will, amounts to a satisfaction j)ro tanto, as an advancement or 
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recently affirmed in the Honse df Lords after a full re¬ 
view of alLthe easel on the subject.^] . 

§ 1110. We have already had ocee^sidn to intimate 
the doubts, which may be justly entertained, as to the 
correctness t^^the reasoning, by which Courts of Equity 
have been led to these results.^ As an original question, 
at least where the assets are sufficient to satisfy the 
portion, as well as the legacy, the natural presumption 
would be, that the testator intended the latter, as a 
bounty, in addition to the duty already contracted for; 
a bounty, fit for a parent to bestow, and far more repu¬ 
table to his sense of-moral and religious obligation, than 
a mere dry performance of his positive contract, recog¬ 
nized by law, and resting on a valuable consideration. 
But here as well as in many other cases, we must be 
content to declare, Ita lex scrlpta cst ;—It is established, 
although it may not be entirely approved. Even a 
small variance in the time of payment, or other trifiing 
differences, where the value is substantially the same, 
will not vary the application of the rule, as the present 
inclination of Courts of Equity is against raising double 
portions.3 


portion in his lifetime. It has been decided that it is. (Onslow w. Mitchell, 
18 Ves. 490, 404 ; Leake t». Leake, 10 Ves, 489, 490 ; 2 Roper on Lega¬ 
cies, by While, ch. 18, § 3, p. 05 to 104.) [See Papillon v. Papillon, 
11 Sim. 044 ; Fazakerley v. Gillibrand, 6 Sim. 501. But see Douglas v. 
Willes, 7 Hare, 31S.] And, (it seems,) in such case it is immaterial, 
whether it be the gift of a particular legacy, or of a residue. (Ibid.) But, 
a share from the parent, arising from intestacy, would not be deemed a 
satisfaction. Ibid.; Twisden v. Twisden, 9 Ves. 413, 427. 

1 Lady Thyuno v. Earl of Gicngall, 2 House of Lords Cas. 131. 

2 Ante, ^ 1100. 1 

3 Ibid ; Onslow e. Mitchell, 18 Ves. 492, 493; Twisden e. Twisden, 
9 Ves. 427 ; Sparkes v. Gator, 3 Ves. 630, i)35 ; 2 Roper on Legacies, by 
White, ch. 18, ^ 2, p. 90. — But see Wea*ll v. Rice, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 
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$1111. The second class may he illustrated by re¬ 
ference to the case, where a* parent, or other person in 
hco parmtis^ bequeathes a legacy to a child or grandchild, 
and afterwards in his lifetime, gives a portion, or makes 
a provision for the same child or grandchild, without 
expressing it to be in lieu of the legacy. In such a 
case, if the portion so received, or the provision so made, 
on marriage or otherwise, be equal to, or exceed, the 
amount of th:) legacy ;*if it be certain, and not merely 
contingent; if no other distinct object be pointed out; 
and if it be ejusdcm generis ; then .it will be deemed a 
satisfaction of the legacy, or, as it is more properly ex- 


S07, 2G8 ; vvliere Sir John Leach intimates, that the rule is right. [See 
Earl of Glengall v. Barnard, 1 Keen, 7fi9; afhrmed on appeal, 2 House of 
Lords cases, 131, in favor of the rule of the text.] This whole subject 
is very fully considered in Iloper on Legacies, by White, vol. 2, ch. 18, 
p. 68 to 108. The doctrine, as now held, is thus summed up : “ Where 
a parent is under obligation, by articles of settlement, to provide portions 
for his children, and he afterwards, by will or codicil, makes a provision 
fur those children, it is a well established rule of Equity, that such subse¬ 
quent testamentary provision shall be considered a satisfaction or perform¬ 
ance of the obligation. We have seen, that, upon questions of satisfaction 
of debts by legacies, trifling points of difli rcnce between the debts and 
legacies were adjudged suflicient to repel the presumption of satisfaction. 
But with respect to the satisfaclion of portions, the rule of presumption is 
much mure favored ; the inclination of the Court of Equity being against 
raising double portions. If, therefore the legacies be less in amount than 
the portions, or payable at dilfercnl periods, the legacies will, notwithstand¬ 
ing, be considered satisfactions, either in full or in part, according to 
circumstances; but though these circumstances of difference are considered 
insuflicieiit to rebut the presumption of satisfaction, yet, where the legacy 
is contingent, or given with a view to some other purpose, the rule of the 
court is differcnl; and such legacies are not considered as a satisfaction. 
The inclination, however, is so strong against double portions, that it has 
been decided that, although no legacy is given by a will, ycl, if by the 
intestacy of the parent, a distributive share of his personal or any real 
estate devolves upon the child, of equal or greater value than the portion, 
it shall be a satisfaction of the portion. ” 
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pressed, it will be lield an ademption of the legacy.^ If 


I Bellasis v. Uthwatt, 1 Atk. 427, Mr. Saunder’s note; 1 Roper on 
Legacies, by White, ch. 6, p. 316 to 329 ; 2 Fonbl. £q. B. 4, Pt. 2, ch. 1, 
§ 1 (o); Copley v. Copley, I P. Will. 146; Ex parte Pye, and Ex parte 
Dubost, 18 Ves. 140; Hinchclifie v. Hinchclifle, 3 Ves. 526, .527; Sparkea 
V, Cator, 3 Ves. 535, 542; Tolaon v. Collins, 4 Yes. 490, 491; Stocken v. 
Stocken, 4 Sim. 152; Wallace v. Pomfret, 11 Ves. 305; Warren v. War¬ 
ren, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 305, Mr. Belt’s note (1); Trimmer v. Bayne, 7 Ves. 
515; Ellison v. Coukson, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 308, 309; Pynn v. Lockyer, 5 
Myine & Craig, 29; Ante, § 1105, and note. Roberts v. Weaihetlbrd, 
10 Ala. 72 ; Moore v. Hilton, 12 Leigh, 1. Of course, the contrary is true, 
where the legacy is not certain, but contingent; where it is not ejusdem 
generis; and where it is staled to be for other objects. 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 
4, Pt. 2, ch. 1, ^ 1, note (a). The question may sometimes arise, who is 
properly deemed to stand in loco parentis to another. It was held by the 
Vice-Chancellor, (Sir L. Shadwell) that no person can be deemed to stand 
in loco parentis to a child whose father is living, and who resides with and 
is maintained by the father, according to his means. He added, it may 
be very different, where the father, though living does not maintain the 
child, and the latter does not live with him, but lives with the person 
assuming to stand in loco parentis; Powys v. Manslield, 6 Sim. R. 528. 
But, upon an appeal to the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cottenham,) this de¬ 
cree was reversed. On that occasion, his Lordship said: “ No doubt the 
authorities leave in some obscurity the question, as to what is to be con¬ 
sidered as meant by the expression, universally adopted, of one in loco 
parentis. Lord Eldon, however, in Ex parte Pye, has given to it a defini¬ 
tion, which I readily adopt, not only because it proceeds from his high 
authority, but because it seems to me to embrace all that is necessary to 
work out and carry into effect the object and meaning of the rule. Lord 
Eldon says, it Is a person “ meaning to put himself in loco pai'intis ; in the 
situation of the person described as the lawful father of the child.” But 
this definition must, I conceive, be considered as applicable to those pa¬ 
rental offices and duties, to which the subject in question has reference, 
namely, to the office and duty of the parent to make provision for the 
child. The offices and duties of a parent are infinitely various, some 
having no connection whatever with making a provision for a child ; and 
it would be most illogical, from the mere exercise of any such offices or 
duties by one not the father, to infer an intention in such person to assume 
also the duty of providing for the child. The relative situation of the 
friend and of the father may make this unnecessary, and the other benefits 
most e.'^sential. Sir William Grant’s definition is, “A person assuming the 
parental character, or discharging parental duties which m.iy seem not 
to differ much from Lord Eldon's definition, namely the referring to the 
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the portion or provision be less than the amount of .-the 
legacy, it tvill at all events be deemed a satisfaction 


intention, rather than to the act of the parly. The Vice-Chancfcllor saya,^ 
it must be a person, wiio lias so acted towards the child, as that he has 
thereby imposed upon himself a moral obligaiioii to provide for it; and 
that the designation will not liold, wiiere the child has a father with whom 
it resides, and by whom it is maintained. This seems to infer, th^t the 
locu^paioiti^ ashiimed by the stranger, must have icference to the pecu¬ 
niary wants of tliv. child ; and that Lord Eldon’s definition is to be^so un¬ 
derstood ; and, so f.ir, T agiec with it. Hut T think the other circuraitances 
required are nut necessary to woik out the principle of the rule, or to 
eflcrtuale its object. The rule, both as applied to a father and to one ip 
/ore pami//s, is founded upon the presumed intention. A father ip sup¬ 
posed to intend to do w>hat he is in duly bound to do, namely, to provide 
for his child according to his means. So one, who has assumed that part 
of the office of a father, is supposed to intend to do what he has assumed 
to himself the office of doing. If the assumption of the character be 
established, the same inference and presumption must follow. The hav¬ 
ing so acted towards a child as to raise a moral obligation to protidc for it, 
aflbrds a strong inference in favor of Iho fact of the assumption of the 
character ; and the chill having a father, with whom it resides, and by 
whom it IS maintained, affoids some inference against it; but ncitlicr are 
conclusive. If, itideed, the Vice-Chancellor’s definition were to be adopted, 
it would still be to be considered, vvhttliei, in this case, Sa John Harring¬ 
ton had not subjected himseif to a moial obligation to piovide for hit> 
brother’s children, and whether such children can be said to have been 
maintained by their father. A iieli, unmarried undo, taking under his 
protection the family of a brother, who has not the means of adequately 
providing for thf rn, and furnishing, through their lather, to the children, 
the meano of ilicir maintenance and education, may surely be said to intend 
to put himself, for the purpose in question, in hio pan nils to the children, 
although they never leave their father’s roof. An uncle, so taking such a 
family under his care, will have all the feelings, iiiteiilioiis, and objects, ns 
to providing for the children, which would iiiflucneo him if they wore 
orphans. For the ptirpo.se in question, namely, providing for them, the 
CMstence of the fitlicr can make no difTercnec. If, then, it shall appear, 
from an examiuatKin of the evidence, that Sir John Ilariinglon did aifoid 
to his brother the means of maintainiiig, educating, and hiiiiging up his 
children accordiii/ to their condition ol life ; and that the father had no 
means of his own, at all adequate to that purpose ; that llii', assistance 
was regular and systematic, and not confined to casual picsents, the repe¬ 
tition of which could not be relied upon ; that lie held out to his brother 
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pro tanio ; i and, if the diflerence between the amounts 
be slight, it may be deemed a complete satisfaction or 
ademption.® But if the difference be large and impor- 


and his family, that they were to look to him for their future provision,— 
it will surely follow, if that were material, that tSir John Harrington had 
so acted towards the children as to impose upon himself a moral obligation 
to provide for them, and that the children were in fact maintained by him, 
and not by their father. But it has been said, that Sir John Barrington 
would not have been guilty of any breach of moral duty, if he had per¬ 
mitted the property to descend to his brother. Undoubtedly, he would 
not, because that would have been a very rational mode of providing for 
the children ; but, if he had reason to suppose, that his brother would act 
so unnaturally as to leave the property away from his children. Sir John 
Barrington would have been guilty of a breach of moial duty towards the 
children, in leaving the property absolutely to their father. I should, there¬ 
fore, feel great difficulty in coming to a conchisiun, that Sir John Barring¬ 
ton had not placed himself in locopai’mfis to these children, if I thought 
every thing necessary for that purpose, which the Vice-Chancellor has 
thought to be so. Adopting, however, a.s I do, the definition of Lord El¬ 
don, I proceed to consider, whether Sir John Barrington did mean to put 
himself in/oro to the children, so far as related to their future 

provision. Parol evidence has been offered upon two points; first, to 
prove the affirmative of this proposition ; secondly, to prove by declarations 
and acts of Sir John Barrington, that he intended the provision made by 
the settlement should be in substitution of that made by the will. That 
such evidence is admissible fur the first of these purposes, appears to me 
necessarily to flow from the rule of presumption. If the acts of a party 
standing in loco jimrolis raise, in Equity, a presumption, which could not 
arise from the same acts of another person, not standing in that situation, 
evidence must be admissible to prove or disprove the facts, upon which 
the presumption is depended, namely, whether in the language of Lord 
Eldon, lie hud meant to put himself in loco parentis ; and, as the fact to be 
tried is the intention of the party, his declarations, as well as his acts, 
must be admissible fur that purpose. Andjf the evidence establish the 
fact, that Sir John Barrington did mean to place himself in loco parentis^ 
it will not he material to consider whether his dcelaratiuns of intention, as 
to the particular provision in question, be admissible per sc, because the 
presumption against the double portions, which in that case, will arise, be¬ 
ing attempted to be TObutted by parol testimony, may bo supported by 
evidence of the same kind.” 

^ Pym t\ Lockycr, C> Myliic & Uraig, 529; Kirk r. Eddowes, 3 Hare, 
509; Ante, ^ 1105, and note. 

3 Ibid; Platt v. Platt, 3 Sim. 513 ; Lord Durham v. Wharton, 3 Cl. 
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tant, there, the presumption of an intention, of sub- 


Finn. 14G. Suisse r. Lord Lowtlicr, The (English) Jurist, April 1,1843; 
S. C. 2 Hare, R. 421, 432, 438; 5 Myliie & Craig, 29. In this last case, 
Lord Cottcnham said : “ All the decisions nnon questions of double por¬ 
tions depend upon the declared or piesmned intention of the donor. The 
l)rcsumpiion of etinity i-s against double portions, because it is not thought 
probable, when the object appears to be to make a provision, and that ob¬ 
ject has been eirected by one instrument, that the repetition, of it in a 
sccutid should be intended as an addition to the first. The second provi¬ 
sion, ilierefoie, is presumed to be intended as a substitution for, and not as 
an addition to, that first given ; hut, when the gift is a mere bounty, there 
i-3 no ground for raising any presumption of intention as to its amount, al¬ 
though such amount be comprised i. two or more gifts. The first ques¬ 
tion to he asked is, whether the sums given are to be considered as 
portions, or -s mere gifts ; and, upon this subject, certain rules have been 
laid down all intended to ascertain and to work out the intention of the 
giver. In tlm case of a parent, a legacy to a child is presumed to he in¬ 
tended to be a portion; because providing for the child is a duty which the 
relative situation of tlio parlies im[»oses upon the parent: but that duty, 
which is imposed upon a parent, may he assumed by another, who for any 
reason, thinks proper to place himself, in that respect, in the place of a 
parent; and, when that is so, the same presumption arises again.st his in¬ 
tending a first gift to take effect as well a.s a second ; because botli in such 
cases, are considered to be portions. AVJieiher the donor h.id, for this 
purpose, assumed the office of a parent, so as to inve&t hi.s gift with the 
character of a portion, may be proved by extrinsic ('videnco, such as the 
general conduct of the donor towanis the children, or by intrinsic evidence 
from the nature and terms of the gift. If the former be alone relic.l upon, 
it may prevail, although it should appear that the donor did not assume all 
the duties of a parent, or cfreclually perforin tlioso which ho had under¬ 
taken : the question being, merely, whether the facts proved fairly lead to 
the conclusion that lie intended to provide a portion for the child, and not 
merely to bestow a gift. Upon this point, Powys v. Mansfield, founded 
upon Carver v. Rowles, 2 Russ. & Myhic, .‘101, and many other cases, is 
conclusive. Such evidence of general conduct towards the child is of far 
less importance than that which relates to the pecuniary provision for it, 
whether that be found in the instruments enntaining tlie gifts or in c.xlriii- 
sic circumstaiicrs, and as part of sucli extrinsic circnuisiai.fT.'?, the general 
conduct of the donor towards the family, and particularly towards the 
other children of it, may, very properly, be included in the consideration 
of bis object and intentions. 
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stituting the portion of the legacy, will not be allowed 
to prevail* 


1 See 1 Roper on Legacies, by White, cli. 0, ^ 1, p. 324; Shudal v. 
Jekyll, 2 Atk. 5IG, 510; Debeze v. Mann, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 164; S. C. 

1 Cox, R. 346; Tiimmer v. Bayne, 7 Ves. 515 to 518; Ex parte Pye, 
18 Ves. 140, 152 to 154 ; Powys v. Mansfield, 6 Sim. 328; Weall v. Rice, 

2 Russ. & Myine, 251, 267, 268; Jones e. Morgan, 2 Youngc & Coll. 

403, 412. In this case Lord Abinger said, he knew of no distinction as to 
this point, wlictlier the portion was by a will or by a deed. In Wharton 
V. Earl of Durham, 3 Myine & Keen, 479, Lord Brougham said : “ It is 
equally certain, and flows equally from the same principles, that we are 
not to weigh in golden scales ibc provisions made, and to determine against 
adempiion, merely becansc the two diflTer in amount, or even in kind. A 
difference of amount has never been held siifTicient proof of accumulation ; 
and it has been distinctly hold, that the circumstance of the sums being 
payable at different times, and other indifferences, so they be slight, saj 
the books, will tiot countervail the general presumption of an intention to 
adeem. The cases of Ex parte Pye and Ex parte Duhost, before Lord 
Eldon, Ilarloi'p r. llartopp, before Sir William Grant, and the discussion 
of the question raised on Sir Joseph Jekyll's will, in favor of his niece, 
suflictently illustrate this proposition. Neverilieless, no case has gone so 
far as to show, that a difference, such ns the one in this case, will have no 
effect upon the application of the principle; a difference no less th.in this, 
that the one portion would have gone to the issue of any marriage con- 
tracU’d hy the child, while the other was confined to the offspriug of a 
single bed. On the contrary, the cases, especially Hoome r. Houme, Baugh 
V. Read, and Spinks v. Robins, show, that diifercnces not greater than this, 
perhaps less considerable, will suffice to exe.ludc ademption. And one of 
those oases, (Haogh v. Head.) though ill reported, shows the impossibility 
of extending the princi|ile of ademption to a legacy, where the provision 
subsequently made was expressed to he in satisfaction of a different claim. 
The child was entitled to XT,800 under her grandfathei's will, and her 
father had Icfi her a legacy of .L‘H,()00. By her settlement, ihc husband 
covenanted to release the claim to her legacy of Xl,S00, in consideration 
of portion given hy the father, which was expressed to be in 

salisfueiion <if the graiulfaihct’s legacy. It is to be observed, iliat the 
question raised there, was not, wheihcr this should operate as a total 
adempiion of the X’8,00() legacy given by the father's will, but only pro 
tanto. However, the Court held it not even to be pro tanto an adempiion ; 
and yet, aficr satisfying the JC 1,800 of the graiulf.«llier*s will, there re¬ 
mained upwards of £ 3,000 over to go in adempiion of the father’s legacy.” 
[But this decision of laird Brougham, was reversed on appeal to the 
lluiise of Lords. iSee 3 Cl. & Finn, 146; 10 Bligb, N. S. 526.j 
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§ 1112’. The ground of this doctrine seems to be, 
that every such legacy is to be presumed as intended 
by the testator to be a portion for the child or grand¬ 
child, whether called so or not; and that, afterwards, if 
he advances the same sum upon the chihTs marriage, 
or on any other occasion, ho does it to accomplish his 
original object, as a portion ; and that, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it ought to bo deemed an intended satis¬ 
faction or idemption of the legacy, rather than an 
intended double portion. And, where the sum advanced 
is less than the legacy, still it may fairly be presumed, 
that the testator, having acted merely in the discharge 
of a moral obligation, ma}^ from a change of his own 
views, or of his own circumstances, be satisfied that the 
portion ought to be Icss.^ 


1 Ibid.; Pym h. L jckyer, 5 Myliie & Craig, R. 20, 31, 35. Kirk v. 
Eddowes, 3 Hare, 509. See the remarks of Ijord Colleriliarn, ijiiuted ante, 
^ nil, note. The reasoning of Mr. Vice-l^liancelior Wigiaiii, in tSuise v. 
Lowlhcr, 2 Hare, 11. 421, 131, 435, upon the same ])oiiil, is important. 
He tliere said ; “ The language of the (Joun in those eases is, that it 
‘ leans against double portions,’ —a rule which, tliough sumelime.s called 
technical, Lord Cottenham, in Pym v. Lockyer, (5 Myinc & (’raig, 31, 40.) 
said, was founded on good sense, and could not be disregarded without 
disappointing the intentions of donors. But, although the j)resurnpiioti is, 
that a parent does not give a child a double portion, it does not follow that 
every sum of money which a parent may give, even to a child, is intended 
as a portion. The Court has never added up small sums, in order to show 
that, if the cdiild claims those sums, as well as the larger provision made 
for him by the parent, he would he taking a double (lortion. The question, 
whether the sums given are to bo taken as part of the child’s portion or 
not, has often ariuon; and if llie word ‘ portion,’ or ‘ provision,’ or any 
similar word, is used in the second gift, the Court has said, the use of 
that term showed that the sum was given as a provision or ‘ portion ’ for 
the child ; and then it is suinctimes regarded as a second portion, against 
which the Court presumes. According to Lord Cottenhnni's decision in 
Pym V. Lockyer, (for the first time deciding that point,) it is taken to be a 
satisfaction pro tanto. The older cases railier incline to the proposition. 
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§ 1113. Now, to say the least of it, this is extremely 
artificial reasoning, and such as an ingenuous mind may 


that, if it were a portion, though less than the portion given by any for¬ 
mer instrument, it was to be taken as satisfaction in toto. The reasoning, 
however, is, that the use of the word ‘ portion,’ or ‘ provision,’ or any simi¬ 
lar word, shows that the testator meant to repeat his former gift, and then 
the rule applies. In the case of persons not being parent and child, but 
assumed to stand in loco parentis, the word ‘ portion,’ or ‘ provision ’ has 
been used for a dilTerent purpose. It has been used in order to show that 
the party intended to place himself in that situation, and to establish a 
quasi parental character; and, when that was done, the rule as to double 
portions has been applied. But, if there is a simple gift, and the donor has 
not acted towards the donee in a way to show that he has assumed a par¬ 
ticular character, — a quasi parental situation, — in that case, it is nothing 
more than mere bounty to a stranger. I am not aware of any technical 
sense of the word ‘ provision,’ upon which stress has been laid, except in 
the cases to which 1 have adverted. No question can arise on the eflect ot 
a gift in the nature of a portion, in any such sense, on these bequests of 
tlio Marquis to Suisse. In the doctrine with regard to double portions, 
some principles have, however, been laid down, which bear very strongly 
upon the case before me. The rule of presumption, as I before said, is 
against double portions as between parent and child ; and the reason is 
this : a parent makes a certain provision for his children by his will, if they 
attain twenty-one, or marry, or require to be settled iii life; he afterwards 
makes an advancement to a particular child. Looking at the ordinary 
dealings of mankind, the (h)urt conclndes that the parent docs not, when 
he makes that advancement, intend the will to remain in full force, and that 
he has satisfied in his lifetime tho obligation which he would otherwise 
have discharged at his death ; and, having come to that conclusion, as the 
result of general experience, the Court acts upon it, and gives cll'ect to the 
presumption, that a double portion was not intended. If, on the other 
hand, there is no such relation, cither natural or artificial, the gift proceeds 
from the more bounty of tho testator; and there is no reason within tho 
knowledge of the Court for cutting off anyiliing which has in terms been 
given. The testator may give a certain sum by one instrument, and pre¬ 
cisely the same sum by another; there is no reason why the Court should 
assign any limit to that bounty, which is wholly arbitrary. The Court, as 
between strangers, treats several gifts as, pwHtt /dcie, cumulative. The 
consequence is, as Lord Eldon observed, (18 Ves. 117,) that a natural 
child, will* is ill law' a stranger to tho father, stands in a belter situation 
than a legitimate child ; for the advancement in the case of tho natural 
child is nut, jmina facie, an ademption. 

45* 
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* 

find it extremely difficult to follow. Lord Eldon has so 
characterized it. After admitting it to he the unques¬ 
tionable doctrine of the Court, that, where a parent 
gives a legacy to a child, not stating the purpose with 
reference to which he gives it, the Court understands 
him as giving it as a portion, he has strongly remark¬ 
ed : * And, by a sort of artificial rule, in the application 
of which legitimate’ children have been very harshly 
treated, upo i an artificial notion that the father is pay¬ 
ing a debt of nature, and a sort of feeling, upon what 
is called a leaning against double portions, if the fiither 
afterwards advances a portion on the marriage of that 
child, though of less amount, it is a satisfaction of the 
whole or ia part. And, in some cases, it has gone a 
length consistent with the principle, but showing the 
fallacy of much of the reasoning, that the portion, 
though much less than the legacy, has been held a 
satisfiiction in some instances, upon this ground, that 
the father, owing what is called a debt of nature, is the 
judge of that provision by which he means to satisfy it; 
and although, at the time of making the will, he thought 
he could not discharge that debt with less than £10,- 
000, yet, by a change of his circumstances and of his 
sentiments upon moral obligation, it may be satisfied 
by the advance of a, portion of £6,000.”^ In addition 


* Ex parte Pye, and Ex parte Dubost, 18 Vos, ISl. — It ia not a little 
remarkable, that the Lord Chancellor, in Ilartop v. Whitmore, (1 P. Will. 
683,) should have said : “ If a father gives a daughter a portion by his 
will, and afterwards gives to the same daughter a portion in marriage, this, 
bif ihe laws of all othur nations, as well as of Great Britain, is a revocation 
of the portion given by the will; fur it will not be intended, unless proved, 
that the father designed two portions to one child.” AVe should be glad 
to know where the learned Chancellor found such a rule recognized by all 
nations. See also VVcall v, Kice, 2 Kuss. & Mylne, 351, 3C7; Ante, 
^ 1110, note. y 
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to this Strong language, it may be added, that Courts 
of Equity make out this sort of doctrine, not upon any 
clear intention of the testator, anywhere expressed by 
him. But they first create the intention, and then 
make the parent suggest all the morals and equities of 
the case, upon their own artificial modes of reasoning, 
of which it is not too much to say, that scarcely any 
testator could ever have dreamed.^ 


1 Lord Thurlow, io Grave v. Salisbury, (1 Rro. Ch. R. 425,426,) spoke 
in express disapprobation of the doctrine. “The Court,” said he, “has 
however, certainly presumed against double portions; and,although it has 
encouraged that conjecture with a degree of sharpness, 1 cannot quite 
reconcile myself to it; whenever an express provision is made directly, or as 
a portion, by a parent or person in loco parentis, 1 will not displace the 
rule laid down by wiser men, that it shall be a satisfaction, however reluct¬ 
ant I maybe to follow it.” On the other hand, Sir John Leach, in Weall 
V. Rice, 2 Russ. & Mylno, R. 251, 267, thought the rule right; and Lord 
Brougliam, in Wharton v. The Earl of Durham, 3 Mylne & Keen, 478, 
expressed a similar .opinion, lie said; “ That the presumption of law 
is against doublo portions, no one questions, any more than that the rule 
is founded on good sense. For the parent, being only bound, by a duty 
of imperfect obligation, to make provision for the child, and being the sole 
judge of what that provision shall be, must, generally speaking, be sup¬ 
posed, when he makes a second arrangement by settlement or otherwise, 
to put it in the stead of a former ono made by will, and not to do that 
twice over, which no law could compel him to do once. Nevertheless, as 
has oftentimes happened with legal principles, there has beet) a tendency 
to push the presumption, once established beyond the bounds, which the 
principle it was founded upon would reasonably warrant; and, because 
the doctrine was sound, that a second provision should be taken as substi¬ 
tutionary fur a former one, it seems to have been almost concluded, that it 
never could be accumulative. At least, the leaiyng of tlie Courts has fre¬ 
quently gohe so far as to make violent presumptions against the conclu¬ 
sions to be plainly drawn from facts indicating an intention, which exclud¬ 
ed the general supposition of ademption; and observations have been more 
than once made in this place, indicating the opinion of the Court, that the 
principle had been pressed quite far enough, and ought to receive no more 
extension. The rule then, as it now stands, must be taken to be this : — 
the secoad provision will be held to adeem the first, — say the marriage 
portion to adeem the legacy, — unless, from the circumstances of the case, 
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§ 1114. It has been supposed, that the origin of this 
particular doctrine is to be found in the Civil Law, and 
that it was transferred from hence into the Equity Ju¬ 
risprudence of England.! Eut Lord Thurlow has ex¬ 
pressed a doubt, whether the doctrine of the Civil Law 
proceeds so far, and whether it is there taken up on the 
idea of a debt, or is not rather considered as a presump¬ 
tion, repcllable by evidence.^ The language attributed 
to his Lordship on this occasion, seems not exactly to 
express his true meaning; for, in the Equity Jurispru¬ 
dence of England, the presumption may be rebutted by 
evidence.^ llis meaning probably was, that the matter 
was a mere matter of presumption, arising from the 
whole circumstances of the will; and that there was no 
such rule in the Civil Law, as that in English Jurispru¬ 
dence, namely, that, j)rima facicy such a portion, subse¬ 
quently given, w\as an ademption of the legacy. No one 
can doubt, that, in many cases, such a presumption may 
arise from the circumstances. As, for example, in a case 


an intention appears, that the child, or other person, towards whom the 
testator has placed himself in loro parentis, shail take both; and there is 
to be no leaning, still less any straining, against inferring sucJi an intention 
from circumstances, any more in this than in any other case.” The case 
of Wharton v. The I'.arl of ^urham was reversed in the House of Lords. 
3 Cl. & Tinn. MO ; 10 Illigh, It. 526. But it left the general principle 
untouched. See also Tym v. Lockyer, 5 Mylno & Craig, K. 24, 34, 35, 
and Suisse «. Lord Lowther, 2 Hare, It. 421, 431, 435; Kirk v. ICddowes, 
3 Hare, 500; Ante, ^ 112, and note. 

t Sec Ante, ^ 1108. ' 

2 Grave v. Salisbury, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 427. 

3 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, I’t. 2, ch. 1, note (</) ; Debeze v. Mann, 2 Bro. 
Ch. It. 165, 510 ; S. C. 1 Cox, II. 310; Shndall e. Jekyll, 2 Atk. 512 ; 
Trimmer v. Bayne, 7 V'^es. 515 to 518 ; 1 Koper on Legacies, by White, 
ch. 0, ^ 2, p. 33S to ,353 ; Ellison v. Cookson, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 252, 307; 
S. C. 3 Bro. Ch. R. 00; 1 Ves. jr. 100; 2 Cox. R. 220; Guy v. Sharpe* 

1 Mylne & Keen, 580. 
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put in tho Civil Law. A father by liis will devised cer¬ 
tain lands to his daughter, and afterwards gave the 
same lands to her as a marriage portion. It was held 
to be an ademption of the devise. Filia legatormn non 
habet aclionem, si m, qtm ei in tesiamento reliquit, virus 
pater jiosiea in dotem dederit} So, it was held in the same 
law, to bo a revocation of the legacy of a debt, if it was 
afterwards collected of the debtor by tho testator in his 
lifetime. The like rule was applied, where, after tho de¬ 
vise of specific property, the testator alienated in his 
lifetime.2 Testator siqtcrvivens, si cam rem, qiiam reli- 
queraty vendiderily extinguitvr Jideicommissvm? These cases 
are so obvious, as necessary and intentional ademptions 
of the legacies, that they require no artificial rules of 
interpretation to expound the intent. And yet tho 
Civil Law was so far from favoring ademptions, that, 
even in these cases it admitted proof th;it the testator 
did net intend to adeem tho legaey; the rule being. Si 
rem siiam higavcnt iestatory posteaqne earn alicnaverit; si 
non adimendi animo veudidity ni/iitominiis dehcri} And 
again; Si ran smni testator lajaverit camquc necessitate 
iirgente alknaverlty Jidcivomnnssiim peti possCy nisi qwo- 
betnVy adi/nerc ci testuioran voluisse. Prohationan autan 
nmtatic voluntatis ah hicrcdibus exigendam.^ These cases 
arc suflicicnt to sliow, how widely^variant the doctrine 
on this subject is in the Civil Law from that which now 
prevails in Equity.® 


1 Cod. Lib. C, tit. 37,1. 11; 2 Doraat, B. 4, tit. S, ^ 11, art, 11. 

3 Domnt, H, 4, tit. 2, § 11, art. 12 to 14, 22. 

3 Id. ^ II, art. 13, note; Potiticr, Band. Lib. 34, til. 4, n. 6, 2. 

4 Just. r.il). 2, tit. 20, ^ 10; Kl. ^ 10, 11. 

^ lliff. Lili. 32, tit. 3,1. 11, § 12 ; Polhicr, Band. Lib. 34, tit. 4, n. 8. 

^ See Puihier, Patid. Lib. 31, tit. 4, n.B tu 10. — Many cases like these 
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§ 1115. There are, however, in Equity Jurisprudence, 
certain established exceptions to this doctrine of con¬ 
structive satisfaction, or ademption of legacies which 
deserve particular notice. In the first place, it does not 
apply to the case of a devisee of a mere residue ; for it 
has been said, tliat a residue is always changing. It 
may amount to something or be nothing; and therefore 
no fair presumption can arise of its being an intended sa¬ 
tisfaction or ademption.* [But in a late important*case in 


have been adjudfied precisely in llie surne way in Equity Jurisprudence, as 
they were in the Civil Law. Thus, -in alienation by the testator in his 
lifetime, of the subject-matter of a Icp’cy of the same thinp. Humbling v. 
Lister, Ambler, 11. lOi. So, the receipt or recovery of a debt, due by the 
legatee, which had been bequcaiiied to him, is an ademption of a leijacy of 
the same debt, llidcr v. Wager, 3 P. Will. ; 3 Madd. Cb. Pi. 74 to 
78; 1 Roper on Legacies, by White, cb. ^ 1, p. 38(i to.'ll.'t. 

1 Watson r. The Earl of Lincoln, Ambler, U. S37; Farnbain o. Phil¬ 
lips, 3 Aik. 31G ; ISinilb v. Strong, 4 IJio. Cb. K. lO.l ; l)d\y& i*. iloueber 
3 Y. & C. E\ch. ^507 ; Ereemaiiile, r. Raokps. 5 Ves. 7!). — It was said 
by Lord Hardwickc, in Farnliam v. Phillips, ('J Atk. 31G,) tliat there is no 
case, wliere the devise has been of a rc-fidne, O^r that is uncertain, and, 
at the lime of the testator's death, may be more or less,) in wbieh a sub¬ 
sequent portion given has been held to bo an ademption of a legacy. 
This seems now, accordingly, to be the established constriiclion. Smith 
V. Strong, 4 Pro. Ch. U. 4U3 ; Watson i>. Kail of Lincoln, Ambler, R. 
325, and .Mr. lilunl’s notes (1) to (o) ; Froemanlle e. Rankes, 5 V<;s. 7i); 
2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4,Pt. 9,ch. 1, § 1, note (a.) Is there, in this respect, any 
diflference between the gift of a residue, as an ademption of a legacy, and 
the gift of a residue, as an advanoement or satisfaction /)ro tanlo, of a por¬ 
tion fcceured by a marriage seillemcni? In Devosc w. Poritet, 1 (Jox, It. 
168, S. C. Prec. in Cb. by Finch, 210, note, it was held, that bequest of a 
residue was not any satisfaction of a pecuniary marriage portion, even 
though there w.as, in the same will, a bc(|uest of specific pensonal property 
to the party, e.xceeding the stipulated portion. JSec also Berigough v. 
Walker, 15 Ves. 513, .714; 1 Iloper on Legacies, by White, ch. (i, ^ 1, p. 
226 ; Ackworlh v. Ackworlb, 1 Rro. Cb. 307, note. How would it be 
in the case of a setliement, stipulating fur a portion and that if any ad> 
vancement should be made in the lifetime of the parent, it should be a part 
satisfaction, unless expressly declared in writing to the contrary; and 
then a legacy of a residue to the parly entitled to such a portion 1 Would 
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the House of Lords, it has been held, after a full review 
of all the authorities, that the bequest of a residue will, 
according to its amount, be a satisfixction of a portion, 
either in full, or pro ianio, and the earlier cases to the 
contrary were not approved.^] 

§ 1116. Another exception to this doctrine of con¬ 
structive ademption of legacies, may be gathered from 
the qualification already annexed to the enunciation of 
it in the preceding pages. It is there limited to the 
case of a parent, or of a person standing in loco paroMs? 
In relation to parents, it is applicable only to legitimate 
children; and in relation to persons, standing in loco 
parentis, it is also applicable generally to legitimate 
children only, unless the party has voluntarily placed 
himself in loco parentis to a legatee, not standing either 
naturally o.- judicially in that predicament. All other 
persons arc, in contemplation of law, treated as stran¬ 
gers to the testator.^ 

§ HIT. But this doctrine of the constructive ademp- 


il be a satisfiiciion or not? See 2 llopcr on Legacies, by White, ch. 18, 
^ 3, p. 95, &c.; Ante. ^ 1110, and note (1). In the case of a portion 
secured by settlement, a distributive share, in a case of intestacy, to the 
full amount of the portion, will be deemed a satisfaction j Ante, § 1110. 
and note ; Aloulson v. Moulson, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 82; 2 Roper oh Legacies, 
by White, ch. i , ^ , p. 105 to 108. But it will not be deemed a satis¬ 
faction of a clause in a marriage settlement, respecting an advancement m 
the III •time. I the settler. Ante, ^ 1109, and note ; 2 lioper on Legacies 
by W'^liite, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 105 to 108 ; Garthshorc v. Chalie, 10 Ves. 15. 

1 Lady Thynne v. Earl of Glcngall, 2 House of Lords Cases, 131 ; 12 
Jur. 805. 

It has been applied to an uncle. Gill’s Estate, 1 Parsons, Eq. R. 1.30. 
To a brother. Richards v. Humphreys, 15 Pick. 133. 

3 See Ante, ^ 1111, note (1,) and Powys r. Mansfield, 6 Sim. 528; 
S. C. 3 Mylne & (’raig, R. 359; Pym v. Lockyer, 5 Mylne & Craig, 29, 
34, 35, 40 ; Suisse v. Ijowther, 2 Hare, R. 421, 431, 435 ; Ante, ^ 1113, 
a:ul note. 
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tion of legacies, has never been applied to legacies to 
mere strangers,^ unless under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances, such as where the legacy is given for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, and the portion is afterwards, in the 
lifetime of the party, given exactly for the same pur¬ 
pose, and for none other.® Except in cases standing 
upon such peculiar circumstances, and which, therefore, 
seem to present a vefy cogent presumption of an inten¬ 
tional ademption, the rule prevails, that a legacy to a 
stranger, legitimate or illegitimate, is not adeemed by 
a subsequent portion or advancement in the lifetime of 
the testator, without some expression of such intent 
manifested in the instrument, or by some writing accom¬ 
panying the portion or advancement.® 

§ 111b. The reason commonly assigned for this doc¬ 
trine is, that, as there is no such obligation upon such a 
testator to provide for the legatee, as subsists between 
a parent and child, no inference can arise, that the tes¬ 
tator intended, by the subsequent gift or advancement, 
to perform any such duty in iwmsenii^ instead of per¬ 
forming it at his death; and there is no reason why a 
person may not be entitled to as many gifts as another 


1 1 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 0, ^ 2, p. 329 ; Pym w. Lockyer, 
5 Mylne & Craig, 24, 34, 35, 46; Suisse v. Lowtlier, 2 Hare R. 424, 
434, 435. See the remarks of Mr. Yicc-Chancellur Wigram, cited, Ante, 
^ 1112, note. 

3 Oebeze v. Mann, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 1C5, 519, 521; S. C. 1 Cox, 340 ; 
Monck V. Lord Monck, 1 B. & Bealt. 303; Rosowcll v. Bennett, 3 Atk. 
77 ; Roome n. Roome, 3 Aik. 181. 

3 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. G, ^ % p. 331 to 33G; Sliudall v. 
Jekyil, 2 Atk. 516 ; Bowcll v. Cleaver, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 500; Ex parte Du- 
bost, 18 Yes. 152, 153 ; Whelherby v. Dixon, Cooper, Eq. R. 279 ; Grave 
V. Lord Salisbury, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 425 ; 18 Yes. 152 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, 
Pt. 1, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (a). 
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may choose to bestow .upon him.^ That this reasoning 
is extremely unsatisfactory, as well as ar^ficial, may be 
unhesitatingly pronounced. It leads to this extraordi¬ 
nary conclusion, that a testator, in intendment of law, 
means to be more bountiful to strangers than to his 
own children; that, by a legacy to his children, he 
means not to gratify his feelings or affections, but 
merely to perform his duty; but that, by a legacy to 
strangers, he means to gratify his feelings, affections, or 
caprices, without the slightest reference to his duty. 
What makes the doctrine still more difficult to be sup¬ 
ported upon any general reasoning is, that grandchild¬ 
ren, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces, 
as well as natural children, are deemed strangers to the 
testator in the sense of the rule (unless he has placed 
himself towards them in loco panntin) \ and that they 
are in a better condition, not only than legitimate child¬ 
ren, but even than they would be if the testator for¬ 
merly a(;le(l in loco parenlis.- Considerations and con¬ 
sequences like these, may well induce us to pause upon 
the original propriety of the doctrine. It is, however, 
so generally established, that it cannot be shaken, but 
])y overthrowing a mass of aiithoritjq which no judge 
w^oiild feel himself at liberty to disregard.^ 

• 1 lloiicr on Legacies, by Wliiio, cli. (S, ^*2, p. 331,333; Pytn v. 
LocLyor, r> Mylnc & Craig Ui), 31, 35 ; Ante, ^ lllC, and note; Suisse r. 
Lowlher, ‘J JIare, U. -101, -131,435. 

® Ibid.; Kx pirtc Diibost, 18 Vcs. 15il, 153; Ante, ^ 1111, and note 
(»), as to who is to he deemed to stand in loco pafcvtis. Sec also Powvs 
r. Mansfield, fi Sirn. R. 508; S. C. 3 Mylnc & Craig, R. 355); liuoker t*. ^ 
Allen, 0 Russ. ^ My. 270. 

3 Questions of anotber nature often arise, as what constitutes an ad¬ 
vancement of a ubild, witliin the meaning of that term in the Statute of 
Distributions, (Odd and 23d (Mtarles II., ch. 10.) The piincip.il c.ases on 
the subject will be found collected in 1 Madd. Cli. Pr. 507, 510. 
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§ 1119. The third and last class of cases to which we 
have alluded, as connected with the doctrine of satisfac¬ 
tion, is, where a legacy is given to a creditor. And 
here, the general rule is, that where the legacy is equal 
to, or greater in amount than an existing debt, where 
it is of the same nature; where it is certain, and not 
contingent; and where no particular motive is as¬ 
signed for the gift;, in all such cases the legacy is 
deemed a satisAiction of the debt.^ The ground of this 
doctrine is, that a testator shall be presumed to be just, 
before he is kind or generous. And, therefore, although 
a legacy is gcriorally to bo taken as a gift, yet, when 
it is to a creditor, it ought to be deemed to be an act of 
justice, and not of bounty, in the absence of nil counter¬ 
vailing circumstances, according to the maxim of the 
civil law. Debitor non 'prevsinniiirr tlonarc.^ 

§ 1120. Some of the observations which have been 
already msido, apply, although with diminished force, to 
this class of cases. For, where a man has assets, suffi¬ 
cient both for justice and generosity, and where the 
language of the instrument imports a donation, and not 
a payment, it seems difficult to say, why the ordinary 
meaning of the words should not prevail.'"^ Whoi e the 
sum is precisely the same with the debt, it may be ad¬ 
mitted, that there arises some presumption, and, under 
many circumstances, it may be a cogent presumption 
of an intention to pay the debt. But, where the legacy 


. 1 e Fonbl. Eq. R. 4, Pt. 1, cli. 1,^5, note (/) ; TalliDtt v. Duke of 
* Shrewsbury, Free. Cli. 394; Ward v. Cofliold, 1 Dev. Eq. 108 ; Jefla v. 
Wood, 2 P. VVin. 131, 132. 

2 Ibid.; Kawlins v. PoWell, 1 P. Will. 229. See the distinction between 
cases of debts paid in full before and after the will, 3 Hare, R. 281, 298, 

3 See Chauncey’s case, 1 P. Will. 410, and Mr. Cox’s note (1); Fowler 
V. Fowler, 3 P. Will. 354. 
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is greater than the debt, the same force of presumption 
certainly docs not exist; and, if it is less than the debt, 
then (as we shall presently see) the presumption is ad¬ 
mitted to be gone. 

§ 1121. It is highly probable that this doctrine was 
derived from the civil law, where it is clearly laid down, 
but with limitations and qualifications in some respects 
different from those which are recognized in Equity 
Jurisprudence.^ Where the debt was absolutely due, 
and for the same precise sum, a legacy to the same 
amount was deemed a satisfaction of it. But, if there 
was a difference, even in the time of payment, between 
the debt and the legacy, the latter was not a satisfac¬ 
tion. Sin aulem, ncqtie modoj ncqnc lemporc^ neque condi- 
Hone, neque loco, dehiliim diffcmlur, imitile cst Icgalim? And 
so, if the legacy was more than the debt, it seems that 
it was not a satisfaction. Qiioticns dcUtor creditori suo 
legaret, ita inutile esse legabm, si nihil inieresset crcdiloris 
ex Mamento poilus agerc, quam cx prisiind ohligaiionc? 

§ 1122. But, although the rule, as to a legacy being 
an ademption of a debt, is now well established in 
equity,** yet it is deemed to have so little of a solid 
foundation, either in general reasoning, eras a just inter¬ 
pretation of the intention of the testator, that slight cir¬ 
cumstances have been laid hold of to escape from it, and 
to create exceptions* to it.-*’ The rule, therefore, is not 
allowed to prevail, where the legacy is of less amount 


’ Poihier, Panel. Lib. 34, tit. 3, n. 30 to 31. 

2 Polhior, Panel. Lib. 31, tit. 3, n. 31; Dijj. Lib. 30 (Lib. prim, de Leg.) 

tit. 1, 1. Inst. Lib. 2, tit. 20, 14. 

3 Potliier, Pand, Lib. 31, tit. 3, n. 33. 

^ See Eaton v. Ilarton, 2 Hill, 570. Fitch w. Peckhain, 10 Verm. 150. 
* See Goodlelluw v. Ilurchcit, 2 Vern. 2‘J8, and Mr. Kaiiliby’s note; 
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than the debt, even as a satisfaction fro ianto; nor 
where there is a difference in the times of payment of 
the debt and of the legacy j ^ nor where they arc of a 
different nature as to the subject-matter or as to the 
interest therein; ® nor where a particular motive is as¬ 
signed for the gift; nor where the debt is contracted 
subsequently to the will; nor where the legacy is con¬ 
tingent or uncertain nor where there is an express 
direction in the will for the payment of debts,nor 
where the bequest is of a residue /’ nor where the debt 
is a negotiable security;® [nor where the legacy is 
given to the creditor’s wife]; nor where the debt is 
upon an open and running uccount.® And as to a debt, 
strictly so called, there is no difference, whether it is a 
debt due to a stranger or to a child.** 

§ 1123. On the other hand, where a creditor leaves a 
legacy to his debtor, and cither takes no notice of the 


Chauncey’s case, 1 P. Will. 410, Mr. Cox’s note (1); Nichols w. Judkin, 
2 Atk. 301; Richardson v. Grecso, 3 Aik. 08 ; Hales v. Darrell, 3 Beavan, 
321; Edelen v. Dent, 2 Gill & Johns. 18.0 ; 2 lioper on Legacies, by 
White, ch. 17, p. 28 to 67; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, Pt. I, ch. 1, § 5, notc(/); 
Bell V. Coleman, 6 Madd. R. 22. 

1 Van Riper v. Van Riper, 1 (/rcen’s Ch. 1. 

2 Cloud V. Clinkenbeard, 8 Jl. Monroe, 397. • 

3 Dey V. Williams, 2 Dev. & Batt. Eq. R. 00. 

4 Strong , 0 . Williams, 12 Mass. 391. 

5 Barrett v, Beckford, 1 Ves. .'519; Devese v. Poiitent, 1 Cox, 188; 
S. C. Prec. ('ll. by I’lnch, 240, note. 

6 Carr v. Estalnookc, 3 Ves. 504. 

7 Hall V. Plill, 1 Dru. & War. 94 ; Mulheran v. Gillespie, 12 W'^end. 349. 

8 Rawlins v. Powell, 1 P. Will. 229. 

9 Tolson «. Collins, 4 Ves. 483.—The principal cases on this Subject 
will he found collected in 2 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 17, p. 28 to 
67; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 4, Pt. 1, ch. 1, ^ 5, note (/); Goodfcllow v. Burchett, 
2 Vern. 298 ; Mr. Raithby’s note ; (jhaoncey’s case, 1 P. Will, 410, Mr. 
Cox’s note; 2 Madd. Cb. Pr. 33 to 49; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 1, 
5 2, p. 114 to 110. 
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debt, or leaves his intention doubtful, Courts of Equity 
will not deem the legacy as either necessarily or prima 
facie evidence of an intention to release or extinguish 
the debt; but they will require some evidence, either 
on the face of the will, or aliunde, to establish such an 
intention.^ 

§ 1123 a. Closely allied to the subject of election and 

satisfaction in cases of legacies, is the doctrine as to 

• 

what is called the cumulation of legacies, or when and 
under what circumstances legacies given by different 
instruments or Avills are to be deemed cumulative or 
not. The general rule here is, that where legacies are 
given by di He rent instruments, the presumption is, 
prima facie, that two legacies are intended, and that the 
last is not a mere repetition of the former — nor will 
the fact that each legacy is for the same amount in 
money operate to repel the presumption that they are 
cumulative, unless indeed there are other circumstances 
to repel it. As, for cxjxmple, if the testator connects a 
motive with both, and that motive is the same, the 
double coincidence will induce the Court to believe that 
repetition and not accumulation is intended. A fortiori, 
whore each instrument gives precisely the same thing, 
as a horse, or a coach, or a particular diamond ring; or 
the language shows by express declaration or natural 
implication, that the testator intends a more repetition, 
the presumption of accumulation is completely repelled.^ 

1 2 Roper on Lc"ticios, by White, ch. 17, p. 28; Iil. § 4, p. Cl to (JC. 

2 Hoolcy «. ll.'iitoii, 2 Bro. Cli. R. 390, note; IIemmin<r v. Clutlcr- 

biick, 1 Bligh, N. S. 479; Hunt v. Bruch, b ^ruibl. 11. 358; Suisse v. 
Lowther, 2 Hare, R. 43*2. In this last yusc, Mr. Vice-Chancellor Wigram 
said : “ On questions of repetition or accunuilalion, most of the judges 

have referred as Lord Eldon did, in the case of Hemming v. Giirrey, (2 
Sira. & St. 311; I Bligh, N. S. 479 ; .S. C. nom. Heniiog v. CJiitlcrbuck,) 

40* 
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to the judgment in Houley v. Hatton, (I 13ro. C. C. 390, n.,) as containing 
a sound exposition of the law upon the subject, — and in the case of Hurst 
V. Beach, (5 Madd. 358,) Sir John Leach drew his conclusion from the 
cases with great precision, Und, as it appears to me, with great accuracy; 
he stated the rule to be, that, where legacies ate given by different instru¬ 
ments, the presumption is prima facie, that two legacies are intended. 
But, inasmuch as if a tesUator were by one instnunent to give a particular 
ring, or horse, or specific chattel, and were, by another instrument, to 
give precisely the same thing, it would follow that the second must he a 
repetition, — so, if the bounty given by one instrument be, in terms, a re¬ 
petition of that whicli lias gone before, the Court has presumed that the 
second was intended to be repetition and not accumulation. It is clearly 
decided, howev r, that the mere fact that the amount is the same, is not 
such an identification of tlic second with the first as would prevent both 
from taking eflect as cumulative ; but if, in addition to the amounts being 
the same, the testator connects a motive with both, and the express motive 
is also the same, the double coidciuenee induces the Court to believe that 
repetition, and not accumulation, was intended. Except in such cases, 
and the class of cases to which I am about to advert, the Court does not 
infer that repetition was tlic object, unless it bo so declared, or it is to be 
collected fiam the words of the will itself. The presumption, in the case 
of several gifis by dilTereoi instriimenls, being in favor of accumulation, it 
is clear that the claim of the plaintiff in this case must be strengthened by 
any circumstances of difference between the two gifts, — whether it be 
found in the amount, — in the character in which it is given, — in the 
mode of employment,—in the exie.il of the interest, — or in the motive 
for the bounty. All these considerations tend, in the judgment of the 
Court, to support, the argument in favor of accumulation. Now, in the 
legacy to Suisse, by the last codicil, there is a particular description of 
Suisse, which imports a motive of a later dale than the former legacies ; 
he is described as “ an excellent man,” and the amount being different and 
less beneficial to Suisse than the amount of the previous gifts to him, this 
adds to the presumption already in his favor, that a distinct gift was intend¬ 
ed ; and the only question, therefore, is, whether there is any thing in the 
word “ provide,” as used in the last codicil, which should lead the'Court 
to the construction that the legacy is nut cumulative. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

/ 

APPLICATION OP PURCHASE-MONEY. 

§ 1124. It is in cases of trusts under wills also, that 
questions often arise, as to the payment of purchase- 
money to the trustees, and as to the cases in which the 
purchiiser is bound to look to the due application of pur¬ 
chase-money. This subject, therefore, although it may 
equally apply to other cases of trusts, created hrter 
hm, may be conveniently treated of in this place. It 
has been remarked by a very learned writer, that Courts 
of Equity have in part remedied the mischiefs (if they 
can Jje deemed mischiefs) arising from the admission of 
trusts, wdth respect to the cnlid quo trud or beneficiary, 
by making persons, paying money to the trustee, with 
notice of the trust, answerable in some cases for the 
proper application of it to the purposes of the trust. 
But at the same time, he thinks it questionable, whe¬ 
ther the admission of the doctrine is not, in general, 
productive of more inconvenience than real goodj for, 
although in many instances, it is of great service to the 
ecdtii qi(c trust, as it preserves his property from pecu- 
latign and other disasters, to which, if it were left to 
the mere discretion of the trustee, it would necessarily 
be subject; yet, on the other hand, it creates great em¬ 
barrassments to purchasers in many cases; and espe¬ 
cially, where, as in cases of infancy, the parties in 
interest arc incnpable of giving a valid assent to the 
receipt and application of the purchase-money by the 
trustee.* 

^ Mr. Butler’s note to Co. Litt. 290 b, note (1,) ^ 12; in Belfour v. 
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§ 1125. The doctrine is not universally true, that a 
purchaser, having notice of a trust, is bound to see 
that the trust is in all cases properly executed by the 
trustee. As applied to the cases of sales, authorized to 
be made by trustees for particular purposes, (which is 
the subject of our present inquiries,) the doctrine is not 
absolute, that the purchaser is bound to see that the 
money raised by the sale is applied to the very purposes 
indicated by the trust. On the contrary, there are 
many qualifications and limitations of the doctrine in 
its actual application to sales both of personal and of 
real estate. 

§ 1126. The best method of ascertaining the true 
nature and extent of these qualifications and limitations 
will be by a separate consideration of them, as applied 
to each kind of estate, since the rules which govern 
them, are, in some respects, dissimilar, owing to the 
greater power Avhich a testator has over his real, than 
he has over his personal estate.’ In regard to real 
estate, it is well known, that, at the Common Law, it 


Welland, 10 Ves. 156, Sir William Grant expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the doctrine, in the followino; terms: “ Tlie objection is, that, if they 
misemploy the price, the purchaser may bo called upon to pay the money 
over again; in other words, that the purchaser is bound to see to the 
application of the purchase-money. I think, the doctrine upon that fbiiit 
has been carried farther than any sound equitable principle will warrant. 
Where the act is a breach of duty in the trustee, it is very fit, that those 
who deal with him, should he afiected by an act, tending to defeat the 
trust, of which they have notice. But, where the sale is made !)y the 
trustee, in performance of his duty, it seems extraordinary that he should 
not be able to do, what one should think incidental to the right exercise 
of his power ; that is, to give a valid discharge for the purchase-money.” 
See also Mr. Sugden’s Kemarks, Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, ^ 1, p. 515, 
523 to 531, 7th edition. Id. 9th edit. ch. 11, vol. 2, p. 30 to 56. 

1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, p. 515, fth edit. Id. 0th edit. vol. 2, ch. 
1, p. 30. 
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was not bound, even for the specialty debts of the tes¬ 
tator, except in the hands of his heir; although, by a 
statute in England, (3 W. & M. ch. 14,) it is made 
liable for such debts in the hands of his devisee. But, 
as to simple contract debts, untit a very recent period, 
the real estate of deceased persons was not liable for 
the payment o^any such debts. The Statute of 3d and 
4th William IV., ch. 104, has made all such real estate 
liable, as assets in Equity, for the payment of all their 
debts, whether duo on simple contract or by specialty.^ 
In America, the law has been generally altered; and 
such real estate is made liable to the payment of all 
sorts of debts, as auxiliary to the personal assets. But, 
as to personal estate, it was at the Common Law, and 
still remains, in both countries, directly liable to the. 
payment of all debts ; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
it goes to the executors, as assets for creditors, to be 
applied in a duo course of administration.^ It is there¬ 
fore, in a strict sense, a trust fund for the payment of 
debts generally.^ We shall presently see, how this 
consideration bears upon the topic now under discus¬ 
sion. 

§ 1127. The general principle of Courts of Equity, 
in regard to the duty of purchasers, (not especially 
cxc||lited by any provision of the author of the trust,) 
in cases of sales of property, or charges on property 
under trusts, (for there is no difference, in point of law, 
between sales and charges,) to see to the application of 


^ Wiiliame's Law of Executors and Administrators, Pt. 4, B. 1, ch. 2, 
p. 1201, 2d edit. (1838.) 

^ fSugdon on Vendors, ch. 11, p. 516, 7lh edit.; Id. 9th edit. vol. 2,ch. 
11, p. 3. 

3 Ibid. 
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the purchase-money, is this; that, wherever the trust 
or charge is of a defined and limited nature, the pur¬ 
chaser must himself see, that the purchase-money is 
applied to the proper discharge of the trust; hut, wher¬ 
ever the trust is of a general and unlimited nature, he 
need not see to it.* Thus, for example, if a trust is 
created to sell for the payment of a portion, or of a 


1 1 Madd. Cl.. Pr. 352, 406 ; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 103; 1 Powell on Mort¬ 
gages, eh. 0, p. 214 to 250. Coventry & Rand’s edit. In Elliot v. Mer- 
rymari, Harnard. Ch. R. 78, (cited and approved in Shaw v. IJorrer, 1 
Keen, R. 574,) the Master of the Rolls said : “ The general rule is, that, 
if a trust directs that land should be sold for payment of debts generally, 
the purchaser is not bound to see that the money be rightly applied. If 
the trust directs that lands should be sold for the payment of certain debts, 
mentioning in particular to whom those debts are owing, the purchaser is 
bound to sec that the money is applied fur payment of those debts. The 
present case, indeed, does not fall within either of these rules, because 
here lands are not given to be sold for the payment of debt.<?, hut are only 
charged with such payment. However, the question is, whether that cir¬ 
cumstance makes any dilTerence, and his Honor was of opinion that it did 
not. And, if such a distinction was to be made, the consequence would 
be, that, whenever lands are charged with the payment of debts generally, 
they never could be discharged of that trust, without a suit in this court, 
which would be extremely inconvenient. No instances have been pro¬ 
duced, to show that, in any other respect, the charging land with the 
payment of debts differs from the directing them to be sold fur such a pur¬ 
pose ; and, therefore, there is no reason, that a difference should be csta- 
blished in this respect. The only objection, that seemed to be of weight 
with regard to this matter, is, that, where lands arc appointed to ta^sold 
fur the payment of debts generally, the trust may be said to bo perWmed 
^8 soon as those lands are sold; but, where they aro only charged with 
the payment of debts, it may be said, that the trust is not performed till 
these debts are discharged. And so far, indeed, it is true, that, where 
lands are charged with the payment of annuities, those lands will bo charged 
in the hands of a purchaser, because it was the very purpose of making 
the lands a fund for that payment, that it should be a constant and subsist¬ 
ing fund ; but, where lands arc not burdened with such a subsisting charge, 
the purchaser ought not to be bound to look to the application of the 
money ; and that seems to be the true distinction.” See also Shaw w. 
Borrer, 1 Keen, R. 659, 575, 676; Post, ^ 1131; Wood r. White, 4 
Mylne & Craig, 460, 481, 482. 
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mortgage, there, the purchaser must see to the applica¬ 
tion of the purchase-money to that specified object. If, 
on the other hand, a trust is created, or a devise is 
made, or a charge is established, by a party for the 
payment of debts generally, the purchaser is exempted 
from any such obligation.^ 

§ 1127 a. Upon this ground, where a testator, by his 
will, charged his real estate witli the payment of debts 
generally, and afterwards devised his real estate to a 
trustee upon certain trusts for other persons, it was held, 
that the trustee had a right to sell or mortgage the 
estate so charged for the payment of the debts; and 
that, upon such sale or mortgage, the purchaser or mort¬ 
gagee was not bound to look to the application of the 
purchase or mortgage money.2 
’ § 1128. Let us, in the first place, consider the doc¬ 
trine, in its application to personal estate, including 
therein leasehold estates, which are equally, with per¬ 
sonal chattels, subject to the payment of debts. And 
here tlie rule is, that the personal estate, being liable 
for the payment of the debts of the testator generally, 
the purchaser of the whole, or any part of it, is not, 
upon the principle already stated, bound to see that the 
purchase-money is applied by the executor to the dis- 
cha^c of the debts; for the trust is general and un¬ 
limited, it being for the payment of all debts. It is 
true, that there is an apparent exception to the rule; 
and that is, that he must be a horn fide purchaser, 

^ Elliot V. Merryman, Barnard. Ch. R. 78 ; S. C. 2 Atk. 42, cited and 
approved in Shaw v. Horror, 1 Keen, R. 573, 574 ; Walker v. Smallwood, 
Ambler, R. 67fi ; Bonney v. Ridj^ard, 1 Cox, R. 145; Jenkins v. Hill, (5 
Vcs. 054 ; Rrailhwaite v. Britain, 1 Keen, R. 206 , 222. See 1 White & 
Tudor’s Eq. ficadin^ Cases, 40 and notes. 

2 Ball i». Harris, 4 Mylne & Craijr, R. 264 ; Eland v. Eland, 4 Myinc 
& Craig,. R. 420 ; Post, ^ 1131, note. 
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without notice, that there are no debts; and he must 
not collude with the executor in any wilful misappli¬ 
cation of the assets.^ But this proceeds upon the ground 
of fraud, which is of itself sufficient to vacate any trans¬ 
action whatsoever. 

§ 1129. It will not make any difference in the ap¬ 
plication of this general doctrine as to the personal 
estate, that the testator has directed his real estate to 
be sold for the payment of his debts, whether he speci¬ 
fies the debts or not; or that he has made a specific 
bequest on a part of his personal estate for a particular 
purpose, or to a particular person, although such specific 
bequest is known to the piu’chaser, if he has no reason 
to suspect any fraudulent purpose.® The ground of 
this doctrine is, that, otherwise, it would be indispensa¬ 
ble for a person, before he could become the purchaser 
of any personal estate, specifically bequeathed, to come 
into a Court of Equity to have an account taken of the 
assets of the testator, and of the debts due from him, 
and in order to ascertain whether it 'was necessary for 
the executor to sell; which would be a most serious in- 


1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, ^ 3, p. 535, 530, 538 to 540 (7lh edit.) ; 
Id. vol. 2, ch. 11, § 1, p. 32 to 40 (9th edit.); 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 0, 
^2, and note (/;); Co. Litt. 290 /;., Butler’s note (1,) § 12; BoMcy r. 
Ridgard, 1 Cox, R. 145; Hill v. Simpson, 7 Ves. 152; Ante, § 423 to 
424 ; Field v. Schieflclin, 7 Johns. Ch. R. 155 to 100 ; Petrie ti. Clark, 11 
Serg. & Rawl. 377; 1 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 7, § 2, p. 374 
to 306. 

2 Ibid.; Co. Litt. 290 b., Butler’s note (1,) § 12; Humble ». Bill, 2 Vern. 
444, and Mr. Raithby’s note; F.wer v. Corbet, 2 P. Will. 148; Nugent v. 
Gilford, 1 Atk. 4G3; Elliot v. Merryinan, 2 Atk. 41 ; Crane v. Brake, 
2 Vern. 616, and Mr. llaithby’s note (4); Langley v. Earl of Oxford, 
Ambler, R. 17, and Id. App. C. Blunt’s edit. p. 795'; McLeod r. Drum¬ 
mond, 14 Ves. 353; S. C. 17 Ves. 163; Keane v. Robarts, 4 JIadd. 11. 
332; Andrew v. Wrigley, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 125. See Shaw v. Borrer, 
1 Keen, R. 559. 
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convenience, and greatly retard the due settlement of 
estaies.V 

§ 1130. In the next place, in regard to real estate.® 
Where there is a devise of real estate for the payment 
of debts generally, or the testator charges his debts 
generally upon his real estate, and the money is raised 
by the trustee by sale or mortgage, the samp rule ap¬ 
plies as in cases of personalty, that the purchaser or 
mortgagee is not bound to look to the application of 
the purchase-money ; and for the same reason, namely, 
the unlimited-and general nature of the trust, and the 
difficulty of seeing to the application of the purchase 
or mortgnge-money, without an account of all the debts 
and assets, under the superintendence of Courts of 
Equity.^ 

§ 1131. In the case of sales of real estate for the 
payment of debts generally, the purchaser is not only 
not bound to look to the application of the purchase- 
money ; but, if more of the estate is sold than is suf¬ 
ficient for the purposes of the trust, it will not be to 


^ Favcp r. Corbel, 2 P. Will. HR ; Langley o. Earl of Oxford, Ambler, 
R. 17; Id. App. C. p. 707, Hlant*s edit. 

2 I have contented myself with drawing from Mr. Sngden’s learned 
Treatise on Vendors and Purchasers (cli. 11, ^ 1, p. 517 to 533, 7th edit.; 
LI. ell. II, vol. 2, p. 30 to 57, 0th c<lit.} nearly all the materials used in 
this part of the 8ul43ect. See also 1 Powell on Mortgages, ch. 9, p. 214 to 
250, Coventry & Rand’s edit. 

3 Sugdcii on Vendors, ch. II, ^ 1, p. 517, 518 (7th edit.); Id. ch. II, 
^ 1, vol. 2, p. .32 to 40 (0th edit.); Co. Lilt. 290 b.j Butler’s note (I,) § 12; 
2 Ponbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 0, ^ 2, and notes (A) (/); 1 Eq. Abr. 358, C. pi. 
1, 4; Williamson v. Curtis, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 96 ; Powiit v. Guyon, 1 Bro. 
(’ll. II. 186, and Mr. Belt's note; Balfour v. Welland, 16 Ves. 151 ; Ante, 
^ 1127, note; Shaw o.llorrer, I Keen, R. 659, 573 to 576 ; Ball r. Harris, 
4 Mylne & Craig, R. 269; Eland v. Eland, 4 Mylne & Craig, R. 420; 
Gardner o. Gardner, 3 Mason, 178 ; Wormley v. Wormlcy, 8 Wheat. R. 
421, 442, 443. 

EQ. .JUll. — VOL. 11. 
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• his prejudice.! Nor will it make any dilTerence, in 
cases of this sort, whether the testator charges both his 
personal and real estate with payment of liis debts, or 
the real only; for, ordinarily,the personal estate, unless 
specially exempted, is the primary fund; and, if ex¬ 
empted, still the charge on the real estate is general 
and unlimited.^ Nor will it make any diflererice, whe¬ 
ther the devise directs, a sale of the retd estate for the 
payment of debts, or only ehai-ges the real estate there¬ 
with.® Nor will it make any diflerence, that the trust 
is only to sell, or is a charge for so much us the per¬ 
sonal estate is deficient to pay the debts."* Nor will if 
make any difference, that a specific part of the real es¬ 
tate is devised for a particular purpose or trust, if the 
whole real estate is charged with the payment of debts 
generally b^ the will.® If, however, the trustees have 


1 Ibid.; Spaulding u. Shalmer, 1 Vern. 301. 

2 Ibid.; Co. Litt. 290 lluiler’s note (I,) § 12; Cutler v. Coxeter, 
2 Vern. 302 ; French f. Chichester, 2 Vern. 568 ; Shaw v. Ilorrer, 
1 Keen, R. 559, 575, 576. 

3 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, § 1, p. 522, 523 (7th edit.); Id. ch. 11, 
vol. 2, p. 37 lo 39 (9lh edit.) ; Elliot v. Merryman, llarnard, R. 78 ; Shaw 
V. Boirer, 1 Keen, R. 559, 574 to 576 ; Hall v. Harris, 4 Mylne & Craig, 
li. 264; Eland v. Eland, 4 Mylne & Craig, R. 420; Ante, ^ 1127. 

4 Ibid. p. 531; Co. Lilt. 290 6., Huller’s note (1,) ^ 12. 

5 This point was directly decided in Shaw v. Horrer, 1 Keen, R. 659, 
574 to 576. That was the case of a will, which charged the real estate 
generally with the payment of debts, and devised an advowson on a special 
trust. The trustees (one of whom was also executor) had sold the ad- 
vowson; and the question was, whether they could make a good title 
without the institution of a suit, to ascertain whether there was a defi¬ 
ciency of the personal assets, and whether the purchaser was bound to 
see to the application of the purchase-money. It was held, that he was 
not. Lord Langdale, on that occasion, said : “ It seems, therefore, clear, 
that a charge of this nature has been and ought to*be treated as a trust, 
which gives the creditors apriority over the special purposes of the devise; 
and no doubt is raised but that, on the application of the creditors, the 
Court would, in a suit to which the executors were parties, compel the 
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trustees for special purposes to raise the money requisite for payment of 
the debts. If so, is there any good reason to doubt, but that the trustees 
and executors may themselves do that which the Court would compel 
them to do on the application of the creditors 7 Though the advowson is 
devised to trustees for special purposes, the testator has, in the first in¬ 
stance, charged all his estates with payment of his debts. The charge 
affects the equitable, hut not the legal estate; and upon the construction, 
the trusts of the will affect this estate, first in common with the testator's 
other property for the payment of debts, and, next, separately, for the 
special purposes mentioned in the will. Possibly, upon the testator's 
death, it might not be necessary to resort to the real estate at all for the 
payment of the testator’s debts. And, if it should be necessary to resort 
to the real estate, some part ought, in a due administration, to be applied 
in payment of debts before other parts; and it is said, that the necessity 
for raising money to pay the debts out of the real estate, and if such neces¬ 
sity exists, the proper selection of that part of the real estate which ought 
to he first sold, ought to appear, and can only be proved by the Master^s 
report in a suit for the administration of assets. It is true, that, if the 
administration of assets devolves on the Court by the institution of a suit 
for the purpose, the Court, in the exercise of its jurisdiction, acts with all 
prac'icable caution, and proceeds in strict conformity with its established 
rules. Hut this is a caution, exercised, not for the benefit of the creditors, 
or at their instance ; for they ask nothing, and hav« a right to nothing, but 
payment, of their debts ; and the question is not, what the Court thinks it 
right to do for the benefit of the persons who have claims subject to the 
debts, but whether the estate, subject to debts by the will, and sold and 
conveyed by the devises for special purposes at the instance of the execu¬ 
tors, would remain in tho hands of the purchaser, subject to any claims 
created by, or founded on, the will; or, whether there is any obligation to 
see that done, which the Court would do in a suit to administer assets. 
An argument is deduced from tho statutes, which has made real estates 
assets, in Courts of Equity, for payment of simple contract debts; but it 
does not appear to me that the rule which the legislature has thought fit 
to apply, in cases where the teal estate is not charged with payment of 
debts, is necessarily to be applied in cases where the testator has charged 
his real estate with such payment. And, on the whole, considering that 
the charge creates or constitutes a trust for tho payment of debts, or, as 
Lord Eldon, in one place adopting the language of Lord Thurlow, ex¬ 
pressed it, that' a charge is a devise of the estate in substance and efiect 
pro tanto to pay the debts,’ and conceiving that the purchaser is not bound 
either to inquire whether other sufficient property is applicable, or ought 
to bo applied first in payment of debts, or to see to the application of the 
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then, unless the personal estate be deficient, the power 
to sell does not arise.' 

§ 1131 a. The rule in all these cases, that the pur¬ 
chaser or mortgagee‘is not bound to look to the appli¬ 
cation of the purchase-money, is subject to an obvious 
exception, that, if the purchaser or mortgagee is know¬ 
ingly a party to any breach of trust by the sale, or 
mortjrajre, it shall afford him no nrotection.z One obvi- 
ous example of this is, where a devisee himself has a 
right to sell, but ho sells to pay his own debt, which is 
a manifest breach of trust, and the party, who concurs 
in the sale, is aware, or has notice of the fact, that such 
is its object; for in such a ^ase they are coadjutors in 
the frnud.^ 

§ 1132. But where in cases of real estate, the trust 
is for the payment of legacies, or of specified or sche¬ 
duled debts, the rule is different; for they are ascer¬ 
tained; and the purchaser may see, and, in the view of 
a Court of Equity, he is bound to see, that the money 
is actually applied in discharge of them.'' On the other 
hand, cases may occur, wdiere the devise is for the pay¬ 
ment of debts generally, and also for the payment of 


puTchasc-money, 1 think that the exception must be overruled,” The 
same dontrine was expressly aflirmed by Lord Cottenhanri in Ball v. Harris, 
4 Myine & ^>raiw, 204, 207. See also Elliot v. Merryman, Barnard, Ch. 
R. 78 ; Bailey v. Ekins, 7 Ves. 319, 323; Dolton v. llcwcn, 0 Madd, R. 
9 ; Ante, § 1127 a. 

1 Ibid. 

s Eland r. Eland, 4 Myine & Crai^, 420,427; Watkins v. Cheek, 2 Sim. 
& Stu. 199. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid.; Horn v. Horn, 2 Sim. & Stu. 448. The purchaser, under a de¬ 
cree, is bound to see, that the directions of the decree are obeyed. Col- 
clough V. Steriim, 3 Bligli, R. 181. But see Coombs v. Jordan, 3 Bland, 
284 ; Wilson v. Davisson, 2 Robinson, 385. 
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legacies, and then the trust becomes a mixed one. In 
such a case, the purchaser is not bound to see to the 
application of the purchase-money; because, to hold 
him liable to see the legacies paid, would, in fact, in¬ 
volve him in the necessity of taking an account of all 
the debts and assets.^ 


1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, ^ 2, p. 518 (7th. edit.); Id. ch. 11, ^ I, 
vol. 2, p. 32, 33, of 9th edit; Co. Litt. 200 d., Butler’s note (1,) ^ 12 ; 
Rogers v. Skillicome, Ambler, R. 188, and Mr. Blunt’s note; Johnson v. 
Kcnnett, 6 Sim. 11. 384 ; Eland v. Eland, 4 Mylne & Craig, 420 ; Wat¬ 
kins 17. Cheek, 2 Sim. & Siu. R. 199 ; Johnson t7. Kennett, 6 Simons, 
R. 384; S. C. 3 Myinc & Keen, 624 ; Grant v. Hook, 13 Serg. & 
Rawl. 259; Andrews t;. Sparhawk, 13 Pick. 393. In Eland v. Eland, 
4 Mylne & Craig, 420, 427, Lord Cottenham, commenting on these cases, 
said : ** With respect to Watkins v. Check, which was one of the cases, 
it is only necessary to observe, that the ground on which Sir John Leaclv 
rested his decision, is wholly inapplicable here. W hether the circum¬ 
stances of that case were suiTiciently strong to justify the conclusion at 
which the learned Judge arrived, it is not material to consider, the ques¬ 
tion being only as to the principle upon which Sir John Leach proceeded. 
Now, the principle of that decision is one which has been long established, 
and which dues not, in the least, interfere with the rule, that, where the 
debts are charged generally, the purchaser or mortgagee is not bound to 
see to the application of the money, — a rule introduced from the peculi¬ 
arity and necessity of the case. That rule, however, is subject to this 
obvious exception, that if the mortgagee or purchaser is party to a breach 
of trust, it can alTord him no protection. One obvious example is, where 
a devisee has a right to sell, but he sells to pay his own debt, which is a 
manifest breach of trust, and the party who concurs in the sale is aware, 
or has notice of the fact, that such is its object. That is the whole of 
the principle laid down in Watkins v. Cheek, and, whether the facts in 
that case were strong enough to support the decision, is a different, and 
not now a material question. It is.only necessary to refer to two or three 
sentences in the judgment, to show that such was the principle. [His 
Lordship here read part of Sir John Leach's judgment, and proceeded :] — 
That case, therefore, would be a very good authority here, provided the 
present case afforded evidence of the mortgagee being party to a breach 
of trust, committed by the devise. The other case cited was Johnson v. 
Kennett, which no doubt, would carry the doctrine a great deal fiirtber ; 
for there was no evidence, in that case, of any breach of trust. But then 
the purchasers had reason to believe, from the nature of the transaction 

47* 
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§ 1133. Where the time, directed by the devise for 
a sale of the real estate, is arrived, and the persons 


itself, that the debts had been paid ofF; and being of that opinion upon 
the evidence, the Vice-Chancellor considered that the case was the same 
as if nothing but legacies had been originally charged; in which case, 
net being protected by an immediate charge of debts, the purchaser w'oiild 
not be exonerated from his liability to see the money properly applied. 
If that doctrine had been supported, it would have gone far to destroy the 
rule altogether; because, before it can come to that, the mortghgee must 
(and if he is to be liable, he most in every case) go into an investigation 
of the fact of how far the debts have been discharged, — exactly that 
liability to which the law considers that he should not he subjected. 
That was one of the two grounds on which the Vice-Chancellor rested 
his judgment in Jolinson r. Kennett, namely, that the transaction afforded 
evidence that all the debts had been paid ; the other being, that, from the 
form of the conveyance, it appe rod, that the party who sold was dealing 
with the p,.rchasers as owner of the estate. The latter ground is mani¬ 
festly untenable. VVhat evidence is it of a liroach of trust, that a party 
having such an estate, subject to such a charge, sells the estate as his own ? 
He is in truth the owner, subject to a charge ; and it is his duty to satisfy 
the debts, which the sale may bo the very means of enabling him to do. 
When Johnson v. Kennelt was brought by appeal before Lord Lyndhurst, 
his Lordship reversed the decree, and observed, that the rule of a pur¬ 
chaser being protected from .seeing to the application of his purchase- 
money by a general charge of debts and legacies, had reference to the 
state of things the death of the testator ; and that, if the debts were 
afterwards paid, leaving the legacies charged, that could not vary the rule. 
I entirely concur in that opinion; otherwise, the mortgagee must in every 
case, in which there is a, charge of legacies, take upon himself to investi¬ 
gate and ascertain whether the debts have been paid or not. Taking, 
then, V/aikins v. Cheek as proceeding upon the ground of fraud, and 
taking Johnson v. Kennett, decided by Lord Lyndhurst on appeal, as 
maintaining and not impeachiiig the rule, I have no doubt that the rule 
rests exactly as it did before those eases were determined, and has not 
been shaken by either of them. The present is the case of a devise, 
subject to the payment of debts and legacies; and, according to the 
Master’s report, hero is a debt not paid. How then does the case stand? 
According to the decision, tlic mortgagee has a right to hold the estate 
discharged of any obligation to .sec to the application of the purchase- 
money, except, in so far as she, by her own deed, undertakes to be re¬ 
sponsible. She is only purchaser of so much of the estate as may remain, 
after payment of the annuity and legacies, — and there is no dLspute, as to 
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entitled to the money are infants, or are unborn; there, 
the purchaser is not bound to see to the application of 
the purchase-money, because he might otherwise be im¬ 
plicated by a trust of long duration.^ But, if an estate 
is charged with a sura of money, payable to an infant 
at his majority; there, the purchaser is bound to see 
the money duly paid on his arrival at age; for the 
estate will remain chargeable with it in his hands.® 

§ 1134. Where the trusts are defined, and yet the 
money is not merely to bo paid over to third persons, 
but it is to be applied by the trustees to certain pur¬ 
poses, which require, on their pari, time, deliberation, 
Jind discretion, it seems, that the purchaser is not 
bound to see to the due. application of the purchase- 
money f as, where it is to pay all debts, which shall be 
ascertained within eighteen months after the sale; or' 
where the trustees are to lay out the money in the 
funds, or in the purchase of other lands upon certain 
trusts.'* [So, Tvhere a sale is made by trustees, under 
a power to sell and reinvest upon the same trusts, 
it has been held in America, that the purchaser is 


her being' liable to that exlcntj — while she is protected from seeing to the 
application of the mortgage-money beyond. If so, she is then entitled to 
the whole of the proceeds of the estate as his security, ultra the amount 
of the excepted legacies ; and that amount has been deducted; and, so far, 
the mortgagee is safe from any other claim.” 

' Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, ^'1, p. 515) (7th edit.) ; Id. ch. 11, ^ 1, 
vol. 2, p. 32 to 34 (‘Jih edit.); Sowarsby v. Lacy, 4 Madd. R. 142; Laven¬ 
der e. Stanton, 6 Madd. R. 46; Breedon v. Ureedon, 1 lluss. Myine, 
413. 

® Ibid.; Dickinson v. Dickinson, 3 Dro. Ch. K. 19. 

® Sugden on Vendors, ch. 11, ^ I, p. 520, 521 (7th. edit.); Id. ch. 11, 
§ I, vol. 2, p. 35, 36, (9th edit.); Ihilfour v. Welland, 16 Ves. 151; 
Wormley w. Wormley, 8 Wlieat. R. 421, 442, 443. ^ 

* Ibid.; Wormley v. Wonnldy, 8 Wheat. R. 422, 442, 443. 
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not bound to see to the disposition of the purchase- 
money.’] 

§ 1135. These are some of the most important and 
nice distinctions which have been adopted by Courts 
of Equity upon this intricate topic; and they lead 
strongly to the conclusion, to which not only eminent 
Jurists, but also eminent Judges, have arrived, that it 
would have been far*better to have held in all cases, 
that the par*^y, having the right to sell, had also the 
right to receive the purchase-money, without any fur¬ 
ther responsibility on the part of the purchaser, as to 
its application. 


I See Linmg r.Peyton, 3 Desauss. 375. Redheimer v. Pyson, 1 Spear’s 
Eq. R. 135. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

CHARITIES. 

$ 1136. It is ia cases of wills also that we most 
usually find provisions for public charities ; and to the 
consideration of this subject, constituting, as it does, a 
large and peculiar source of Equity Jurisdiction under 
the head of Trusts, wc shall now proceed.^ 

§ 1137. It is highly probable that the rudiments of 
the law of charities were derived from the Roman or 
Civil Law.^ One of thp earliest fruits of the Emperor 
Constantine’s real or pretended zeal for Christianity . 
was a permission to his subjects, to bequeathe their pro¬ 
perty to the church.3 This permission was soon abused 


^ A considerable poriion'of the succeeding account of Charities, and of 
the jurisdiction exercised by Courts of Equity, touching the same, is, with 
some additions and alterations, a transcript of ihe Kotc (1) in the Appendix 
to 4 Wheaton, Rt?p. p. 1 to 23. It becomes necessary, ilierefore, to say 
that that nolo was written by me at the request of that able and learned 
Reporter, with an express understanding that its author should not then 
be made known. I now reluctanlly disclose the niuhorsbip. ^ But in dis¬ 
cussing the same subject, (which I had fully c.xamined at the time, when I 
prepared my opinion in the case of The Trustees of ihe Philadelphia Bap¬ 
tist Association v. Smith, since published in the Appendix to 3 Peters’s 
Reports, 481 to 5!)3,) it became iinposssiblc for me, in the present work, to 
avoid going over the same ground in language or manner, substantially 
di/Tero.nt from that note; and I have been compelled, therefore, to make 
the present avowal, since I should otherwise seem to have appropriated 
so large a portion of the labors of another. 

® In Lord Ch. Justice VVilmot’s notes of his opinions, (p. 53, 51,) it is 
said: “ Donations for public purposes were sustained in the Civil Law, 
and applied when illegal cy yres to other purposes, one hundred years be¬ 
fore Christianity was the religion of the Empire.” And for this is cited 
Dig. Lib. 33, lit. 2, De Usu et Usufruo Legatarum, § 10, 17. 

3 Cod. Theodos. Lib. 16, lit. 3, 1. 4. ^ 
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to SO great a degree, as to induce the Emperor Valen- 
tinian to enact a mortmain law, by which it was re¬ 
strained.^ But this restraint was gradually relaxed; 
and in the lime of Justinian it became a fixed maxim 
of Roman Jurisprudence, that legacies to pious uses 
(which included all legacies destined for works of piety 
or charity, whether they related to spiritual or to tem¬ 
poral concerns) were entitled to peculiar favor, and to 
be deemed privileged testaments.^ 

§ lloS. Thus, for example, a legacy of ornaments for 
a church, a legacy for the maintenance of a clergyman 
to instruct poor children; and a legacy for their suste¬ 
nance, were esteemed legacies to pious and charitable 
uses.® In all these cases the bequests had their chari¬ 
table motives, independent of the consideration of the 
merit of die particular legatees. But other legacies, 
although not of a pious or charittible nature, but yet for 


> Cod. Theodos. Lib. Ifi, tit. 2, ]. 20. — To those who may not be 
familiar with the term “mortmain,” it may be proper to state that the 
statutes in England, which prohibit corporations from taking lands by dc- 
vise, even for charities, except in certain special cases, arc generally called 
The Statutes of Mortmain, mortun mamt, for the reason of which appella¬ 
tion Sir Edward Coke offers many conjectures. But (says Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, 1 Black. Comm. 479,] there is one which seems more proba¬ 
ble than anv that he has given us, namely, that these purchases being 
usually made by ecclesiastical bodies, the members of which (being pro¬ 
fessed) were reckoned dead persons in law ; land, therefore, holden by 
them might, w ith great propriety, be said to bo held in morlud manu. The 
word is now commonly employed to designate all prohibitory laws, which 
limit, restrain, or annul gifts, grants, or devises of lands and other corpo¬ 
real hereditaments to charitable uses. See on this subject, 2 Black. Cumin. 
268 to 274. 

2 2 Domat, Civil Law, B. 4, tit. 2, ^ 0, art. 1, 2, 7, p. 168 to 170, by 
Strahan; Ferricr, Diet. h. t.; Swinburne, Pt. 1, ^ 16, p. 103; Trustees 
of Baptist Association v. Hart’s Executors, 4 Wheat. H. 1; S. C. 3 
Peters, K. App. 481. 

3 2 Domat, 4, tit. 2, $ 6, art. 1, p. 168, art. 2, p. 169. 
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objects of a public nature, or for a general benefit, were 
also deemed entitled to the like encouragement and 
protection. Thus, for example, a legacy destined for 
some public ornament, or for some public use, such as 
to build a gate for a city, or for the embellishment and 
improvement of a public street or square, or as a prize 
to persons excelling in an art or science, was deemed a 
privileged legacy, and of complete validity.* jSi quid 
relicliuu sit cmlatihuSy omne valet, sivc in distrlbidionem 
relinqiiatiir, sive in opus, site in alimcnta, vel in erudilionem 
put,'orUhl, sive quid aliiid? Again. Civitatibus legari 
potest eliding quod ad honorem ornattuuqiie civitatis periinet. 
Ad ornidvm; puta, quod inslniendum forum, thcatrum, 
stadium, Icgatum fucrit. Ad honorem; puta, quod ad 
munus edendum, venalioncmve, ludos scenicos ludos Oircenses, 
reUctvm fucrit; aut, quod ad divisioncm singulorum eivium 
vel epxdam, reliclum f ucrit. Hoc amplius, quod in alimenta 
infirma.' adatis, [puta, senioribus, vel qnicris, pucUisque,) re- 



§ 1139. The construction of testaments of this nature 
was most liberal j and the legacies were never permitted 
to bo lost, either by the uncertainty or failure of the 
persons or objects fur which they were destined. Hence, 
if a legacy was given to the church, or to 4he poor 
generally, without any description of what church, or 
what poor, the law sustained it, by giving it in the first 
case to the parish church of the place where the testa¬ 
tor lived; and in the latter case, to the hospital of the 
same place ; and if there was none, then to the poor of 
the same parish.'* The same rule was applied where, 

* 2 Domai, H. •!, ui. C, ^ 0, art. 3, p. 169. 

3 Ibid.; art. 6, p. ITO ; Dig. lAb. 30, til. 1,1. 117. 

3 Ibid.; Dig. Lib. 30, til. 1,1. IdS. 

* 3 Duinat, H, 4, tit. 3, ^ 0, art. 1, p. 169; Ferriere, Diet. h. t. 
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instead of a bare legacy, tlie testator appointed as his 
heir, or devisee, or legatee, the church of the poor. It 
was construed to belong to the church, or the poor of 
the parish, where he resided.^ So if a legacy were 
given to God,^ (as seems sometimes to have been the 
usage in the lime of Justinian,) it was construed to be 
a legacy to the church of the parish, where the testator 
-resided.® 

' § 1140. If the testator himself had designated the 
person by whom the charity was to bo carried into 
effect, he was compellable to pQiform it. If no person 
was designated, the bishop or ordinary of the place of 
the testator’s nativity might compel its due execution.^ 
And in all cases where the objects were indefinite, the 
legacy was carried into effect under the direction of the 
Judge, who had cognizance of the subject.^ So if a 
legacy was given for a definite object, which either was 
previously accomplished, or which failed, it was, never¬ 
theless, held valid, and applied under judicial discretion 
to some other object.® Thus, for example, if the testa¬ 
tor had left a legacy for building a parish church, or an 
apartment in a hospital, and before his death the church 
or apartment had been built, or it was not necessary or 
useful, tjie legacy did not become a nullity, but it was 
applied by the proper functionary to some other pur¬ 
poses of piety or charity.^ And we shall presently see, 


1 2 Doinat, B. 4, tit. 2, § 6, art. 4, p. 169. 

Slbid.; Navell®, 141, cap. 9. 

« 2 Domat, B. 4, tif. 2, ^ 6, art. 5, p. 169 ; Cod. Lib. I, tit. 3, J. 28, ^ 1. 
4 2 Doipat, B. 4, tit. 2, ^ 6, art. 5, p. 109; Swinburne, Pt. 1, ^ 16, 
p. 104. 

6 2 Domati B. 4, tit, 2, ^ e, art. 6, p. 170. 

«Ibal. • 
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that the like doctrine has been carried to a great exteiat 
in the jurisprudence of England on the same subject. 

§ 1141. The high authority of the Roman Law, coin¬ 
ciding with the religious notions of the times, could 
hardly fail to introduce these principles of pious legacies 
into* the Common Law of England; and the zeal and 
learning of the ecclesiastical tribunals must have been 
constantly exercised to enlarge their operation. Lord 
Thurlow^ was clearly of opinion that the doctrine of 
charities grew up from the Civil Law j and Lord Eldon,^ 
in assenting to that opinion, has judiciously remarked, 
that at an early period the Ordinary had the power to 
apply a portion of every man’s personal estate to charity; 
and when, afterwards, the statute compelled a distribu¬ 
tion, it is not impossible that the same favor should 
have been extended to charity in wills, which, by their 
own foice, purported to authorize such a distribution. 
Be the oiigin, however, what it may, it cannot bo denied 
that many of the privileges attached to pious legacies, 
have been for ages incorporated into the English Law.® 
Indeed, in former times the construction of charitable 
bequests w’as pushed to the most alarming extravagance. 
And although it has been in a great measure checked 
in later and more enlightened times, there are still some 
anomalies in the law on this subject which are hardly 
reconcilable with any sound principles of judicial inter¬ 
pretation, or with any proper exercise of judicial au¬ 
thority. 


1 White V. White, 1 Bro. Ch Cas 18. 

Moggndge v. Thackwoll, 7 Vee. 36, 69 ; MiUe v. Farmer, 1 Merir- < 
55, 94, 95. ^ 

3 Swinh on Wills, Pt. 1, ^ 10, p. 66 to 73; Trustees of Beptist Aeeft** 
ciation, 3 Peters, R. App. 461 to 483. 

BQ. JUR. —Toil. u. 48 
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§ 1142. The history of the law of Charities, prior to 
the statute of the 43d of Elizabeth, ch. 4, which is em¬ 
phatically called the Statute of Cliaritahle- Uses, is 
extremely obscure. It may, nevertheless, be useful to 
endeavor to trace the general outline of that history, 
since it may materially assist us in ascertaining how 
far the present authority and doctrines of the Court of 
Chancery, in regard to charitable uses, depend upon 
that statute i and how far they arise from its general 
jurisdiction, as a Court of Equity, to enforce trusts, and 
especially to enforce trusts to pious uses.^ 

§ 1143. It is not easy to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion on this head. Until a comparatively recent 
period, and indeed until the report of the Commission¬ 
ers, on +he public Records, published by Parliament in 
1827, (to which our attention will be more directly 
drawn hereafter,) few traces could be found in the 
volumes of printed Reports, or otherwise, of the exer¬ 
cise of this jurisdiction, in any shape, prior to the Sta¬ 
tute of Elizabeth. The principal, if not the only cases 
then to be found, were decided in the Courts of Com¬ 
mon Law, and generally turned upon the question, 


’ Mr. Justice Baldwin, in his very learned and elaborate judgment on 
the will of Sarah Zane, in the Circuit Court of Pennsylvania, April Term, 
1833, (which is in print,) has gone into full consideration of this whole 
subject, and collected many cases antecedent to the Statute of Elizabeth, 
which may lead to some question, whether the origin commonly assigned 
to charitable uses is perfectly correct. I have, however, left the text, as 
iif js, upon the authority of the English Judges, as a minute inquiry into 
the subject would lead the reader too far aside from the direct object of 
these Commentaries. But the judgment of Mr. Justice Baldwin will am¬ 
ply reward a diligent perusal. Mr. Boyle, in his work on Charities, B. 1, 
ch. 1, p. 1 to 63, (1837,) has given a concise view of the statutes respect¬ 
ing charities prior to that of the 43d Elizabeth. See also Shotwell v. 
Mott, 8 Sandford, B. 45. 
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whether the uses wore void, or not, within the statutes 
against superstitious uses.' One of the earliest cases 
is Porter’s Case;® which was a devise of lands, devis¬ 
able by custom, to the testator’s wife in fee, upon con¬ 
dition, that she should assure the lands, devised for the 
maintenance and continuance of a free school and cer¬ 
tain almsmen and almswomen; and it appeared, that the 
heir had entered for a condition broken, and conveyed 
the same lands to the Queen. It was held, that the 
use, being for charity, was a good and lawful use, and 
not void by the statutes against superstitious uses; and 
that the Queen might well hold the land for the chari¬ 
table uses. Lord Loughborough, in commenting on 
this case, observed: ‘‘It docs not appear, that this 
Court, (that is Chancery,) at that period, had cogni- ■ 
zance upon informations for the establishment of chari¬ 
ties. Prior to the time of Lord Ellesmere,^ as far as 
the tradition of the times immediately following goes, 
there were no such informations, as that, upon which I 
am now sitting, (that is an information to establish a 
charity); but they made out their case, as well as they 
could, by law.” * 


' See Mr. Justice Ealclwin’s opinion in the case of Sarah Zane’s will, 
Cir. Ct. Pennsylvania, April Term, 1833. 

^ 1 Co. C'J b. in 34'and 35 Elizabeth. See also a like decision in Par¬ 
tridge V. Walker, cited 4 Co. 116 b. ; Martidale v. Marlin, Co. Eliz. 268 ; 
Theiford School, 8 Co. 130. 

3 Sir Thomas Egerton v^’as made Lord Chancellor in 39 Elizabeth, 1596, 
and was created Lord Ellesmere, 1 James I., 1603. 

4 Attorney-General u. Bowyer, 3 Ves. 714, 726. In Eyre v. Countess 
of Shaftesbury, 2 P. Williams, 119, Sir Joseph Jekyll, M. B, said : “In 
like manner, in case of Charity, the king has pro bom publico^ an original 
right to superintend the case thereof; so that abstracted from the Statute 
of Elizabeth, relating to charitable uses and antecedent to it as well as 
since, it has been every day’s practice to Informations in Chancery in the 
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§ 1144. So, that the result of Lord Loughborough’s 
researches on this point, was, that, until about the 
period of enacting the statute of Elizabeth, bills were 
not filed in Chancery to establish charities. It is re¬ 
markable, that Sir Thomas Egerton and Lord Coke, 
who argued Porter’s Case for the Queen, although 
they cited many antecedent cases, refer to none, which 
were not decided at law. And the doctrine established 
by Porter’s Case is, that if a feolFment is made to a 
general legal use, not superstitious, although indefinite, 
although no person is jn esse, who could be the cestui 
que usej yet the feoffment is good; and if the uSe is 
bad, the heir of the feoifer will bo entitled to enter, the 
legal estate remaining in him.^ 

§ 1145. The absence, therefore, of all authority de¬ 
rived from any known antecedent Equity decisions 
upon an occasion, when they would probably have been 
used, if any existed, did certainly seem very much to 
favor the conclusion of Lord Loughborough. And, in 
the absence of any such known antecedent decisions, it 
was not a rash conjecture, for it would bo but a conjec¬ 
ture, that Porter’s Case, having established, that chari¬ 
table uses, not superstitious, were good at law, the 
Court of Chancery, in analogy to the other cases of 
trusts, immediately afterwards held the feoffees to such 
uses accountable in Equity for the due execution of 
them; and that the inconveniences felt in resorting to 
this new and anomalous proceeding, from the indefinite 


Attorney-General’s name, foAhe establishment of charities. Lord Somers, 
in Cary v. Bertie, 2 Vern. R. 333, 342, made remarks to somewhat the 
same purpose, which Sir Joseph Jekyll cited and approved. Post, ^ 1148; 
Attorney-General v. Brereton, 2 Ves. 425, 427. 

13 Vefcjr. 726. 
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nature of some of the uses, gave rise, within a few 
years, to the Statute of 43 Elizabeth, oh. 4.^ 

§ 1146. This view might also have some tendency 
to reconcile the language of Lord Loughborough with 
that of an opposite character used upon other occasions 
by other Chancellors and Judges, in reference to the 
jurisdiction of Chancery over charities,®* as it would 
show, that in cases of feoffments to charitable uses, 
bills to establish those uses, might in fact have been 
introduced or brought into familiar practice, by Lord 
Ellesmere about five years before the Statute of Eliza¬ 
beth. This wpuld- bo quite consistent with the fact, 
that such bills were not sustained, where the donation 
was to charity generally, and no trust estate was inter¬ 
posed, and no legal estate was devised, to support the ■ 
uses. It is very certain, that, at law, devises to chari¬ 
table uses generally, without interposing a trustee, and 
devises to a non-existing corporation, or to an unincorpo¬ 
rated society would have been, and in fact were, held 
utterly void for want of a person having a sufficient 
capacity to take as devisee.^ The Statute of Elizabeth, 
in favof of charitable uses, cured this defect,* and pro¬ 
vided (as we shall hereafter have occasion more fully 
to consider) a new mode of enforcing such uses by a 


I There -was, in fact, an Act passed, respecting* charitable uses, in 39 

Elizabeth, ch. 9; but it was repealed by the Act of 43 Elizabeth, ch. 4. 
Com. Dig. Charitable Uses, N. 14. 

Sco Ante, ^ 1143, note; Post, ^ 1148. • 

3 Anon. I Ch. Cas. 207; Attorney-General v, Tancred, 1 W. BI. 90; 
S. C. Ambler, R. 3.51; Collinson's Case, Hot^. R. 136; S. C. Moore, 888; 
Widmore u. Woodrufie, Ambler, R. -636, 640; Com. Dig. Dectse, K., 
Baptist Association v. Hart’s Ex’ors, 4 Wheat. R. 1; McCord v. O’Chil- 
treo, 8 Blackf. 22. 

4 Com Dig. Charitable Usesy N. 11; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 2 N. 10. 
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commission under the direction of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery. 

§ 1147. Shortly after this statute, it became a matter 
of doubt, whether the Court of Chancery could grant 
relief by original bill in cases within that statute, or 
whether the remedy’was not confined to the proceed¬ 
ing by commission under the statute. That doubt 
remained until the reign cf Charles II., when it was 
settled in favor of the jurisdiction of the Court by ori¬ 
ginal bill.* ^ On one occasion, when this very question 
was argued before him, Lord Keeper Bridgman de¬ 
clared, That the king, as imter palrie, may inform for 
any public benefit for charitable uses, before the Statute 
of 30 [43] of Elizabeth, for Charitable Uses. But it 
was doubted, the Court could not by bill take notice of 
that statute, so as to grant a relief according to that 
statute upon a bill.”® On another occasion soon after¬ 
wards, where the devise was to a college, and was held 
void at law by the judges for a misnomer, on a bill to 
establish the devise as a charity, the same question was 
argued j Lord Keeper Einch (afterwards Lord Notting- 


' Attdrney-General v. Newman, 1 Cli. Cas. 157; S. C. 1 Lev. 284; 
Eyre V. Countess of Shaftesbury, 2 P. Will. 119; Attorney-General v. 
Brenton, 2 Ves. 425, 427; West ». Knight, 1 Ch. Cas. 134; Anon. 1 
Ch. Cas. 267 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, pi. 2 ch. 1, ^ 1; Parish of St. Dunstan 
&. Beauchamp, 1 Ch. C^s. 193. 

3 Attorney-General v. Newman, 1 Ch. Cas. 157. See also 2 Black. 
.Comm.427; Lord Falkland Cary o. Bertie,2 Vern. 342;Gilb. Eq. 11. 
^72. See alsa Attorney-General v. Mayor, &c. of Dublin, 1 Bligh, 11. 
(N. S.) 347, 348; .Wilmot’s Notes, 24 ; Shelford on Mortg. & Charities, 
Ch. 4, p. 267; Corpr. of L\i4Iow v. Greenhouse, 1 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 48; 
Wellbeloved v, Jones, 1 Sim. & Stu. 43; Att’y-Gen. v. Brown, 1 Swanst. 
R. 295, 290, 291. In Att’y-Gen. v. Mayor of Dublin, 1 Bligh, (N. S.) 
Rep. 3i3, 347, Lord Redesdale said that tho Statute of Elizabeth gave a 
new rentedy ; but created no new law respecting charitiea. 
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ham) h'eld the devise good, as an appointment under 
the Statute of Elizabeth; and he " decreed the charity, 
though before the statute no such decree could have ■ 
been made .”' It would seem, therefore, to have been 
the opinion of Lord Nottingham, ‘that an original bill 
would not, before the Statute of Elizabeth, lie to esta¬ 
blish a charity, where the estate did not pass at law, to 
which the charitable uses attached. 

§ 1148. On the other hand, the language of other 
Judges leads to the conclusion that antecedent to the 
Statute of Elizabeth, the Court of Chancery did, in vir¬ 
tue of its inherent authority, exercise a large jurisdic¬ 
tion in cases of charities. In Eyre v. Shaftesbury,^ Sir 
Joseph Jekyll said, in the course of his reasoning on 
another point: “ In like manner, in the case of charity, 
the king, pro low pulUco, has an original right to su¬ 
perintend the care thereof, so that, abstracted from the 
Statute of Elizabeth relating to charitable uses, and 
antecedent to it, as well as since, it has been every 
day’s practice to file informations in Chancery, in the 
Attorney-General’s name, for the establishment of cha¬ 
rities.'” In the Bailiffs, &c., of Burford v, Lenthall,® 
Lord Ilardwicke is reported to have said: ‘‘ The courts 
have mixed the jurisdiction of bringing informations in 
the name of the Attorney-General with the jurisdiction 
given them under the Statute of Elizabeth, and pro¬ 
ceed either way, according to their discretion.” 

§ 1149. In a subsequent case,* which was an inform¬ 
ation filed by the Attorney-General against the mas- 


1 Anon. 1 Ch. Cas. 267. 

s 2 P. Will. 103, 118. Cited also 7 Vea. jr. 63, 87; and by Mr, Ch. 
Justice Wilmot, in Wilmot’s Notes of C^ses, 24. 

» Atk. 650 (1743.) 

4 Attorney-General v. Middleton, (1751,) 2 Yes. 327. 
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ter and governors of a school, calling them to account 
in Chancery, as having the general supcrintendency of 
all charitable donations, the same learned Chancellor, 
in discussing the general jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery on this head, and distinguishing the case 
before him from others, because the trustees or govern¬ 
ors were invested with the visitatorial power, said; 
“ Consider the nature of the foundation. It is at the 
petition of two private persons, by charter of. the 
crowm, which distinguishes this case from pases of the 
Statute of Elizabeth on charitable uses, o^-cases before 
that statute, in which this Court exercised jurisdiction 
of charities at large. Since that statute, where there is 
a charity for the peculiar purposes therein, and no cliar- 
ter given by the crown to found and regulate it, unless 
a particular exception out of the statute, it must be 
regulated by commission. But there may be a bill by 
information in this Court, founded on its general juris¬ 
diction ; and that is from necessity; because tliere is no 
charter to regulate it, iind the king has a general juris¬ 
diction of this kind. There must be somewhere a 
power to regulate. But, where there is a charter, with 
proper powers, there is no ground to come into this 
Court to establish that charity ; and it niust be left to 
be regulated in the manner the charter has put it, or 
by the original rules of law. Therefore, though I have 
often heard it said in this Court, if a'n information is 
brought to establish a charity, and praying a particular 
relief and mode of regulation, and the party fails in 
that particular relief j yet that information is not to be 
dismissed, but there must be a decree for the establish¬ 
ment.^ That is always with this distinction, where it is 


1 S. P. AttornejF-General t>. Brenton, 2 Yes. 425, 427; Post, ^ 1163. 
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a charity at large, or in its nature, before the Statute 
of Charitable Uses; but not in the case of charities 
incorporated and established by the king’s charter, 
under the great seal, which are established by proper 
authority allowed.” And again: “ It is true, that an 
information in the name of the Attorney-General, as an 
officer of the crown, was not a head of the Statute of 
Charitable Uses, because that original jurisdiction was 
exercised in this Court before. But that was always in 
cases now provided for by that statute, that is, charities 
at large, not properly and regularly provided for in 
charters of the crown.” 

§ 1150. It was’ manifestly, therefore, the opinion of 
Lord Ilardwicke, that, independent of the Statute of 
Elizabeth, the Court of Chancery did exercise original 
jurisdiction in cases of charities at large, which he ex¬ 
plains to mean charities not regulated by charter. But 
it does not appear, that his attention was called to dis¬ 
criminate between such as could take effect at law, by 
reason of the interposition of a feoffee or devisee, capa¬ 
ble of taking, and those, where the purpose was general 
charity, without the interposition of any trust to carry 
it into effect. The same remark applies to the dteinm 
by Sir Joseph Jekyll. 

§ 1151. In a still later case,^ which was an informa¬ 
tion to establish a charity, and aid a conveyance in 
remainder to certain officers of Christ’s College to cer¬ 
tain charitable uses, Lord'Keeper Henley (afterwards 
Lord Northiflgton) is reported to have said: " The con¬ 
veyance is admitted to be defective, the use being 


^ Attorney-General v. Tanered, 1 W. Bl. 90; S. C. Ambler, 351; 
1 Eden, R. 10. 
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limited to certain officers of the corporation, and not to 
the corporate body; and, therefore, there is a want of 
proper persons to take in perpetual succession. The 
only doubt is, whether the Court shall supply this 
defect for the benefit of the charity, under the Statute 
of Elizabeth. And I take the uniform rule of this 
Court, before, at, and after the Statute of Elizabeth, to 
have been, that, where the uses are charitable, and the 
person has in himself full power to convey, the Court 
will aid a f’efective conveyance to such uses. Thus, 
though devises to corporations were void under the 
Statute of Henry VIIL, yet they were always consi¬ 
dered as good in Equity, i^ given to charitable uses.” 
And he then proceeded to declare, that he was obliged, 
by the uniform course of precedents, to assist the con¬ 
veyance ; and, therefore, he established the conveyance 
expressly under the Statute of Elizabeth. 

§ 1152. There is some reason to question, whether 
the language hero imputed to Lord Northington is mi¬ 
nutely accurate. His Lordship manifestly aided the 
conveyance, as a charity, in virtue of the Statute of 
Elizabeth. And there is no doubt, that it has been the 
constant practice of the Court, since that statute, to 
aid defects in conveyances to charitable uses. But it 
is by no means clear that such defects were aided, 
before that statute. The old cases, although arising 
before the statute, were deemed to bo within the reach 
of that statute by its retrospective language ; and were 
expressly decided on that ground.* The very case put 


^ Collison’s Case, Ilob. R. 136; S. C. Moore, 888; Ibid. 822; Sir 
Thomas Middleton’s Case, Moore, 889; Kivett’s Case, Moore. 890, and 
the cases cited in Raiihby’s note to Attorney-General r. Rye, 2 Vern, 463; 
Duke on Chant. 74, 77, 83, 84 ; Bridg. on Charit. 366, 370, 279, 380; 
Duke on Charit. 105 to 113. 
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of devises to corporations, which are void under the 
Statute of Henry VIII., and are held good solely by 
the Statute of Elizabeth, shows, that his Lordship was 
looking to that statute; for it is plain, that a devise, 
void by statute, cannot be made good upon any princi¬ 
ples of general law. What, therefore, is supposed' to 
have been stated by him, as being the practice before 
the statute, is probably, if not founded in the mistake 
of the reporter, an inadvertent statement of the learned 
Chancellor. The same case is reported in another 
book, where, the language reported to have been used 
by him is: ‘‘ The constant rule of the Court has always 
been, where a person has a power to give, and makes a 
defective conveyance to charitable uses, to supply it as 
an appointment; as in Jesus College, Collison’s Case 
in IFobart 136.” ^ Now, Collison’s Case was expressly 
held to be sustainable, only as an appointment under 
the Statute of Elizabeth; and this shows, that the 
language of his Lordship was probably meant to be 
limited to cases governed by that statute. 

§1153. In a more recent charity case. Sir Arthur 
Piggott in argument said: “The difference between 
the case of individuals, and that of charities, is founded 
on a principle which has been established ever since 
the Statute of Charitable Uses, in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, and has been constantly acted upon from those 
days to the present.” Lord Eldon adopted the remark, 
and said: “ I am fully satisfied, as to all the principles 
laid down in the course of this argument, and accede 
to them all.” Ilis Lordship then proceeded to discuss 
the most material of the principles and cases from the 


^ Ambler, B. 351. 
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time of Elizabeth, and built his reasoning, as indeed, 
he had built it before, upon the supposition, that the 
doctrine in Chancerj'', as now established, rested mainly 
on that statute.^ , 

§ 1154. Such were the principal cases, or at least the 
principal cases which my own researches have brought 
to my notice at the time when the present work was 
first published, wherein the jurisdiction of Chancery 
over charities, antecedent to the Statute of Elizabeth, 
had been d'rectly or incidentally discussed. 'I’he cir¬ 
cumstance that no cases, prior to that time, could then 
be found in Equity Jurisprudence; the tradition that 
had passed down to our own times, that original bills 
to establish charities wore first entertained in the time 
of Lord Ellesmere; the fact, that the cases immediately 
succeeding that statute, in which devises, void at law, 
were held good in Equity as charities, might have been 
argued and sustained upon the general jurisdiction of 
the Court, if it then existed, and yet were exclusively 
argued and decreed upon the footing of that statute. 
These facts and circumstances did certainly seem to 
afford a strong presumption that the juiisdiction of the 
Court to enforce charities, where no trust is interposed, 
and where no devisee is in esse, and where the charity 
is general and indefinite, both as to persons and objects, 
mainly rests upon the constructions (whether ill or well 
founded is now of no consequence) of the Statute of 


1 Mills V. Farmer, 1 Menv. R. 55, 80,94, 100, Moggiidge v. Thackwell, 
7 Yes. 86} Attorney-General v. Bowyer, 3 Vea. 714, 726. See the re- 
nuurbft of Lord Eldon in the more recent cases of Attorney-General v. 
Sbionere Company, 2 Rep. R 420, and Sir John Leach, in Attorney- 
Generat o. Brentwood School, 1 Mylne & Keen, 376, and Lord Redea- 
dale'a xemarkn in the Attorney-General v. Corpor. of Dublin, 1 Bligh, R» 
347, <N. S.) , 
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Elizabeth. And accordingly that conclusion was arriv-ed. 
at and sustained on a very important occasion by th’d 
Supremo Court of the United States.' 

§ 1154 a. Since that period, however, the subject has 
undergone a more full and elaborate consideration, both 
in Great Britain and in America. Lord Eldon, in a case 
calling for an expression of his opinion upon the point 
in 1826, took occasion to observe, “It may not be q^uito 
clear that these instruments, originally void, were held 
to be valid merely by the effect of the 43d of Elizabeth. 
It might have been supposed that there was in the 
Court a jurisdiction to render effective an imperfect 
conveyance for charitable purposes; and the statute 
has, perhaps, been construed with reference to such, the 
supposed jurisdiction of this Court; so that it was not 
by the effect of the 43d Elizabeth alone, but by the 
operation of that statute on a supposed antecedent juris¬ 
diction in the Court that void devises to charitable pur¬ 
poses were sustained. Out of that supposed jurisdiction 
this construction of the statute may have arisen.” ® In 
1834, in the case of the Brentwood Grammar School, a 
charity founded in the reign of Philip and Mary came 
under the consideration of Sir John Leach, the Master 


1 This whole subject was most olaborately considered and all the lead> 
ing authorities investigated by Mr. Ch. Justice Marshall, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in the case of the Baptist Association v. Hart’s Ex’ors, 
(4 Wheat. R. 1.) In that case, the Court arrived at the conclusion, upon 
a full survey of all the authorities, that charities where no legal interest is 
vested, and which are too vague to claimed by those for whom the 
beneficial interest was intended, could be established by a Court of Equity, 
either exercising its ordinary jurisdiction, or exercising the prerogative of 
the king as farms patrias, before the Statute of Elizabeth. See also 
Gallejo tf. Attorney-General, 2 Leigh, B. 450, McCord v. O’Chiltree, 8 
Blaekf. 22; 3 Kent, Comm. Lect. 68, p. 508, note (d,) 4th edit. 

^ Attorney-General v. Skinner’s Company, 2 Russ. Ch. R« 407, 420. . 
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* A ’ ^ 

of It then, appeared that the charity was 

idWhJy toU^nd and endow a gratamar school at^Bent- 
wbdfti ajnd wds established by a decree o5 the Court of 
[ OtAncei^ as eatly as the 12th of Elizabeth, although it 
lAcltided also a pro\j[sion for the support of five poor 
in ^outhweald ; ” and Sit John Leach, Hipon the 
before him for the establishihent of a proper scheme 
iiie charities, af5rtned the original decree.’ Lord 
sAftdeSdale, in a very important casie before the House 
of Lords, in 2^27, 'expressed himself to the following 
effect: are referred W the statttte of Elizabeth, 

.with respect to charitable uses, as creating a new law 
upon the subject of charitable uses. That statute only 
created a new jurisdiction, it created no now law; it 
created a new and ancillary jurisdiction, a jurisdiction 
borrowed ^om the elements which I have mentioned, a 
jurisdiction created by a commission to he issued out of 
the Court of Chancery to inquire whether the funds 
given for charitable purposes had or had not been mis¬ 
applied, and to see to their proper application; hut the 
proceedings of that commission were made subject to 
appeal to the Lord Chancellor, and he might reverse or 
afirm what they had done, or make such order as he 
mi^t thiuk fit for reserving the controlling jurisdiction 


nf 4he Ooprt of Chancery, as it existed before the pass- 
nig of that' statute, and there can be no doubt that, by 


^&fi>rmation by the Attorney-General, the same thing 
be done. While proceedings under that statute 
^^0 in common practice, (as appears'^in that collection 
ia called Duke’s Charitable Uses,) you will find 
^ certaiii cases, although a commission 


■iiU 


11 
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A'i^iUl^Oeoeiral v. Brentwoodi SehooJ, 1 Myl'ne & Keen, 376. 



might issue under the statute, acf inform^tiOa 
Attomey-Gencral was th^ better remedy«o'*^^npTOC#ss* 
of time; indeed; it was found ? that the coihmlBsion ai 
oharitablo uses was not the best remedy;, and that it 
was better to resi^ again to the proceedings by liimy 
of information^ tba.name of the Attorney-Ge^imraj. 
The right ,w¥w fhe 4-ttorney>General has to fiie^an 
information is a of prerogative; the Kih^ as 
parens patnee, has a rigbit;rby his proper officer; to call 
upon the several Courts of Justice; according to the 
nature of their several jurisdictions; to see that right is 
done to his subjects who are incompetent to act for 
themselvcS; as in the case of charities and other cases; 
the case of lunatics, where he has also a special prero^* 
gative to take care of the^ property of a lunatic, and 
where ho may grant the custody to a person who, as a 
committee; may proceed on behalf of the lunatic, or 
whore there is no such grant the Attorney-General may 
proceed by his information.” ^ * 

§ 1154 I, On a still more recent occasion in Ireland, 
Loid Chancellor Sugden examined the whole subject 
with great diligence and learning, and reviewed his* 
toiically the leading authorities. The conclusion Ut 
which he ailived was, that there is an inherent jurifdlc- 
lion in Equity in cases of charity, and that chari^ is 
one of those objects for which a Court of Equity hUs ut 



) AttOroey'Genejral v. The Meyar &c. of Dublin, 1 Bligh, B* 

313, 347, 348 See also Corponuon of Ludlow t). Greenhouae, I Blidliif 
(N. S.) B. 61, 68,68. ‘ 
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ently of and previous to the Statute of Elizabeth.* But 
the most authentic and at the same time the most satis¬ 
factory information upon the whole subject is to be 
found in the report of the Commissioners upon the 
Public Records, published by Parliament in 1827. From 
this most important documcni:, it appears, by a great 
number of cases previous to the statute, that cases of 
charities where there were trustees appointed for general 
and indefinite charities, as well as for specific charities, 
were famili^trly known to, and acted upon and enforced 
in, the Court of Chancery. In some of these cases the 
charities were not only of an uncertain and indefinite 
nature, but, as far as can be gathered from the records, 
they were also cases where there were either no trus¬ 
tees appointed, or the trustees were not competent to 
take.® 

1154 c. The subject has also of late years undergone 
a very elaborate discussion in the American Courts, and 
especially in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the interesting and important case of Mr. Girard’s 
Will, in which all the leading authorities were examined 
and criticized. In this case, the Court held that there 
was a jurisdiction in chancery over charitable trusts an¬ 
tecedent to the Statute of Elizabeth, and that although 
the Statute w’as never in force in Pennsylvania, yet 
that the common law of that State had always recog¬ 
nized the chancery jurisdiction in cases of charities.^ 


1 The Incorj/orated Society v. Richards, 1 Connor & Lawson, R. 58; 
S. C. 1 Drury & Warren, K. 258. 

2 1 Cooper’s Public Records, 355, Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery. 
See also Vidal v. Clirard’s Executors, 3 Howard, S. C. K. 155, 196. 

3 Vidal, &c. V. Girard’s Executors, 2 Howard, S. C. R. 127. [See also 
on this subject, Wheeler v. Snnilh, 9 How. S. C. R. 55 ; Ayres v, Metliu- 
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§ 1165. But however extensive the jurisdiction may 
originally have been over the subjedt of charities, and' 
however large its application,, it is very certain, that, 
since the Statute of Elizabeth, no bequests are deemed 
within the auth<»ity of Chancery, and capable of being 
established and regulated thereby, except bequests for 
those purposes which that statute enumerates as cha¬ 
ritable, or which, by analogy are deemed within its 
spirit and intendment.* A bequest may, in an enlarged 
sense, be charitable, and yet not within the purview of 
the Statute. Charity, as Sir William Grant (the Master 
of the Rolls,) has justly observed, in its widest sense, 
denotes all the gOod affections men ought to bear to¬ 
wards each other; in its more restricted and common 
sense, relief to the poor. In neither of these senses is 
it employed in the Court of Chancery.*^ In that Court, 
it means such charitable bequests only as are within the 
letter and the spirit of the Statute of Elizabeth. 

' § 115G. Therefore, where a testatrix bequeathed the 
residue of her personal estate to the Bishop of D., to 
dispose of the same " to such objects of benevolence 
and liberality as the bishop in his own discretion shall 
most approve of,” and she appointed the bishop her 
executor; on a bill brought to establish the will, and 
declare the residuary bequest void, the bequest was hdd 
void, upon the ground, that objects of benevolence and 


(list Church, 3 Sandf. S. C. R. 351; McCord w. O’Chiltree, 8 Blackf. 21; 
Beall V. Fox, 4 Georgia, R. 404.] 

* See 2 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 19, ^ 1, p. 111, 112; Nash 
V. Morley, 5 Beavan, R. 177, 182, 183. 

* Morice v. Bishop of DurhamjO Ves. 399; S. C. 10 Ves. 522^ Brown 
t'. Yeale, 7 Ves. 50, note (a); Moggridge v. Thacjcwell, 7 Ves. 36; At¬ 
torney-General V. Bowyer, 3 Ves. 714, 726 ; Coxe v. Basset, 3 Ves. 155 ; 
I’ost, § 1183. Nightingale t’. Soulburn, 5 Hare, R. *185. 

49* . 
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liberality were not necessarily charitable within the 
Statute of Elizabeth, and were, therefore, too indefinite 
to be executed. On that occasion, it was said by the 
Court, that no case had yet been decided, in which the 
Court had executed a charitable purpose, unless the will 
had contained a description of that, which the law ac¬ 
knowledged to be a charitable purpose, or had devoted 
the property to purposes of charity in general, in the 
sense in which that word is used in the Court of Chan- 
eery. The devise here ivas of a trust of so indefinite a 
nature, that it could not be under the control of the 
Court; so that the administration of it could be review¬ 
ed by the Court, or so that, if the trustee died, the 
Court itself could execute the trust. It fell, therefore, 
within the rule of the Court, that, where a trust is inef¬ 
fectually declared, or fails, or becomes incapable of 
taking effect, the party taking it shall be deemed a 
trustee, if not for those who were to take by the will, 
for those who are to take under the disposition of the 
law. And the residue was accordingly decreed to the 
next of kin.^ 

$ 116G a. Upon the like ground, a bequest of per¬ 
sonalty to trustees to bo applied “ for the relief of 
domestic distress, assisting indigent but deserving indi. 
viduals, or encouraging undertakings of general utility,” 
had been held void for vagueness and uncertainty, and 
as not being within the scope of the statute of Eliza¬ 
beth.^ [Otherwise, of a bequest of personalty to a cer- 


1 Morice v. Bishop of Durham, 9 Ves. 399; S. C. 10 Ves. 523; Trus¬ 
tees of Baptist Association v. Hart’s Executors, 4 Wheat. 1, 33, 39, 43, 
to 45; Ante, ^ 979 o, 1071 to 1073; Post, § 1183, 1197 a. 

3 Kendall v. GxfLnger, 5 Beavan, R. 300. [But a bequest “ to the 
Queen ; Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, to be by him ap. 
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tain Theological Seminary, which was unincorporated, 
" to continue a permanent fund; the interest to he ap¬ 
plied to the education of pious indigent youths who are 
preparing for the ministry of the gospel, and those only 
who adhere to the Westminster Confession of Faith.” 

§ 1157. Upon the like principles, a bequest in these 
words, "In case there is any money remaining, I 
should wish it to be given in private charity,” has been 
held inoperative; for the objects are too general and 
indefinite, not being within the statute of Elizabeth, 
and not being so ascertained, that the trust could be 
controlled or executed by a Court of Equity.^ So, a 
bequest to trustees, to such charitable or public purpose 
or purposes, person or persons, as the trustees should, in 
their discretion, think fit, has been held void; for it is in 
effect a gift in trust, to be absolutely disposed of in any 
manner that the trustees might think fit, consistent with 
the laws of the land; which is too general and undefined 
to be executed.^ So, a bequest for such benevolent, reli¬ 
gious, and charitable purposes, as the trustees should, 
in their discretion, think most beneficial, has been held 
void, upon tho ground of its generality, as it did not 
limit the gift to cases of charity, but extended it to 
those of benevolence also.'* So, a bequest to executors, 


propriated to the benefit and advantage of Great Britain,” has been held to 
be valid so far as related to the pore personalty, but void in respect of the 
personally savoring of realty. Nightingale v. Soolborn, 5 Hare, R. 484.] 

1 McCord V. O’Chiltree, 8 Black. 15. 

^ Ommaney v. Butcher, 1 Turn. & Russ. 260, 270. See 2 Roper on 
Legacies, by White, ch. 19, ^ G, p. 215 to 222; Yescy v. Jamson, 1 Sim. 
& Stu. 69 ; Post, ^ 1163. 

^ Vesey v. Jamson, 1 Sim. & Stu. 69. 

* Williams v. Kershaw, cited 1 Keen, R. 232. But, where the bequest 
was for such religious and charitable purposes as the major part of the 
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of a fund, to apply it to and for such charitable and 
other purposes, as they shall think fit, without being 
accountable to any person for their disposition thereof, 
has been held void on account of its indefiniteness.^ 

§ 1158. So, that it appears from> these cases, that, 
since the statute of Elizabeth, the Court of Chancery will 
not establish any trusts for indefinite purposes of a be¬ 
nevolent nature, not .charitable within the purview of that 
statute, although there is an existing itrustee, jn whom 
it is vested ; but it will declare the trust void, and dis¬ 
tribute the property among the next of Idn: And yet, 
if there were an original jurisdiction in Chancery over 
all bequests, charitable in their own nature, and not 
superstitious, to establish and regulate them, independ¬ 
ent of the statute, it is not easy to perceive why an 
original b'll might not be sustained in that Court to es¬ 
tablish such a bequest, especially where a trustee is 
interposed to elFectuate it; for the statute does not con¬ 
tain any prohibition of such a^bequost. 

§ 1159. The statute itself begins by a recital, that 
lands, goods, money, &c., had been given, &c., hereto¬ 
fore, to certain purposes, (which it enumerates in detail,) 
which lands, &c., had not been employed according to 
the charitable intent of the givers and founders, by 
reason of frauds, breaches of trust, and negligence in 
those that should pay, deliver, and employ the same. 
It then enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, &:c., to award commissions under the groat seal, 


trustees should think proper, it was hold to bo a good bequest to charity 
within the statute of Elizabeth. Hakor t*. Sutton, 1 Keen, R. 234, 233, 
233. 

1 Ellis V. Selby, 1 Mylne & Craig, 280, 298, 299; Anto, § 979 a; 
Post, ^1183. 
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to pfoper persons, to inquire, by juries of all and singu¬ 
lar such gifts, &c., breaches of trusts, &c., in respect to 
such gifts, &c., heretofore given, &c., or which shall 
hereafter be given, &c., to or for any the charitable 
and godly uses befor6 rehearsed;” and, upon such in¬ 
quiry, to set down such orders, judgments, and decrees, 
as the lands, &c., may be duly and faithfully employed 
to and for such charitable uses before rehearsed, for 
which they were given; “ which orders, judgments, and 
' decrees, not being contrary to the orders, statutes, or 
decrees of the donors and founders, shall stand firm and 
good, according to the tenor and purposes thereof, and 
shall be executed accordingly, until the same shall be 
undone and altered by the Lord Chancellor, &c., upon 
complaint by any party grieved, to be made to them.” 
Then follow several provisions, excepting certain cases 
from the operation of the statute, which are not now 
material to be considered. The statute then directs the 
orders, &c., of the commissioners to be returned, under 
seal, into the Court of Chancery, &c., and declares that 
the Lord Chancellor, &c., shall, and may, “ take such 
orders for the due execution of all or any of the said 
judgments, orders, and decrees, as to them shall seem 
fit and convenient.” And, lastly, the statute enacts, 
that any person aggrieved with any such orders &c., 
may complain to the Lord Chancellor, &c., for redress 
therein; and, upon such complaint, the Lord Chancellor, 
&c., may, by such course as to their wisdom shall seem 
meetest, tlio circumstances of the case considered, pro¬ 
ceed to the examination, hearing, and determining 
thereof; “ and upon hearing thereof, shall and may an¬ 
nul, diminish, alter, or enlarge the said orders, judg¬ 
ments, and decrees of the said commissioners, as to 
them shall be thought to stand with Equity and good 
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conscience, according to the true intent and metfhing 
of the donors and founders thereof;” and may tax and 
award costs against the persons complaining, without 
just and sufficient cause, of the orders, judgments,’and 
decrees before mentioned.^ 

§ 1160. The uses enumerated in the preamble of the 
statute, as charitable, are gifts, devises, &c., for the 
relief of aged, impotent, and poor people; for mainte¬ 
nance of sick and maimed soldiers and mariners; for 
schools of learning, free schools, and scholars of univer-' 
silios; for repairs of bridges, ports, havens, causeways, 
churches, sea-banks, and highways; for education and 
preferment of orphans ; for, or towards the relief, stock, 
or maintenance for houses of correction ; for marriages 
of poor majds; for supportation, aid, and help of young 
tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons decayed; for 
relief or redemption of prisoners or captives; and for 
aid or ease of any poor inhabitants, concerning payments 
of fifteenths, setting out of soldiers, and other taxes.® 
Those arc all the classes of uses, which the statute in 
terms reaches. ^ 

§ 1161. From this summary statement of the contents 
of the statute, it is apparent that the authority confer¬ 
red on the Court of Chancery, in relation to charitable 
uses, is very extensive ; and it is not at all wonderful, 
considering the religious notions of the times, that the 
statute should have received the most liberal, not to 
say, in some instances, the most extravagant interpre¬ 
tation. It is very easy to perceive how it came to pass, 


1 See the statute of 43(1 Elizabeth, ch. 4, at large, 2 Co. Inst. 707; 
Bridgman on Duke on Charit. ch. 1, pi. 1. These sections, from ^ 1143 
to 1159, are taken almost literally from 3 Peters, R. App. 486 to 496. 

3 Ibid.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Ft. 2, ch. I, note (&). 
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that; as power was given to the Court in the most un¬ 
limited terms, to annuls diminish, alter, or enlarge the 
orders and decrees of the commissioners, and to sustain 
an original bill in Aivor of any party aggrieved by such 
order or decree, the Court arrived at the conclusion, 
that it might, by original bill, do that in the first in¬ 
stance which it certainly could do circuitously upon the 
commission.^ And, as in some cases, where the trust Avas 
for a definite object, and the trustee living, the Court 
* might, upon its ordinary Jurisdiction over trusts, compel 
an execution of it by an original bill, independent of the 
statute,^ Ave are at once let into the origin of the practice 
of mixing up the jurisdiction by original bill with the 
jurisdiction under the statute, Avhich Lord IJardwickc 
alluded to in the passage already quoted,® and Avhich, at 
that time, was inveterately established. This mixture 
of the jurisdiction serves also to illustrate the remark of 
Lord Nottingham, in the case already cited where, 
upon an original bill, ho decreed a devise to charity, 
void at law, to be good in Equity, as an appointment; 
although, before the Statute of Elizabeth, no such decree 
could have been made.® 

§ 1162. Upon the whole, it seems now to bo the better 
opinion, that the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
over charities, where no trust is interposed, or whore 


1 See The Poor of St. Punstan v. Beauchamp, 1 Ch. Cas. 193; 2 Co. 
Inst. 711; BuililTs, &c. of Burford v. Lcnlhall, 2 Atk. 551; 15 Yes. 305. 

2 Attorney-General v. Dixie, 13 Yea. 51S); Ex parte Kirby Ravensvvoith 
Hospital, 15 Yes. 305; Green v. Rutherforth, 1 Yes. 4G2; Attorney- 
General r. Earl of Clarendon, 17 Yes. 491, 499; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, 
ch. 1, ^ 1, note (a) ; Cooper, Eq. PI. 202. 

2 Bailifla, &c. of Burford v. Lenthall, 2 Atk. 520; Ante, ^ 1148. 

* Anon. 1 Ch. Cas. 207; Ante, ^ 1147. 

^ 2 Flbbl. £q. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, ^ 2, note {d ); Ante, $ 1147. 
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there is no person in me, capable of taking, or where 
the charity is of an indefinite nature, is to be referred 
to the general jurisdiction of that Court, anterior to the 
Statute of Elizabeth. This opinion is supported by the 
preponderating weight of the authorities, speaking to 
the point, and particularly by those of a very recent 
date, which appear to have been most thoroughly con- 
.sidered. The language, too, cf the statute, lends a cou- 
firraation to this opinion, and enables us to tr.ace, what 
would otherwise seem a strange anomaly to a legitimate* 
origin. 

§ lies. Be this as it may, it is very certain that the 
Court of Chancery will now relieve by original bill or 
information upon gifts and bequests, within the Statute 
of Elizabeth j and informations by the Attorney-Oeneral, 
to settle, establish, or direct such charitable donations, 
are very common in practice.^ Indeed, the mode of pro¬ 
ceeding by commission under the Statute of Elizabeth, 
has been long abandoned, and the mode of proceed¬ 
ing by information, by the Attorney-General, is now 
become absolutely universal, so as to amount to a 
virtual extinguishment of the former remedy.^ But, 
where the gift is not a charity within the statute, no 
information lies in the name of the Attorney-General to 
enforce it.^ And if an information is brought in the 
name of the Attorney-General, and it appears to be 
such a charity as the Court ought to support, although 
the information is mistaken in the title or in the prayer 


I Com. Dig. Chancery, 2, N. 1.* The proceedings by commission appear 
practically to have almost fallen into disuse. Edin. Rev. No. kii. p. 383. 
8 Corporation of Ludlow v. Greenhouse, 1 Bligh, (N. S.) R. 61, 63,68. 
3 Attorney-General v. Hever, 2 Vern. 382. 
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of relief, yet the bill will not be dismissed; but the 
Court will support it, and establish the charity in such 
manner, as by law it may.^ However, the jurisdiction 
of Chancery over charities does not exist, where there 
are local visitors appointed; Tor it then belongs to them 
and their heirs to visit and control the charity.® 

§ 1164. As to what charities are within the purview 
of the statute, it may be proper to say a few words in 
this place in addition to what has been already sug¬ 
gested,® although it is impracticable to go into a 
thorough review of the cases."* It is clear, that no 


1 Attorney-General i’. Smart, 1 Ves. 72; Attorney-General v. Jeanes, 

1 Atk. SftS ; Altorney-Gencral llreton, 2 Vcs. 425; Attorney-General 
v. Middleton, 2 Ves. 327 ; Attorney-General v. Parker, 1 Ves. 43; S. C. 

2 Atk. 576 ; Attorney-General v. Whitely, 11 Ves. 241, 217. Ante, 
^ 1149. 

2 Attorney-General v. Price, 3 Atk. 108 ; Attorney-General v. Govern¬ 
ors of Harrow School, 2 Vcs. 552. 

3 Ante, § 1155 to § 1158. 

4 'L’liey are cnumeruled with great particularity in Duke on Charitable 

I'scs, by Bridgman ; in Com. Dig. Chfirllablc Uses; 2 Roper on Legacies, 
by White, cb. 19, 1 to 5, p. 109 to 161. See also 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2. 

Pt.C, ch. 1, § 1, note {b.) [The following, amongst other bequests, have 
been held void us charitable gifts: “ benevolent purposes,” James v. 
Allen, 3 Mcr. 17 ; “ objects of benevolence and liberality,” Morice v. The 
Bishop of Durham, 9 Vesey, 399, affirmed 10 Vesey, 521; “ charitable or 
other purposes,” Ellis r. Selby, 7 Simons, 352, and 1 Mylne & Cr. 286 ; 

benevolent, charitable, and religious purposes,” Williams v, Kershaw, 
5 Law J. Rep. (N. S.) Clranc. 84, cited 1 Keen, 232, and 1 Myl. & 
Cr. 293, 298 ; “private charity,” Ommanny v. Butcher, Turn. & lluss. 
260; “for charitable or public purposes,” or ” to any person or persons,” 
as his executors should think fit, Vczey v. Jamson, 1 8im. & St. 69; “ for 
such uses as trustees should think fit,” Fowler v. Garlike, 1 Russ. & Myl. 
232 ; “to such persons as trustees should think proper,” Gibbs v. Rumsey, 
2 Ves. & Beanies, p. 295 ; “ to buy such books as might have a tendency 
to promote the interests of virtue and religion, and the happiness of man¬ 
kind, and distributing such books,” Browne v. Yeall, 7 Ves. 50, nolo 
p. 52, referred to in 9 Vesey, 406, 10 Vesey, 27,Ifargrave bn the Tlicllu- 
son Act, 22, and 2 Jurid. Ang. 72, 102, 163; “jC60p0 for a hospital, to 
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suJfcirBtitiOife uses a^e'within the purview of it j such as 
athe giffcs**«f'inoney for the finding or maintenance of a 


nr 
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indlai^tUl itaioounted to [blank] fur supporting [blank] boys,” Ewen 
V 4 Blil^c^aAy,S tJow Clark, 74; to Roman Catholic priests, for prayers 
for the repose of the testratiix’s soul, West v. Shutlleworth, 2 Myl A: K. 
684 tho relief of domestic distrqss, assisting indigent but deserving 

indiviauals, or.encoliraging undertakiigs of general utility,” Kendall v 
Granger, fi Beavan, 301; to Roman Catholic bishops, and then succts- 
aors /'410 such charapters being known according to the laws of lidaml. 
Attorney-General v. Rower, 1 Ball A B. 145; for the maintenance of a 
Jeibtiba, ar assembly for reading the Jewish law, and advancing their holy 
religion, DaCosta v. DePas, Ambler, 228,2 Swan. 487 n., S. C. Dick. 
258; **for the political restoration of the Jews to Jerusalem,” ilaberehon 
V. Vardoft, 7 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 228. The following gifts have been 
held valid: ** religious and charitable institutions and purposes,” Baker ik 
Sottotij 1 Keen, 324; “benevolent and charitable purposes, uith rccuin- 
mendation to apply it to domestic servants,” Miller v. Rowan, 5 CI.& Fin. 
9d, Hill i>» Burns, cited ? Dow & Cl 101 , “ in the service of my I'ord 
and Master,’* Powerscourt w. Powcrscourt, 1 Molloy,010, “public rind 
private chi^ilies, knd to establish a lifc-hnat,” Johnston r. Swann, 3 Al.uld. 
457 ; to be distributed in charity, either to private individuals or public 
mstitflltienhs*’ Horde v. The Earl of SuiTolk, 2 Myl. & K. 59; “ foi pro¬ 
moting charitable purposes, as well of a public as of a private nature, and 
moreeapecially in relieving distressed persons,” (admitted,) Waldo ?’ Ci- 
ley, 16 Ves. 206to such charitable purposes as Y should appoint; ” A 
died in testatOK’s lifetime, Moggridge r. Thackwcll, 7 Ves. 39; ‘ to 
^sqeh charitable'purposes as I intend to name herciltor, ” the testator 
nt^edAhem Jio^ Mills w. Farmer, 19 Ves. 482, 1 Mer. 55, “for the 
W^elch circulating charity schools, and for the increase and improvement 
of Christian knowledge, and promoting religion as most conducive to the 
^aid ehniiUtble purposes, and moreover to buy bib]e.s and other religious 
JiDoks, to be divided amongst poor pious persons,” Attorney-Geneial r. 
Stepney, 10 Ves. 23; a bequest of the sum of IC1000 to poor housekeepeis, 
aa A^ahali appoint, Attorney-General v. I’earce, 2 Aik. b7, and Bainard 
£^1. C. 868 i legacy towards establishing a bishopric m Ameiica, Attomev- 
’ General v. Bishop of Chester, 1 Bro. C. C. 444; bequest of annual sum 
' 43 ^ of monument, Willia v. Brow n, 2 Jurist, 987, bequest lor the 

^^erpatual endowment or maintenance of two schools,” ICirkbank i llud- 
pjjltt, 213 ; “*to charitable and pious uses,” Attoriiey-Geneial t 

[icl^'&«A|iibl. 71^; to “ the poor inhabitants of >5. forever,” Atiurnoy- 
jf^er^*'«• v*0iarkc, 1 Ambl. 422; legacy to the poor, Atloiney- 
|IVl9t^fi}*Ra«on, cited 1 Ambl. 422; “to promote the knowledge of the 
lel^ Ohilstiaq rpligion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants ofS 
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stipendary priest; or for the niaint€8WM3;j;!^,(^ 
vcrsary or obiit; or of any li^ht ojn H 
or cliapel; or for prayers for the dead ;.er 
poses as the Superior of a eonvent,‘or her 
may judge expedient.^ It is dually, well 
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VA'tist V. Shattleworth, 2 Myl. & K. 6S1; “ for the use Af Eom^ 
priests la and near London,” Attorney-General v. Gladstone, 13 Simoms; 
7 , '* charitable, beneficial, and public works,” at Dacca, in Benfal^ fiorlhe 
evclusive benefit of the natne inhabitants, Milford v. Reynolds, 1 BhilV, 
bps, 183, “ poor, pious persons, male and female,’* &c., Nktth 
.3 Beav. 177; fur erectin^g a hospital fur persons “ sick of the smallpox^ 
or any other infectious distemper,” Attorney-GciuTral t;. K^l, 2 Heav.575; 
a bequest “ to ten woitliy men, including some learned men, Id pia^hastf 
meat and wine fit for the service of the two^ nights of the Passover,” Sttflun' 
?’ (Joldsmid, 8 Simons, 614, bequest “ to the widows and orphans of tbif 
parish ol L.,” Attorney-Geneidl o Comber, 2 Sim. & St. 93; bequest 
putting out “our poor relations” apprentices, White Ow White, 7 
122 , gift for and towards establishing a school in B , Attorney-Genera)- 
Williams, 4 Bro. C. C p. 520; a bequest for preaching a beimon on Ae- 
cen^ion-day, for keeping the chimes of the church in repair, and for pay* 
incnt to be made to the singers in the gallery, Turner w. Ogdeli, 1 Coxey 
31G , bequest for supplying watei tothq town of C , for the use ot the invft 
habitants, Jones o. W illi.ims, 2 Ambli r, 051; a gift for the improvement 
of the city of Hath, Ilowse r. Chapman, 4 Ves. 542 ; gift/or fheimprOVC'- 
iTicnt of the town of Bolton, Attorney-General v. Ileelis, 3 Sim. ds % 67;* 
gifts “ for the benefit, advancement, and propagation of edacatktH and 
Icaiiiiiig in every part of the world, as far as circumstaao^ will permit?' 
Whicker v. lluine, 14 Bcav.; to the Chancellor of the Bseheqiier, to he 
appio})riated to the benefit and advantage of Great Britain, l^igliUngalei d. 
Goulbnrn, 6 Ilaie, 481, and 2 Phillips, 591; to the parish of G‘. C., West 
o. Knight, I Ca in Ch. 131; fui purposes conducing to tho good of the 
county of W. and the parish of L. especially, The Attorpey-Geiiecal v. 
The Earl of Lonsdale, 1 Simons, 105: and see Attomey^Genftxal 6- M4yor, 
&c. of Carlisle, 1 Simons, 437 , Attoiney-Gcneral v. Brnwifei I $i^r. 
2G5; Attorney-General v. The Mayor, &c., of Dublin, I'BB- 
The Bishopric of Jerusalem. 7 Eng. Law & Eq. B. 32Q«. ^Bor 
of a tomb, Lloyd v. Lloyd, 10 Eng. Law & Eq. K. 13&, ij^or 
and advancement of education and learning in eveiry payt dl the 
Whicker v. Hume, 10 Eng Law St Eq. B. 218.] ’’,**> « ' 

1 Duke on Chant. 105; Bridgman on Duke on Charit. 3i6-/46R; 
r. Lambert, 4 Co. Kcp. 104, Smart u. Prujean, 6 Ves. jr« ' 
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we have seen), tliat all bequests which in a broad and 
comprehensive sense may be deemed charities, such as 
objects of benevolence, liberality, and expanded huma¬ 
nity, are not charities within the purview of the sta¬ 
tute ; but they must be within the specific enumeration 
of objects in the statute, to entitle them to be enforced 
in the Court of Chancery.^ But there are certain uses, 
which,though not within the strict letter, are yet deem¬ 
ed charitable within the equity of the statute. Such is 
monry given to maintain a preaching minister; to main¬ 
tain a schoolmaster in a parish; for the setting up a 
hospital for’ the relief of poor people ; for the building 
of a sessions house for a city or county; for the making 
of a new,'or for the repairing of an old pulpit in a 
church; for the buying of a pulpit cushion or pulpit 
cloth; or for the setting of now bells, w’here there arc 
none, or for mending of them, where they arc out of 
ordcr.^ 


§ 11G5. Charities arc also so highly favored in the 
law, that they have always received a more liberal con¬ 
struction, than the law will allow in gifts to individuals.^ 
In the first place, the same words in a will, when 
applied to individuals, may require a very dilferent 
construction, when they are applied to the case of a 
charity. , If a testator gives his property to such per¬ 
son, as he shall hereafter name to be his executor, and 
afterwards he appoints no executor; or if, having ap¬ 
pointed an executor, the latter dies in the lifetime of 


^ Ante, 1195 to 1158. 

® Duke on Charit. 105, 113; liridgmaii on Duke on Charit. 351; Com. 
Dig. Cfmritahlc Uses, N. 1; 2 Foiibl. JCq. B. 2, Pt. 2 eh. 1, ^ 1, note (f >); 
Jeremy on Equity Juried. B. 1, ch. G, ^ 2, p. 238, 230, 

• 9 Roper on legacies, by White, ch. 19, ^ 5, p. 164 to 222. 
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tho testator, and no other 
stead j in either of these cases, ^.th 
individuals, the testator will be bald 
next of kin will take the estate. iBut, ii 
be given to the executor in favpr. pi 
Court of Chancery will, in both ifistances# 
place of an executor, and carry into e^dt 
bequest, which, in the case of individuals^ 
failed altogether.' 

§ IIGG. Again j in the case of an individt^al^'ll’in 
estate is devised to such person, as the* b??:ecuto*r 
name and no executor is appointed ; oXf if ope bpipg* 
appointed, he dies in the testaWs lifetime, apd up 
other i^ appointed in his place ; the bequest becomes a 
more nullity. Yet such a bequest, if expressed'||u b© 
for a charity, would be good; and the Court of 
eery would, in such a case, assume the pfiice-.^ 
executor and execute it.® So, if a legacy is given, jk 
trustees to distribute in charity, and they all die in’ 
the testatoi’s lifetime; although the legacy becomes 
thus lapsed at law, (and if the trustees had taken 4o 
their own u^c, it would have been gone forever,) yet 
will bo enforced in Equity.^ ^ 

§ 11G7. Again; although in carrying into exeeutiin 



> 

^ Mills V. Farmer, 1 Menv. R. 55, 96; Moggndge v. Th^C^WjeU, 

36 . > 

2 Mills V. Farmer, 1 Menv. R. 55, 94 , Moggtidge v. 

37, AUornoy-Ueaeral v. Jackson, 11 Ves. 365, 367. V ' i(; 

3 Attorncy-fieneral V. Hickman, 2 Eq. Cas. Abr. 1934 S. C. 

on Duke on Chant. 470 , Moggndge i\ TJiackweil, 3 ^o. CiL (^i4< ; 

S. C. 1 Ves. jr 464 , S. C. 7 Ves. 36, Mills v. ^armbn 'l Sferir. 3Q0,* 
Mc’Cord 0 . O’Chiltree, 6 Blackf. 22; Winstotv y. CunUnings^ ^ Cu&b^ 
365 , Brown v. Kelsey, 2 Cush. 243. ' Whiti^v. 1 Bto^ C^. ’ 

50* 
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a bequest to an individual, the mode, in wbicli the 
legacy is to take elTect, is deemed to bo of the sub¬ 
stance of the legacy; yet, where the legacy is to 
charity, the Court of Chancery will consider charity as 
the substance; and in such cases, and in such cases 
only, if the mode pointed out fail, it will provide an¬ 
other mode, by which the jharity may take effect, but 
by which no other charitable legatees can take.^ A 
still stronger case is, that, if the testator has expressed 
an absolute intention to give a legacy to charitable 
purposes, but he has left uncertain, or to some future 
act, the mode, by which it is to be carried into effect; 
there, the Court oi Chancery, if no mode is pointed 
out, will of itself supply the defect, and enforce the 
charityTherefore, it has been held, that, if a man 
devises a sum of money to such charitable uses, as he 
shall direct by a codicil annexed to his will, or by a 
note in writing, and he afterwards leaves no direction 
by note or codicil, the Court of Chancery will dispose 
of it, to such charitable purposes as it tliinlcs fit.® So, 
if a testator bequeathes a sum for such a school, as ho 


1 Mills V. Farmer, 1 Menv. it. 55, 100; Moir^rridge v. 'Hiiickwcll, 
7 Ves. 36; AUorney*G(;ii('T:il IJcrryman, 1 Dickens, 168; Denycr/>. 
Drucc, 1 Tamlyn, li. 32; 2 Roper on-Ijogacies, by VVliite, cli. 19, ^ 5, 
art. 3, p. 175 to 181 ; Attorney-General v. Ironmongers’ Company, 
1 Craig & llhillips, 208, 222, 225; S. C. 2 llcavan,R. 313 ; Post, ^ 1170, 
a .; Attorney-jGeneral /■. Tlie Coopers’ Company, 3 Beavan, R. 29 ; Attor¬ 
ney-General ,v. The Diapers’ Company, 2 Beavan, 11. 508 ; Post, ^ 1178, 
1181. 

2 Mills V. Farmer, 1 Meriv. R. 55, 95; Moggridge v. Thackwell, 7 Ves. 
36; White o. White, 1 Bro. Ch. (’as. 12. 

3 Attorney-General v. Syderfiu, 1 Vern. 221 ; S. C. 2 Freeni. R. 2GI, 
and recogniKcd in Mills v. Farmer, 1 Meriv. R. 55, and Moggridge v. 
Thackwell, 7 Ves. 36, 37. 
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shall appoint, and he appoints none, the Court of Chan¬ 
cery may apply it for what school it pleases.^ 

§ 1168. The doctrine has been pressed yet farther; 
and it. has been established, that, if the bequest indi¬ 
cate a charitable intention, but the object, to which it 
is to be applied, is against the policy of the law, the 
Court will lay hold of the charitable intention, and exe¬ 
cute it for the purpose of some other charity, agreeably 
to the law, in the room of that contrary to it.^ Thus, a 
sum of money bequeathed to found a Jews^ synagogue 
has been enforced by the Court of Chancer 3 ^ as a 
charity, and judicially transferred to the benefit of a 
foundling hospital!^ And a bequest for the education 
of poor cliildren in the Homan Catholic faith has been 
decreed in (dianccry to be disposed of by the king at 
bis pleasure under his sign-manual.'* 

§ 1109. Another principle, equally v;ell established, 
is, that, if the bequest be for charity, it matters not 
how uncertain the persons, or the objects may be; or 
whether the persons, who are to take, are esse, or 
not; or whether tlic legatee be a corporation, capable 
in law of taking, or not; or whether the bequest can 
be carried into exact execution, or not; for,' in all these 
and the like cases, the Court will sustain the legacy, 


1 3 Froom. 11. 301; Moirgridgc r. Tlmckwell, 7 Vcs. 30, 73, 74. 

2 Do Cosla V. l)e Tas, 1 Vern. 251: Attorney-General v. Guise, 2 Vern. 
206 ; Cary v. Abbot, 7 Ves. 400; Moggridge i\ Tliackwell, 7 Ves. 36, 
75; Bridgman on Duke on Charit. Uses, 406 ; De Tliemmines v. Do 
Bonneval, 5 Russ. K. 288, 292 ; Attorney-General r. Power, 1 B. & Beatt, 
115. 

Td.and Mills v. Farmer, 1 Mcriv. R. 55, 100 ; Post, § 1182. 

4 Cary v. Abbot, 7 Vcs. 490; De Tliemmines o. De Bonneval, 5 Russ. 
R. 292; Trustees of Baptist Association v. Smith, 4 Wheat. R. 1.; S. C. 
3 Peters, R. App. 481 to 485. 
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and give it effect according to its own principlea* And 
where a literal execution becomes inexpedient or im¬ 
practicable, the Court will execute it, as nearly as it 
can, according to the original purpose, or, (as the tech¬ 
nical expression is) <?// prefi? This doctrine seems' to 
have been borrowed from the Roman Law: for bv that 
law donations for public purposes were sustained and 
wore applied, when illegal, to other purposes, 

’-at least one hundred years before Christianity became 
the religion of the empire.^ 

§ 1170. Thus, a devise of lands to the church-war- 
dens of a parish, (who are not a corporation capable of 
holding lands,) for a charitable purpose, although void 
at law, will be sustained in E(][uity.‘* So, if a corpora¬ 
tion. for whose use a charily is designed, is not in esse, 
and cannot come into existence, but' by some future 
act of the crown, as for instance, a gift to found a new 
college, which requires an act of incorporation, the gift 


‘ Post, ^ llSl. Gower V, Mainwaring, 2 Ves. 87, 89, per Lord Ilard- 
wicke. Winslow v. Cummings, 3 Cush. 365 ; Tucker v. Seaman’s Aid 
•Society, 7 Met. 195. 

2 Auorncy-Gcneral v. Oglandcr, 3 Ilio. Cli. (’as. 1G6; Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral r. (jreen, 2 Bro. Ch. Cas. 492 ; Frier v. J’eacock, Rep. Temp. Finch, 
245; Attorney-General v. Boultbee, 2 Ves. jr. 380; Bridgman on Duke 
on Charit. Uses, 355; Baptist Association v. Hart’s Ex’ors, 4 Wheat. R. 
1 ; S. C. 3 Peters, R. App. 481; Ingles v. Trustees of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, 3 Peters, R. 9.9; Attorney-General r. Waiisay, 15 Vos. 232 ; see 
Trustees of Baptist Association v. Smith, 4 Wheat. R. 1, 39, 43. Ante, 
^ 1071, Post, ^170. 

P Per .Lord (vh. Justice Wilrnot, Wilmot’s Notes, p. 53, 54, citing Dig. 
Lib. 33, tit. 2, ^ 10, 17, J)e Usu cl Vsiifruct Lcgntorxm. 

* 1 Burn, Ecc. Law, 226 ; Duke, S3, 115 ; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 2 N. 
2; Attorney-General v. Combe, 2 Ch. Cas^ 13 ; Rivett’s case, Moore,.890; 
Atturney-Gencral v. Bowycr, 3 Ves. jr. 714; West v. Knight, 1 Ch. Cas. 
135; Highmore on Mortm. 204; Tothill, 31; Mills e. Farmer, 1 Meriv. 
R. 55. 
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will be held valid, and the Court will execute it.‘ So, 
if a devise be to an existing corporation by a misno¬ 
mer, which makes it void at law, it will be held good 
in equity.® So,- where a devise was to the poor gene¬ 
rally, the Court decreed it to be executed in favor of 
three public charities in London.'*^ So, a legacy to¬ 
wards establishing a bishop in America, was held good, 
although none was yet appointed.^ So, where a be¬ 
quest of £1,000 was ^^to the Jews’Poor, Mile End”' 
and tlioi’e were two charitable institutions for Jews at 
Mile End, it not appearing which of the charities w'as 
meant, the Court held, that the fund ought to be 
applied cjj pres, and divided the bequest between the 
two institutions.® 

§lL70rt. And, where a charity is so given, that 
there can be no objects, the Court will order a new 
scheme to execute it. But if objects may, though they 
do not at present, exist, the Court will keep the fund 
for the old scheme.® And when tlic specified objects 
cease to exist, the Court ^Yill new model the charity.'^ 
Thus, where there was a hecjiuest of the residue of the 


* WliiiG V. Wliiie, 1 15ro. (Mi. (Ja.s. 1C; AUoriiev-General v. Downing, 
Ambl. ll. 550, 571 ; Allorney-Goneral v. Dowyer. 3 Ves. jr. 714, 727; 
Tiiglis r. Trustees of Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 3 Peters, 00. 

- Anon. 1 Ch. Gas. 2(57; Attorney-General v. Plat. Hep. Temp. Finch. 
*221. Minot V. Boston Asylum, 7 Met. 417; Winslow xi. Cummings, 
3 Cush. 359. 

3 Attorney-General v. Peacock, Rep. Temp. Finqh. 245 ; Owens v. 
Bean, Id. 395 ; Attorney-General i\ Sydcrfin, 1 Vent. 224; ClilTord v. 
Francis, 1 Frconi. R. 330. 

Attorney-General v. Bishop of Chester, 1 Bro. Ch. Cas. 444. 

5 Bennett r. Ilayter, 2 Beavan, R. 81. 

Attorney-General v. Oglander, 3 Bro. Ch. Cas. ICO. 

' Attorney-General v. (^ity of London, 3 Bro. Ch. Cas. 171; S. C. 
1 Ves. jr. 243. 
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testator’s estate to .a company, to apply the interest of 
a moiety "unto the tedemption- of British slaves in 
Turkey or Barbary,” one fourth to charity schools in 
London and its suburbs, and one' fourth towards neces¬ 
sitated freemen of the company ; there being no British 
slaves in Turkey or Barbary to redeem, the Court 
directed a Master to approve of a new scheme c?j p'cs; 
and in that case it farther approved a scheme, .to give 
the moiety of the. charities to the other fourth parts, 
which were bequeathed.* / • 


1 Attorney-General v. The Ironmongers’ Company, 2 lleavan, R. 313. 
On this occasion, Lord Langdale said: “With respect to the order.of 
reference, it is now necessary, that some construction should be given to 
it, and I am of opinion, that the Master was bound to consider, whether 
iKc’-e could be a aj pres application for the first purpose, before he pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the propriety of the application to the second purpose. 
But, then, I am by no means of opinion, that he whs bound to consider it 
precisely in the same manner; as he would have been bound to do, if there 
had been no other charitable purpose mentioned in the will. Where a 
fund is to be disposed of nj pres, the court, for the sake of making a dis¬ 
position, is bound to act upon the suofresiions, whicli'are before it, however 
remote, and it is rather astute in ascertaining some application in conformity 
more or less with the intention of the testator. The case, however, is 
different, whore them arc other cliaritahle purposes mentioned in the testa¬ 
tor’s will itself, and in which a comparison may be instituted between the 
probability of the testator resorting to something very remote from his 
original intention, and something far less remote from Iho other objects, 
which arc specifically mentioned in the will, I quite agree with the view, 
which has been taken upon the subject in the argument, — that, if it could 
have been found that there was a clear and close approximation to any pur¬ 
pose analogons to the first, liiat the Master ought to have preferred it to 
the second and third, distinctly mentioned in the will; but, if such approxi¬ 
mation were so remote, that there would be very great dilEcnlly in making 
sout the similarity,' and it appeared probable, that if the subject had hcea 
in the rontemplation of the testator, he would have preferred the other 
two objects mentioned in his will, then 1 think it became the duty of the 
Master to look to those second objects and lay aside the first.” This 
decree was varied upon appeal by Lord Cottenham, 1 Craig & Phillips, 
508, p22. On this occasion his Lordship said.: “ It is obviously true, that, 
if several charities be named in a will, and one fail for want of objects, 
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§ 1171. In further aid of charities, the Court will 
supply all defects of conveyances, where the donor 


one of the others may.be found to be cy p'^es to that wiiicli has failed; and, 
if, so, jts being approved by the testator, ought to be an additional recom* . 
mendation ; but such other charity ought not, as I conceive, to be preferred 
to some other more nearly resembling that, viiiich has failed. That point, 
however, is not open upon ‘the present report, which was made under an 
order directing the Master, in settling a sclieine, to have a regard, as near 
as may be, to the intention of the testator us to the bequest contained in 
his will touching llritish captives, and having regard also to the other 
charitable bequests in the said will. i3y this 1 understand, that the first 
subject to be considered is, the intention of the testator, to be discovered 
from the gift in favor of British slaves; subordinately to which, and, if 
possible, consistently with it, the other charities arc to be considered; and 
this, I conceive, would have been the course to be piusued, if there Lad 
not been any such special directions. Assuming this to be the rule, it ap¬ 
pears, that the first charity is most general in us objects, being applicable 
to all British persons, who should happen to be in a purticulai situation ; 
and the second is limited to persons in London and its suburbs; and that the 
third is confined to freemen of a particular company in London. It would 
seem, therefore, that although there is no possibility of benefiting the 
British community, at large in the mode intended by the testator, none 
being found in the situation he anticipated, that it would yet be more con¬ 
sistent with bis intention, that the same community should enjoy the 
benefit of his gift in any other w^ay, than that it should be confined to any 
restricted portion of such community. In considering the manner m w liich 
such benefit should be conferred, it is very reasonable and proper to Jook 
to other provisions in his will in order to sec, whether ho has indicated any 
preference to any particular mode of administering charity. If a testator 
liad given part of his property to support hospitals fur leprosy in any part 
of England; and another part to a particular hospital, it would be reasona¬ 
ble to adopt the support of hospitals as the mode of applying the disposable 
funds; but there would not be any ground for giving the whole to the 
particular hospital. The only case referred to, as giving any countenance 
to such a principle, is the unreported case of Attorney-General v. Bishop 
of Llandaff, cited 2 Myine & Keen, 5B0,and stated in the IMastcr’sreport, 
in Attorney-General v. Gibson, dated 23d of July, 1845. (See this case 
mentioned in 2 Beavan, R. 517, n.) It is, however, to be observed, that 
there is no appearance of that case having been discussed ; and that the 
trust, which failed, was as unlimited, as to the description of slaves, as 
the present; and that the scheme may have been adopted, upon the 
principle I 4ct upon in adopting the second gift, in this testator's will, 
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hath a capacity, and a disposable estate, and his mode 
of donation does not' contravene the provisions of any 


as indica^tive of his preferenoe for a particular charily ; and iherefure, 
to be preferred in the absence of any other more resembling the object 
of that, which has failed. It may also be observed, that the scholar¬ 
ships in tliat case appear to Jiave been open to every descrij)tion of 
candidate. If Eord Eldon had thought this the correct principle to act 
upon, he would, iu Mills v. Fjtrmer, (19 Ves. 483,) have given the whole 
funds to the two charities named, instead of referring it to the Master, to 
approve of a scheme for distributing the funds; having regard, it is true, 
to those two objects named, which was proper for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing what description of charity was most likely to be in conformity with 
the views of the testator. To assume, because a testator names two 
charities in his will, that he would have given the amount of both legacies 
to one, if he had foreseen that the other eould not be carried into effect, 
and, .herefore, to give tlie provision intended for the object, which fails, 
to *he other, is, or may be, totally inconsistent with the doctrine of njpres. 
The ‘wo objects may be wholly nnconnccted; and there may be other 
charities closely connected with tliat, which the testator intended to favor ; 
but as indicative of the testator’s general views and intentions, it may he 
very proper to observe the course he has pursued in bis gifts to other 
charities. 1 think, theicfurc, that, in the absence of any objects bearing 
any resemblance to the object, which has failed, it is very proper to look 
to the second gift, but only as a guide to lead to what the testator would 
probably have done himself, and, tlierefore, not to be followed further than 
may be proper to attain that object; but with regard to the third object, I 
cannot see any grounds fur considering it as indicative of the testator’s 
general views, or any reason for supposing that he would, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, have v/isiied that provision increased. The objects arc 
restricted within the narrowest lirait.s ; and it is, in that respect, in direct 
contrast with the extended nature of the first gift; but what appears to me 
to be conclusive against any reference to the third gift, is, that the testa¬ 
tor has expressed his reasons for the gift, which can have no application 
to the moiety undisposed of. He says, that the third gift is in consideration 
of the company’s ‘ caro,and pains in the execution of his will.’ It i.s true, 
that this compensation is given to the company in the shape of a provision 
for necessitous decayed freemen of the company, their widows and child¬ 
ren, and, no doubt, is a charity ; but, in looking for evidence of the testa¬ 
tor’s general views and intentions, with reference to the kind of charities 
to be favored, it cannot be inferred, that he preferred the distressed free¬ 
men of the company to ail others, because he madcT a provision fur them, 
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statute.' The doctirine is laid down wiUi great 
racy by Duke,® who says, that a‘disposition of lands, 
&c., to charitable uses is good, " albeit tthero be defect 
in the deed, or in the will, by which they were first 
created and raised; either in the party trusted with the 
use, where he is misnamed, or the Uke^; or in the p^ty 
or parties, for whoso use, or that are to have the benefit 
of the use; or where they are not well named, or ^e 
like; or in the execution of the estate, as where^liyeiy 
of seisin or attornment is wanting, or the like, 
iliorefore, if a copyhold doth dispose of copyh^d hkAd 
to a charitable pse without a siiriender; or a tenant in 
tail convey land to a charitable use without a fine; or 
a reversion without attornment or insolvency; and in 
divers such like cases, &c., this statute shall supply all 
the defects of assuiaiice; for these arc good appoint- 


as a ronsideration fur services to be performed by the company; and this 
consideration has already increased in a greafer ratio than the incot^o of 
the property; it being well known, that a large property may be admmis- 
tored *it a less pei centage than a small one. 1 am, therefore, of opinion, 
that this third gift cannot be irferred to, for any purpose, in settling a 
scheme for the application cy of thc'fu-nds intended fur the first, but, 

1 think, th( most roabonable course to be adopted,is, to look at the second 
gift as indicative of the kind of charity pieferred by the testator, bat raak- 
uig It as general in its application as the first was intended to be, that is, 
open to all, who might stand in need of its assistance; which le^ to 
this conclnsion, that it should be applied m support of charity schools, 
without any restriction as to place, where the eduoation is according to 
the Church of Enghiul, but not to exceed £20 per year to any one.*’ 

t Case of Christ’s College, 1 W. Bl. 90, Attorney-General v. Rye, 

2 Vern 453, and Raithby’s notes, Eivett’s case, Mobie, 890; Attorney- 
General V. Burdet, 2 Vern. 755; Attorney-General v. Bowyer, 3 Ves. jr. 
714; Damus’s case, Moore, 823; Collinson’a case, Hob. 136; Mills i 
Farmer, 1 Meriv. R. 55; Attorney-General v. Bowyer, 3 Ves< jr. 711, 
1 Prury & Warren, R 308. 

3 Buk^ on Charit. Uses, 84^ 85; Bridgmap on Bake on Chant. Uses, 

it * 
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ments within the statute.” ^ But a parol devise to 
charity out of lands, being defective as a will, which 
is the manner of the conveyance, which the testator 
intended to pass it by, can have no effect, as an appoint¬ 
ment, which he did not intend.^ Yet it has, neverthe¬ 
less, been held, where a married woman, administratrix 
of her husband, and entitled to certain personal estates 
belonging to him (namely, a cfme in action^ afterwards 
intermarried, and then, during coverture, made a will, 
disposing of that estate, partly to his heirs, and partly 
to charity, that the bequest, although void at law, was 
good as an appointment under the Statjite of Elizabeth, 
for this reason, ^ that the goods in the hands of admi¬ 
nistrators are all for charitable uses; and the office of 
the ordinary, and of the administrator, is, to employ 
th'>m to pious uses; and the kindred and children have 
no property nor preeminence but under tho title of 
charity.” ^ 

§ 1172. With the same view, the Court of Chancery 
was, in former times, most astute to find out grounds 
to sustain charitable bequests. Thus, an appointment 
to charitable uses under a will, that was precedent to 
the Statute of Elizabeth, and so was utterly void, was 
held to be made good by the statute.^ So, a devise, 
which was not within the statute, was nevertheless 


1 Duke on Cliarit. Uses, 84, 85 ; Bridg. on Duke on Charit. Uses, 355 ; 
Christ’s Hospital v. Hawes, Bridgman on Duke, on Charit. Uses, 371; 

1 Burn’s Eccl. Law, 226; TulFnell v. Page, 2 Atk. 37 ; Tay v. Slaughter, 
Free. Ch. 10; Attorney-General v. llye, 2 Vern. 453; Rivett’s case, 
Moore, 890; Kenson’s case, Hob. 136; Attorney-General r. Burdet, 

2 Vern. R. 755; 1 Drury & Warren, R. 308. 

2 Jennor o. Harper, Free. Ch. 389; 1 Burn’s Eccl. Law, 226, and see^ 

Attorney-General v. Bains, Free. Ch. 271. ’ 

3 Damus’s case, Moore, 822. 

4 Smith V. Stowell, 1 Ch. Cas. 195; Collisoo’s case, Hob. R. 136. 
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decreed as a charity, and governed in a manner 
wholly different from that contemplated by the testa¬ 
tor, although there was nothing unlawful in his intent; 
the Lord Chancellor giving, as his reason, Siimim est 
ratio, quce fro reUcfione facit} So, where the charity 
was for a weekly sermon, to be preached by a person, 
to be chosen by the greatest part of the best inhabit¬ 
ants of the parish, it was treated as a wild direction; 
and a decree was made, that the bequests should be to 
maintain a catechist in the parish, to be approved by 
the bishop.^ 

S 1173, So, although the Statute of Wills of IFcnry 
VIII. did not allow devises of lands to corporations to 
be good, yet such devises to corporations for charitable 
uses were held good, as appointments under the Sta¬ 
tute of Elizabeth.^ Ijord Chancellor Cowper, in a case, 
where he was called upon to declare a charitable be¬ 
quest valid, notwithstanding the will was not executed 
according to the f^tatute of Frauds, and in which these 
cases were cited, observed: ‘‘ I shall be very loth to 
break in upon the Statute of Frauds and Penuries in 
this case, as there are no instances, where men are so 
easily imposed upon, as the time of their d^^ing, under 
the pretence of charity.”—“It is true, the charity of 
Judges has carried several cases on the Statute of 
Elizabeth to great lengths; .and this occasioned tho dis¬ 
tinction, between operating by will, and by appoint¬ 
ment, which, surely, the makers of that statute never 
contemplated.”^ 


^ Attorney-General v. Combo, 2 Ch. Cas. 18. 

*Ibid. 

® Griffith Flood’s case, Hob. 136. 

^ Attorney-General t>. Bains, Free. Ch. 271, and see Adlington v. Cann, 
3 Atk. 141. 
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§ 1174. It has been already intimated, that the dis¬ 
position of modern Judges has been, to curb this exces- 
$iv0‘latitude pf construction, assumed by the Court of 
Chancery in early times* But, however strange some 
of the doctrines ajready stated may seem to us, as they 
have seemed to Lord Eldon; yet’they cannot now be. 
shaken, without doing that (as he has said) in effect, 
whicli no Judge will avowedly take upon himself to do, 
to reverse decisions, that have been acted upon for cen¬ 
turies.! 

§ 1175. A* charity must be accepted upon the same 
terms upon which it .is given, or it must bo relin¬ 
quished to the right heir; for it'cannot be altered by 
any new agreement between the heir of the donor and 
the donees.^ And, where several distinct charities arc 
given to a parish for several purposes, no agreement of 
the parishioners can alter or divert them to any other 
uses.® 

§ 117C. The doctrine of cy pres, as applied to cha¬ 
rities, was formerly pushed to a most extravagant 
length.^ But this sensible di^linctiou now prevails, 
that the Court will not decree the execution of the 
trust of a charity in a manner different from that in- 
tended, except so far as it is seen that the intention 
cannot be liieially executed. In tliat case another 
mpde will be adopted, consistent with the general 
intention; so as to cj^ccute it, although not in mode, 


^'Moggridge Thackwell, 7 Ves. 36^ 87. 

Attorney-General w. Pldtt, Rep. Temp. Finchi 331, and sec Margaret 
and Regius Profassors in Cambridge, 1 Vern. 55. 

8 Mann v. Ballot, 1 Veriv 43; 1 Eq. Abr. Oa. pi. 4, end see Aitorneyi- ^ 
General v. Gleg, 1 AUc. 356 ; Ambl. 373. 

4 Attorney-Genera) ih Miqiahall, 4 Ves. jr. 11, U; Attorney-General n. * 
Whitcharoh, 3 Ves. jr. 141 j Ante, § 1108 to 1171. 
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yet in substance. If the mode should become by sub¬ 
sequent circumstances impossible, the general object is 
not to be defeated, if it can in any other way be 
obtained.^ Where there are no objects remaining, to 
take the benefit of a charitable corporation, the Court 
will dispose of its revenues by a new scheme, upon the 
principle of the original charities, cy A new 

scheme will not, however, be ordered, if the institution 
is a permanent one, and the object of the testator was 
to benefit that institution generally, although the par¬ 
ticular trustee mimed may have died in the lifetime of 
the testator j but the legacy will be ordered to bo paid 
over to the proper officer of the institution." 

§ 1177. The general rule is, that, if hinds are given 
to a corporation for any charitable uses, which the 
donor contemplates to last forever, the heir never can 
have the laud back again. I5ut, if ii should become 
impracticable to execute the charity, as expressed, an¬ 
other similar charity will be substituted, so long as the 
corporation exists.® If the charity does not fail, but 
the trustees or corporation fail, the Court of Chancery 
will substitute itself in their stead, and thus carry on 
the charit}".'* 

§ 1178. When the increased revenues of a charity 


i Attorney-Gcncial v. Boultboc, 3 Vcs. 3R0, 3fi7 ; S. C. .3 A\*s. jr. 230; 
Attorney-General v. "Whitchuroh, 3 Vcs. jr. Ill ; Attornoy-Goncial r. 
Stepney, 10 Vcs. 22; Attorney-General r. Ironmongers’ (’onipany, 
2 Mylne & Keen, 570, 580, 588 ; S. C. 1 Craig & Phillips, 220, 227; S. 
O. 2 Beavan, 11. 313 ; Attorney-General v. The Coopers’ Co. 3 Bcavaii, 
R. 39; Attorney-General v. The Drapers’ Co. 2 Beavan, R. 508; Martin 
0. Marghan, 14 Simons, R. 230 ; Ante, ^ 1167, 1170. 

^ Walsh V. Gladstone, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 290. 

* Attorney-General t>. Wilson, 3 Mylne &'Keen, 362, 373. 

* Attorney-General v. Ilicks, High, on Mortmain, 336, 353, &c. 

51* 
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extend beyond the ori^'nal objects, the general rule as 
to the application of such increased revenues, is, that 
they are not a resulting trust for the heirs at law; but 
"they‘are to be applied 4o similar charitable purposes, 
and to the augmentation of the benefits of the cha¬ 
rity.* 

§ 1179. Tn former times, the disposition of Chancery 
to a?si*,t charities was so strong, that in Equity the 
jisscts of the testator were held bound.to satisfy chari¬ 
table uses before debts or legacies; although at law, 
the .ussets were held bound to satisfy debts beforii 
charities. But, even at law, charities were then pre- 
ferred to other Icgavdcs.® And this, indeed, was in 
conformity to the Civil Law, by which charitable lega¬ 
cies are prefen-od to all others.^ This doctrine, how¬ 
ever, is now altered; and charitable legtioics, in case of 
a deficiency of assets, abate in proportion, as well as 
other pecuniary legacies.^ 

§ 1180. Courts of Equity have, in modern times, 
also shown a disinclination to marbhal tI.o testator’s 
assets in favor of any tliai;itable bequests, given out of 
a mixed fund of real and porsoii.d estate, without any 


^ Attorney-General i’. Earl of Wincholsca, 4 Bro. Ch. Cas. 373; High, 
on Murtm. lo7, 3«7; Ex paitc, Joitin, 7 Ves. 310 , Attorncy-Oonnal v. 
Mayor of Bristol, d Jac. & 'Walk. 331 ; Attorney-General v. Dixie, 
2 Mylno & Kee’n^ 312; Bridgmau on Duke on Chant, Uhcs, 588 ; Auoi- 
ney^Gcncral v. lluidt, 2 Cox, I'. 3fil; Attoinoy-Gcneral v. Wilson, 3 Mylnc 
& Keen, 363, 372; Attorney^Gcncral u, Tho lionmonffors’ Company, 
2 Mylne & Keen, 57G, 586, 588; S. C. 2 Ueavan, H. 313; 1 Cru«> & 
Phillips, 220, 227; Aitorney-Gencral o. The Drapers’, Company, 2 iJea- 
van R. 508, Attorney-General v. The Coopers" Company, 3 Beavan, K, 2‘j , 
Aate,<^ 1170, 1267; Ppst, ^ 1181, 

8 High, on Morlm. 07; Swinb. on Wills, Pt, 1, ^ 16, p. 73. ' 

8 Fielding v. Bound, 1 Vern. 230. 

^ Id. and Raithhy’s note (2). 
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distinction whether the real estate were ueehold or 
leasehold estate, or pure personal estate, or mixed per¬ 
sonal estate, and whether these bequests have been par¬ 
ticular, or residuary, by refusing to direct the debts ’ 
and other legacies to bo paid out of the-real estate, and 
reserving the personal to fulfil the chaiity, although 
the chaiity would be void as to the leal estate.^ So, 
that, in cifect, the Court apinopiiatcs the fund,-as-if no 
legal objection existed to applying any part of it to 
the chaiity bequests, and then holds, that so much of 
these bequests fail, as would in thiit way bo to be paid 
out of the prohibited fund.**^ The giound of this doc- 
tiine is said to ho, that a Conit of Equity is not w'ar- 
ranted to set up a rule of Equity, eontraiy to the com¬ 
mon rules of the Couit, mcicly to suppoit a bequest, 
which might othciwisc be confi-arj to law. Eormerly, 
indeed, a diflbicut rule picvailed, and a maishalliug of 
+hc a‘'Cot3 was allow’ed in favor of chaiiiies, so that 
wh^ie there were general legacies, and the testaloi had 
chcUgcd his citato with the payment of all his legacies, 
if the pcisonal Cblalc W'eio not suniciciit to p.iy the 
whole', tho Couit will direct the clniiity to bo paid out 


1 High on Mortin S55 , 1 llo^)Gr on Logricics, by White, ch. 15, ^ 6, 
p b35 , Mogg V ITodgis, S Vet.. 62; Middleton « bpicer, 1 Bro Oh. Jl. 
201, Ridgos t. Morrison, 1 Co\e, R. ISO, Walker v Childs, Ambler, 
R 521, Foster v. Blagnen, Ambler, 701; Makeham o. Hooper, 4 B;o. 
Ch R. 153 , Attorney General r Rarl of VVinchelsci, 3 Bro Ch. R 380; 
and Bell's note (3); Altorney-Gonera,! v. Hurst, 2 Coxo, R. 360, Attor¬ 
ney-General V. Tjndill, 2 Eden, R 200, 210, Attorney-General Cald¬ 
well, Ambler, 11. 633; Curtis v Hutton, 11 Vcs. 637; Hobson v. 
Blaekburn, 1 Keen, R. 273, Williams i Kershaw, Id. 271,aoto,iShellord 
on Mortmain, 234, Ante, ^ 509, The Philanthropic Society t>. Kemp, 
4 Beavan, R. 681. 

^ Williams V. Kershaw, 1 Keen, R. 274, note. 
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of tho real estate, so that tlic will might bo performed 
in toto} 

§ 1180 a. But tho modern decisions have completely 
overturned the old rule, whether wisely or not, it is 
perhaps too late to inquire. The present doctrine has 
proceeded a step farther, and where there is a fund of 
pure personalty and mixed personalty, both applicable 
to the payment of debts and legacies, and the charitable 
legacies are charged on tho pure i)ersonalty, and the 
other legacies and debts aie charged on the remainder 
of the fund, if there is a deficiency of the assets to pay 
all the debts and legacies, the charity legacies are held 
to have failed in the proportion of the mixed personalty 
to tho pure personalty. Therefore, where the testator 
directed the chanty legacies to be paid out of his pure 
pcrsDiial estate, and not out of his leasehold or other 
veal estates, and by the same will charged his leasehold 
estates with the 2 >a} mont of his debts, and funeial and tes¬ 
tamentary e\pcnbCb and legacies not given to charities; 
and the pure porsoiialty was insufiicient to pay tlio 
debt^, expeiiaos, and legacic'', the Couit rcfubcd to 
maishal tho a&scts so as to chaige the leasehold estates 
with the debts, expenses, or charities, not charitable, but 
held that the charity legacies failed in the proportion of 
the mixed personalty to the pure personalty.^ 

§ 1181. It has been already stated, that charitable 
bequests are not void on account of any uncortainty 
us to the persons or as to the objects, to which they are 


^ Attorney-General r. Grdvc&, Ambl. K. IjH, and Mr. JJlunt’fe notes (2) 
(3); Arnold c. Chapman, 1 Vps. 108, Aitornoy-Geneial v. Tyndall, 
2 Eden, K. 211; Attorney-General v. Tompkins, Ambl. R. 217. 

2 The Philanthropic Society v. Kemp, 4 Beavan, B. 581. 
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to bo applied.^ Almost all the cases on this subject 
have been collected, compared, and commented on by 
Lord Eldon, with his upal diligence and ability, in two 
recent decisions. The lesult of these decisions is, that, 
if the testator has manifested a general intention to give 
to chaiity, the failure of the particular mode, by which 
the charity is to be effected, will not destroy the charity. 
For the substantial intention being charity. Equity will 
substitute another mode of devoting the propeity to 
chaiitabic pui poses, although the formal intention, as 
to the mode, cannot be accomplished.^ The same piin- 
ciple is applied, when the pei'^oin or objects of the cha¬ 
rity aie uncertain, or indefinite, if the predominant 


1 Ante, 1169 

2 The lirst was tho rase of Mo^fTridyc i ’’I’h.davell, 7V«a 11.36, 
where ihotestator pa\c the resuluuot lirrpersoml estate to James Vaston, 
his c\criitoTb and dilminibtiatori., “ desiring him to dispose ot tho same In 
oUlU ehaiiiiLo as lie shall think fit, locoiiiim nd n >• poor clergymen who 
h ue 1 uge firnilies ”1(1 good chiriftcrs, and apjioiiuid Mr V i^toii enc of 
her executors Mr Vaston died in her hf(.timc, of wli'cli she had notice, 
but the vmII rcmairaul uiiiltercd Thu nc\t of km chimud the rc&idue, as 
bciii.^ Ill jcd hv the d^atli of Mr Vaston , but the boqutst was hold \ hJ, 
and (’stibhshcd Tn the next case, Mills v I'lrmtr, I Meriv K 'i5 the 
testator, by his will, after giving scveial lepiciespioceedod, “ the restand 
residue of all my clFects I direct miy be provided foi promoting the gospel 
111 foreign pirts, ind m Ihigland, for brincuig up miiiislc.s in diflerunt 
scmiiUTics, and other chant ible puiposcs, asl do intend to name hereafter, 
after all my worldly property is disposed of to the best advantage.” The 
bill was ided by the next of km, praying an accoum: and distribution of the 
resivhie, as being undisposed of by tho will or any codicil of the testator. 
The M ister of the Rolls held the losidiiary bequest to charitable purposes 
void foi uneertainty, and because the testator expressed not a preseflt, but 
a futilre intention to devise this property Lord Eldon, however, upon an 
appeil, Tcversod the decree, and established the bequest as a good elnn- 
tablo bequest, and directed it to he canned into effect accordingly —At¬ 
torney-Oencral V Tho Drapers’Company, 2 Bcavan, E. 608, Attoincy- 
Gencral v The Coopers’ Company^ 3 Bcavan, R. 29, Ante, ^ 1167, 
>1170. 
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intention of the testator is still to devote the property 
to charity.^ [Thus, where there was a bequest to the 
governors of a society for the increase and encourage¬ 
ment of good servants,” and no such institution could 
be found, it was held that the gift was charitable, and 
did not fail.-] In like manner, if the original funds are 
more than sufficient for the specified objects of charity, 
the suiplus will be applied to other similar purposes.^ 

§ 1182. All these doctrines proceed upon the same 
grour d, that is, the duty of the Court to effectuate the 
general intention of the testator.'^ And, accordingly, 
the application of them ceases, whenever such general 
intention is not to bo found. If, therefore, it is clearly 
seen that the testator had but one particular object 
in his mind, as, for example, to build a church at W., 
and that purpose cannot be answered, the next of kin 
will take, there being, in such a case, no general cha¬ 
ritable intention.® So, if a fund should be given in 
trust, to apply the income to printing and promoting 
the doctrines of the supremacy of tlic Tope in eccle¬ 
siastical affairs in Ihigland, tlic trust would be held 
void on grounds of public i>olicy; and the property 
would go to the personal representatives of the party 


1 l!)id. 

S Loscomb i\ Wintringhum, 7 Kn{r. Law &, Eq. R. 164. 

3 Attorney-General o. Earl of Winchelsea, 3 Bro. Cli. R. 373,379; 
Attorney-General r. linr&t, 2 Cox, II. 361; Attorney-General v. Wilson, 

3 Mylne & Keen, 302, 372; Attorney-General v. The Drapers’ ('onipany, 
2 Bcavan, R. 508 ; Attorney-General v. 'I’he Coopers’ Company, 3 Beavan, 
R. 29; Ante, ^ 1107, 1178. 

* Mills V. Fafmer, 1 Meriv. II. 05, 79, 81, 91, 95, 99 ; Legge v. A.s"ill, 
1 Turn & lluss. 20.5, note. 

5 Attorney-General v. Hurst, 2 Cox, R. 354, 305; Corbyn v. French, 

4 VcB. 419, 433 ; De Garcin v. Lawson, 4 Ves. 433, note; Jcieiuy onEq. 
Jurisd. B. I, ch. 6, $ 2, p. 24.3 to 245. 
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creating the trust; and it would not be liable to be 
applied to other charitable purposes by the crown, be¬ 
cause it was not intended to be a general trust for 
charity.^ Even in the case of gifts or bequests to su¬ 
perstitious uses, which (as we have seen) are not held 
to be void, but the funds are applied in Chancery to 
other lawful objects of charitythe professed ground 
of the doctfine is, (though certainly it is a most extra¬ 
ordinary sort of interpretation of intention,) that the 
party has indicated a general purpose to devote the 
property to charity; and, therefore, although his spe¬ 
cified object cannot be accomplished, yet his general 
intention of charity is supposed to bo effectuated, 
by applying the funds to other charitable objects.^ 
Hov/ Courts of Equity could arrive at any such con¬ 
clusion, it is not easy to perceive, unless, indeed, where 
the nature of the gift necessarily led to the conclusion, 
that the object specified was a fiivoritc, though not an 


^ De Theinmines v. De Bonneval, 5 Russ. It. 288. [In England a be¬ 
quest for the assistance of a “ Unitarian Uongregaiion,” has been held to 
be valid, and the trust directed to be carried into execution. Shrewsbury v. 
Hornby, 5 Hare, It. dOO. See also Miller v. Gable, 9 Denio, R. (N. Y.) 
492; Scott t;. Curie, 9 B. Monroe, 17, a bequest to the “regular Baptist 
order,”] 

2 Ante, ^ 1108. 

3 Ibid ; Moggridge v. Thackwcll, 7 Ves. 09 to S3 ; Morice v. Bishop 
of Durham, 9 Ves. 399 ; S. C. 10 Ves. 522 ; Mills r. Earmcr, 1 Mcriv. R. 
99 to 101; Ommaney v. Butcher, 1 Turn, & Russ. R. 260, 270. — In Dc 
Themmincs t». Dc Bonneval, (5 Russ. R. 297,) the Master of the Rolls 
said: “ The policy of the Jaw will not permit the execution of a supersti¬ 
tious use. But the Court avails itself of the general intention to give the 
property to charity, although the particular charity chosen by the founder 
be superstitious ; and it efl'ectuatcs the general intention by devoting the 
fund to some other charitable purpose.” How can the Court presume 
an intention of the testator to give to charity generally, when lie has ex¬ 
pressed himself only as to a particular object, that is, as to a superstitious 
use? 
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exclusive, objeqt of the, donor. To such ciises, it has, 
in modern tinies, been practically and justly limited.^ 


1 This practical application of the doctrino was strongly illustrated in a 
^recent case where a testator gave the tesidua of his estate to trustees, 
. positively forbidding them to diminish the-capital by giving away any part 
thereof, or that the interest and profit arising be applied to any other use 
or uses tlian' in the will directed, namely, one half yearly* and every year 
for ever, unto the'redemption of British slaves in Turkey and Barhary ; 
one fourth part yearly, and every year for ever, untp charity schools in 
the cii.v and suburbs of London, &c., and not giving to any one'above .L’20 
a year; 'and the other fourth to other speciAed uses. The question was. 
What was to become of the income of the moiety for the redemption of the 
British slaves in Turkey and Barbary, ihore being, from the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of.the countiic-, no objects f)f this.bounty. The Master of the 
Rolls said, on that occasion, that iho jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, with 
respect' to charitable bequests, is derived from their authority to carry into 
execution the trusts ot any will or other instrument; and the Court is to 
proceed according to the inlontion exprcs.-^eil it\ the will or testament; that 
the Court, in the present case, had no authority to apply tlie moiety to any 
other use, as ii wamld not be executing the expressed intention of the tes¬ 
tator ; and that it could he applied to some other use by a new scheme 
under the sanction of the legislature. Uimn appeal, Lqrd ChanccJlor 
Brougham reversed the decree, and held that the Court might apply it to 
a new scheme ry Upon this occasion he said: “ When a testator 

gives one ebaritahio fund (o three several classes of nbjccl.s, unless ho ex¬ 
cludes, by most express provisions, the application of one portion to the 
purpose to which the others are destined, it is clear that the Court may 
thus execute his intention,, in the event of an impossibility of aj^plying that 
portion to its original destination. The character of charity is impressed 
on the M'hole fund. There is good sense in .presuming that, had the tes¬ 
tator known that one olijcct was to fail, ho would have given its a[)pro- 
priaied fund to "the increase of the funds destined to. other objects of his 
bountyand there is convenience in acting as ho would himself have done. 
This is the foundation of the doctrine 0 / pres, &c. I should have been 
disposed to favor the relators’ argument on which the decree niU^t rest, 

f the will been, that one half should ho employed in redeeming captives, 
in no other way whatever; or that the two fourths should bo employed 
in other charities, and no more than these two fourths in those or any such 
charities. But that is far from being the case. The testator says: 
‘TKe capital shall not be duniiiished by giving away any part thereof; 
and the interest shall not be applied to any othqi: use or uses than those 
hereinafter mentioned..’ The object of this general prohibition plainly is, 
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§ 1183. Hence it has become a general principle 
in the law of charities, that, if the charity be of a gene¬ 
ral, indefinite, and mere private nature, or not within 
the scope of the Statute of Elizabeth, it will be treated 
as utterly void, and the property will go to the next of 
kin. For, in such a case, as the trust is not ascer¬ 
tained, it must either go as an absolute gift to the 
individual selected to distribute it, or that individual 


to secure tlic whole fund, principal and interest, to charitable uses ; to 
forbid any alienation of the capital, and any diversion of the income to any 
other purposes than those which ho specifies. The expression ‘ use or 
uses,’ even literally taken, lets in all the chariii(!s specified, provided the fund 
be given among them, aii l not otherwise applied. Undoubtedly the funds 
must be applied in the proportions specified, one half to one, and one fourth 
to each of the two other objects ; and it would bo a breach of trust to give 
part of tl.o moiety to either of the two other purposes, so long as there 
remained captives to redeem. Hut then it would bo just as much a broach 
of trust without the prohibitory clause as with it, &c. tlo in the case of a 
charily, where 1 bequeathe .jCJOO to one object, and ,£50 each to two other 
object.-, of bounty, my truoiets violate their duty if they give less than 
.■£100 to the one, and more than .£50 to each of the other two; and that 
whether I use words of exclusion, such as ‘no oiheiwiso,’ ‘no other 
charilii’.s,’ &c., or omit to use them. Hut when the one object fails, the doc¬ 
trine ii{ (- 1 / prof becomes applicable, although it ha.s no place in legacies to 
individual.^!; and the iiite.ilion to which tlie Court is to approximate will 
be gailu'reJ from the otlier gifts, and from the gift itself, iniihould words 
bo used which positively exclude such an approximation, as, for instance, 
if thore bo .an expre.ss direction tliat each of tJie charities named shall In.vc 
so much, and neither more nor less, and one shall not bo extended in case 
the objects of another fail, — then, clearly, the doctrine can have no place. 
But that is because the will of the testator has expressly said so; and by 
acting against his clear intent the Court would not be executing ci/ ]]rcs, 
(as near as possible,) but departing as far as possible from that intent. 
This cannot bo said of the general words used here, which ate abundantlj^ 
satisfied, if no part of the capital is given away at all; and no part of the 
interest to any other than the specified purposes. Nor is the will at al’ 
violated by applying the undisposed and undisposable surplus of one branch 
to increase tho objects of tlio other branches of the same charity.” Ailor- 
ncy-Gcncral v. Ironmongers’ Company, 2 Mylne & Keen, 576, 5ti0, 556 
to 589. See also Ilaytcr v. Tiego, 5 Buss. 11.“?. 

JUR. — VOL. H. 52 
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must be a trastee for the next of kin.* If the testator 
means to create a trust, and the trust is not effectually 
created, or fails, the next of kin must take.® On the 
other hand, if the party selected to make the distribu¬ 
tion is to take it, it must be upon the ground, that the 
testator did not intend to create a trust, but to leave it 
entirely to the discretion of the party to apply the 
fund or not. The latter position is repugnant to the 
very purpose of the bequest ; and, therefore, the inter- 
pre./ation is, that it is the case of a frustrated and void 
trust.^ 

§ 1184. It has been made a question, whether a 
Court of Equity, sHting in one jurisdiction, can exe¬ 
cute any charitable bequests for foreign objects in 
another jurisdiction. The established doctrine seems 
to be in favor of executing such bequests.'* Of course, 


1 Ante, ^ 979 a., 979 llSfi, 1157; Post, § 1197 a.; Trustees of 
Baptist Association v. Hart’s Ex’rs, -I Wheal. R. 1, 33, 39, 43 to 45; 
Stubbs u. Sargon, 3 Keen, R. 955; Ommaney v. Ruteher, 1 Turn. & 
Russ. 260, 270, 271 ; Fowler v. Garlike, 1 iluss. & Mylne, 233. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ommaney w. Rutclier, 1 Turn. & Rnss. 260, 270; Attorney-General 
tf. Pearson, 7 Sim. 11. 290 ; Stubbs «. Sargon, 3 IMylne & Craig, 507 ; 
Ante, ^ 979 A, 1068. 

* Attorney-General w. City of London, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 171; S. C. 1 
Vcs. jr. 243; Attorney-General u. Lepine, 2 Swanst. R. 181; S. C. 19 
Ves. 309; Olipliant w. Ilendric, 1 Bro. Ch. K. 571, and Mr. Belt’s note 
(!); Society for Propagating the Gospel v. Attorney-General, 3 Russ. R. 
142. — In the case of Mr. Boyle’s wjll, the bequest was not limited in 
terms to foreign countries or objects, but it was apjdied to a foreign object 
Ibnder a decree of the Court of Chancery ; and when that object failed a 
new scheme was directed. Attorney-General v. City of London, 3 Bro. 
Ch. Cus. 171; S. C. 1 Ves. jr. 243. There arc several other c-iscs in 
which charities for foreign objects have been carried into eflbet. In the 
Provost, &c. of Edinburgh «. Aubery, Ambl. R. 236, there was a devise of 
£S,S00, South Sea Annuities, to the plaintifls, to be applied to the main¬ 
tenance of poor laborers, residing in Edinburgh and the towns adjacent. 
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this must be understood as subject to the implied 
exception, that the objects of the charities are not 
against the public policy or laws of the State where 
they are sought to be enforced, or put into execution; 
for no State is under any obligation to give effect to 
any acts of parties which contravene its own policy or 
laws. Upon this ground, where a bequest was given 
by the will of a testator in England, in trust for cer- 
tain nunneries in foreign countries, it was held void, 
and the Court of Chancery refused to enforce it.^ Upon 
the same ground, a pecuniary legacy, given for such 
purposes as the Superior of a foreign convent, or her 


Lord llardwicke said he could not give any directions as to the distribution 
of the money, that belonging to another jurisdiction, that is, to some of the 
Courts in Scotland ; and therefuic he directed that the annuities should be 
transferred to such persons as the plaintilTs should appoint to be applied to 
the trusts in the will. So in Oliphant v. llcndrie, where A., by will, gave 
£.‘300 to a religious society in Scotland, to be laid out in the purchase of 
hereditable securities in Scotland, and the interest thereof to be applied 
to the education of twelve poor children, the Court held it a good 
bequest. 1 llro. Ch. Cas. 571. In Campbell v. Radnor, the Court held 
a bequest of ,C7,000, to be laid out in the purchase of lands in Ireland, and 
the rents and profits to be distributed among poor people in Ireland, &c., 
to be valid in law. 1 Rro. Ch. Cas. 171. So a legacy towards 
establishing a bishop in America w'as supported, although no bishop was 
then established. Attorney-General v. Rishop of Chester, 1 ilro. Ch. Cas. 
•144. In the late case of Curtis v. Hutton, a bequest of personal estate, 
for the maintenance of a charity (a college) in Scutlniul, was established. 
14 Ves. !j27. And in another still more recent case, a bequest in trust 
to the magistrates of Inverness in Scotland, to apply the interest and income 
for the education of certain boys, was enforced as a charity. Mackintosh 
n. Townsend, 16 Ves. 330. See also Trustees of Baptist Association v. 
Smith, 3 Peters, R, App. 500 to 503. Nor is the uniformity of the cas^ 
broken in upon by the doctrine in De Garcin v. Lawson, 4 Ves. jr. 433, 
note. There, the bequests were to Roman Catholic clergymen, or for 
Roman Catholic establishments, and w'cro considered as void and illegal, 
being equally against the policy and the enactments of the British legisla¬ 
ture. See also 3 Peters, R. 500 to 503. 

^ De Garcin v. Lawson, 4 Ves. 433, note. 
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successor, shall judge most expedient, was held void.i 
But where a testator bequeathed the remainder of his 
property to the Government of Bengal, to be applied 
to charitable, beneficial, and public works at and in 
the city of Decca in Bengal, it was held to be a valid 
charity.** • 

§ 1185. But every bequest, which, if it were to be 
executed in England, would be void under its mort¬ 
main laws, is not, as a matter of course, held to bo void 
solc’y on that account, when it is to be executed in a 
foreign country. There must be some other ingredient, 
making it reprehensible in point of public policy gene¬ 
rally, or bringing it within the reach of the mortmain 
acts. Thus, for example, money bequeathed by a will 
to bo laid out in lands abroad, (as in Scotland,) may bO 
a valid bef[uest, and executed by an English Court of 
Equity, when money to be laid out in lands in England 
would be held a void bequest, as contrary to the mort¬ 
main acts of England.® 

§ 1180. Where money is boquealhed to charitable 
purposes abroad, which arc to be executed by persons 
within the same territorial jurisdiction where the Court 
of Equity sits, the latter will secure the fund, and cause 
the charity to be administered under its own direction. 
But, where the charity is to bo established abroad, and 
is to be executed by persons there, the Court not hav¬ 
ing any jurisdiction to administer, it will simply order 


* Smart v. Prujean, 6 Ves. 567; De 'J'lietnmines v. Dc lionncval, .5 
Euss. 11. 292, 297. 

8 Milford V. llaynolds, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 185. 

8 Oliphant v. Hendrio, 1 Pro. Cli. R. 571, and Mr. IJoIl’s note; Mackin¬ 
tosh V. Townsend, 16 Ves. 330; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 50; 2 Fonhl. Eq. li. 
2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, $ 1, note (6). 
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the money to be paid over to the proper persons in the 
foreign country, who are selected by the testator as 
the instruments of his benevolence; and will leave it to 
the foreign local tribunals to see to its due administra¬ 
tion.! 

§ 1187. li^s clear, upon principle, that the Court of 
Chancery, merely in virtue of its general jurisdiction 
over trusts, independently of the special jurisdiction con¬ 
ferred by the statute of 43d Elizabeth, ch.-4, must, in 
many cases, have a right to enforce the due perform¬ 
ance of charitable bequests; for (as has been well 
observed) the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, with 
respect to charitable bequests, is derived from their 
general authority to carry into execution the trusts of 
a*will or other instrument, according to the intention 
expressed in that will or instrument.^ We shall pre¬ 
sently see that this is strictly true in all cases where 
the charity is definite in its objects, is lawful, and is to 
be executed and regulated by trustees’ who are spe¬ 
cially appointed for the purpose.® But there are many 
cases (as w'C shall also sec) in which the jurisdiction 
exercised over charities in England can scarcely be 
said to belong to the Court of Chancery, as a Court 
of Equity; and, where it is to be treated as a personal 
delegation of authority to the Chancellor, or as an act 
of the Crown, through the instrumentality of that dig¬ 
nitary.'* 


1 The Provost of Edinburgh v. Aubery, Ambler, K. 236; Attorney- 
General V. Lepinc, 3 Swanst. R. 181; S. C. 19 Ves. 309 ; Emery v. Hill, 
1 Russ. R. 112 ; Minet v. Vulliaray, 1 Russ. R. 113, note. 

2 Attorney-General, v. Ironmongers' Company, 2. Mylne & Keen, 581 ; 
Post,§ 1191. 

3 Post, ^ 1191. 

* Post, \ 1188, 1190. 
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§ 1188. The jurisdiction exercised the Chancellor, 
under the Statute of 43d Elizabeth, ch. 4, over chari¬ 
table uses, is held to be personal in hiin, and not exer¬ 
cised in virtue of his ordinary or extraordinary juris¬ 
diction in Chancery j and in this respect it resembles 
the jurisdiction exercised by him in casc^of idiots and 
lunatics, which is exercised purely as the personal 
delegate of the Crown.* Where a commission has 
issued under that statute, any person, excepting to the 
deer ;o of the commissioners, is treated as a plaintilf in 
an original cause in Chancery, and the respondents as 
defendants; and in the examination of witnesses in the 
cause, thus brought by way of appeal before the Chan¬ 
cellor, neither side is bound by what appeared before 
thu commissioners j but they may set forth new mattcl, 
ii they think proper. If it were not considered on such 
an* appeal, as an original cause, the Court could know 
nothing of the merits; for the evidence before a jury, 
or before the commissioners under the commission, is 
not taken in writing, but is viva vocc; and therefore it 
could not be known to the appellate Court/'* 

§ 1189. But, as the Court of Cliancery may also pro¬ 
ceed in many, although not in all, cases of charities by 
original bill, as well as by commission under the Statute 
of Elizabeth, the jurisdiction has become mixed in prac¬ 
tice ; that is to say, the jurisdiction of bringing infurm- 
ations in the name of the Attorney-General has been 
mixed with the jurisdiction given to the Chancellor by 


1 3 Bl. Comm. 427, 428. 

® Corporation of Butford i;. Lenlliall, 2 Atk. 552 ; 3 Black. Comm. 427 
2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Ft. 2, ch. 1, ^ 1, and note (a.) 
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the statute.! So that it is not always easy to ascertain 
in what cases he acts as a judge, administering the 
common duties of a Court of Equity, and in what cases 
he acts as a mere delegate of the crown, administering 
its peculiar duties and prerogatives. And again, there 
is a distinction between cases of charity, where the 
Chancellor is to act in the Court of Chancery, and cases 
where the charity is to be administered by the King, 
by his sign-manual. But in practice the cases Jiavc 
often been confounded from similar causes.^ 

§ 1190. The general doctrine in England is, that the 
King, as has a right to guard and enforce 

all charities of a public nature, by virtue of his general 
superintending power over the public interests, where 
no other person is intrusted with thatright.^ Wherever, 
therefore, money is given to charity generally, and in¬ 
definitely, without any trustees pointed out, who are to 
administer it, there does not seem to be any difficulty, 
in considering it as a personal trust, devolved upon the 
King, as a constitutional trustee, to be administered by 
him, through the only proper functionary known to that 
government, namely, the Lord Chancellor, who is em¬ 
phatically, for all public purposes of this sort, styled 
the keeper of his conscience.^ In such a case, it is not. 


’ Ibid.; 3 Black. Comm. ; Anon. I Ch. Cas. 207; West v. Knight, 
1 Ch. Cas. 134. 

Moggiidgc Thackwcl!, 7 Ves. 83 to 86. 

3 3 Black, (yomm. 427 ; 2 Fonhl. Ef[. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, ^ 1, note (a) ; 
Altorncy-Ceneral v. Middleton, 2 Ves. 327; Moggridge v. Thackwell, 7 
Vcs. 35, 83; Cary v. Bertie, 2 Vern. 233, 342; Eyre t*. Countess of 
Shaftsbury, 2 P. Will. 119. 

^ Ibid.; Cooper, Eq. PI. Introd. xxvii.; Cary w. Bertie, 2 Vern. 333, 
342; Mitf. PI. by Jeremy, 7, 39,101, note (^f); Bailiffs ofBurford r. Len- 
thall, 2 Atk. 551. Jn all these cases, the mode in which the establishment 
and administration ofthe charity is usually accomplished, is upon an inform- 
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ordinarily, very important whether the Chancellor acts 
as the special delegate of the Crown, or the King acts 
under the sign-manual, through his Chancellor guiding 
his discretion. In practice, however, it has been found 
very difficult to distinguish in what cases the one or the 
other course ought, upon the strict principles of pre¬ 
rogative, to be adopted. For, where money has been 
given to trustees for charity generally, without any ob¬ 
jects selected, the charity has sometimes been adminis- 
terr I by the King, under his sign-manual, and some¬ 
times by the Court of Chancery. Lord Eldon, after a 
full review of all the cases, came to the conclusion 
(which is now the settled rule) that, where there is a 
general indefinite purpose of charity, not fixing itself 
upon any particular object, the disposition and adniinis- 
iration of it are in the King by his sign-manual.^ But, 
where the gift is to trustees, with genenil objects, or 
with some particular objects pointed out, there the Court 
of Chancery will take upon itself the administration of 


ation filed by the Allorney-Gencral, ex officio, at the relation of some in¬ 
formant, upon which the Lord Chancellor acts generally in the same man¬ 
ner and by the same proceedings, as lie would upon a bill in Chancery. 
The whole matter of charities has been regulated by recent statutes, (52 
Geo. 3, ch. 101; 59 Geo. 3, ch. 91,) so that proceedings may now, in 
many cases, be had to e.stablish and execute them in a more brief and sum¬ 
mary manner than formerly. Sec2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, § 1, note 
(fl); 3 Bl. Comm. 427; Reeve v. Attorney-General, 3 Hare, R. 197, 199. 

1 In cases of superstitious uses, the charity has been held to be subject 
to the administration of the crown, under the sign-manual, as an indefinite 
purpose of charity. See Mills v. Farmer, 1 Meriv. 11. 100, 101; De 
Themmines v. Be Bonneval, 5 Russ. R. 292, 293; 2 Fonbl. Eq. IJ. 2, 
Pt. 2, ch. 1, ^ 3, note (t); Attorney-General v. Herrick, Ambl. R. 712; 
Da Costa v. De Pas, Ambler, R. 228; S. C. 2 Swanst. R. 489, note; 2 
Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 19, ^ 2, p. Ill to 117. • 
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the charity, and execute it under a scheme to be re¬ 
ported by a master.^ 

§ 1191. But, where a charity is definite in its ob¬ 
jects, and lawful in its creation, and it is to bo executed 


1 Moggridge v. Thackwell, 7 Ves. 36, 75, 85, 86; Attorney-General v. 
Matthews, 2 Lev. 167; Attorney-General t*. Herrick, Ambler, R. 712; 
Da Costa v. Do Pas, Ambler, R. 228, and Mr. Slant’s note; S. C. 2 
Swanst. 489, note ; Mills v. Farmer, 1 Meriv. R. 55; Attorney-General v. 
Wansay, 15 Ves. 231; Ommaney v. Butcher, 1 Turn. & Russ. R. 260, 
270; Paiec i*. Archbishop of Canterbury, 14 Ves. 372 ; Waldo v. Caley, 
16 Ves. 206; Attorney-General v. Price, 17 Ves. 371; 3 Peters, R. 498 
to 500; 2 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 19, ^ 5, p. 164 to 215 ; Reeve 
t). Attorney-General, 3 Hare, R, 191, 197. The following statement of 
the practice of the Court of Chancery, in regard to charities, taken from 
Mr. Fonblanque on Equity, (Vol. 2,11. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, § 3, note i.) may 
not be unacceptable, as a further illustration of the mode of ellectuating 
the objects. “ Willi respect to gifts to cbaritublo uses, where no specific 
description of objects is pointed out, the Court of Chancery will, in 
respect to tho general charitable purpose appearing, direct the mode of 
giving it effect. Attorney-General v. Herick, Ambl. 712; Attorney- 
General V. The Painters’ Company, 2 Cox, R. 56. And tins is agreeable 
to the rule of the Civil Law, which is so peculiarly favorable to charities, 
that legacies to pious or public uses shall nut fail from the want of cer¬ 
tainty as to the pnrticular object intended. See 2 Domat, Civ. Law, 161, 
162. Tf not only the general purpose appear, but also a particular de¬ 
scription of persons or objects be referred to, though as bctw'een such per¬ 
sons nr ohje.cts liie parly has made no selection ; yet the Court will confine 
its discretion in supplying such omissions within the limits of sucli general 
dcscrijiiion. White o. White, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 12; Moggridge v. Thackwell, 

3 Bro. C!i. R. 517; Attorney-General v. Clarke, Ambl. 422 ; Waller v. 
Cbilds, Ambl. 524; Aunrncy-Gcncral v. Wansay, 15 Ves. 231. If the 
object of tlio gift be certain, but not at present in existence, yet if its 
existence may be expected hereafter, the Court will neither consider the 
gift lapsed, nor apply it to a different use. Aylet v. Dodd, 2 Aik. 238; 
Altorrioy-Gencral v. Lady Downing, Ambl. 571; Attorney-General v. 
Oglander, 3 Bro. Ch. Rep. 166. But if the charity or object of the gift be 
precisely pointed out, and fail, it seems then, in general, that it shall not be 
applied to another. Attorney-General v. Bishop of Oxford, 1 Bro..Ch. R. 
379 ; Attorney-General v. Goulding, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 429. But sec also 
Attorney-General v. City of London, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 171; 1 Ves. jr. 243; 
Shanley w. Baker, 4 Ves. 732.” 
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and regulated by trustees, whether they are private 
individuals or a corporation; there, the administration 
properly belongs to such trustees; and the King, as 
parens patriwy has no general authority to regulate or 
control the administration of the funds. In all such 
cases, however, if there be any abuse or misuse of the 
funds by the trustees, the Court of Chancery will in¬ 
terpose, at the instance of the Attorney-General, or the 
parties in interest, to correct such abuse or misuse of 
the finds. But, in such cases, the interposition of the 
Court is properly referable to its general jurisdiction, 
as a Court of Equity, to prevent abuse of a trust, and 
not to any original right to direct the management of a 
charity, or the conduct of the trustees.^ Indeed, if the 
trustees of the charity should grossly abuse their trust, 
a Court of Equity may go the length of taking it away 
from them, and commit the administration of the cha¬ 
rity to other hands,® But this is no more than the 
Cohrt will do, in proper cases, for any gross abuse of 
other trusts. 

§ 1191 a. Some doctrines on the subject of what 
constitutes such an abuse or misuse of charitable trusts, 
and especially of trusts of a religious nature, by trus- 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 1, ^ 1, note (a) ; 3, note (?); Altor- 

ney-Gencral v. Middleton, 2 Ves. 328; Cook v. Duckenfield, 2 Aik. 567, 
569; Attorney-General v. Foundling Hospital, 4 liro. Ch. 11. 165; S. C. 
2 Ves. jr. 42 ; Philadelphia Baptist Association v. Smith, 4 Wheat. 1; 
S. C. 3 Peters, R. App. 498 to 500. 

Attorney-General t?. Mayor of Coventry, 7 Bro. Pari. Cas. 236; At¬ 
torney-General V. Earl of Clarendon, 17 Ves. 491, 499 ; Attorney-General 
V. Utica Insurance Company, 2 Johns. Ch. 11. 3B9; Bridgcman on Duke 
on Char. Uses, 674, &g. ; In re Chertsey Market, 6 Price, R. 261. Under 
what circumstances a Court of Equity will sanction the alienation of 
charitable property, see Attorney-General v. South Sea Company, 4 Bea- 
van, R. 453. 
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tees, have been recently promulgated, which are of 
such deep interest, and general application, that they 
seem to require a brief notice in this place. Thus, 
where a meeting-house was founded by certain Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, and the property vested in trustees, 
upon the trust to be used " for the worship and service 
of God; ” it has been held, that no doctrines ought to 
be allowed to be .taught in it which were opposed to 
the opinions of the founders, although those opinions 
were not expressed in the trust deed, and no particu¬ 
lar doctrines wore there required to be taught; and 
that it would be a breach of trust in the trustees to 
allow any other doctrines than those of the founders to 
be so taught. So that, if the founders were Trinita¬ 
rians, no Unitarian doctrine should be allowed to be 
taught there; and e convcrso, if the founders were Uni¬ 
tarian, the doctrines of Trinitarians should not there 
bo taught. The effect of this doctrine is, to expound 
the language of the instrument, not upon its own 
terms, but to incorporate into them the presumed 
parol intentions of the parties, not expressed in the 
instrument. It hence assumes, as a necessary result, 
that the founders never .could intend, that any other 
religious doctrines than what they themselves then 
professed, should be taught therein, throughout all 
future times.* 


I Attorney-Goneral v. Pearson, 7 Sim. R. 290; Drummond v. Attorney- 
General, 2 Kng. Law & Eq. R. 15, an important Case in tho House of 
Lords. See also Glasgow College v. The Attorney-General, 1 House of 
Lords Cases, 800. Attorney-General w. Wilson, 16 Simons, 210 ; Attor¬ 
ney-General V. Gardner, 2 De Gex & Smale, 102; Attorney-General v. 
Muiiroe, 2 De Gex & Smale, 122; Attorney-General v. Murdock, 7 Hare, 
445; Attorney-General v. Hutton, 1 Drury, 480; Attorney-General w. 
Shore, 7 Sim. R. 309, note. In this latter case, commonly known as the 
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§ 1192. It seems, that, with a view to encourage 
the discovery of charitable donations, given for indefi- 


casc of Lady Ilcwlcy’s charily, LordIjyndhurst,in giving judgment, slated 
the general ground of the doctrine in these words : “ !•) every case of 
charity, whether the object of tlie charity be directed to religious purposes 
or to purposes purely civil, it is the duty of the Court to give effect to the 
intent of the founder, provided this can be done without infringing any 
known rule of law. It is a principle that is uniformly acted upon in 
Courl‘- of Equity. If, as they have stated, the terms of the deed of 
foiiiulation be clear and precise in the language, and clear and precise in 
the application, the course of the Court is free from difficulty. If, on the 
other hand, the terms which are made use of, arc obscure, doubtful, or 
equivocal, either in themselves or in the application of them, it then be¬ 
comes the duty of the Court to ascertain by evidence, as well as it is able, 
what was the intent of the founder of the charity, in what sense the par¬ 
ticular expressions wore used. Tt is a question of evidence, and that 
t 'idence will vary with the circumstances of each particular case. It is a 
ques.ion of fact, to be determined; and the moment the fact is known and 
ascertained, then the application of the principles is clear and easy. Tt 
can scarcely be necessary to cite authorities in support of these prineiple.s. 
They arc founded in common sense and cuinrnon justice; but if it were 
necessary to refer to any aulhority, I might refer to the case, which has 
been already mentioned, the case of the Attorncy-Cerieral r. Pearson, and 
to another case, u hich was cited at the bar, the case in the llonsc of Lords. 
Throughout those judgments, the principles, which have been stated, 
were acknowledged and acted upon by a noble and learned Judge, of more 
experience in Courts of Jlquity, and more experience in questions of this 
nature, than any other living per.son.* I look upon it, then, that these 
principles are cleat and established ; that they admit of no doubt what¬ 
ever.’' The case was finally carried to the House of Lords, where the 
decree of the Court below was affirmed, but upon grounds somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from and more qualiiied than those which governed in that Court. 
Upon that occasion, the judges of the Courts of Law were called upon to 
express their opinions; and not agreeing in their views, they delivered 
their opinions srrialim, all being in favor of the affiimance of the decree, 
except Mr. Justice Maule. The opinions are full of learning and instruc¬ 
tion jpon that most difficult question, how far parol evidence is admissible, 
of the opinions of the donor, to explain and modify the sense of the lan¬ 
guage used by him. The report in the House of Lords will bo found in 
9 Clark & Finnel. 355. See also 1 Greenl. on Ev. § 295, note 1, 2d edit. 
It is not my design to enter into any comments upon the doctrine slated in 
the text. That the judgments are free from difficulty, and that they stand 
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nite purposes, it is the practice for the Crown to reward 
the persons who make the communication, if they can 
bri^g themselves within the scope of the charity, by 
giving them a part of the fund ; and the like practice, 
whether well or ill founded, takes place, also, in rela¬ 
tion to escheats.^ 

§ 1192 a. It seems, that the statute of limitations, 
and the bar from lapse of time, will not be allowed to 
prevail in cases of charitable trusts, in the same man¬ 
ner as it would in cases of mere private trusts. Thus, 
in the case of a charitable trust, where a corporation 
had purchased with notice of the trust, and had held 
the property under an adverse title for one hundred 
and fifty.years, it was decided^ that the corporation 
should reconvey the property upon the original, trusts.® 

§ 1193. These are tlio principal doctrines and deci¬ 
sions, under the Statute of bllizabeth, respecting chari¬ 
table uses, which it seems most important to bring in 
review before the learned reader. It may not he use¬ 
less to add, that the Statute of Mortmain and Charities 
of the 9th of Geo. IT., ch. 3(5, has very materially nar¬ 
rowed the extent and operation of the Statute of Eliza¬ 
beth ; and has formed a pcrmiinont barrier against what 
the statute declares to be a ‘^public mischief,” which 
‘^had of late greatly increased, by many large arid im¬ 
provident alienations or dispositions, made by languish- 


upnn as unquestionable principles, as the learned Judges suppose in their 
reasoning, may admit of serious doubt and discussion. No such doctrine 
has, as yet, ever been pruinulgated in America; and, from the peculiar 
circiimst<arices of tho connfry and the diversity of religious opinions, it is 
improbable that it ever will be. But see ante, ^ 1183, note; Miller v. 
Gable, 3 Denio, R. (N. Y.) 402. 

1 Per Lord Eldon, in Moggridge v. Tliackwell, 7 Ves. 3fi, 71. 

® Attorney-(^#neral v. Christ’s Hospital, 3 Myliie & Keen, 344. 

EQ. JUK. — VOL. II. 53 
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ing and dying persons, or others, to uses called charitable 
uses, to take place after their deaths, to the disherison 
of their lawful heirs.” 

§ 1194. This statute of 9th George II., ch. 36, was 
never extended to, or adopted by, the American Colo¬ 
nies generally.^ But certain of the provisions of it, 
and of the older Statutes of Mortmain,'^ have been 
adopted by. some of t]:e States of the Union.^ And it 
deserves the consideration of every wise and enlight¬ 
ened American legislator, ivhether provisions, similar 
to those of this celebrated statute, are not proper to be 
enacted in this country, Avith a vieAV to prevent undue 
influence and imposition upon pious and feeble minds 
in their last moments, and to check an unfortunate pro¬ 
pensity, (which is sometimes found to exist under a 
bigoted fanaticism,) the desire to acquire fame, as a 
religious devotee and benefactor, at the expense of all 
the natural claims of blood and parental duty. 


J Attornpy-fj'f’iicral v. .Siuwart, 2 Mcriv. II. 143. 

2 The Till of JOflw. I., slat. 2, De Religioiis ; llie 13ih of Edw. I., ch. 
.12; the Mill of IJicliatd If., ch. 5; and the 23d of Hen. VIII , cii. 10. 

3 Biriney, R. App. 020; Law.s of New York, soss. 30, cli. 00,^4; 
Jackson V. llaminuiid, 2 Cain. Cas. in Err, 337. 


s'. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

lAIPLIED TRUSTS. 

§ 1195. We have now, in pursuance of the plan 
already laid down,^ gone over some of the most im¬ 
portant branches of Express Trusts, and shall next pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of some of the more usual 
cases of implikd trusts, including therein cases of con¬ 
structive and resulting trusts.'-^ Implied trusts may bo 
divided into two general classes; first, those which 
stand upon the presumed intention of the parties; 


1 Ante, ^ 9fi0 to 983. 

~ Lord Nottingham’s jiiclgment, in Cook v. Fountain, n Swanst. R. 585, 
contains a classification of trusts, and of the general priiiclpk-s, which 
regulate implied trusts. “All trusts” (said he) “ arceiilier, first express 
trusts, which are raised and created by act of the parties; or implied 
trusts, which are raised or created hy act or construction of law. Again ; 
express trusts are declared cither by word or writing ; and these declara¬ 
tions appear, cither by direct and nianifost proof, or violeiitand necessary 
presumption. These last are cunimonly called presumptive trusts ; and 
that is, when the Court, upon consideration of all circumstances, presumes 
there was a declaration, cither hy word or writing, though the plain and 
direct proof thereof be not extant. In the case in question, there is no 
ptetence of any proof that there was a trust declared, either by word or 
in writing; so the trust, if there be any, must either be implied by the 
law, or presumed by the Court. There is one good, general, and infallible 
rule, that gties to both these kinds of trust. It is such a general rule as 
never deceives; a general rule, to which there is no exception; and that is 
this : the law never implies, the Court never presumes a trust, but in case 
of absolute necessity. The reason of this rule is sacred ; fur if the Chan¬ 
cery do once take liberty to construe a trust by implication of law, or to 
presume a trust unnecessarily, away is opened to the Lord Chancellor, to 
construe or presume any man in England out of his estate. And so, at 
last, every case in Court will become casus pro amioo.” 
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secondly, those, which arc independent of‘any such 
intention, and are forced upon the conscience of the 
party by operation of law; as, for example, in cases 
of meditated fraud, imposition, notice of an adverse 
Equity, and other cases of a similar nature. It has 
been said to be a general rule, that the law never im¬ 
plies, and a Court of Equity never presumes, a trust, 
except in case of absolute necessity.^ Perhaps, this is 
stating the doctrine a little too strongly. The more 
correct exposition of the general rule would seem to 
be, that a trust is never presumed or implied, as 
intended by the parties, unless, taking all the circum¬ 
stances together, that is the fair and reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of their acts and transactions. 

§ 119G. And, first, let us consider such implied trusts 
as are founded in the supposed intention of the parties. 
The most simple form, perhaps, in which such an im¬ 
plied trust can be presented, is that of money, or other 
property, delivered by one person to another, to be by 
the latter paid or delivered over to and for the benefit 
of a third person. In such a case, (as we have seen,®) 
the party so receiving the money, or other property, 
holds it upon a trust; a trust necessarily implied from 
the nature of the transaction, in favor of such bene¬ 
ficiary, although no express agreement has been entered 
into, to that effect.^ But, even here, the trust is not, 
under all circumstances, absolute; for if the trust is 
purely voluntary, and without any consideration, and 
the beneficiary has not become a party to it by his ex- 


1 Cook V. Foantain, 3 Swanst. Tl. 591, .593. 

3 Ante, ^ lOll; Com. Dig. Chanrery, 4 W. 5. 

3 4 Kent, Comm. Led. 61, p. 307, Sd edit.; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 4 

W. 5. 
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press asselij; after notice of it, it is revocable; and if 
revoked, then the original trust is gone, and an implied 
trust results in favor of the party who originally 
created it.^ 

§ llOG a. Another form in which a resulting trust 
may appear, is, where there are certain trusts created 
either by will or deed, which fail in wliolo or in part; 
or which are of such an indefinite nature that Courts 
of Equity will not carry them into effect; or which are 
illegal in their nature and character; or which are fully 
executed, and yet leave an unexhausted residuum. In 
all such cases, there will arise a resulting trust to the 
party creating the trust, or to his heirs and legal repre¬ 
sentatives, as the case may require.** 


1 Ante, 972, 1030 b, 104L to 1043 ; Linton v. Hyde, 2 IMadd. IL 91; 
Priddy v. Rose, 3 Meriv. 11. 102 ; Dearie v. Hall, 3 Russ. 11. 1; Loveridire 
??. Cooper, 3 Russ. R. 30; Pafje v. Broom, 4 Russ. R. 6; Walwyn v. 
Coutts, 3 Meriv. R. 707; S. (J. 3 Simons, R. 14 ; Garrard v. Lord LaU' 
derdale, 3 Simons, R. 1; S. C.2 Russ & Mylnc, 451; Leman v. Whitely, 
4 Russ. R. 427. 

2 Stubbs r. Sargreon, 2 Keen, R. 255; Ommaney n. Butcher, 1 Turn. 
& Russ. R. 2f)0, 270 ; Wood v. Cox, 2 Mylne & Craigr, 684 ; S. C. 1 
Keen, 317; Cook v. Jlutcbinson, I Keen, 42, 50; Ante, ^ 979 a, 979 /», 
1071, 1073, 1156, 1157, 1183. In Cook v. llutcbinson, 1 Keen, R. 42,50, 
where a father made a deed to a son upon certain trusts lor himself, his 
wife, and her children by him, after his decease, and no trust was declared 
of the surplus, it was Iield, that there was no resiiitingr trust to the father; 
and that the son took the surplus. On this occasion, Lord Langdale said : 
“ Upon this deed a queslion is made, whether there is or is not a lesulting 
trust to the grantor as to the surplus, with respect to wiiifdi there is no 
declaration of trust ; and for the purpose of determining that question, it 
is necessary to look carefully to the language of the deed and to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the particular case. In general, wdiere an estate or fund 
is given in trust for a particular purpose, the remainder, after that purpose 
is satisfied, will result to the grantor; but that resulting trust may be re- 
hulled even by parol evidence, and certainly cannot take effect, where a 
contrary intention, to be collected from the whole instrument, is indicated 
by the grantor. Tlie distinctions applicable to cases of this kind are 

53* 
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§ 1197. Another common transaction, which gives 
rise to the presumption of an implied resulting use or 
trust is, where a conveyance is made of land or other 
property without any consideration, express or implied, 
or any distinct use or trust stated. In such a case, the 
intent is presumed to he, that it shall be held by the 
grantee for the benefit of the grantor, as a resulting 
trust.* But if there be an express declaration, that it is 
to be in trust, or for the use of another person, nothing 


pointed out in the case of King v, Denison, by Lord Eldon, who adopts 
the principles laid down by Lord Hardwickc in Hill v. The Bishop of Lon¬ 
don. The conclusion to which Lord llardwicke comes, is, thaf the ques¬ 
tion, whether there 's or is not a resulting trust, must depend upon the 
intention of the grantor. ‘ No general rule,’ he observes, ‘ is to be laid 
down, unless, where a real estate is devised to be sold for payment of 
debts, and no more is said ; there it is clearly a rcsnliing trust. But if 
any particular reason occurs wliy the testator should intend a beneficial 
interest to the devisee, there are no precedents to warrant the Court to 
sa}', it shall not he a beneficial interest.’ Let us consider what was the 
intention of the grantor of this deed. The father, being upwards of eighty 
years of age, executes a deed, which recites, that he was desirous of 
settling the property to which he was entitled, then^n described, in such 
manner as to make a provision for himself during his life, and for his wife 
and children after his death, and for such other purposes as were therein¬ 
after expressed. This was the object he had in view ; this was his inten¬ 
tion as expressed in the instrument. He proceeds to make a release and 
assignment of the property comprised in the deed, to his son, ‘ upon the 
trusts thereinafter declared concerning the same; ’ and, vyhen he comes to 
declare those trusts, he docs not exhaust the whole of the property. But 
1 am of opinion that this is immaterial; for, after having carefully looked 
through the whole of this deed, 1 have come to the conclusiim, ronsidering 
the relation between the parties, and the object and purport of the instru¬ 
ment, that the father intended to part with all beneficial interest in the pro¬ 
perty^ and that he meant his son to have the benefit of that part of the 
property of which the trusts are not expressly declared.” Sue Bowler t>. 
Garlike, 1 Russ. & Myine, 232 ; Post, ^ 1200. 

I 2 Black. Coram. 330 ; Bac. Abr. Uses, and Trusts (1.) Id. Trusts, 
(C.) ; Com. Dig. Chancery, i W. 3. See also Burgess v. Wlicate, 1 Eden, 
R. 206, 207 ; Post, $ 1200. 
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will be presumed against such a declaration. And if 
there be either a good or a valuable consideration, th^’d 
Equity will immediately raise a use or trust corresr 
pendent to such consideration,^ in the absence of any 
controlling declaration or other circumstances. 

§ 1198. This is in strict conformity to the rule of the 
Common Law, applied to resulting uses, which, indeed, 
were originally nothing but resulting trusts. Thus, a 
feoffment, made without consideration, was, at a very 
early period of the Common Law, held to be made for 
the use of the feoffor.^ Lord Lacon, after repudicating 
a distinction set up in Dyer, 14G I, assigning the origin 
of this doctrine to the time of the stjitute, quia cmpioreSf 
said; “The intendment of an use to the feoffor, where 
the feoffment was made without consideration, grew 
long after, when uses waxed general; and for this rea¬ 
son; because, when feoffments were made, it grew 
doubtful whether the estates were in use or in purchase, 
because purchases were things notorious, and uses were 
things secret. The Chancellor thought it more conve¬ 
nient to put thp purchaser to prove his consideration, 
than the feoffor and his heiis to piove the trust; and 
so made the intendments towards the use, and put the 
proof upon the purchaser.”® Be the origin of the doc¬ 
trine, however, as it may, it is firmly established in 
Equity Jurisprudence in matters of trust. And it is 
not in any manner affected by the provisions of th^ 
Statute of Frauds of 29th Charles II., ch. 3; for that^ 
statute contains an express exception of ‘‘ trusts arising 



^ Ibui. , Post, ^ 1199. 

® Ibid., Dyer v Dyer, 2 Cox, R. 93,93 , Post, ^ 1201. 

® Baeon on Uses, 317, 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 2, \ I, and note (</) | Id. 
^ 2, notes (A,) (i). 
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by implication, and transferred and ‘ extingtiished by 
acts of law.”^ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

§ 1199. The same principle applies to cases, where 
a man makes a feoffment, or other conveyance, and 
parts with or limits a particular estate only, and leaves 
the residue undisposed of. In such a case the residue 
will result to Iho use of the feoffor or grantor, even 
though the • feoffment or conveyance be made for a 
consideration. For it is the intent which guides the 
use; and, hero, the party having expressly declared a 
particular estate of the use, the presumption is, that 
if he had intended to part with the residue, he would 
have declared that intention also.^ This distinction, 
however, is to be observed in cases, where a consider¬ 
ation, although purely nominal, is stated in the deed. 
If no uses are declared, the grantee will take the whole 
use j and there will bo no resulting use for the grantor; 
because the payment, even of a nominal consideration, 
shows an intent, that the grantee should have some 
use; and no other being specified, he must take the 
whole use. But, where a particular use is declared, 
there the residue of the use results to the grantor; 


1 Co. Lilt. 200 h, BuiIcrV note, ^ 8; ]>ac. Abr. Trusts (C); Lamplugh 
V. Lamplugh, 1 P. Will. IIO, 113 ; 2 Foiibl. Fq. IL 2, ch. 2, ^ 4, note 

•4(m)j Id. ch. 5, ^ 5, note (y); Ante, § 972. In cases wiibin the Statute 
of 29 Cliarles II., ch. 3, it is not necessary that the trust should be in 
writing. It is sufllcient if it is manifested and proved by writing, that i.s, 
there should be evidence in writing, proving that there was such a trust. 
Sugden on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 1, p. 012 to 01-1 (7tli edit.) 

2 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2,ch. .5, ^ 1, note (a) ; Id. ^ 4, notes (m) (re); Id. ch. G, 
^ 1, note (it) ; Co. Lilt. 23 ; Shortridge v. Larnpngli, 2 LonI Kaym. 798 ; 
S. C. 7 Mod. 71; Lloyd o. Spillet, 2 Atk. M9, 150; Pylius v. Milford, 1 
Vent. 372; Beiihow v. Townsend, 1 Myine & Keen, 500 ; Post, ^ 1202. 
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for tbo presumption, that the grantor meant to parti 
with the whole use, is thereby repelled.' 


‘ Ibid. —As the doctrine of resulting uses and trusts is founded upon a 
mere implication of law, it may be proper liere to observe, that parol evi¬ 
dence, is generally admissible fur the purpose of rebutting such resulting 
use or trust. See 2 Fonb). Eq. B. 2, ch. 5. ^3, note (/,) and cases there 
cited ; Jeremy on Eq. Jiirisd. B. 1, ch. 1, $ 2, p. to 91. See Benbow v, 
Townsend, 1 Mylne & Keen, 506; Post, ^1202; Cripps u. Jee, 4 Bro. 
Ch. R. 472. The late case of Leman v. Whiuir^y, (4 Russ. R. 422,) stands 
upon the utmost limits of the doctrine of the inadmissihility of parol evi¬ 
dence, as to resulting trusts. A son had conveyed an estate to his father 
nominally as purchaser for the consideration expressed in the deed of 
i^400, but really as a trustee, in order tliat the father, who was in better 
credit than the son, might raise money upon it by way of mortgage for the 
use of the son. The father died shortly atterwards before any money was 
raised, having by his will made a general devise ofall his real estate. The 
case was held by Bir Juliii Leaeli to be within the Statute of Frauds, and 
that parol evidence was not admissible to prove the trust. On tliis occasion 
the learned Judge said : — “ There is here no pretence of fraud, nor is 
there any misapprehension of the partii's, with respect to the effect of the 
instruments. It was intended that the father siiould, by legal instrumenta, 
appear to be the legal owner of the estate. There is here no trust arising 
or resulting by the implication or construciion of law. The case of Cripps 
V. Lee is liie nearest to this case iti us circumstances. There, the estate 
being subject to certain eacuiubrancos, the grantor mortgaged the equity of 
redemption by.deeds of lease and release to two persons of the name of 
Rogers, as purcdiasers, fur a consideration slated in the deed; the real 
intention of the parlies being, that the Rogerses should be mere trustees 
for the grantor, and should procceed to sell the estate, and, after paying 
the encumbrances, should pay the surplus money to tlie grantor. In the 
book of accounts of one of the Rogerses, there appeared an entry, in his 
handwriting, of a year’s interest paid to an encumbrancer on the estate, 
on an account of the grantor, and other entries of the repayment of that 
interest to Rogers by the grantor; and there was also evidence of a note 
and bond given by the Rogerses to a creditor of the grantor, in which tliey 
stated themselves to be trustees of the estate of the grantor. Lord Kenyon 
held, that this written evidence, being inconsistent with the fact that the 
Rogerses were the actual purchasers of the equity of redemption, further 
evidence was admissible to prove the truth of the transaction. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is here no evidence in writing which is inconsistent with the 
fact that the father was the actual purchaser of this estate ; and it does, 
appear to me that, to give effect to the trust here, would be in truth 
to repeal the (Statute of Frauds. Considering myself bound, therefore, to'- 
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§ 1200. The same principle applies to ca'ses where 
the whole of the estate is conveyed or devised, but for 
particular objects and purposes, or on particular trusts. 
In all such cases, if those objects or purposes or trusts, 
by accident or otherwise, fail, and do not take effect; 
or, if they are all accomplished, and do not exhaust 
the whole property; •there, a resulting trust will arise, 
for the benefit of the grantor or devisor and his heirs.* 

6 1201. Upon similar giounds, where a man buys 
land in the name of another, and pays the consideration 
money, the land will generally be held by the grantee 
in tiust for the peison who so pays the consideration 
money.- This, as an established doctrine, is, now, not 


treat this case as a purchase by the fither from the plaintiff, there docs, 
however, an‘>c an equity lot the plaintiff, which, cuiibistently with the 
facts stated and proved, and under the pri)er lor stncral relief, he is en¬ 
titled to cl urn. It IS stated and piovtd that no pait ul the alle^ied price or 
consideration of 1100 was ever pud by the lalhei to Ihi {ilaintilf, and the 
plaintiff, therefore, as vendor, has i Ik n on the estate foi this sum of i 100; 
and the decree must be accordingly.” Ante, § 1100 a. , Squire v. 
Harder, 1 I’aigc, li. 401 

* 2 Fonbl Kq 13. 2, ch 5, ^ 1, note («); Id J», 2, ch B, ^ 2, note (a) ; 
Cruse r Barley, 3 P. VV'll, 20. and Mr. Cox's nolo (1) , Kipley n. Water- 
worth, 7 Ves. 425, 435 ; 2 Povvell on Devise s, by Jarm in, cli 3, p. 32 to 
36, and ch, 5, p. 77 to 102, 4 Ivtnt Comm Lect 01, p J07 (lili idit ) , 
Jeiemy on Eq Jurisd. 13. 1, ch 1, ^ 2, p. 13; Id p 130, 131, Hobart t* 
Countess of Sudulk, 2 Vtrn. G14 , Hill v, Bishop of London, I Aik. 618 
to 620, Kobmson v. Taylor, 1 Ves. jr. 44, S. C. 2 Bro. Ch?R. 589; 
Stanfield v llabergham, 10 Ves. 273 , Tregonwell c. Sjdenhain, 3 Dow, 

R. 191, (JhiUy c Parker, 2 Ves jr. 271; Ante ^ 1150 to 1158, 1183. 

2 Com. Dig Cknnoiiy, 3 W. 3 , 2 Fonbl. Eq B. 2, ch. 5,^ 1, note (a) ; 

3 Wooddes. Lect 57, p. 438, 430; Co. Lilt. 290 ft., Butler’s nolo (1,) 

^ 8; bugden on Vendors, ch. 15, ^2, p.015 to 020 (7th edit.) ; Bac. Abr. 
Uses (1.); Id. Tin'll (C.), Young v. Poachy, 2 Atk. 250; Lloyd w. 
Spillet, 2 Atk. 150, and Mr. Sander’s note (2); Scott v. Fenhoullet, 1 
Bro. Ch. Pi. 09, 70; Lane v. Dighton, Ambler, E. 409, 411, rinch ». 
Finch, 15 Vee. 50 ; Mackreih u. bymmons, 15 Ves 350; Wray e. Steele, ' 
Si Beam. 386; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 9S; Boyd v. McLean, 1 Johns. Ch. 
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open to controversy. But there are exceptions to 
which stand'upon peculiar reasons, (to be presently no¬ 
ticed,) and which are quite consistent with the general 


R. 68*3; Botsfurd v. Burr, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 405; Steere Steere, 5 Johns. 
Ch. R. 1; Powell V. Monsnn and Brmifield Manufactaring Company, 3 
Mason, H. 30*3, 303 ; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 01. p. S06, 306 (1th edit.)'; 2 
Mtidd. Ch. Pr. 97, 98, 108 ; Jackson v. Moore, G Cowen, R. 70ii: Jeremy 
on Eq Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 3, p. 85 to 94. — Mr. Sanders, in his note (2) 
to Lloyd ». Spillet, 3 Atk. 150, referring to this same position as it m there 
laid down by Lord Hardwickc, remarks, ‘‘With respect to this position, 
the following obse'rvatiuns occur. If the consideration money is expressed 
in the deed to be paid by the person, in whoso name the conveyance is 
taken, and nothing appears in such conveyance to create a presumption 
that the purchase-money belonged to another, then parol proof cannot be 
admitted after the death of the nominal puichaser, to prove a resulting 
trust; for that would be contraiy to llic Suituto of Frauds and Perjuries. 
Kirk V. Webb, Piec. Ch. 84 ; Walter de Chirlon’s ease, Jbid. 88; Heron 
V. Heron, Ibid. 163 ; Newton i>. Preston, Ibid. 103 ; Gascoyne v. Thuiing, 
1 Vern. 330; Hooper v. Eyles, 3 Vein IhO ; ('rop v. Norton, S Atk. 75. 
But if the nominal purchaser, in his lifetime, gives a dcclaraticn of, or 
confesses the trust, then it takes il out of the statute. Ambrose r. Am¬ 
brose, 1 P. Will. 332; Kyall v. Ryall, 1 Atk. 59, 60. In Lane t». Digh- 
ton, Ainbl. R. 409, there was evidence in Mr. Dighton’s handwriting, 
that the trust stocks had been sold, and the money laid out from lime to 
time in the purchase of land. Ho, if it appears on the face of the con¬ 
veyance (whether by recit*al or otheiwise) that the purchase was made 
with flic money of a third poison, that will eicate a trust iii liis favor. 
Kiik e. WM)b, Prec. Ch. 84 ; Deg r. Deg, 2 P. Will. 114; Ryall o. Ry- 
all, 1 Atk 59; Young v. Peachy, 2 Atk. *357.” As to the proper proof 
of the payment of the purchase-money in suCh a ease, Mr. Madduck, in 
lus Treitise on the Piinciplos and Practice in Chancery, (vol. 2, p. 98,; 
siys : “ Such proof may appear, eiiher from expressions or recitals in the 
purchase deed (See 2 Vern. 1G8; Piec. ( h. 104; Kirk v. Webb, Ibid. 
84, cited 1 Sanders on Uses, p. 258); or from some memorandum or note 
of the nominal purchaser (O’Hara i>. O'Neal, 2 Eq. Abr. 745) ; or from 
his answer to a bill of d scovery (Cottington v. Fletcher, 2 Atk. 155; but 
see Edwards v. Moore, 4 Yes. 23, cited 1 Sand. 258); or from papers left 
by him, and discovered after his death (Ryall u. Ryall, Ainbl. R. 413; 
Lane v. Dighton, Ibid. 409.) But, whether, after the death of the sup¬ 
posed nominal purchaser, parol proof alone is admissible against the ex¬ 
press declaration of the deed, has been a subject of cuntrmersy (seel 
Sand, on Uses, p. 259, and the note to Lloyd v, Spiiict, 2 Atk. 150; 
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doctrine. The clear result of all the cases, without a 
single exception, is (as has been well said by an emi¬ 
nent judge) that the trust of the legal estate, whether 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold j whether taken in the 
names of the * purchaser and others jointly, or in the 
name of others, without the purchaser; whether in one 
name or several j whether jointly or successively, (siic- 
msivc,) results to the man, who advances Uie purchase- 
noney. This is a general proposition, supported by all 
the cases; and there is nothing to contradict it. And it 
goes on a strict analogy to the rule of the Common 
Law, that, where a feolfinent is made without considera¬ 
tion, the use results to the feoftbr.^ In truth, it has its 
origin in the natural presumption, in the absence of all 
rebutting circumstances, that he who supplies the 
money, means the purchase to be for his own benefit, 
rather than for that of another; and that the convey¬ 
ance in the name of the latter, is a matter of con- 
venienefe and arrangement between the parties, for oilier 
collateral purposes. The same doctrine is applied to 
cases where securities are taken in the name of another 
person. As if A. takes a bond in the name of B., for a 
debt due to himself, B. will be a trustee of A. for the 
moncy.2 


Roberts on Fraiiils, p, 99 ; Siigd. Vend.^and Purch. 016,617 (7lli. edit.) ; 
2 Sugden on Vendors, p. 130, 137, 9th edit.,) alihongli it seems it may. 
See Lencb v. Lenoh, 10 Ves. 511.” See also Hoyd v. McLean, 1 .lolms. 
Ch. R. 583, where the subject is very' fully and learnedly discussed by 
Mr. Chancellor Kent, in his judgment. Sec also Botsford w. Burr, 2 
Johns. Ch. R. 404.; Peabody r. Tarhell, 2 Cush. R. 233. 

1 liOr'd Ch. Baron Eyre, in Dyer v. Dyer, 2 Cox, R. 92, 93 ; Ante, 
^-1198; 2 SugdCn on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 2, p. 134, 135 (9th edit.) ; Id. 
p. 615 to 617 (7th edit.); Bntsford v. Burr, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 405 to 410. 

9 Rbrand p. Dancer, 2 Ch. Cases, 26; S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 383, pi. 11; 
2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 101; Lloyd v. Read, 1 P. Will. 607 ; Rider e. Kidder 
10 Ves. 366. 
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§ 1201 a. But the doctrine is strictly limited to 
cases, where the purchase has been made in the name 
of one person, and the purchase-money has been paid 
by another. For, where a man employs another per¬ 
son by parol as an agent, to buy an estate for him, and 
the latter buys it accordingly in Iiis own name, and no 
part of the purchase-money is paid by the principal; 
there, if the agent denies the trust, and there is no 
written agreement or document establishing it, he can¬ 
not, by a suit in Equity, compel the agent to convey 
the estate to him; fur (as has been truly said) that 
would be decidedly in the teeth of the Statute of 
Frauds.^ 

§ 1201 1). There is an exception to the doctrine of a 
resulting trust in favor of a purchaser, who pays the 
money, and takes the conveyance in the name of a 
third person, which stands upon a principle of public 
policy, and that is, that Courts of Equity will never 
raise a resulting trust, where it would contravene any 
statutable provisions founded in public policy, or would 
assist the parties in evading these provisions. Thus, if 
an alien, for the purpose of evading any law of a State, 
prohibiting aliens from holding real estate, should pur¬ 
chase land, and pay the money, and take a conveyance 
in the name of a third person, without any written 
declaration of trust, thoie. Courts of Equity would 
never raise or enforce a resulting trust in favor of the 


1 Barllclt w. Piukersgill, 1 Eden, 515; S. C. 4 East, 577, note; 2 Sug- 
den on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 2, p. 139 (9th edit.) See also llastel v. Hutch¬ 
inson, i Dick. 44 ; Ilex v. Boston, 4 East, R. 572 ; Crop v. Norton, 
2 Aik, 74 ; S. C. 9 Mod. II. 233 ; Bolsford v. Burr, 2 Johns. Ch. R- 405, 
408 to 410; Post, ^ 1206. But see Post, ^ 120 a. 
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alien purchaser, in fraud of the rights of the State, or 
the law of the landJ 

§ 1202. But there are other exceptions to the doc¬ 
trine of a resulting or implied trust, even where the 
principal has paid the purchase-money, as has been 
already intimated, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, 
as the resulting or implied trust is, in such cases, a 
mere matter of presumption, it may be rebutted by the 
other circumstances established in evidence, and even 
by parol proofs, which satisfactorily contradict it.® And 
resulting or implied trusts in such cases may, in like 
manner be rebutted, as well to part of the land, as to 
part of the interest in the land purchased in the name 
of another.^ Thus, where A. took a mortgage in the 
name of B., declaring that ho intended the mortgage 
to to for B.’s benefit, and that the principal, after his 
own death, should be B/s; and A. received the interest 
therefor during his lifetime; it was held, that the mort¬ 
gage belonged to B. after the death of A."* But a 
more common case of rebutting the presumption of a 
trust is, whore the purchase may be fairly deemed to 
bo made for another from motives of natural love and 


1 Ijeggeit V. Dubois, 5 Pnige, R. IM. 

2 Dyer v. Dyer, 2 Cox, 11 «J3; 1 Ejj. Abr. 3, pi. 1 to 5, p. 380, 381 ; 

Lloyd V. Read, 1 P. Will. C07; Graliam v. Gruliam, 1 Ves. jr. 276; Mad- 
dison V. Andrew', 1 Ves. 67, fil; Co. Lilt. 2!)0 Puller's note (1,) 8; 

Ryall Ryall, 1 Aik. 69; S. C. Ambler, R. 413; Botsford v. Burr, 
2 Johns. Ch. R. 405; B<iyd v. McLean, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 582; Bartlett v. 
Pickcrsgill, 1 Eden, R. 515; Lench v, Lench, 10 Ves. 517; Sngden on 
Vendors, ch. 15, § 2, p. G15 to 023 (7lh edit.) ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 
4; Benbow y. Townsend, 1 Mylno & Keen, 500; Cook v. Hutcliinson, 
1 Keen, R. 42, 50, 51. 

3 Lane v. Dighton, Ambler, R. 409; Lloyd y. Spillet, 2 Aik. 150; Ben- 
bow V. Townsend, 1 Myliie & Keen, 506; Ante, ^ 1109. 

4 Benbow ». Townsend, 1 Mylnc & Keen, 606; Ante, ^ 1199. 
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affection. Thus, for example, if a parent should pur¬ 
chase in the name of a son, the purchase would be 
deemed prima fade, as intended as an advancement; so 
as to rebut the presumption of a resulting trust for the 
parent.^ But this presumption, that it is an advance¬ 
ment, may be rebutted by evidence manifesting a clear 
intention, that the son shall take as a trustee.® 

§ 1203. The moral obligation of a parent to provide 
for his children is the foundation of this exception, or 
rather of this rebutter of a presumption; since it is not 
only natural, but reasonable in the highest degree, to 
presume, that a parent, by purchasing in the name of a 
child, means a benefit for the latter, in discharge of 
this moral obligation, and also as a token of parental 
affection. This presumption in favor of the child, being 
thus founded in natural affection and moral obligation, 
ought not to be frittered away by nice refinements.^ 
It is, perhaps, rather to be lamented, that it has been 
suffered to be broken in upon by any sort of evidence 
of a merely circumstantial nature.'^ 


* S'ulmoulh V. Sidmouth, 2 Beavan, R. 447. 

2 Ibid.; Scawin v. Scawin, 1 Y, & Coll. New R. 65. 

3 Finch V. Finch, 15 Ves. 50; Dyer r. Dyer, 3 Cox, R. 93, 94; 2 Fonbk 
Eq. IJ. 2, ch. 6, ^ 3, and notes (</), (i); Lord Gray v. Lady Gr.'iy, 1 Eq. 
Abr. 381, pi. G; Jeremy on Eq. Juriad. B. 1, ch. 1, § 2, p. 88 to 90; Coit}. 
Dig. Chancery, 4 AY. 4. 

4 Lord Cli. Justice Eyre, in Dyer v. Dyer, 2 Cox, R. 92, has discussed 
this matter with great ability. “ It is the established doctrine,” said he, 
” of a Court of Equity, that this resulting trust may be rebutted by cir¬ 
cumstances in evidence. The cases go one step further, and prove, that 
the circumstance of one or more nominees being a child or children of the 
purchaser, it is to operate by rebutting the resulting trust. And it has 
been determined in so many cases, that the nominee, being a child, shall 
liave such operation, as a circumstance of evidence, that we should bo 
disturbing landmarks, if wo suOered either of these propositions to be called 
in question ; namely, that such circumstances shall rebut the resulting 
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§ 1204. The same doctrine applies to the case of 
securities taken in the name of a child. The presump- 


trust, and tliat it shall so do, as a circumstance of evidence. I think it 
would have been a more simple doctrine, if the children had been consi¬ 
dered as purchasers for a valuable fonsideration. Natural love and affec¬ 
tion raised a use at Common Law; surely, tlien, it will rebut a trust 
resulting to the father. This way of considering it would have shut out 
all the circumstances of evidence, which have found their way into many 
of the CUSPS, and would have prevented some very nice distinctions,'and 
not very easy to be understood. Considering it as a circumstance of evi¬ 
dence, there must be, of course, evidence admitted on the other side. Thus, 
it was res<ilvcd into a question of intent, which was getting into a very 
wide sea, without very certain guides. In the most simple case of all, 
which is that of a father iiurchasing in the name of his son, it is said that 
this shows the father intended an advancement, and, therefore, the result¬ 
ing tiust is rebutted. But then a cireuinstance is added to this, namely, 
‘hat the son happened to be provided for; then the question is, Did the 
fat.’jer intend to advance a son already provided for? Lord Nottingham 
could not {»ct over this ; and he ruled, that, in such a case, the resulting 
trust was not rebutted; and in Pole v. l*ole, in Vcscy, Lord Hardwickc 
thought so loo. And yet the rule in a Court of Equity, as recognized in 
other cases, is, that the father is the only judge as to the question of a 
son’s provision. That disiinclion, therefore, of the son being provided 
for,-or not, i.s not very solidly taken, or uniformly adhered to. It is then 
said, that a purchase in the name of a son is a primil fane advancement; 
and, indeed, it seems difficult to put it in any way. In some of the cases 
some circumstances have appeared, which go pretty much against that 
prcsumjition ; as, where the father has entered and kept posse-ssion, and 
taken the rents; or where he has surrendered or devised the estate; or 
where the son has given leccipts in the name oLthe father. The answer 
given is, that the father took tlie rents, as guardian of his son. Now, 
would the Court sustain a bill by the son against the father for these rents? 

I should think it pretty difficult to succeed in such a bill. As to the sur¬ 
render and devise, it is answered, that these are subsequent acts ; whereas 
the intention of the father, in taking the purchase in the son’s name, must 
be proved by concumiiant acts; yet these are pretty strong acts of owner¬ 
ship, and assqrt the riglit, and coincide with the possession and enjoyment. 
As to the son’s giving receipts in the name of the father, it is said, that 
the son, being under age, he could not give receipts in any other manner. 
But I own this reasoning does not satisfy me. lu the more complicated 
cases, where the life of the son is one of the lives to lake in succession, 
other distinctions arc taken. If the custom of the manor be, that the first 
taken might surrender the whole lease, that shall make the other lessees 
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tion is, that it is intended as an advancement, unless 
the contrary is established in evidence.^ And the like 
presumption exists in the case of a purchase of a hus¬ 
band in the name of his wife, and of securities taken 
in her name.® Indeed, the presumption is stronger in 
the case of a wife than of a child; for she cannot at law, 
be the trustee of her husband. The same rule applies 
to the case of a joint purchase by the husband, in the 
name of himself, his wife, and his daughters; and it 
will be presumed an advancement and provision for 
the wife and his daughter; and the husband and wife 
will be held to take one moiety by entireties, and the 
daughter to take the other moiety.® 


trustees for him. But this custom operates on the legal estate, not on the 
equitable interest; and, therefore, this is not a very solid argument. 
When the lessees are to take su^c^ssk^, it is said, that, as the fattier can* 
nu^ take the whole in his own name, but must insert other names in the 
lease, then tiie children shall be trustees for the father. And, to be sure, 
if the circumstance of a child being the nominee is not decisive tlie other 
way, there is a great deal of weight in this ubservaliuii. Tlierc may be 
many prudential reasons for putting in the life of a child in preference to 
that of any other person. And if, in that case, it is to he collected from 
circumstances, whether an advancement was meant, it will be diilicult to 
lind sucli as will support that idea. To be sure, taking the estate in the 
name of the child, which the father might have taken in his own, alTurds 
a strong argument of such an intent. But, where the estate must neces¬ 
sarily be taken to him in succession, the inference is very dilTerciit. These 
are the difllcullies which occur from considering the purchase in the sou’s 
name, as a circumstance of evidence only. Now, if It were once laid 
down, that the son was to be taken as a purchaser fur a valuable cunsi* 
deration, all these matters of presumption would be avoided." The cases 
are also fully collected in Jeremy on £q. Jutisd. B. 1, ^ 2, p. 8t) to i)2. 
Bee Cook v. Hutchinson, 1 Keen, 42, 50. 

^ Ehraiid v. Dancer, 2 Ch. Cas. 26; S. C. 1 £q. Abr. 382, pi. 11; 
Lloyd V. Head, 1 P. Will, GOT; lUder v. Kidder, 10 Yes. 366 ; 2 Madd. 
Ch. Fr. 101 ; Scawin v. Scawiu, 1 Young & Coll. New E. 65. 

s See Whitten v. Whitten, 3 Cush. 194. 

3 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 5, ^ 3; Back v. Andrew, 2 Vern. B. 120; Cook 
V. Hutchinson, 1 Keen, R. 42, 50. 

64* 
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§ 1205. Henjce, also, it is, that where a purchase is 
made by a father in the joint names of himself and of 
a child, unprovided for, (whatever may be the case, as 
to a child otherwise provided for,) if the father dies, 
the child will hold the estate, and have the benefit 
thereof by survivorship against the heir at law of the 
father, and against all volunteers claiming under the 
father, and also against purchasers from him with no¬ 
tice.^ So, where a father transferred stock from his 
own name into the joint names of his son, and of a 
person whom the father and son employed as their 
banker to receive dividends, and the father told the 
banker to carry the dividends, as they were received, 
to the son’s account; and they were accordingly re- 
''eived and enjoyed by the son during his father’s 
lifetime; it was held, that the transfer created an exe¬ 
cutive trust for the son, and .that he W’as absolutely 
entitled to the stcck.^ • 

§ 120G. In the case of joint purchases, made by two 
persons, who advance and pay the purchase-money in 
equal proportions, and take a conveyance to them and 
their heirs, it constitutes a joint tenancy, that is, a pur¬ 
chase by them jointly of the chance of survivorship; 

( 

and of course the survivor will take the whole estate. 
This is the rule at law j and it prevails also in Equity 
under the same circumstances; for unless there are con- 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 5, ^ 2, note («/). Mr. Atheily, in liis Troatiso 
on Marriajre Setllemenls, ch. X). p. 473 lo 4S1, and Mr. Sugden, in his 
Treatise on Vendors and Purchasers, ch. lo, ^ 1,2, p. 007 to 023 (7lh 
edit.) have examined this whole subject with great care and ability; and 
the learned reader is referred to tliese works for a full statement of the 
doctrines and the cases. See also 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 00, 100. 

2 Crahb v. Crabb, 1 Mylne Keen, 511; Ante, § 1149, 1202. 
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trolling circumstances, Equity follows the law.^ But, 
wherever such circumstances occur. Courts of Equity 
will lay hold of them to prevent a survivorship, and 
create a trust; for joint-tenancy is not favored in 
Equity.’ Thus, if a joint purchase is made in the 
name of one of the purchasers, and the other pays or 
secures his share of the purchase-money, he will be en¬ 
titled to his share as a resulting trust.® So, if two 
persons advance a sum of money by way of mortgage, 
and take a mortgage to them jointly, and one of them 
dies, the survivor shall not have the whole money due 
on the mortgage, but the representative of the deceased 
party shall have his proportion as a trust; for the na¬ 
ture of the transaction, as a loan of money, repels the 
presumpfioii of an intention to hold the mortgage, as a 
joint tenancy.** So, if two persons jointly purchase an 
estate, and pay unequal proportions of the purchase- 
money, and take the conveyance in their joint names, 
in case of the death of either of them there will be no 


^ Lake v. Gibson, 1 Eq. AbriiJg. p. 290, A. pi. 3 ; Moysc v. Gayles, 2 
Vern. 385 ; 2 Funbl. Eq. U. 2, cli. 4, $ 2, note (g) ; Sopden on Vendors, 
ch. 17, 1, p- C07 to (il.'j (7th edit.); 2 Sudden on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 1, 

p. 127 to’ 132 (9tb edit.) ; Rigdcn v. Vallier, 2 Ves. 2.)8; 2 Madd. Ch. 
Pr..l02. See also Caines w. Lessee of Grant, 5 Binn. K. 119. 

*- Ibid.; Partcriche v. Powlot, 1 West, R. 7 ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 
1, ch. 1, ^ 2, p. 80 ; 2 Mudd. Ch. Fr. lOQ. 

3 Wray f. Steele, 2 Ves. & B.388. Under the English Registry Acts 
in cases of a joint purchase of a ship by two persons, and the bill of sale 
taken in the name of one, no trust would arise in favor of the other. Ex 
p.arte Houghton, 17 Ves. 251; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 101, 102; Ex parte 
Yallop, 15 Ves. 60; Abbott on Sbipp. P. 1, cli. 2, p. 33 to 35; 2 Sugden 
on Vendors, ch. 35, ^ 2, p. 139, 140 (9th edit ) 

* Petty V. iStyward, 1 Ch. Rep. 31 [57]; S, C. 1 Eq. Abridg. 290, pi. 
1; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 4, note {g ); Rigduu v. Vallier, 2 Ves. 
258; S. C. 3 Aik. 731; 2 Powell on Mortg. 671, by Coventry <Si Rand, 
and notes; Randall v. Phillips, 3 Mason, R. 378. 
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survivorship ; for the very circumstance that they have 
paid the money in unequal proportions, excludes, any 
presumption that they intended to bargain for the 
chance of survivorship.* They are, therefore, deemed 
to purchase, as in the nature of partners, and to intend 
to hold the estate in proportion to the sums which each 
has advanced.^ 


1 JMr, Vesey, in his note (/>) to Jackson i?. Jackson, 0 Ves. 597, 598, 
doubts the soundness of the distinction between an equality and an ine¬ 
quality of advances in the purchase of an estate by joint purchasers, as 
leadingr to a different conclusion, as to the right of survivorship. “ If,” 
says he, “ the advance of consideration generally will not prevent the legal 
right, the mere inequality of proportion which may naturally be attributed 
to tiie relative value of the lives, ought not to have that effect.” On the 
Outer hand, Mr. Sugden thinks the distinction satisfactory and well 
founued. “ Where,” says he, “ the parlies advance the money equally, it 
may fairly be presumed, that they purchased with the view to the benefit 
of survivorship. But, where the money is advanced in unequal proportions, 
and no express intention appears to benefit the one advancing the .smaller 
proportion, it is fair to pre.siunc that no such intention existed. The ine¬ 
quality of proportion can scarcely be attributed to the relative value of the 
lives ; because neither of the parlies can bo supposed rot to know (hat the 
other may, immediately after the purchase, compel a legal partition of the 
estate, or may sever the joint tenancy by a clandestine act.” Sugden on 
Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 1, p. 607, note I. (7ih edit.); S. P. and note; 2 Bugden 
on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 1, p. 127, 128, note I. (9th edit.) * There is much 
force in these observations of the latter learned author. But the real 
groiind of the distinction probably is, that joint tenancy is not favored in 
Equity ; that, where there is nothing demonstrating an apparent intent to 
vary the rule of law, it must prevail ; so that in cases of equal advances 
no such intent is apparent. But that, where the advances are uncqu.tl, 
there is nothing in the transaction necessarily leading to the conclusion 
that the parties moan to Adluw' the rule of law ; and then a Couit of 
Equity is not bound to presume any intention to follow it; since it may 
work an inequality in point of right and justice. In other words, a Court 
of Equity will not adopt a rule of law which has no foundation in general 
justice or convenience, unless it is compelled to do so by the absence of all 
circumstances which will enable it to control it. Sec Ante, § 1201. 

2 Lake v. Gibson, 1 Eq. Abridg. 290, A. pl.3; Rigden v. Vallier, 2 Ves. 
R. 258; Caines v. Grant’s Lessee, 5 Binn. 119. But see 2 Sugden on Yen- 
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§ 1207. The same rule is uniformly applied to joint 
purchasers in the way of trade, and for purposes of 
partnership, and for other commercial transactions, by 
analogy to, and in expansion and furtherance of, the 
great maxim of the Common Law : Jus i^crcsccndi inter 
mercatores pro hemficio commercii hemn non Jiahet} In 
cases, therefore, where real estate is purchased for part¬ 
nership purposes, and on partnership account, it is 
wholly immaterial in the vieiv of a Court of E(|!uity, in 
whose name or names the purchase is made, and the 
conveyance is taken; w'hether in the name of one part¬ 
ner, or of all the partners , whether in the name of a 
stranger alone, or of a stranger jointly with one part¬ 
ner. In all these eases, let the legal title be vested in 
whom it may, it is in Equity deemed partnership pro¬ 
perty, not subject to survivorship; and the partners 
are deemed the eesiiiis que trust thereof.^ A Court of 
Law may, nay must, in general, view it only according 
to the state of the legal title. And if the legal title 
is vested in one partner, or in a stranger, a Iona fide 
purchaser of real estate from him, having no notice, 
either express or constructive, of its being partnership 
property, will bo entitled to hold it free from any claim 
of the partnership.® But if he has such notice, then in 


dors, p. 131 to 135; Id. 139 (Olhedit.); the case of joint purchasers, where 
one pays all the money; Ante, p. 445. 

1 Co. Litt. a. ; 2 Fonhl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 4, ^ 2, and note {h ); Lake 
Craddock, 3 P.VVill. 158; Jackson w. Jackson, 9 Ves. 591, 593, 597. 

2 Bell V. Phyn, 7 Ves. 453 ; Ripley v. Waterworth, 7 Ves. 425, 135 ; 
Townsend v. Devaynes, Montague on Parln. 97, in note; Balmain v. 
Shore, 9 Ves. 500; Lake v. Craddock, 3 P. Will. 1.58; S. C., Sugden on 
Vendors, ch. 15, p. G07 to 614, (7lh edit.) ; Jackson r. Jackson, 9 Ves. 
691,593, 594, 597; Selkrig V. Davies, 2 Dow, R. 231; CoIIyer on Parln. 
B. 2, ch. 1, ^ I, art. 4, p. 68 to 70 ; Hoxie r. Carr, 1 Sumner, R. 182 to 
186; Ante, 674, 675 ; Fawcett v. Whiiehouse, 1 Russ. & Myhic, 132. 

3 Ibid. 
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Equi^ he is clearly bound by the trust j and he talies 
it cum onere, exactly like every other purchaser of a 
trust estate.^ 

§ 1207 a. But filthough, generally speaking, whatever 
is purchased with partnership proper!}', to be used for 
partnership purposes, is thus treated as a trust for the 
partnership, in whosever name the purchase may be 
made; yet there may be cases in which, from the nature 
of the thing purchased, the partner, in whoso name it 
is purchased, may, upon a dissolution of the partner¬ 
ship, be entitled to hold it as its own, so that it will be 
trust property suh modo only. Thus, for example, an 
office may be purchaacd or a license be obtained in the 
name of a partner out of the partnership funds, (as for 
example, a stockbroker’s license, or the office of a clerk 
in court,) to be used during the continuance of tlie part¬ 
nership for partnership purposes, by the person obtain¬ 
ing the same. But it will not follow, that, upon the 
dissolution of the partnership, such partriei’ is to hold 
the same, and act as a stockbroker, or clerk in Court, 
performing all the duties alone for the benefit of the 
other partners.®* 

§ 1208. Another illustration of the doctrine of im¬ 
plied and resulting trusts arises from the appointment 
of an executor of a last will and testament. In-cases 
of such an appointment the executor is entitled, both at 
law and in Equity (for in this respect Equity follows tho 
law) to the whole surplus of the personal estate, after 


1 Ibid.; and especially Iloxie v. Carr, 1 Sumner, R. 182, 18.3, — We 
have already seen (Ante ^ G74) that such real estate, belonginn: to a part¬ 
nership, is generally, if not universally, treated as personal property of the 
partnership. Ante, $ 675 ; Post, ^ 1213, 1253. 

^ Clarke v. Richards, 1 Younge & Coll. 351, 384, 385. 
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payment of all debts and charges, for his own benefit, 
unless it is otherwise disposed of by the testator.^ The 
inclination of Courts of Equity has been strongly 
evinced to lay hold of any circumstances which *may 
rebut the presumption of such a gift to the executor; 
and some very nice and curious distinctions have been 
taken in England, in order to escape from the operation 
of the general rule. In America, the surplus is by law 
universally distributable among the next of kin, in the 
absence of all contrary expressions of intention bj'’ the 
testator; and, therefore, it is scarcely necessary to pre¬ 
sent those distinctions at largo. In general it may be 

stated, that, at law, the appointment of an executor 

* 

vests in him all the personal estate of the testator; and 
the surplus, after the payment of idl debts, will belong 
to him. But, in Equity, if it can be collected from any 
circumstance or expression in the will, that the testator 
intended his executor to have only the office and not 
the beneficial interest, such intention will receive effect, 
and the executor will bo deemed a trustee for those on 
whom tlie law would have cast the surplus, in cases of 
a complete intestacy.® 


1 2 ^ladd. Cli. Pr. 83 to 85 ; 2 Fonbl. Kq. B, 2, ch. 2, ^ 5, note (X) ; 
Jeremy on Eq. B. 1, ch. 1,^2, p. 122 i<* 12f). 

s 2 Eonhl. Eq. B. 2, ch. .5, ^ 3, note (A); Ante, ^ 100.5; 0 Madd. Ch. 
Pr. 83, 81. — Mr. Fonhlanqi'O has collected most of the disliiiclions on this 
subject in his learned note (A) above referred to. The following extract 
is mado from that note, a-s every way useful to students. “ The cases,'’ 
says he, “ upon the subject are numerous, and not easily reconcilable. I 
will, however, endeavor to extract the several rules which have governed 
their decision. I. As the exclusion of the executor from the residue is to 
be referred to the presumed intentioivof the testator, that he should not 
take it beneficially, an express declaration, that he should take as trustee* 
will of course c.xcludo him; Pring v. Pring, 9 Vern. 8(1; Gr.iydori ». 
Hicks, 2 Atk. 18 ; VVlieeler v. Sheers, Mosely, 288, 301; Dean e. Dalton, 
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§ 1209. In like manner, at law, a testator, by the ap¬ 
pointment of his debtor to be his executor, extinguishes 


3 Bro. Ch. R. fi31 ; Rennet v. Bachelor, 3 Rro. Ch. 28; 1 Ves. jr. 63; 
and the exclusion of one executor as a trustee will cons(:(iuently exclude 
his co-execiilor; While v. Evans, I Vcs. 21, unless there be evidence of a 
contrary intention ; Williams v. Jones, 10 Vos. 77 ; Pratt v. Sladden, 14 
Ves. 103; Dawson v. Clark, Vos. 416 ; and see Dalton v. Dean, to 
show, lli.'it a direction to reimburse the executors their exj*enscs is sulH- 
cient to exclude them, 3 Rro. R. 631. 2. Where the testator appears to 

have intended by bis will to make an express disposition of the residue, 
but by some accident or omission .such disposition is not peTli cled at the 
time of his death, as, where the will contains a residuary clause, but the 
name of the residuary legatee is not inserted, the executor shall be exclu¬ 
ded from the residue, lip. of ('loync v. Young, 2 Ves. 91 ; liOrd North 
V. Pardon, 2 Ves. -195; Hoiiishy t;. Eiiich, 2 Vcs. jr. 78; Oldham v. 
Carleion, 2 (hix, R. 4‘.>0. 3. Where the testator has by his will disposed 
Oi' the residue of his properly, but, by ilie death of the residuary legatee,in 
the ijfutiinc of the testator, it is undisposed of at the time of the testator’s 
death. Nichols j). Crisp, Atnb. 769; Rennet o. Bachelor, 3 Bro, Ch. II. 
28. 4. The next class of cases in which an executor .shall he excluded 

from the residue, is, where the testator has given him a legacy expressly 
for his care and trouble, A’lilch, as observed by Lord JIardvMcke in Bp. of 
Cloy no V. Young, 2 97, is a very strong case for .a re.soliiiig trust, not 

on tlie foot of giving all and .some, but that it was evidence, that the testa¬ 
tor meant him, as a trustee, for some other, fur whom the care and trouble 
should he, as it could not he for himself; Poster v. Aliiiit, 1 Vern. 473 ; 
liachfield r. Careless, 2 P. Will. 157; Cordcl u. Noden, 2 Vern. 148; 
Newstead v. Johnstone, 2 Aik. 46. 5. Though the objcelioii to the execu¬ 
tor’s taking parr, and all has been thought a very weak and iiisuincioiit 
ground for excluding him from the residue, as the te.slaior might intend 
the parlieular legacy to him in case of the pcr.sonal estate falling short, 
yet it has been allowed to prevail; and it is now a settled rule in Equity, 
that, if a sole executor has a legacy generally and absolutely givi'ti to him, 
(for if given under certain limitations, wliieli will he herealter corK^idercd, 
it will not exclude,) he shall ho excluded from the residue ; Cook v. 
Walker, cited 2 Veru. 616; Joslin v. Brewit, Biiiih. 112 ; Davers v. 
Dewes, 3 P. Will. 40 ; Farrington n. Knightly, 1 P. Will. 511; Vacliellt'. 
Jefferies, Prec. (’h. 170 ; Petit v. Smnli, l J*. Will. 7. Nor will the cir¬ 
cumstance of the legacy being specific be suflicicnl to entitle him ; Randall 
V. Bookey, 2 Vern. 425; Sontlicol o. Watson, 3 Aik. 229 ; Marlin v. Re¬ 
bow, 1 Bro. ('h. R. 1.54 ; Nesbil v. Murray, 5 Ves. 149. Nor wall the 
testator’s having bequeathed legacies to his next of kin vary the rule; 
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his debt, and it cannot be revived; although a debt due 
by an adininiistiator would only be suspended. The 


Bayley i Powell, 2 Vern. 361, Wheeler®. Sheflw, Mb»ely, 288, An¬ 
drew V ( lark, 2 Vcb 162, Kennedy v. Stalnsby, E 1755, staled in a 
note, 1 Ves jr 66 for the rule is founded rather on a presumption of 
intent to exclude the executor, than to create alruet! Ibr hue. next ot kui, 
and, then fore, if there be no next of Kin, a trust shall resuU for tho nponi n, 
Middleton v Spicer, 1 Bro Ch R 201 6 Where the testator appears to 

haVe intended to dispose of any part of Ins personal estate , Urquhart v 
7 \ e^i 225 7 Where the residue is given to ihe executors, as 

tenants in common, and one of tho executors dies, whereby Ins share 
lapses, the next of Kin, and not the surviving executors, shall ha\o the 
lapsed share, Page i Page, 2 P Will I les jr 66, 542 With 
respect to co executors, they aro eleirly \Mthin the first three stated 
grounds), on uhich a sole executor shall bo excluded from the residue 
And as to the fourth ground of exclusion, it seems to be now settled, that 
a legacy, given loom executor expiessly tor his "are and trouble, will, 
though no legacy be given to his co executor, exclude , White w Evans, 
4 Ves 21 As to the fifth ground ot exclusion of a sole executor, several 
points of distinelion arc material in its application to ro executors A 
sole executor is excluded fium the residue by the bequest of a legacy, be¬ 
cause it shill not bo supposed that he was intended to lake pan and all 
But, if there be two or more exeeutors, a legacy to one is not within such 
objection for the testator might intend a preference to him y»o/aum, 
Coleswortli v Rringwin, Piec Ch. 323 , Johnson v Twist, cited 2 Ves 
166 , ButTir® Uiidford, 2 Atk 220 So, where several executors have 
unequal legacies, whether pecuniiry or specific, they shall not bo thereby 
excluded Ik m the rtsidup, Brasbridge i W\)odr«iffe, 2 Aik 69, Buwker 
t Hunter, 1 Bro ( h R 328, Blinkhorn v Feast, 2 Ves 27 But, 
where equil pecuniary legieies are given to two or niOre executors, a 
trust shall result lor those on whom, in ease of an inteiitacy the law would 
hvve cist It Petit I Smith, 1 P W^ill 7, Carey® Gooding-e, 3 Bro 
Ch 11 1 to , Miitkleston w Blown, 6 Ves 61 But see Heron v Newton 
9 Mod II Qii Whether distinct, speiific legacies, of equal value to 
sever\1 t\ieutors, will exclude thi m ^ It now remains to consider, in 
whit casis ail executor shill not be excluded from the residue Upon 
whuh It miy be siited, as a universal rule, that a Court of Equity will not 
inlerfero to tlie prejudice of the executor’s legal right, if such legal right 
can be ncnncihd with tin intention of the testator, expressed by, or to be 
collected trum, his will And, then fore, even the bequest of a legacy to 
the executor shall not exclude, if such legacy be consistent with the 
intent, thu the executor shall take the residue , as, where a gift to the 
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reason of the diiference is, that the one is the act of the 
law, and the other is the act of the party.’ But in 
Equity a debt due by an executor is not extinguished; 
and it will go to the same party who would be entitled 
to the surplus estate, if the debt were due from a third 
person.® 

§ 1210. Another illustration of the doctrine of impli¬ 
ed trusts arises from acts done by trustees, apparently 
within the scope and objects of their duty. Thus, for 
instance, if a trustee, authorized to purchase lands 
for his cestnis qve inid, or beneficiaries, should purchase 
lands with the trust monej'', and take the conveyance in 
his own name, without any declaration of the trust, a 
Court of Equity would, in such a case, deem the pro¬ 
perty to be held as a resulting trust for the persons 
b^ineficially entitled thereto.^ For, in such a case, a 
Court of Equity will presume, that the party meant to 
act in pursuance of his trust, and not in violation of it. 
So, whore a man has covenanted to lay out money in 


executor is an exception out of another ief^acy. Griflith v. Rogers, Free. 
Ch.231 ; Ncvvslcad v. Jolmstono, 2 Atk. 45; Soulheot r, Watson, 3 Atk. 
229. Or where the executorship is limited to a particular period, or deter¬ 
minable on a contingency, and the thing bequeathed to the executor, upon 
such contingency taking place, is bequeathed over. Hoskins v. Hoskins, 
Free. Oh. 203. Or where the gift is only a limited interest, as for the life 
of t'he executor. Lady Granville w. Duchess of Heaiifort, 1 P. Will. 114; 
Jones V. Westcombe, Free. Ch. 316; Nourse v. Finch, 1 Ves. jr. 356. 
Or where the wife is executrix, and the bequest is of her paraphernalia. 
Lawson ». Lawson, 7 Bro. I*. C. 521; Ball v. Smith, 2 Vein. 675 ; 
3 Wooddes. Lect. .59, p. 495 to 503.” 

1 Hudson V. Hudson, 1 Atk. 461. 

2 Ibid. ; 3 Wooddes. Lect. 49, p. 504, 505 ; Phillips v. Phillips, 1 Ch. 
Caa. 292; Brown v. Selwin, Cus. T. Talbot, 210. 

3 2 Fonbl. £x- B. 2, ch. 5, ^ 1, note (c) ; Deg v. Degy2 P. Will. 414 ; 
Sugdeii on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 3, p. 62Hto 630 (7lh edit.) ; Lancn. Digh- 
ton, Ambler, R. 409; Ferry v. Fiiellips, 4 Ves. R. 107; S. C. 17 Ves. 
173 ; Bennet v. Mayhew, cited 1 Bro. Ch. K. 232 ; 2 Bro. Ch. R. 287. 
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the purchase of lands, or to pay money to trustees to 
be laid out in the purchase of lands; if he afterwards 
purchases land to the amount, they will be affected with 
the trust; for it will be presumed, at least, until the 
contrary absolutely appears, that he purchased in fulfil¬ 
ment of his covenant.^ In every such case, however, it 
must be clear, that the land has been paid for out of 
the trust money; and if this appears, a trust wdll be 
implied, not only, when the party may be presumed to 
act in execution of the trust, but, even, when the invest¬ 
ment is in violation of the trust. For, in every such 
case, where the trust money can be distinctly traced, a 
Court of Equity will fasten a trust upon the land in 
favor of the persons beneficially entitled to the money.® 


1 Ibid.; Sowden v. Sowden, 1 Cox, 11. 165; S. C. l.Bro. Ch. R. 582 ; 
Wilson V. Foreman, 1 Dick. 593 ; S, C. cited and commented on in 10 
Ves. 519; Lencli », Lench, 10 Ves. 516; Garlsbore i*. Cbsilie, 10 Ves. 
9 ; Lewis v. Madocks, 17 Ves. 58 ; Perry v. Phellips, 17 Ves. 173 ; Sav¬ 
age V. Carroll, 1 B. & Beatt. 265; Waite v. Horwood, 2 Atk. 159; Sug- 
den on Vendors, cli. 15, ^ 3, p, G28 to 630 (7tU edit.); Id. ^ 4, p. 630 to 
634 ; Atherley on Marr. Sett. ch. 28, p. 412 to 415 ; Id. p. 434 to 442. 

2 Ibid.; Taylor t\ Plumer, 3 M. & Selw. 562 ; Cunard v. Atlantic In¬ 
surance Co. 1 Peters, S. S. It. 448 ; Liebraan v, Ilarcourt,2 Meriv. 513 ; 
Chedwortli v. F.dwards, 8 Ves. 46 ; S. C. 1 Aladd. Ch. P. 128, note (e); 
Ryall t'. Jlyall, 1 Atk. 69 ; S. C. Ambler, It. 412, 413; Lane o. Dighion, 
Ambb r, It. 409 ; Atherley on Marr, Sett. cli. 28, p. 412 to 444 ; Bennett 
V. Mfiylicw, cited 1 Bro. Ch. R. 232, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 287 ; Buckeridge v. 
Gliisse, 1 Craig A; Phillips, 126. In the case of a purchase of land hy a 
trustee in his own name, in pursuance of the trust, the ccstui que trust is 
entitled to the estate. But, where it is purchased with trust money, in 
violation of the trust, Mr. Atherley is of opinion, that the ccstui que trust 
has a lien only on the estate, and not a right to the estate. There i.s much 
sound sense in the distinction ; but he admits that Bennett v. Mayhew, is 
apparently against it. Atherley on Marr. Sett. ch. 28, p. 443, 444. It is 
of course to be understood, that the cestui que trust is not in any c.ise, 
where the trust money is invested in lands or other things in fraud or 
breach of the trust, bound to take the land, or to insist on his lien. Ho 
has an election to do so, or not. Ibid.; Oliver v, Pratt, 3 How. Sup. Ct. R. 
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§ 1211. Upon grounds of an analogous nature, the 
general doctrine proceeds, that, whatever acts are done 
by trustees in regard to the trust property, shall be 
deemed to be done for the benefit of the cestm (pte 
trustj and not for the benefit of the trustee.^ If, there¬ 
fore, the trustee' makes any contract, or does any act 
ill regard to the trust estate for his o.wn benefit, he will, 
nevertheless, be held responsible therefor to the cestui 
qtte trust, as upon an implied trust. Thus, for example, 
if .1 trustee should purchase a lieu or mortgage on the 
trust estate at a discount, ho would not be allowed to 
avail himself of the difference; but the purchase would 
be held a trust for the benefit of the cestui que trust? 
So, if a trustee should renew a lease of the trust estate, 
he would be held bound to account to the cestui que trust 
for all advantages made thereby.® And, if a trustee 
should misapply the funds of the cestui que trust, the 
latter would have an election cither to take the security,' 
or other property in which the funds were wrongfully 
invested, or to demand repayment from the trustee of 
the original funds.^ 

§ 1211 a. The same principle will apply to persons, 
standing in other fiduciary relations to each other. 
Thus, for example, if an agent, who is employed to 
purchase for another, |>urchases in his own name, or for 


J Ante, ^ 332; 4 Kent, Comm Lect. 61, p. 306,307 (3d edit.); Daroue 
Fanning, 2 Johns Ch. R. 2r»2. 

8 Green v. Winter, 1 Johns. Ch II 26 ; Morret v. Parke, 2 Aik. 54 ; 
Forbes i'. Ross, 2 Rro. Ch. R. 430 , Van Horn v. Fonda, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 
409; Eveston v. Tappan, 5. Johns. Ch. R. 514. 

3 Huldridge v. Gillespie, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 30 ; Griffin v. Griffin, 1 Sch. 
& Lefr. 352; James v. Dein, Jl Ves. 392; Nesbitt v. Tredeniek, 1 B. & 
Beatt. 46, 47 ; Wilson v. Troup, 2 Cowen, R. 195. 

* Steele v. Babcock, 1 llifl, N. Y, Rep. 527. 
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his own account, he will be held to he a trustee of the 
principal at the option of another.^ So, if he is employ¬ 
ed to purchase up a debt of his principal, and he does 
so at an undervalue or discount, the,principal will be 
entitled to tho benefit thereof, in the nature of a trust.® 
In this predicament sureties are also held to be, who 
purchase up the securities of the principal, on which 
they are sureties ; and the principal will be entitled to 
the benefit of every such purchase at the price given 
for them.® 

§ 1212. Another class of cases, illustrating the doc¬ 
trine of implied trusts, is, that which embraces what is 
commonly called the equitable conversion of property. 
By this is meant an implied or equitable change of 
property from real to personal, or from personal to.real, 
so that each is considered trfinsferablc, transmissible, 
and descendible, according to its new character, as it 
arises out of the contracts, or other acts, and intentions, 
of the parties. This change is a mere consequence of 
the common doctrine of Courts of Equity, that, where 
things are agreed to be done, they are to be treated for 
many purposes as if they were actually done.'^ Thus, 
(as we have already had occasion to consider,) where a 
contract is made for the sale of land, the vendor is, in 
Equity, immediately deemed a tjjj.istce for the vendee 
of the real estate; and tho vendee is deemed a trustee 

1 Ante;, § 316 ; Lees v. NuUall, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 53 ; S. C. Tainlyn’s 
Rop. 382 ; Carter u. Palmer, 11 Bligh, R. 397, 418, 419. But see Ante, 

^1201 a. 

2 Uml. 

3 Ante, 316; Reed t\ Norris, 2 Mylne & Craig, 361, 374. 

* See Pultcney v. Darlington, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 237 ; Burgess r, Wheate, 

1 Eden, R. 186, 194, 195; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 0, § 9, note (/,) and 
Ante, § 61, n., 789, 790, and note (I) ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 \V. 10. 
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for the vendor of .the purchase-money. Under such 
circumstances,- the vendee is treated as the owner of the 
land, it is devisable and descendible, as Kis real 
estate. On the other hand, the money is treated as the 
personal estate of the vendor, and'is subject to the like 
iodes of disposition by him, as other personalty, and is 
distributable in the same manner on-his death.^ So, 
Hand, articled to be sold and turned ^nto money, is re¬ 
puted money; and money articled or ‘beciuealhed to be 
in’ csted in land, is ordinarily deemed to be land.® 

§ 1213. So, if money is devised to be laid out in the 
purchase of land, which is to be settled on one of his 
heirs, the person for whose benefit the purchase is to 
be made, may coiiic into a Court of Equity, and have 
the money paid to him* without any purchase of the 
land; for he has a complete title to the same as owner.3 
But, if he should die before any pliirchase is made, or 


1 Ante, ^ 789 10*792, and note (I) to § 790 ; Ortig V. Leslie, 3 Wheat. 
R. 577 ; Revetly v, Peter, 10 Petris, 11. 532, 533. 

® Ante, ^ 7'K), and note (1); 3 Wooddes. Lect 58, p. 466 to 468 ; 2 
Madd. Cli. Pr. 108 to 110, Sugden on Vendors, eh. 4, ^ 1, p ICO, (7th 
edit); 1 Funbl. Eq B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 9, and notes (s,) {i ); Id. B. 1, ch. 4, 
§ 2, note (n) , Athertey on hlarr. Sett. ch. 28, p. 428 to 430; Jeremy on 
Eq. Jiirisd. B. I. ch, 1, ^ 2, p. 95 , Fletcher r. Ashburner, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 
407, and Mr. Belt’s note parties may elect to treat it otherwise, if 

'ftey ebooise. Ante, ^ 793. and note (I). The subject of equitable con¬ 
version is treated very lully in Leigh and Dalzell’s Tieatise on the equitable 
doctrine of the conversion of propeity. See also 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2,ch. 8, 
a 2, and note (ft) ; Ante, note (1) to ^ 790, and the very valuable note of 
Mr. Cox to Cruse o. Barley, 3 P. Will. 22, note (1); 2 Pew ell on Devises, 
by Jarman, ch. 4, p. CO to 76; 2 Madd. Oh. Pr. 108 to 112. Lord Thur- 
lo'v w'as of hpinion against the'original propriety of the doctrine. After 
q-joting, what ho oalled the cant expieibsion, that, in Equity, what is to 
be done, is Considered as done, he added : Either that idea should have 
beep,carried fully out, or it should ha\e been abandoned. I think it should 
Ka’ve been the latter.” See Com- Dig. Chan<enj, 4 W. 10, 4 W, 15, 16. 

S^Apte, $ 790, 793; Post, $ 1250. 
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moi^ey Is paid, sd th^t the question comes between 
his heir or executors Cr adipi^istiathrSj, 

'vyhich of tbem’.lihall hkve the money; in such a casl 
Courts iCJf Equity will decree it to the heir or devisee, 
precisely as if the Jand had been purchased in his life¬ 
time, upon the. ground above stated.' >, 

• ■§ a. Sd, if real estate be charged with the 
payment of debts, so /ar as may be necessary for the 
payment of sucl^ debts, it will be treated as converted 
into personal estate. But unless the testator or other 
par^y, has indicated a different intention, the real 
estate will not be deemed converted out and out, but 
it will retain its character of realty, so far as the 
‘charge does not extend,^ntil it is actually converted.^* 

§ 1214. In general, Courts of Equity do not incline 
to interfere to change the quality of the property, as 
the testator or intestate has left it, unless there is some 
clear act or intention, by which he has unequivocally 
fixed upon it throughout a definite character, either as 
money or as laudi Eor (it has been said) there is not 
a spark of Equity between the next of kin ^nd the 
heir, as to the right of property in such cases; and, 
therefore, the general principle adopted is, that, the 
heir shall take all the property, which has attached to 
it the quality of real estate, if there is not some other 
definite and specific purpose, A which it is entirely 
devoted.'** 

§ 1214 «. <What circumstances do or do not amount 


1 Fo 9 b|; B. 8, ^.2. and note (a); Id. ^ 3. 

2 Bourae^v. Bnarne, 2 Hare, K. 35, 38. 

Chitty w. Parker, 2 Ves. jr. 271 ; Criuse v. Barley, 3 P. Will. SO, and 
Mr..Cox'4r nujle (1); 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 8, ^ 2, note (a); Ante, $ 790 
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to proof of an absolute intention to convert real .pro¬ 
perty into personal, or personal into real property, is 
sometimes a question of nice consideration and intrin¬ 
sic difficulty. Thus, -where a testatrix devised a real 
estate, and afterwards sold it, and the purchase was 
not completed until after her death, the question arose, 
to whom the purchase-money belonged, whether to her 
personal representatives or to the devisee, and it was 
held that it‘belonged to the former, notwithstanding 
the statute of 1 Victoria, ch. 23, § 23, respecting wills.^ 
So, where A. contracted to sell a real estate, and 
contract was valid at the time of his death; but the 
purchaser by his laches lost his right of a specific per¬ 
formance, it was held, that the real estate belonged to 
tho next of kin as personal estate,, and not to the heir 
at law.® 

§ 1215. In the next place, we may enter upon the 
consideration of that class of implied trusts arising 
from what are properly called equitable liens; by which 


r FanarFurl of Winterton, 5 Beavan, R. 1, 8. In this oaso Lord 
Lan^dale said, “ The question, whether the devisees can have any interest 
in that part of the purchase-money which was unpaid, depends on the 
riglils and interests of the testatrix at the time of her death. She had 
contracted to sell her beneficial interest. In equity she had alienated the 
land, and instead of her beneficial interest in the land, she had acquired a 
title to the purchase-money. What was really hers in right and in equity 
was not the land but the money, of which alone she had a right to dis¬ 
pose; and though she had a lien upon the land and might have refused to 
convey till the money was paid, yet that lien was a mere security, in or to 
which she had no right or interest, except for'the purpose of enabling her 
to obtain the payment of the money. The beneficial interest in the land 
which she had devised was not at her disposition ; but was, by her act, 
wholly vested in another, at the time of her death ; and the caqe is clearly 
distinguishable from cases, in which testators, notwithstanding conveyances 
made after the dates of their wills, have retained estates or interests in the 
property which remain subject to their disposition.” 

2 Curre v. Bowyer, 5 Beavan, R. 6, note ; Moor v. Rainsbock, 12 Simons, 
139. 
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we are to uftd’er|tan^ sucit liens as exist iti Equity, and 
of which Courti®l6;Squity alone take coghimnce. Av 
lien (as be^' i^ady said)^ is not, strictly speat-^ 
ing, either a jm in re, or ad rem.; that is, it is not 
a property in the thing itself, nor does it constitute a 
right of action for the thing. It more properly consti¬ 
tutes a charge upon the thing. 

§ 1216. At law, a lien is usually deemed to be a 
right to possess ^d retain a thing, until some charge 
upon it is paid or removed.^ There are few lidne which 
at law exist in relation to real estate. The most 
striking of this sort undoubtedly is, the lien of a judg¬ 
ment creditor upon the lands of his debtor. But this 
• is not a specific lien on any particular land, but it is 
a general lien over all the real estate of the debtor, to 
be enforced by an elegit or other legal process upon 
such part of the real estate of the debtor, as the cre¬ 
ditor may elect.® The lien itself is treated as a conse¬ 
quence of the right to take out an elegit j and it is 
applied not only to present real estate in possession, 
but also to reversionary interests in real estate.'* In 
respect to personal property, a lien is gcneraHy (per¬ 
haps in all cases, with the exception only of certain 
maritime liens, such as seaman’s wages and bottomry 
bonds) recognized at law to exist only, when it is coet 
nected with the possession, or the right to possess, the 
thing itself. Where the possession is once voluntarily 


1 Ante, ^ 506 ; Brace v. Duchess of Marlborough, 2 P. Will. 491; Ex 
parte,-Knotl, 11 Ves. 617. 

2 Ante, ^ 506; Ex parte Heywood, 2 Rose, Cas. 355, 357, 

8 Averell v. Wade, 1 Lloyd & Goold's Rep. 252. 

* U. S, V. Morrison, 4 Peters, R. 124 ; Harris t?. Pugh, 4 Bing. R. 335; 
Burton V. Smith, 13 Peters, R. 464; Gilbert on Executions, 38, 39; 2Tidd. 
Practice (9th edit.) 1034.. 
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parted with, the lien is ordinarily, at law, gone.^ Thus, 
for example, the lien on goods for freight, the lien for 


1 Hey wood v. Waring, 4 Camp. K. 201 ; Story on Bailm. §#440; Hollis 
V. Claridge, 4 Taunt. R. 807; Chase v. Westtnore, 5 M. & Selw. 180; 
Hanson v. Meyer, 0 East, R. 014; Hartley v. Hitchcock, 1 Siarkie, R. 408. 
Lord Ellenhoruugh (in Hey wood v. Waring, 4 Cainpb. R. 295.) said : 
“ Without possession there can be no lien. A lien is a right to hold. 
And how can that be held wSiich was nctrer possessed ? ” Even at the 
Common liaw there may be a right n])proacliing to a lien without posses* 
sior. or personal property. This has been recently held, in the case of 
Dodsicy r. Varley, 12 Adolph. & Ellis, 11. 032; where Lord Denman, in 
delivering the opinion of the Court, said : “ The facts were, that the wool 
was bought while at the plaintilFs ; the price was agreed on, but it would 
have to he weighed ; it was then removed to the warehouse of a third 
person, where Hamford '•ollecled the wools, which he purchased for de¬ 
fendant from vaiiuus persons, and to which place the defendant sent sheet¬ 
ing for the packing up of such wools. Tliere it was weighed, together with 
the other w'ools, and packed, but it was not paid for. It was the usual 
course for the wool to remain at this place until paid for. No wish was 
expressed to lake the opinion of the jury on the fact of agency, the de¬ 
fendant’s counsel acquiescing in that of the Judge, provided the circum¬ 
stances would amount to it in point of law. We agree, that they might; 
therefore, all these must be taken to be the acts of the defendant. Then, 
he has removed the plaintilf’s wool to a place of deposit fur his own wools; 
he has weighed it with iiis other purchases of wools ; he has packed it in 
his own sheeting; every thing is complete but the payment of the price. 
It was argued, that because, by the course of dealing, he was nut to ro- 
inove the wool to a distance before [tayment of the price, the property had 
not p.assed to him, or that the plaintiff retained such a lien on it as was 
inconsistent with the notion of an actual delivery. We think that, upon 
this evidence, the place to which the wools were removed must be consi¬ 
dered as ihe difcndanl's warehouse, and that he was in actual possession of 
it there, as soon as it was weighed and packed ; that it was thenceforward 
at his risk, and, if burnt, must have been paid fur by him. Consistently 
with this, however, the plaintiff had, not what is commonly called a lien, 
determinable on the loss of possession, but a special interest, sometimes, 
but improperly, called a lien, growing out of his original ownership, inde¬ 
pendent of the actual possession, and consistent with the property being in 
the defendant. This he retained in respect of the term agreed on, that 
the goods should nut be removed to their ultimate place of destination be> 
fore payment. Rut this lien is consistent, as we have s^ied, with the 
possession having passed to the buyer, so that there may have been a 
delivery to, and actual receipt by him.” 
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the repairs af domestic ships, and the lien on goods for 
a balance of acqenhts, are ^11 extinguished by a volun¬ 
tary surrender of the thing to wl^ich they are attached.^ 
Liens at law generally arise, either by the express 
agreement of the parties, or by the usage of trade, 
which amounts to an implied agreement, or by mere 
operation of Law.® 

§ 1216 a. ,Ia enforcing liens at law. Courts of Equity 
are, in general, governed by the same rules of decision 
as Courts of Law, with reference to the nature, opera¬ 
tion, and extent of such liens.^ But in some special 
cases, Courts of Equity will give aid to the enforce¬ 
ment and satisfaction of liens in a manner utterly 
unknown at law. Thus, for example, at law, a creditor 
is only entitled to have a moiety of the lands of the 
judgment debtor extended upon an elogit, and must 
wait, until he can be reimbursed for the amount of his 
judgment out of the vents and profits. But where the 
payment of the judgment cannot be attained at all by 
a mere application of the rents and profits, (as if the 
interest upon the judgment exceeds the annual rents 
and profits,) or where the payment cannot be obtained 
out of the rents and profits within a reasonable time. 
Courts of Equity will accelerate the payment by de¬ 
creeing a sale of the moiety of the lands; for it would 
be a gross injustice to the judgment creditor to compel 
him to wait for satisfaction of his debt out of the assets 


• Abbott on Shipp. Pt. S, ch. 3, ^ 10; Id. Pt. 3, ch. 1, § 7; p. 171 ; Ex 
parte Deez, 1 Atk. 2^8 ; Ex parte Shank, 1 Aik. 234; Franklin t?. Hosier, 
4 Barn. & Aid. 341; Ex parte Bland, 2 Rose, Cas. 91. 

2 Post, § 1210, 1241. 

3 Giadatone v. Birley, 2 Meriv. R. 403; Oxenham v. Esdaile, 2 Younge 
& Jer. 600; Leeds v. Marine Insurance Company, 6 Wheat. 11.605. 
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of his debtor for an unreasoniable length of time, when 
he hiid a clear lien on the property for the full amount.* 
For the same reason,^ Courts of Equity will accelerate 
payment by directing «a sale, where the real estate, 
bound by the judgment, is a mere, dry reversion j for, 
in such a case, there must, or, at least, there may 
unavoidably be a long delay, before the party can be 
paid out of the rents and profits.® 

§ 1'216 b. Courts of Equity will .also enforce the 
security of a judgment creditor against the equitable 
interest in the freehold estate of his debtor, treating 
the judgment as in the nature of a lien upon such equi¬ 
table interest. But in all cases of this sort, the judg¬ 
ment creditor must have pursued the same steps, as he 
would have been obliged to do, to perfect his lien, if 
tne estate had been legal. Thus, for example, it is 
necessary for the judgment creditor to sue out an elegit, 
at law, before his lien will be treated as complete. If, 
therefore, he seeks relief in Equity against the equi¬ 
table freehold estate of his debtor, it is equally indis¬ 
pensable for him first to sue out an elegit; for, until 
that time, he has not made a final election. And not 
only must the suing out of an elegit be proved, but it 
must also be averred in the Bill, otherwise the latter 
will be demurrable.® 


^ Siileman v. Ashdown, Ambler, R. 13 ; S, C. 2 Atk. 477, fiOfl ; Bur¬ 
ton V. Smith, 13 Peters, K. 4B4 ; 2Tidd, Fract. (dth edit.) 935; O'Gurman 
V. Comyti, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 137, 150 ; Tennent’s Heirs v. Patton, 6 Leigh, 
B.196. 

2 Ibid.; Coulls «. Walker, 2 Leigh, R, 268 ; Barton v. Smith, 13 Peters, 

B. 464. See also Robinson r. Tonge, 3 P. Will. 39^, 401; Tyndale v. 
Warre, Jacob, R. 212 ; Ante, 1064 a. , • 

3 Neate v. Duke of Marlborough, 3 Mylne & Craig, 407, 415. On this 
occasion, Lord Cottenham said, “ In the first place, 1 faid Lord Redesdale, 
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§121G<?. It is upon the same ground, that, Avliere 
there is a specialty debt, binding the heirs, and the 


not only laying it down, that it is necessary, that the judgment creditor, 
suing in this Court, should have issued an e/egiV, but expressly >ayiiig 
that, if that is not done, it is a ground of demurrer. And there was nroat 
force in the argument at the bur, that though his Lordship's attoutiuti had 
been distinctly called to tlic point, yet, whiMi a subsequent edition of his 
Truatme an Pleading was published, and, as 1 have always understood, 
under his superinteiidenee, the same passage was preserved. I also lind 
Lord Lyndimrst staling it as a general rule, though tliat was not tlie point 
on which the decision of the appeal before liiin was to turn, that an elegU 
is necessary. For myself, I never entertained the least doubt of it ; and, 
certainly, though I have not had particular occasion to look into the ques¬ 
tion, if 1 had been asked what the rule of the (>ourt was, 1 should at 
once have answered, that, when a paity c()me.s here as a judgineiit cre¬ 
ditor, for the purpose of having the. heiiefii of his jiulgincnt, he tifust have 
sued out execuition upon the jiidgiucnt. And, in all the authorities re¬ 
ferred to, though in some of thorn the distinction appears to he solar taken, 
that in the ease of a fifn faenis, the creditor must go the whole length of 
having a return, there is no case, except the solitary one in Du hits, which 
decides that the suing out of the rhyit is not nece..!sary, as a preliiniriary 
step. Willi respect to authority, therefore, there can he no douhi; for 
there i.^ not only tlie authority of Loul Hedesdalo* and llial of Lord Lynd- 
hnrst, III the House of Lords; hut there is also, what is stated at tlie bar 
to be the uiiiloim understanding and prneliee of tlie piolession. Tlie con¬ 
clusion, at w'liicli 1 arrive, liowever, as to what, on princijile, ought to be 
the rule, is derived from a consideration of the nature of tlie juiisdiction 
which tlic (Joint exercises in such cases. 'I'bat jurifediclion is not for the 
purpose of giving (?ireet to the lien, wliic^ is supposed to be- created by the 
Judgment. It is true, that, for eertain purposes, the (Jourt recognizes a title 
by the judgment; as for the purpose of redeeming, or after the death of 
the debtor, of having liis assets adiuinisterc'd. lliit the jurisdiction there 
is groimiled simply upon this, that, iinsmui li as the Court linds the creditor 
in a coiuiition to acquire a power over the estate by suing out the wiil, it 
docs, what it does in nil similar cases, it gives to the parly the right to 
conic 111 and redeem other eiicumbrancers upon the property. So, again, 
after the debtor is dead, if, under any eircumsiaiiees, the estate is to be 
sold, the (Jourt pays olTthe judgment creditor, because it cannot otherwise 
make a title to the cblale; and the (Jourt never sells the iiilcrcKt of a 
debtor snliject to an elegit creditor, 'riiat was very much discut.sed in the 
case of Tuiislall v. Trappes. IJiil there, there was a neeessitv for a sale; 
and the quesiiun was not as to the right of the judgment creditor against 
EQ. JUR. — VOL. H. 50 
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debtor dies, whereby a lien attaches upon all the lands 
descended in the hands of his heirs, Courts of Equity 
will interfere in aid of the creditor, and, in proper cases, 
accelerate the payment of the debt. At law, the cre¬ 
ditor can only take out execution against the whole 
lands, and hold tliem, as he would under an elegit, until 
the debt is fully paid.' But, in Equity, the creditor 
will also be entitled to an account of the rents and pro- 


Jiis (lcl)U»r, be being willing ; but where, from other circumstances, a sale 
having become indispensable, it Nvas necessary to clear the estate from the 
claims of parties, who had charges upon it. It is, therefore, not correct, 
to say, that according to the usual acceptation of the term, the creditor 
obtains a lien by virtue of iiis judgineiil. If be had an equitable hen, he 
would have a right to cornu here to have the estate sold ; bnt he has no 
such tight. What gives a judgment creditor a right against the estate is 
only the act of parliament; for, iiiiiepcndeMtly of that, he has none. The 
act of parliament gives him, if he pleases, an option by the writ of clcgU^ 
— the very name implying, that it is an option, — whicli, if he cxcicises, 
he is entitled to have a writ directed to the shcrilf, to put him in possession 
of a moicly of the lands. 'I'be uflect of the proceeding under the writ, is, 
to give to the creditor a legal title, wliich, if no impediment, prevent him, 
he may enforce at law by ejeciinent. If there lie a legal irnpccliment, he 
then comes into this Court, not to obtain a greater benefit than the 
law, that is, the act of Parliament, has given him, hut to have the same 
benefit, by the process of this (;ourt, which he would have had, at law, if 
no legal impediment had intervened. How, then, can there be a better 
right; or how can the juilgmont,%liieli, y>cr sc, gives the creditor no title 
against the land, be considered as giving bun a title heic'? (Suppose he 
never sues out the writ, and never, therefore, exercises his option, is this 
Court to give him the benefit of a lien, to which he has never chosen to 
assert his right ? The reasoning would seem very strong, that, as this 
Court is lending its aid to the legal right, (and Lord liedesdaio expressly 
puts it under that liead, namely, the right to recover in ejectment,) the 
party must have previously armed himself with that, which constitutes 
his legal right; and that which constitutes the legal right, is the writ. 
This Court, in fact, is doing neither mure nor less, than giving him what 
the act of Farliainent and an ejectment would, under other circumstances, 
have given him at law.” 

I Bac. Abridg. Heir & Ancestor, 11.1; 2 Tidd's Piact. (Oih edit.) p. 936 
to 938. 
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fits received by the heir since the descent cast. And 
Courts of Equity will go further and decree a sale of 
the inheritance in order to accelerate the payment of 
the debt, if it cannot otherwise be satisfied within a 
reasonable period.^ The same doctrine is applied to re¬ 
versions aftet an estate for life, and even after an estate 
tail; for they will be decreed to be sold to satisfy a 
bond debt of the ancestor, which binds the heir, in order 
to accelerate fhe payment of the debt.^ And, indeed. 
Courts of Equity, have, in tho case of advowsons, gone 
further; and have decreed an advowson in gross to be 
sold to satisfy a bond creditor; holding such an advow¬ 
son to be assets at law, even if not extendible on an 
elegit.^ 

§ 1217. But there are liens recognized in Equity, 
whoso existence is not known or obligation enforced at 
law, and in respect to which Courts of Ei^uity exercise 
a very large and salutary jurisdiction.'* In regard to 


1 Curtis V. Curtis, 2 JJro. Ch. R. 631; Tyndalc v. Warre, Jacob, 
R. 212 ; Ante, ^ (528, note, p. 683, 584; see Ante, ^ 1064 a. 

2 Tyndale v. Warre, Jacob, R. 212. 

3 Rohinson r. Tongo, 3 P. Will. 308, 401 ; Kinaston v. Clark, 2 Aik. 
204,209. There have been doubts, whether an advowson in gross was 
assets-*at law ; but the weight of authority certainly is, that it is. See 
Lord Ilardwicke's opinion in Westfaling v. Wesifaling, 3 Atk. 464, 465 ; 
Co. Lilt. 374 6., Com. Dig. Assets, 2 G. 1; Robinson v. Tonge, 3 P. 
Will. 401; S. C. 3 Bro. Pari. Cas. 556. Sir Thomas Plumer, however, 
in Tyndale v. Warre, (Jacob, R. 221,) held, that an advowson in gross 
was not assets at law ; but still, if not, it was assets in Equity. His 
words were : ** It would seem, therefore, that the circumstances of its not 
being applicable to the payment of debts by a court of law, docs not de¬ 
cide what is to be done here ; as in the case of an advowson, which yields 
no present profit, and if not assets at lato, and yet is decreed to be sold in 
Equity.” 

* Gladstone v. Birley, 2 Meriv. R. 403. See Leeds v, Mer. Insur. Co. 
6 Wheat. R. 665. 
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these liens, it may be generally stated, that they arise 
from constructive trusts. They are, therefore, wholly 
independent of the possession of the thing, to which 
they are attached, as a charge or encumbrance; and 
they can be enforced only in Courts of Equity.* The 
usual course of enforcing a lien in Equity, if not dis¬ 
charged, is by a sale of the property, to which it is 
attached.^ Of this we have a strong illustration in the 
well known doctrine of Courts of Equity, that the 
vendor of land has a lien on the land for the amount of 
the purchase-money, not only against the vendee him¬ 
self, and his heirs, and other privies in estate, but also 
against all subsequent purchasers, having notice, that 
the purchase-money remains unpaid.® To the extent 


I See Ante, ^ 1047, 1058 to 1065. 

^Ncatc w. Duke of Marlborough, 3 Mylne & Craig, 407, 415; Ante, 
§ 1210 h.y note (1). 

3 Ante, ^ 788, 789, 1210, note ; 4 Kent, Comm. Lect. 58, p. 151 to 154 
(3d edit.) ; lliirgess v. Wheate, 1 W. Rl. 1.50; S. C. 1 Eden, R. 210; 
Makreth t>. Symmons, 15 Vos. 329, 337, 339, 342 to 350; Carson v. 
Green, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 308 ; Hughes v. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 132; 
Champion v. Broyv'n, 0 Johns, R. 402,403 ; Bayley v. Greenleaf, 7 Whea¬ 
ton, R. 40; Daniels r. Davison, 16 Ves. 219; S. C. 17 Ves. 433; 1 
Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, § 3, note (e); 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 105, 106 ; MeLeaip 
V. McLelland, 10 Peters, 025, 640. Sir Thomas Clarke (the Master of 
the HqIIs) in Burgess v. Wheate, 1 W. Black. R. 150; S. C. 1 Eden, 
211, said: “Where a conveyance is made prematurely, before money 
paid, the money is considered as a lien on that estate in the hands of the 
vendee. So, whore money was [is] paid prematurely, the money would 
be considered as a lien on the estate of the vendor for the personal repre¬ 
sentatives of the purchaser; which would leave things m statu quo. Mr. 
Sagden seems to have doubted, whether this lien exists in favor of the 
vendee, who has paid the purchase-money. For alluding, as it should 
seem, to such a case, he says, * Where a lien is raised for purchase-money 
under the usual equity in favor of a vendor, it is fur a debt really due to 
him, and Equity merely provides a security for it. But, in the case under- 
consideration. Equity must not simply give a security for an existing debt; 
it must first raise a debt against the express agreement of the parties. 
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of the lien the vendee becomes a trustee^for the vendor; ’ 
and his heirs, and all other persons claiming under them 
with such notice, are treated as in the same predica¬ 
ment.^ 

§ 1218. This lien of the vendor of real estate for the 
purchase-money is wholly independent of any possession 


The purchase-money was a debt due to the vendor, which, upon principle, 
it would be di/TieuIt to make him repay. What power has a Court of 
Equity to rescind a contract like this ? The question might perhaps arise 
if the vendor was seeking relief in Equity. But in this case he must be 
a defendant. If it should be admitted that the money cannot be reco¬ 
vered, then, of course, he must retain the estate also, until some person 
appears who is by law entitled to require a conveyance of it.’ Sugden 
oq Vendors, ch. 5, p. 258, (7th edit.) Id. vol. 1, p. 284, (9tii edit.) Lord 
Eldon cited tlic same position of Sir Thomas Clarke, in his very words, 
without objection or observation, in Mackretli v. Symmons, 15 Ves. 34^. 
And afterwards, in the same case, p. 353, he used language importing an 
approval of it. ‘This,’ said he, ‘comes very near the doctrine of Sir 
Thomas Clarke, which is very sensible, that, where the conveyance or the 
jwjmenl, has been made by surprise, (meaning, it is supposed, “ prema¬ 
turely,” in the sense of Sir T. Clarke,) there shall be a lien.’ The 
ground, asserted by Mr. Siigdcn for his doubt, docs not seem suiheient to 
sustain it. lie assumes, that there is no debt between the parties, which 
is the very matter in controversy ; for, in the view of a Court of Equity, 
the payment of the purchase-money may well be deemed a loan upon the 
security of the land, until it has been conveyed to the vendee. At least, 
there is quite as much reason to presume it, as there is to presume the 
land, when conveyed, to be still a security fur (he purchase-money due to 
the vendor. In the latter case, though there is a debt due by the vendee, 
it does not follow that it is a debt due by the land. lu the former, if the 
estate cannot be conveyed and is not conveyed, the money is really a debt 
due to the vendee. At all events, in Equity it is not very clear what 
principle is impugned, by deeming the money a lien upon the ground of 
presumed intention. See also Oxenham v. Esdaile, 3 Y. & Jerv. 264; 
Ludlow V. Grayall, 11 Price, R. 58. In Finch v. Earl of Wincbelsea, 

1 P. Will. 278, 282, Lord Chancellor Cowper said : ‘ Articles made for a 
valuable consideration and the money paid, will, in Equity, bind the 
estate and prevail against any judgment creditor, mesne between the arti¬ 
cles and the conveyance.’ ” 

1 4 Kent. Comm. Lect. 68, p. 162 (3d edit.); McLeam v. McLellan, 
10 Peters, R. 626, 640. 
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on his part; and it attaches to the estate, as a trust, 
equally, whether it be actually conveyed, or only be 
contracted to be conveyed.^ It has often been objected, 
that the creation of such a trust by Courts of Equity is 
in contravention of the policy of the Statute of Frauds.^ 
But, whatever may be the original force of such an ob¬ 
jection, the doctrine is now too firmly established to 
be shaken by any mere theoretical doubts.® Courts of 
Equity have proceeded upon the ground, that the trust, 
being raised by implication, is not within the purview 
of that statute; but is excepted from it. It is not, 
perhaps, so strong a case as that of a mortgage implied 
by a deposit of the title deeds of real estate, which 
seems directly against the policy of the statute, but 
which, nevertheless, has been unhesitatingly sustained.^ 
{ 1219. The principle upon which Courts of Equity 
have proceeded in establishing this lien, in the nature 
of a trust, is, that a person who has gotten the estate of 
another, ought not, in conscience, as between them, to 
be allowed to keep it, and not to pay the full consider¬ 
ation money. A third person, having full knowledge 
that the estate has been so obtained, ought not to be 
permitted to keep it without making such payment; 
for it attaches to him, also, as a matter of conscience 
and duty. It would otherwise happen that the vendee 
might put another person into a predicament, better 
than his own, with full notice of all the facts.® 


1 Sugden on Vendors, ch. 12, p. 511 (7th edit.); Smith o. JInbbard, 
2 Dick. R. 730 ; McLearn v. McLellan, 10 Peters, R. 625, 640 ; Dodsloy 
V. Varley, 12 Adolph. & Ellis, 632, 633; Ante, § 1216, and note. 

3 Stat. 20 Charles 11. 3. 

3 Cocite on Mong. 227 ; Mackreth t>. Symmons, 15 Ves. 339. 

4 Ante, § 1020 ; Post, § 1230. 

^ See Mackreth v. Symmons, 15 Ves. R. 340, 347, 349. 
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§ 1220. It has been sometimes suggested, that the 
origin of this lien of the vendor might be attributed to 
’the tacit consent or ifiaplied agreement of the parties. 
But, although in some cases it may be perfectly reason¬ 
able to presume such a consent or agreement, the lien 
is not, strictly speaking, attributable to it,*but stands 
independently of any such supposed agreement.* On 
other occasions the lien has been treated as a natural 
equity, having its foundation in the earliest principles 
Qf Courts of Equity.^ Thus, it has been broadly con¬ 
tended, that, according to the law of all nations, the ab¬ 
solute dominion over property sold is not acquired by 
the purchaser until he has paid the price, or has other¬ 
wise satisfied it, unless the vendor has agreed to trust 
to the personal credit of the buyer.® Eor a thing may 
well be deemed to be unconsciontiously obtained, when 
the consideration is not paid.'* Upon this ground 
the Roman law declared the lien to be founded in 
natural justice. Tamen recth clicUur, etjuregaitmmy id est, 


1 Naim v. Prowse, 6 Ves. 752; Chapman v. Tanner, 1 Vern. R. 267. 

2 Chapman r. Tanner, 1 Vern. R. 267, 268; Hlackburne v. Gregson, 
1 Brn. Ch. K. 424 ; 1 Ponbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 5, ^ 8. 

3 By Mr. Scott and Mr. Milford, in argument, in Blackburne v. Greg¬ 
son, 1 Cox, R. 04. 

4 Hughes V. Kearney, I Sch. & Lefr. 135. It was formerly doubted, in 
consequence of an expression which fell from Lord Hardwicke, in Follex- 
fen V. Moore, (3 Atk. R. 273,) whether this lien of the vendor could exist 
in favor of a third person ; as, for example, if tho vendor, having such a 
lien, should exhaust the personal estate of the deceased purchaser, whether 
legatees should have aright to stand in his place against the real estate in 
the hands of the heir, as upon the marsliallitig of the assets. That doubt 
is now removed, and the affirmative established in Selby v. Selby, 4 Rus¬ 
sell, R. 336. See also Lord Eldon’s remarks in Mackreth v. Symmuns, 
15 Ves. 338, 344, and Sir Wm. Grant’s decision in Trimmer v. Bayne, 
9 Yes. 200; ajid Sugden on Vendors, ch. 12, p. 549 to 556, (7th edit.); Id. 
vol. 2, p. 73 to 76 (9th edit.) 
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jure naturali, id effid} And, therefore, when Courts 
Equity established the lien, as a matter of doctrine, it 
had the effect of a contract, and the lien was held to. 

prevail, although, perhaps, no actual contract had taken 
place.’^ 

§ 1221. SThe true origin of the doctrine may, with 
high probability, be ascribed to the Boman Law, from 
which it was .imported into the Equity Jurisprudence 
of England.^ By the Homan Law, the vendor of pro¬ 
perty sold had a privilege, or right of priority of pay¬ 
ment, in the nature of a lien on the property, for ike 
price for which it was sold, not only against the vendee 
and his representati»es, but against his creditors, and 
also against subsequent purchasers from him. For it 
was a rule of that law', that, although the sale passed 
the title and dominion in the thing sold; yet it also 
implied a condition, that the vendee should not be 
master of the thing so sold, unless he had paid the 
price, or had otherwise satisfied the vendor in respect 
thereof, or a personal credit had been given to him 
without satisfaction. Quod vendidi, (said the Digest,) 
non alder jit accljdentis qiiam si aid preiiim nobis solutiim 
sit aiit satis eo nomine factum ; vel etiam jidem hahuerimus 
emptori sine idld salisfactioned XJt res emptoris fiat, nihil 
interest, utrum solutum sit pretium, an eo nomine fidejussor 
dalas sUj The doctrine was still more explicitly laid 
down in the Institutes. Vendiliw vero res, et traditce, 
mn alder emptori acquinmtur, quam si is venditori pretium 
solverd, vel alio modo ei satifecerit ; veluti expromissore 


1 Inst. Lib. 2, tit. 1, ^41. 

3 Mackreth v. Symmons, 15 Yes. 337. 

3 Ibid. 15 Yes. 344. 

* Dig. Lib. 18, tit. 1,1. 19; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 41, tit. 1, n. 60. 
3 Dig. Lib. 18, tit. 1,1. 53; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 41, tit. 1, n. 60. 
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avt pignore ddo. — Sed, si is, qxd vendidU, fidm mptoris 
scquvim fuerU, dkmidum est, statim rmi emptork fieri} 
The rule was equally applied to the sale of movable 
and of immovable property ; and equally applied, whe¬ 
ther there had been a delivery of possession to the. 
vendee or not. If there was no such delivefy of pos¬ 
session, then the vendor might retain the property as a 
pledge, until the price was paid. If there was such a 
delivery of possession, then the vendor might follow 
the property into the -hands of any person, to whom it 
had been subsequently passed, and reclaim it or the 
price.2 Venditor cnim, quasipigmis, rciinere potest cam rem, 
quam vendidit.^ And a part payment of the price did 
not exonerate the property from the privilege or lien 
for the residue. Hwreditalis venditeo pretivm pro parte 
accepit, (said the Digest, quoting Scmvola.) rcliqmm 
emptore non solvede ; quwsitiim est, an corpora tuvredUaria 
pignork mminc teneantur ? Respondi; nihil propemi, cur 
non teneantur^ 

§ 1222. This close analogy, if not this absolute 
identity, of the English doctrine of the lien of the ven¬ 
dor with that of the Roman Law of privilege on the 
same subject, seems to demonstrate a common origin; 


^ Inst. Lib. 3, tit. I, $ 41; and Vinn. Comm. h. tit. 

B 1 Domat, B. 3, tit. 1, ^ 5, art. 4; Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 1,^41. The same 
rule exists in the French Law in regard to immovables. But in regard to 
movables, when delivered to the vendee, there is no sequel (as it is phrased, 
in the French Law) by way of privilege or lien against the property, ex¬ 
cept while it remains in the hands of the purchaser. If he has sold it, the 
right of privilege or lien for the price is gone. 1 Domat, B. 3. tit. 1, ^ 5, 
art. 4, and note. 

3 Id. Dig. Lib. 19, tit. 1,1. 13, ^ 8; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 41, tit. 1, n. 60, 
61; Id. Lib. 19, tit 1, n. 5. 

* Domat, B. 3, tit. 1, § 5, art. 4; Dig. Lib. 18, tit. 4,1. 23; Pothier 
Pand. Lib. 19, tit 1, n. 5. 
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although in England the lien is ordinarily confined to 
oases of the sale of immovables, and it does not extend 
to movables, where there has been a transfer of possesp* 
sion.i There are, however, some exceptions from the 
doctrine in each law, founded upon the same general 
principle, but admitting of some diversity in respect to 
its practical application. 

§ 1223. Wo have seen that the lien by the Roman 
Law ceased (1.) where the price was actually paid; (2.) 
where> any thing was taken in satisfaction of the price, 
although payment had not been positively made; (3.) 
where a personal credit was given to the vendee, exclud¬ 
ing any notion of a lien; Aid prelum mUs solidum sit 
(said the Digest); md sails eo nomine factum ; vcl diam 
fidem Jmbuerimus emptori sine nlld salisfaclione.^ Pothier 
hi-s deduced the conclusion, that, in the Civil Law, the 
question, whether a personal credit was given to the 
vendee, or not, was to be judged of by all the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Whenever it was doubtful whether 
such credit was given or not, there it was not to be pre- 


1 See Blackburae w. Gregson, 1 Cox, R. 100; arguendo, Mackrelh w. 
Symmonds, 15 Ves. 344. See Haggerty v. Palmer, G Johns. Ch.B. 437; 
Cowell V. Simpson, 16 Ves. 27H, 280, 281. • 

^ Dig. Lib. 18, tit. 1,1. 19 ; Jnsi. Lib. 2, tit. 1, ^ 41. Vinnius dietin' 
guishes between a payment and a eatUfaction. Satiefaciendi verbuin gene- 
ralius est, quam solrendi. Qui solvit, utique et satisfacit; at nun omnis 
saliafaclio solutio est. Satisfacit, et qui non liberator; veluti, si quia fide- 
jussorem vel pignora det; sulutione vero obligatio tollitur. Vinnius also 
says, that a personal credit, given to the vendor, without satisfaction, is a 
waiver of the lien. For, commenting on the words of the Institute, Sed 
si is, qui vendidit, fidem emptoris sequutus fuerit, he says: Id est, fidem 
emptori de pretio habuerit sine ulla satisfactione. What will amount to 
such personal credit, he adds, depends on circumstances, but an agreement 
for postponement of payment to a future day would be such a personal 
credit, and would discharge the lien. Quod ex circumstantiis asstimandum; 
veluti, si dies, solution! dicta sit. And for this he cites the code. (Cod. 
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snmed, ualusd' made certain by the vendee.^, In every 
other case, either a payment or a satisfaction of tfie 
price was necessary to discharge the property. The 
giving of a pledge or security for the price was deemed 
equivalent to payment. Qmlibet ratime, si vmditori de 
f ratio salkf actum est, veluti, expromissore aut pigmre dato,' 
proinde sU, ac si pretiimi solutum esset? 

§ 1224. Now, the same principle is applied in Eng¬ 
lish Jurisprudence. Generally speaking, the lien of 
the vendor exists; and the burden of proof is on the 
purchaser to establish, that, in the particular case, it 
has been intentionally displaced, or waived by the con¬ 
sent of the parties.® If, under all the circumstances, 
it remains in doubt, then the lien attaches. The diflS- 
culty lies in determining, what circumstances are td be 
deemed sufficient to repel or displace the lien, or to 
amount to a waiver of it. And, upon the authorities, 
this is left in such a state of embarrassment, that a 
learned Judge has not hesitated to say, that it would 
have been better at once to have held, that the lien 
should exist in no case, and that the vendor should 
suffer the consequences of his want of caution j or to 


Lib. 4, tit. 54,1. 3.) He then proceeds: Aut si, cum emptor pecuniam ad 
manum non habcrit, venditor dixerit; I, licet; nunc non require; poslea 
dabis. Vityi. ad Inst. Lib. S, tit. 1,^1, Comm. (3.) 

* Pothier, Pand. Lib. 41, tit. 1, note BO. In this position Vinnius agrees 
^iih Pothier, contrary to what is held by some other jurists. In dubio, 
qui rem emptori tradit, non videtur sequi fidera emptoris, nisi emptor con- 
trarium duceat. Vinn. ad Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 1, ^ 41; Comm. (3 ) 

2 Dig. Lib. 18, tit. 1,1. 53; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 41, tit. 1, n. 60; Inst. 
Lib. 2, tit. 1, ^1. 

® Mackreih v. Syramone, 15 Ves. 342, 344, 348, 349; Hughes v. Kear¬ 
ney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 135, 136; Nairn v. Prowse, 6 Ves. 752; Carson i>. 
Green, I Johns. Ch. S. 308, 309; Sugden on Vendors, oh. 12, p. 511 to 
560 (7th edit.) ,'^d. vol. 2, ch. id, p. 57 to 76j9th edit.) 
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have laid down the rule the other way so dikinctly, 
that a purchaser might be able to know, without the 
judgment of a court, in what cases it would, and in 
what it would not exist.* At present, that certainty 
cannot be. generally affirmed. 

§ 1225. In the first place, it seems, that if, upon the 
face of the conveyance, the consideration is expressed 
to be paid, and even if a receipt therefor is indorsed 
upon the back of it, and yet, in point o^* fact, the pur- 
chase-money has not been paid, the lien is not gone; 
but it attaches against the vendee and all persons 
claiming as volunteers, or with notice under him.® 

§ 1226. In the next place, the taking of a security, 
for the payment of the purchase-money, is not, of itself, 
as it was in the Roman Law, a positive waiver or extin¬ 
guishment of the lien.® It is, perhaps, to be regretted. 


^ Lord Eldon, in Mackreth v. Symmons, 15 Yes. 340. 

3 Ibid. 15 Yes. 337, 339, 340, 350 ; Hushes v. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 
l35, 13B; Winier v. .Anson, .3 Hubs. 488; S. C. 1 Sim. & Stu. 434; 
Saunders v. Leslie, 2 B. & Beatt. 514, 515; Sugden on Vendors, ch'. 13, 
p. 641 to 557 (7ih edit.) Id. vol. 2, ch. 12, p. 57 to 76 (Oth edit.) — Lord 
Redesdale, in Hughes v. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lcfr. 135, said: “If a per¬ 
son, claimiAgas a purchaser, admitted, that the consideration was not paid, 
this would be taken primafacie, as a fraud ; and it would lie on him to 
show that it was not a fraud.” 

3 Mackreth v. Symmons, 15 Yes. 319,344, .347 to 349; Nairn t'.Prowse, 
6 Yes. 759, 760; Garson v. Green, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 308 ; 4 Kent, Comm. 
Lect. .58, p. 152, 153 (3d edit.) This subject was very fully examined by 
Lord Eldon, in his elaborate judgment in Mackreth u. Symmons, 15 Yes. 
330, 336, 312. In one part of that judgment he used the following lan¬ 
guage : “ If I had found it laid down, in distinct and indexible terms, that, 
wheie the vendor of an estate takes a security fur the consideration, he 
ha 3 no lien, that would be satisfactory ; as, when a rule so plain is once 
eemmunicaled, the vendor, not'taking an adequate security losc.s the lien 
by his pwn fault. If, on the other hand, a rule has prevailed, as it scorns 
to met that it is to depend, not upon the circumstaneg of taking a security, 
but upon the nature of the security, as amounting to evidence (as it is 
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that it has not been so held; as, when a rule so plain is 
once communicated, if the vendor should not take an 
adequate security, he would lose his lien by his own 
fault.^ But the taking a security has been deemed, at 
most, as no more than a presumption, under some cir¬ 
cumstances, of an intentional w^aiver of the lien j and 
not as conclusive of the waiver.® And if a security is 
taken for the money, the burden of the proof has been 
adjudged to lie on the vendee to show, that the vendor 
agreed to rest on that security, and to discharge the 
land.^ Nay, even the taking of a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent security, as, for instance, of a mortgage on 
another estate, or of a pledge of other property, has 
been deemed not to be conclusive evidence that the 
lien is waived/ The taking of Bills of Exchange, 


sometimes called,) or to declaration plain, or manifest intention (the ex¬ 
pressions used upon other occasions) of a purpose to rely, not any longer 
upon the estate, but upon the personal credit of the individual, it is obvious, 
that a vendor, taking a security, unless by evidence, manifest intention, or 
declaration plain, he shows his purpose, cannot know the situation in 
which he stands, without the judgment of a Court, how far that security 
does contain the evidence, manifest intention, or declaration plain upon 
that point. That observation is justified by a review of the authorities; 
from which it is clear, that dilTerent judges would have determined the case 
difterently. And if some of the cases that have been determined, bad 
come before me, I should not have been satisfied that the conclusion was 
right.” It is greatly to be regretted, that the English Jurisprudence, 
instead of dealing in nice distinctions, had not followed out the plain and 
convenient rule of the Civil Law, that the taking of any security, or giving 
any credit, was an extinguishment of the lien, 
i Ibid. . 2 Ibid. 

3 Hughes r. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 135, I3G; Saunders v. Leslie, 2 B* 
& Beau. n. .514, 515. 

4 Ibid,; Saunders c. Leslie, 1 Ball & Beatt. R. 514, 515. — In Nairn v. 
Prowsr, (0 Vos. 752,) where the question was, >^hethcr the taking of a 
special security, by way of pledge, was a waiver of the lien, Sir William 
Grant (Master of the Rolls) held, that it was. Upon that occasion, ho 

EQ. jun. — VOL. II, 67 
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drawn on, and accepted by a third person, or by the 
purchaser and a third person, has also been deemed not 


said : “ Upon the question, as to the claim set op by Mitchell to a lien, it 
is now settled, that Equity gives the vendor a lien for the price of the 
estate sold, without any special agreement. But, supposing he docs not 
trust to that, but carves out a security for himself, it still remains mailer 
of doubt, and lyis not received any positive decision, whether that docs, 
or does not, amount to a waiver of the equitable lien ; so as to preclude 
tlie • jndor from resorting buck to that lien, the security proving insufficient. 
Witlinut entering into that question, whether every security necessarily 
amounts to a waiver, it is impossible to contend, that there may not he a 
security that will have that elTecl, that will be a waiver. By conveying 
the estate without obtaining payment, a degree of credit is necessarily 
given to the vendee. That credit may be given upon the confidence of the 
existence of such a lien. The knowledge of that may be the motive for 
permitting the estate to pass without payment. Then, it may be argued, 
that, taking a note or a bond, cannot materially vary the case. A credit 
is still given to him ; and may be given from the same motive ; not to su¬ 
persede the lien, but for the purpose of ascertaining the debt, and counter¬ 
vailing the receipt indorsed upon the conveyance. But, if the conveyance 
be totally distinct and independent, will it not then become a case of sub¬ 
stitution for the lien, instead of a credit given because of the licnl 
Suppose a mortgage was made upon another estate of the vendee; will 
Equity at the same time give him, what is in effiect a. mortgage upon the 
estate he sold ; the obvious intention of burdening one estate being, that 
the other shall remain free and unencumbered ? Thougli in that case the 
vendor would bo a creditor, if the mortgage proved deficient; yet he would 
not be a creditor by lien upon the estate lie had conveyed away. The 
same rule must hold with regard to any other pledge for the purchase- 
money. In this case, the vendor trusts to no j)ers()nal security of the 
vendee ; but gets possession of a Jong annuity of jClOO a year; wliich, 
according to the rise or fall of stock, might, or might not be sufficient for 
the purchase-money. He has, therefore, an absolute security in his liands, 
not the personal security of the vendee. Could the vendee have any mo¬ 
tive fur parting with his stock, but to have the absolute dominion over the 
land? It is impossible it could be intended, that he should have this double 
security, an equitable mortgage and a pledge; which latter, if the stock 
should rise a little, would be amply sufficient to answer the purchase- 
money.” Lord Eldon, in Mackretli r. Symmons, 15 Yes. 34S, in com¬ 
menting on this case, said : “ The Master of the Bolls, in his judgment, 
admitting the general doctrine, as to the vendor’s lien, observes upon the 
question, whether a security taken will be a w'aivcr, that, by conveying the 
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to be a waiver of the lien, but to be merely a mode of 
payment.1 And it has been laid down as clear doc- 


estato without payment, a degree of credit is given to the vendee, which 
may be given upon the confidence of the existence of such lien. And it 
may bo argued, that taking a note or a bond cannot materially vary the 
case; a credit is still given to him; and maybe given from the same 
motive; not to supersede the lien, but fur the purpose of ascertaining 
the debt, and countervailing the receipt, indorsed upon the conveyance. 
There i.<i great difficulty to conceive, how it should have been reasoneil 
almost in any case, that the circumstance of taking a security was evidence 
that the lien was given up; as, in most cases, there is a contract under 
seal fur payment of the money. The Master of the Hells, having before 
observed that there may be a security which will have the effiect of a 
waiver, proceeds to express his opinion, that, if the security be totally dis¬ 
tinct and independent, it will then become a case of. substitution for the 
lien, instead of a credit given on account of the lien ; meaning, that, not 
a security, but the nature of the security, may amount to satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, that a lien was not intended to be reserved. And [he] puts the 
case of the mortgage of another estate, or any other pledge, as evidence 
of an intention, that the estate sold shall remain free and unencumbered. 
It must not, however, be understood, that a mortgage taken is to be 
considered as a conclusive ground for the inference, that a lien was 
not intended; as I could put many instances, that a mortgage of another 
estate for the purchase-money would not be decisive evidence of an inten¬ 
tion to give up the lien ; although, in the ordinary case, a man has 
always greater security for his money upon a mortgage, than value for his 
money upon a purchase. And the question must be. Whether, under the 
circumstances of that particular case, attending to the worth of that very 
mortgage, the inference arises. In the instance of a pledge of stock, dues 
it necessarily fullow, that the vendor, consulting the convenience of the 
purchaser by permitting him to have the chance of the benefit, therefore 
gives up the lien, which he has ? Under all the circumstances of that case, 
the judgment of the Master of the Rolls was satisfied, that the conclusion 
did follow. But the doctrine, as to taking a mortgage, or a pledge, would 
be carried too far, if it is understood, as applicable to all cases, that a man, 
taking one pledge, therefore necessarily gives up another ; which must, I 
think, be laid down upon the circumstances of each case, rather than uni¬ 
versally.” 

t Hughes V. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 135, 136; Gibbons v. Baddall, 
2 Eq. Abr. 682, note ; Grant w. Mills, 2 Ves. & B. 306 ; Cooper v. Spot- 
liswoode, Tamlyne, R. 21 ; Ex parte Peake, I Madd. R. 340 ; Ex parfe 
Loring, 2 Rose, R. 79; Saunders «. Leslie, 2B. & Beatt. 514; Sugdeu 
on Vendors, ch. 12, p. 644 to 549 (7th edit.) ; Id. vol. 2, ch. 12, p. 67 to 
67 (9lh edit.) 
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trine, that, in general, where a hill, note, or bond is 
given for the whole or a part of the purchase-money, 
the vendor does not lose his lien for so much of the 
purchase-money as remains unpaid, even though it is 
secured to be paid at a future day, or not until after 
the death of the purchaser.^ 


1 Winter v. Lord Anson, 3 Russ. R. 488,490,overruling the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s decision ; S. C. 1 Sim. & Stu.434. See Fawell v. Heelis, Ambler, 
R. 701, and Mr. Blunt’s note. — How far the taking of au independent 
and distinct security from a third person would affect the lien, has not, per¬ 
haps, been absolutely decided in England. Grant v. Mills, 2 Vos. & Beam. 
300, 309. Indeed, the whole doctrine, respecting the effect of ttiking a 
security, is established iu England, upon grounds not very satisfactory 
under any circun^stanccs. See Ex parte Loring, 2 Rose, Cas. 80. In the 
case of Gilman ik Brown, 1 Mason, R. 212, the whole doctrine was rc- 
.iewed at large ; and a different conclusion was arrived' at from that stated 
in tl.o text. The following extract may not be wholly unacceptable, as 
presenting the reasoning opposed to that maintained in some of the late 
English authorities.—“ The doctrine, that alien exists on the land for the 
purchase-money, which lies at the foimdatiun of llio decision of the com¬ 
missioners, as well as of the present defence, deserves a very deliberate 
consideration. It can hardly be doubled, that this doctrine was borrowed 
from the text of the civil law ; and although it may now be considered as 
settled, as between the vendor and vendee, and all claiming under the lat¬ 
ter, with notice of the iioii-payraent of the purchase-money ; yet its com¬ 
plete establishment may be referred to a comparatively recent period. 
Lord Eidun has given us an historical review of all the cases (Mackrelh v. 
Symmons, 15 Ves. 329) from which he deduces the following inferences. 
First, That generally speaking, there is such a lien. Secondly, That in 
those general cases, in which there would be a lien, as between vendor 
and vendee, ihc-vendor will have the lien against a third person, who had 
notice that the money was not paid. These two points, he adds, seem to 
he clearly settled ; and the same conclusion has been adopted by a very 
learned Chancellor of our own country. G’arson v. Green, 1 Johns. Ch. 
R. 308. The rule, however, is niunifeslly founded on a supposed con¬ 
formity with the intention of the parties, upon which the law raises an 
implied contract; and therefore, it is not indexible, but ceases to act, where 
the circumstances of the case do not justify such a conclusion. What 
Circumstances shall have such an effect, seems, indeed, to be a matter of a 
good deal of delicacy and difhculty. And the difficulty is by no means 
lessened by the subtle doubts and distinctions of recent authorities. It 
seems, indeed, to be established, that jor'imu facie, the purchase-money is a 
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§ 1227. The lien of the vendor is not confined to 
himself alone; but, in case of his death, it extends to 


lien on the land; and it lies on the pnrehaser to show, that the vendor 
agreed to waive it (Hughes v. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 132; Mackretli v. 
Symmons, 15 Yes. 329; Garson v. Green, 1 Johns. Cii. Rep^SOB); and 
a receipt for the purchase-money, indorsed upon the conveyance, is not 
sufficient to repel this presumption of law. But, how far the taking a 
distinct security for the purchase-money shall be held to bo a waiver of the 
implied lien, has been a vexed question. There is a pretty strong, if not 
decisive current of authority, to lead us to the conclusion, that merely tak¬ 
ing tiio bond, note, or covenant of the vendco himself, for the purchase- 
money, will not repel the lien; for it may be taken to countervail the 
receipt of the payment usually indorsed on the conveyance. Hughes o. 
Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lcfr. 132 ; Nairn v. Prowse, 6 Yes. 752 ; Mackieth v. 
Symmons, 15 Yes. 329; Blackburiie v. Gregson, 1 Bro. Cli. Cas. 420; 
Garson v. Green, 1 Johns. Ch. K. 308; Gibbons v. Baddall, 2 Eq. Cas. 
Abr. 682 note ; Coppin v. Coppin, 2 P. Will. 291 ; cases cited in Sugden 
on Vendors, cb. 12, p. 541 (7th. edit.) &c. But, where a distinct and in¬ 
dependent security is taken, either of other property, or of the responsibility 
of third persons, it certainly admits of a very different consideration. 
There, the rule may properly apply, that expressum faeit cessare taciturn ; 
and, where the parly has carved out his own security, the law will not 
create another in aid. This was manifestly the opinion of Sir William 
Grant, in a recent case, where he asks: ‘ If the security be totally distinct 
and independent, will it not then become a case of substitution for the hen, 
instead of a credit given because of the lien? ’ And he then puts the case 
of a mortgage on another estate for the purchase-money, which he Jiolds 
to be a discharge of tlie lien, and asserts that the same rule must liuld 
with regard to any other pledge for the purchase-money. (Nairn v. 
Prowse, 0 Vcs. 752.) And the same doctrine was asserted in a very early 
case, where a mortgage was taken for a part only of the purchase-money, 
and a note for the residue. Bond v, Kent,2 Vern. 281. Lord Eldon, with 
his characteristic inclination to doubt, has hesitated upon the extent of this 
doctrine. He seems to consider, that whether the taking of a distinct 
security w'ill have the effect of waiving the implied lien, or not, depends 
altogether upon the circumstances of eacli case, and that no rule can be 
laid down universally; and that, therefore, it is imposiblc for any pur¬ 
chaser to know', without the judgment of a Court, in what cases a lien 
would, and in what cases it would not exist. His language is, ‘ If, on the 
other liand, a rule has prevailed (as it seems to me) that it is to depend, 
nut upon the circumstance of taking a security, but upon the nature of the 
security, as amounting to evidence (as it is sometimes called,) or to decla- 

57* 
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his personal representatives.^ It may also be enforced 
in favor of a third person, notwithstanding the doubts 


ration plain, or manifest intention (the expression used on other occasions) 
of a purpose to rely not any longer upon the estate, but upon the personal 
credit of the individual; it is obvious, that a purchaser taking a security, 
unless by evidence, manifest intention, or declaration plain, he shows his 
purpose, cannot know the situation, in which he stands, without the judg¬ 
ment of a Court! how far that security does contain the evidence, ii^anifest 
intention, or declaration plain upon that point.’ Mackreth v. Symmes, 
15 "Ves. 329, 342; Austin v. Halsey, 6 Ves. jr. 475. If, indeed, this be 
the state of the law upon this subject, it is reduced to a most distressing 
uncertainty. But, on a careful examination of all the authorities, 1 do not 
find a single case, in which it has been held, if the vendor takes a personal 
collateral security, binding others, as well as the vendee, as, for instance, 
a bond or note, with a surety or an indorser, or a collateral security by way 
of pledge or mortgage, that, under such circumstances, a lieu exists on 
the land itself. The only case, that looks that way, is Elliot v. Edwards, 
3 Bos. and Pull. 181, where, as Lord Eldon says, the point was not decided. 
And it was certainly a case depending upon its own peculiar circumstances, 
where the surety himself might seem to have stipulated for the lien, by 
rec^niring a covenant against an assignment of the premises, without the 
joint consent of himself and the vendor. liord Redesdale, too, has thrown 
out an intimation, (Hughes v. Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lcfr. 132,) that it must 
appear that the vendor relied on it as security; and he puts the ease; 
‘Suppose bills given, as part of the purchase-money, and suppose them 
drawn on an insolvent house, shall the acceptance of such bills discharge 
the vendor’s lieni They are taken, not as a security, but as a mode of 
payment.’ In my humble judgment, this is begging the whole question. 
Iff upon the contract of purchase, the money is to ho paid in cash,.and 
bills of exchange arc afterwards taken in payment, which turn out un- 
pniductive, there, the receipt of the bills may be considered as a mere mode 
of payment. But if the original contract is, that the purchase-money shall 
be paid at a future day, and acceptances i)f third persons are to be taken 
for it, payable at such future day, or a bond with surety payable at such 
future day,*I do not perceive, how it is po.ssible to assert, that the accept¬ 
ances or bond are not relied on as security. It is suiTicient, however, that 
the case was not then before his Lordship ; and that he admits, that taking 
a distinct securiiy would be a waiver of the lien. ,On the other hand, there 
are several cases, in which it is laid down, that, if other security be taken, 
the implied lien on the land is gone. To this cflect, certainly, the case of 


* Ante, ^ 788 to 791,1216, 1217. 
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formerly expres'icd by Lord Hardwicke.^ As, for ex¬ 
ample, it may bo enforced by marshalling assets in 


Fawell V. Heelis, Ambler, R. 734; S C. 3'Dick. R. 485, is an authoiity, 
however it may, on Us own circurastanees, have been shaken. And the 
doctrine is explicitly asserted and acted upon in Nairn v. Frowse, 6 Ves 
jr. 753. Sec also Bond v. Kent, 2 Vern 381. In ourown country, a very 
venerable Judge of Equity has recognized the same doctrine, ile atys. 
' The doctrine, that the vendor of land not taking a security, nor making a 
conveyance, letains a hen upon the property, is so well settled as to be 
received as a maxim Even if he hath made a conveyance, yot he may 
pursue the land in the po'^sc'tsion of the vendee, or of a piirchasei with 
notice. But if he hath taken a security, or the vendee hath sold to a third 
person without notice, the hen is lost’ Colew Scott, 2 Wash R 141. 
Looking to the principle upon which the original doctrine of hen is esta¬ 
blished, I hue no hesitation to declau, that, taking the security of a third 
person for the piiiLlusc money, ought to be held a complete waiver of any 
hen upon the land, and that, in a c isc standing upon such a fact, it would 
be very difficult to bung my m nd to a dilFercnt conclusion At all events. 
It IS pnmti f(i(i evidence ot a waiver, and the onus is on the vendor to 
prove, bv the most cogent and irresistible eiieumstarces, that it ought nut 
to have tint cfTeet. bu( h was the result of my judgment upon an exami¬ 
nation ol tlie aulhouties, when a very leccnt case before the Master of the 
Rolls hrist came to iny knowledge 1 have jierused it with great attention 
and It hiS not in any uegrte, shaken my opinion The case there was of 
acceptances of the vendee and of his partner m trade, taken lor the pay¬ 
ment of liio pureli ise-raonty. It was admitted, that there was no ca c of 
a secuuty given by i thud person in which the hen had been held to exist 
But the Master of the Hulls, vvithout deciding what would be the efitet of 
a security, properly so dctiumin tied, of a third person, held, in conlurufity 
to the opinion of Lord lUdtsdale, thit bills of exchange were me’^ely a 
modi of payment, and not a security This conclusion he drew from the 
nature of such bills, considering the#i ns mere orders on the acceptor, to 
pay money of the driwer to the piyco , and that the acceptor was to be 
considered, not as a surety lor the d(bt of another, but is paying the debt 
out of the debtor’s funds in his hindb Grmt v Mills, 2 Vts & Beam. 
R, 309 With this conclusion of the Master of the Bolls, I confess my¬ 
self nut siiishid, and desire to reserve myself for the case, when it shiil 
aribc m judgment It is founded on very artificial reasoning, and not 
always supported in point of fact by tho practice of the commercial world 
'I he distinction, however, on which it proceeds, admits, by a very strong 


1 Pollexfcn V. Moore, 3 Aik 273; Ante, § 1220, note. 
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favor df legatees and creditors, and giving them the 
benefit, by the way of substitution to the vendor, when 


implication, that the security of a third person would repel the lion. If, 
indeed, the point were new, there would be much reason to contend, that 
a distinct security of the party himself would extinguish the lien on the 
land, as it certainly does the lien upon personal chattels. Cowell v. Simp- 
son, IG Yes. jr. 275. In applying the doctrine to the facts of the present 
case, I confess that 1 have no difficulty in pronouncing against the exist* 
ence a lien for the unpaid part of the purchase*meney. The property 
was a large mass of unsettled and uncultivated lands, to which the Indian 
title was not as yet extinguished. It was, in the necessary contemplation 
of all-parties, bought on speculation, to be sold out to sub-purchasers, und 
ultimately to settlers. The great objects of the speculation would be 
materially impaired and embarrassed by any latent encumbrance, the nature 
and extent of which it might nut always be ei^sy to ascertain, and which 
mi^ht, by a subdivision of the property, be apportioned upon an almost 
lifinite number of purchasers. It is not supposable, that so obvious a con¬ 
sult ration should not have been within view'of the parties; and, viewing 
it, it is very diilicult to suppose, that they could mean to create such an 
encumbrance. A distinct and independent security was taken by negotia¬ 
ble notes, payable at a future day. There is no pretence, that the’ notes 
were a mere mode of payment, for the indursers were, by the theory of 
the law, and in fact, conditional sureties for the payment. And in this 
respect, the case is distinguishable from that of receiving bills of exchange, 
where, by the theory of the law, the acceptor is not u surety, but merely 
pays the money of the drawer in pursuance of bis order. Hughes v. 
Kearney, 1 Sch. & Lcfr. 132; Grant v. Mills, 2 Yes. & Ileam. R. 309. 
The securities themselves, were, from their negotiable nature, capable of 
being turned immediately into cash; and, in their transfer from hand to 
hand, they could never have been supposed to draw after them, in favor 
of the holder, a lien on the land for their payment. But T pass over these 
and some other peculiar circumstances of this case, and pul it upon the 
broad and general doctrine, Ib.at here was the security of a third person, 
taken as such, and that extinguished any itiiplied lien fur the purcliase- 
money.” See also Brown ?>. Gilman, 4 Wheat. 11. 290 to 292; Fish v. 
Howland, 1 Paige, R. 20; Stafford r. Van Kensellacr, 9 Cowen, 11. 310; 
Cox V. Fenwick, 3 Bilib, 183 ; Johnson v. Sugg, 13 S. & M. 31G; Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, (4 Kent, Coram. Led. .08, p. 151 
to 153, 3d edit.,) lias summed up the general ductrine, as well as the 
exceptions to it, with great clearness and accuracy. He buhls, that the 
better opinion is, that taking a note, bond, or covenant of the vendee him¬ 
self is not a waiver of the lien ; fur such instruments are only the ordinary 
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he seeks payment out of the personal assets of the 
vendee.i So, if a subsequent encumbrancer, or pur¬ 
chaser fiom the vendee, is compelled to discharge the 
lien of the vendor, he will in like manner be entitled 
to stand substituted in his place against other claim¬ 
ants under the vendor on the estate, and to have the 
assets marshalled in his favor.® 

§ 1228. We have already had occasion to slate, that 
the lien of the vendor exists against the vendee, and 
against volunteers, and purchasers under him with 
notice, 01 having an equitable title only.** But it does 
not exist ag linst purchasers under a conveyance of the 
legal estate made horn fide, for a valuable consideiation 
without notice, if they have paid the purehase-money.'* 
The lien will also prevail against assignees claiming 


ovuk ncc of 1 (Itibt But that taking a note, bill, or bond, with a distinct 
ssccinitv, or taking a distinct seeuntv, evclusively by itself, either in the 
shape of rtil or personal property, from the vendee, or taking the respon¬ 
sibility of a thud person is evidence that the vendor does nut repose upon 
the lien, but upon in independent security, and it discharges the lien 
This conclusion he deducts fium a survey of the American, as well as the 
English ituhoriiKs bcc also 1 Fonbl Eq B 1, ch 3, ^ 3, note (e), Id 
B I, ch 0, § 8, note (/) 

‘ Ante, ^ 12J0, not( (2), Selby v Selby, 4 Russ R 336, Matkreih»t>. 
Symmons, 15 Vo i3<), and note («), Id 345 

2 Manlovo'i Rale, 2 Vern 81 —It was decided in Clarke v llojle 
(3 Sim R 4J*J) tint, where A conveyed an estate to B , and in consi¬ 
deration tlicicol B covenanted with A to pay an annuity to liim of JC60, 
for life, and jCJOOO to other persons, in the event of his (B’s) marrying, 
the eovinant did n«it create a hen on the estate in favor of the persons en¬ 
titled to the jCSOOO See also Foster v Bhckslonc, 1 Myinc & K 296, 
310 

® Ante, § 1925 

* Ante, ^ 788, 789, Sugden on Vendors, ch 13, § 3 p 557 (7th edit), 
2 Madd Ch Pr 10 1 , 106 , Eator v Bolingbroke, 1 Bro Ch R 302 
Mackreth t Symmons, 15 Ves 336, 339, to 341, 347, 353, 351, Cham¬ 
pion V Brown, 6 Johns. Ch R 402, 403. 
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by a general assignment under the bankrupt and insol¬ 
vent laws^^ and against assignees claiming under a 
general assignment, made by a failing debtor for the 
benefit of creditors; for in such cases the assignees are 
deemed to possess the same equities only as the debtor 
himself would possess.^ So, it will prevail against a 
judgment creditor of the vendee before an actual con¬ 
veyance of the estate has been made to him;®, and as 
it should seem, also against such a judgment creditor 
after the' conveyance; for each party, as a creditor, 
would have a lien on the estate sold, with an equal 
equity, and, in that case, the maxim applies, Qid prior 
Cist m tempore^ potior cst in jure} 

§ 1229. But there is a clear distinction between the 
case of such a general assignment to assignees for the 
Denefit of creditors generally; and a particular assign¬ 
ment to specified creditors for their particular security 
or satisfiiction. The former are deemed to take as 
mere volunteers, and not «*is purchasers for a valuable 
consideration, strictly so called.® The latter, if a con¬ 
veyance of the property has been actually made, and 


^ Blackburne v. Gregson, 1 Bro. CIi. R. 420, by Belt; Sugden oa Ven¬ 
dors, ch. 12, ^ 3, p. 557 (7th edit.) ; Mitford v. Milford, 9 Ves. 100 ; 
Grant v. Mills, 2 Ves. & Beam. 306; Chapman v. Tanner, 1 Vern, 267 ; 
Ex parto Peake, 1 Madd. 11. 356. 

2 Fawell V. Heclis, Ambler, R. 726 ; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 12, ^ 3, 
p. 558 (7lh edit.) See Bayley v. Greenleaf, 7 Wheat. R. 54,55. 

3 Finch 0 . Earl of Winchelsea, 1 P. Will. 278; 4 Kent, Conun. Lect. 
58, p. 154, (2d edit.) 

4 See Bailey t), Greenleaf, 7 Wheaton, R. 56 ; and Mackreth v. Syni- 
iQor.s, 15 Ves. 354. 

6 Brown v. Ileathcote, 1 Atk. 160, 162; Jewson w. Moulson, 2 Atk. 
417, 420; Milford i>. Milford, 9 Ves. R. 87,100; Worrall v. Morlar, cited 
in Mr. Cox’s note to 1 F. Will. 459 ; Com. Dig. Bankrupt D. 19; Scott 
• V. Surman, W'itles, R. 402, and the Register’s note ; Siniond v. Hilbert, 
1 Russ. & Mylne, 729; Ante, ^ 1038, 1411. 
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they have no notice of the purchase-money being un- 
'paid to the vendor, are deemed entitled to the same 
equities as any other Una fide particular purchasers.* 

§ 1230. Liens of an analogous nature may be created 
by a deposit of title-deeds, as a security for advances of 
money, thus constituting an equitable mortgage on the 
estate included in the title-deeds. But this subject has 
been already considered in a previous part of these 
commentaries.^ 

§ 1231. So, liens may be created on the purchase- 
money, due on the sale of an estate, in favor of a ven¬ 
dee, if it is agreed that the money shall be deposited in 
the hands of a third person, to bo applied in discharge 
of prior encumbrances, to the extent of such encum- 
brances.3 Indeed, there is generally no difficulty in 
Equity in establishing a lien, not only on re^il estate but 
on personal property, or on money in the hands of a 
third person, ivhercvcr that is a matter of agreement, at 
least against the party himself, and third persons, udio 
dre volunteers, or have notice. For it is a general 
principle in Equity, that, as against the party himself, 
and any claiming under him voluntarily, or with notice, 
such an agreement raises a trust.^ Thus, for example, 
if a tenant for life of real estate, should, by covenant, 
agree to set apart, and pay the whole, or a portion of 
the annual profits of that estate, to trustees for certain 


J Mitford V. Milford, 9 Ves. 100; Baylcy v. Grecnleaf, 7 Wheat. R. 
50, 57. 

a Anle, ^ loeo. 

3 Farr v. Middleton, Free. Ch. 174, 175. 

Collyer v. Fallon, 1 Turn. & Russ. 469, 475,476; Legard v. Hodges, 
1 Ves. jr. 478 ; Anle, ^ 1039 to 1058; Dodsley v. Varley, 13 4doli>li. & 
Elhs, ()3-2. 
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objects, it would create a lien, iu the nature of a trust, 
on those profits against him, and all persons, claiming* 
as volunteers, or with notice under him.^ So, if a father, 
on the marriage of his son, should covenant to settle 
lands of a particular annual value on his son, this would 
create a lien for that amount on his real estate gene¬ 
rally, if he should die before he had settled any such 
lands according to his covenant.® So, if a person should 
covenant that ho will, on or before a certain day, secure 
an annuity by a charge upon freehold estates, or by 
investment in the funds, or by the best means in his 
power, such covenant will create a lien upon any pro¬ 
perty to which he becomes entitled, before the date of 
the covenant, and the day so limited for its perform¬ 
ance.® 


1 Lcgard V. Hudges, 4 Vcs. jr. 478. 

2 lloiiudell V. Dreary, 2 Verri. R. 482. See also Power v. Dailey, 
1 Ball & Bcatt. 4U; Gardner v. Townsend, Cooj). Eq. R. .”03. But see 
Post, ^ 1219 and note (2,) iho cases where such a covenant would bo a 
lien, and whcic it would not. The distinction in the cases seems gene¬ 
rally to be between a covenant to settle particular lands and a covenant to 
settle lands generally, not specifying any in particular. The former con- 
i^tifnles a lien in llic particular lands speciiicd. The latter does not on the 
lands g(3ncrally. 

Wellesley v. Wellesley, 4 Mylnc & Craig. C61. In this case. Lord 
Cottenham said : “ Tliat this court will grant a specific performance of an 
agreement for a grant of an annuity, cannot now be questioned ; and this 
agreement appears to me to contain within itself all that is necessary to 
give it legal validity; but if this Court is to execute the agreement, it 
must do so according to the terms of it. The terms are, on a day certain, 
to charge the annuity on lands, or on an investment of slock, or by the 
best ’Ticaiis in his power. I think it quite immaterial, for the present pur¬ 
pose, whether this gp,ve to the husband an option, or whether he has other 
lands beside these vested in these defendants, upon wdiich lie can now 
charge the annuity ; because the bill alleges tfiat he refuses to charge it 
in any manner; and this Court will not permit him, under the pretence of 
exercising an option, to evade the performance of his contract. In Deacon 
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§ 1232. Upon similar principles, where a vendee has 
sold the estate to a hona fide purchaser without notice, 
if the purchase-money has not been paid, the original 
vendor may proceed against the estate for his lion, or 
against the purchase-money in the hands of such pur¬ 
chaser for satisfaction; for, in such a case, the latter, 
not having paid his money, takes the estate cum onet^e, 
at least to the extent of the unpaid purchase-money. 
And this proceeds upon a general ground, that, where 
trust-money can be traced, it shall be applied to the 
purposes of the trust.^ 

§ 1233. But, although a lien will be created in favor 
of a vendor for the purchase-money on the sale of an 
estate; yet, if the consideration of the conveyance is a 
covenant to pay an annuity to the vendor, and another 
covenant to pay a part of the money ^o third persons, 
it seems that the latter, not being parties to the con- 


V. Smith, (3 Atk. 333,) there was an option; but it did not prevent the 
Court from acting upon the otic alternative. The property acquired, by 
the arrangement of December, 1834, must be considered as subsequently 
acquired projierty ; but that contracts to charge property subsequently ac¬ 
quired, will be enforced, is suihciently established. Lyde r. Alyiin, and 
the cases upon which that decision was founded, are conclusive upon that 
subject. The contract is not to purchase lands for the purpose of the 
agreement; but one alternative is to charge lands in February, 1833, and 
at that time ho had a power of charging lands. It is the same as a con¬ 
tract to charge such lands as he might have at that time; and if so, such 
was IMctculfc V. The Archbishop of York, (1 Mylne & Craig, 547 ; S. C- 
0 Sim. 331,) and Lyde v. Mynn, (1 Mylne & Keen, G83; S, C. 4 Sira. 
503,) and such was Tooke n. Hastings, as reported in 2 Vern. 97. In 
Lewis V. Maddocks, (17 Yes. 48,) a contract upon marriage to settle all 
personal estate of which the husband might become possessed during the 
coverture, was enforced against an estate he had purchased, in part, with 
personal property so acquired. 

'See Lench v. Lench, 10 Yes. 511; Ex parte Morgan, IS Yes- 6; 
Post, $ 1355 to 1363. 
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veyance, will not, generally, have any lien thereon for 
the payment of such money j for they stand .in no 
privity to establish a lien, at least, unless the original 
agreement import an intention to create such a lien/ 

§ 1233 a. Another class of cases, affected by similar 
principles, and where a sort of marshalling securities, 
or rights of priority between different encumbrancers 
and different purchasers, may exist, is, where a lien 
covers several parcels of land, and tl^e owner thereof 
subsequently conveys some of the parcels to different 
purchasers or encumbrancers; in such cases, the ques¬ 
tion arises, who, as between the owner and the subse- 
quent encumbrancers and purchasers, and also as 
between the encumbra#ers and purchasers themselves, 
is primarily chargeable with the lien, and which of the 
lands is to be first subjected to the charge? The 
general rule now acted upon by Courts of Equity is, 
that where there is a lien upon different parcels of land 
for the payment of the same debt, and some of those 
lands still belong to the person, who, in equity and 
justice, owes, or ought to pay, the debt, and other par¬ 
cels of the land have been transferred by him to third 
persons, his part of the land, as between himself and 
them,-shall be primarily chargeable with the debt. 
This would seem highly reasonable as to the original 
encumbrancer,** But it has been further held, that if he 
has sold or transferred different parcels of the land at 


1 Clark v. Boyle, 3 Sim. B. 499; Foster v. Blackstonc, 1 M. & Keen, 
297 ; Collyear v. Countess of Mulgrave, 2 Keen, 81, 98 ; Ante, § 1297, 
and note 2, p. 480. 

2 See the authorities cited in note-2 on the next page. Sec also Patten 
*%.The Agrieultural Bank, 1 Freera. 419; 8 Sm. & Mar. 357; Mevey’s 

Appeal, 4 Barr, 80; Paxton v. Harrier, 1 Jones, 312. 
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different times, to different persons^ as'encumbrancers 
or purchasers, there, as Ibetween themselves, they are to 
be charged in the reverse order of the time of the 
transfers to them; that is to say, the parcels last sold 
are to be first charged to their full value,^ and so back¬ 
wards, until the debt is fully paid; for, it is said, that 
the last purchasers are to take only as far as they may, 
without disturbing the rights of the prior encumbrancers 
or purchasers, who, being prior in point of time, have a 
superiority of right® But there seems great reason to 
doubt, whether this last position is maintainable upon 
principle ; for, as between the subsequent purchasers or 
encumbrancers, each trusting to his own security upon 
the separate estate mortgagelfco him, it is difficult to 
perceive, that either has, in consequence thereof, any 
superiority of right or Equity over the other.^ On the 
contrary, there seems strong ground to contend, that 
the original encumbrance or lien ought to be borne 
ratably between them, according *to the relative values 
of the estates. And so the doctrine has been asserted 


} See Covvden’s Kstatc, 1 lUrr, 2G7, overruling the case of tlie Presby¬ 
terian Cong. V. Wallace, 3 Rawle, 109, which had advanced a-doctrine 
contrary to the text. See also Holden v. Pike, 24 DIaine, 427; WikolT v. 
Davis, 3 Green, CIi. R. 224. 

2 Gill V. Lyon, 1 Johns. Cli. R. 447 ; Stevens v. Cooper, 1 Johns. Ch. 
R. -125 ; Clowes v. Dickinson, 5 Johns. Ch. 11. 235 ; Sloney v. Shultz, 1 
Hill, Ch. 11. .500 ; James v. Hubbard, 1 Paige, R. 228; Gouverneur 
u.'Linch, 2 Paige, R. 300; Guion o. Knapp, 6 Paige, R. 35; The Life Ins. 
Co. V. Cutler, 3 Sandf. Ch. 176 ; Skeel u. Speaker, 8 Paige, R. 182; Patty 
V. Pease, 8 Paige, R. 277 ; Schryscr u. Teller, 9 Paige, R. 173; Commer¬ 
cial Hank of Erie v. Western Reserve Bank, 11 Ohio (Stanton) R. 411, 
452 ; Green v. Ramage, 18 Ohio, 428; Ante, § 506, 634 a.; Hartley 
V. O’Flalicrty, 7 Lloyd & Goold, R. 210, Temp. Plunk. [See also Stay- 
vcsanti;. Hone, 1 Sandf. Ch. 419 ; Stuyvesanto. Hall, 2 Barb. Ch. R. 151.j 
3Antc, ^477, 478, 483. 
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in the ancient as well as the modern Unglish cases on 
the subject.^ 

§ 1234. Another species of lien is that which results 
to one joint owner of any real estate, or other joint 
property, from repairs and improvements made upon 
such property for the joint benefit, and for disbursements 
touching the same. This lien,- as we shall presently 
see, sometimes arises from a contract, express or im¬ 
plied, between the parties, and sometimes it is created 
by courts of Equity, upon mere principles of general 
justice, especially where any relief is sought by the 
party, who ought to pay his proportion of the money 
expended in such repairs and improvements; for, in 
such cases, the maxim All applies; Nemo debel hcuple- 

iari ex aUerius imommodo? 

\ 

§ 1235. And, in the first place, in respect to repairs, 
improvements, and disbursements upon real estate. It 
seems, that, at the Common Law, if there are two te¬ 
nants in common, or joint tenants of a house or mill, and 
it should fall into decay, and the one is willing to re¬ 
pair and the other is not; he that is willing to repair, 
shall liave a writ de rcparallone facicndCi; for owners 
are bound, pro lorn piillicOj to maiiUain houses and 
mills, which are for the habitation and use of man.® 


1 Ante, ^ 477,478, 483; Sir W. Herbert’s case, 3 Co. R. 13 ; Barnes 
V. Racksler, 1 Younge & Coll. New Rep. 401 ; Ante, ^ 631 a. See also 
Lanoy v. Duchess of Athol, 3 Atk. 448 ; Aldrich v. Cooper, 8 Vcs. 391; 
Averall v, Wade, 1 Lloyd & Goold, R. 253; Dickey v. Thompson, 8 B. 
Monroe, 312, where the subject is ably examined ; Morrisson v. Beckwith, 
4 Monroe, 76 ; Bugden o. Bignold, 2 Younge & (k)ll. New R. 377; The 
American Law Magazine for April, 1844, Art. 5, p. 64 to 83. Sofer 
V. Ketnp, 6 Hare, II, 155; The Life Ins. Co. v. Cutler, 3 Sandf. 176. 

3 Jenkins’s Cent. 4; Branch, Maxims, 124 ; Post, ^ 1337, 1238; Dig. 
Lib. 50, tit. 17,1. 306. 

3 Co. Litt. SOO 6.; Loring v. Beacon, 4 Mass. R. 676 ; Doane v.- Bad- 
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It is not, perhaps, quite certain, from the manner in 
which this doctrine is laid down, whether the writ ap¬ 
plied merely to repairs on other things, constituting real 
estate, or appurtenant thereto* But it seems clear, that 
it did not extend to improvements (not being repairs) 
made upon real estate generally; nor to any cases, 
where the repairs were made under an express or im¬ 
plied contract; for, in the latter case, contribution 
could be obtained in a common action founded on the 
contract. 

§ 1236. But the doctrine of contribution in Equity 
is larger than it is at law; and, in many cases, repairs 
and improvements will be held to be, not merely a 
personal charge, but a lien oiftie estate itself. Thus, 
for example, it has been held, that, if ty^o or more per¬ 
sons make a joint purchase, and afterwards one of them 
lays out a considerable sum of money in repairs or 
improvements, and dies, this ^vill *be a lien on the land, 
and a trust for the representatives of him who ad¬ 
vanced it.^ 


gar, 12 Mass. R. 05 ; Fitz. N. Brev. 127 a. In Converse v. Ferre (11 Mass. 
R. .320) jl was said, by Mr. Chief Justice Parker, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, that no action lies at the Common Law by one tenant in 
common, who lias expended more than his share in repairing the common 
property .against the deficient tenants. But this seems nut easily reconcila¬ 
ble with what is said in Doane v. Badger, 12 Mass. R. 70, 71. See 
Registrum Brev. 153, and Fitz. N. Brev. 127. There certainly may be a 
distinction between a right by action to compel repairs, and a right of con¬ 
tribution in invilum after repairs made. 

1 Lake v. Craddock, 1 Eq. Ahr. 291; S. C. 8 P. W. 158; 2 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 2, cli. 4,^2, note (g); Sugden on Vendors, ch. 15, ^ 1, p. 637 (7ih 
edit.) See also Scott v. Nesbitt, 14 Ves. 444. Mr. Sugden, in his Trea¬ 
tise on Vendors, (ch. 15, ^ 1, p. 611, 7th edit.; Id. vol. 2, ch. 13, § 1, 
p. 131, 132, 9th edit.) says : It seems, that where two or more persons 
purchase an estate, and one, for instance, pays all the money, and the 
estate is conveyed to them both, the one who paid the money cannot call 

58* 
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§ 1237. In many cases of this sort, the doctrine may 
proceed upon the ground of some express or implied 
agreement as to the repairs and improvements between 
the joint purchasers, and an implied lien following upon 
such an agreement.' But Courts of Equity have not 
confined the doctrine of compensation, or lien, for repairs 
and improvements, to cases of agreement or of joint 
purchases. ’ They have extended it to other cases, 
where the party making the repairs and improvements 
has acted lorn fide and innocently, and there has been 
a substantial benefit conferred on the owner, so that ex 
cequo ct hono, he ought to pay for such benefit.^ Thus, 


upon those who paid no part of it, to repay him their shares of the pur¬ 
chase-money, or to convey their shares of the estate to him ; for, by pay¬ 
ment of all the money, he gains neither a lien nor a mortgage, because 
there is no contract for either. Nor can it be construed a resulting trust, 
as such a trust cannot aii^ at an after period ; and perhaps the only 
remedy he has, is to file a bill against them for a contribution. (Sec 
Woodw. Birch, and Wood v. Norman, Rolls, 7 and 8 Marcli, 1804; the 
decree in which case does not, however, authorize the observation; 
but the author conceives it to follow, from what fell from the Master of 
the Rolls at the hearing.) Whenever, therefore, two persons agree to 
purchase an estate, it should be stipulated in the agreement, that if, by 
the default of either of them, the other shall be compelled to pay the 
whole or greater part of the purchnse-money, the estate shall be con¬ 
veyed to him, and he sliall hold the entirety against the other and his 
heirs; unless he or they shall, within a stated time, repay the sum ad¬ 
vanced on their account, with interest in the meantime. But it has been 
held, that if one of two joint-tenants of a lease renew at his own expense, 
and the other party repay -the full benefit of it, the one advancing the 
money shall have a charge on the other moiety of the estate for a moiety 
of his advances on account of the fines; although sucli other moiety 
of the estate be in strict settlement; at the time of the renewal. Tiic case- 
was considered to fall within the principle, upon which mortgagees, who 
renew leasehold interests, have been decreed entitled to charge the amount 
upon the lands (Hamilton v. Denny, 1 Ball & Beat. 19U).” 

See Gladstone v. Birley, 2 Meriv. R. 403. 

2 See Sugden on Vendors, ch. 26, § 10, p. 720, 721, (7th edit.); Ante, 
799 b. 
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where a tenant for life, under a will, has gone on to 
finish improvements, permanently beneficial to an estate, 
which were begun by the testator, Courts of Equity 
have deemed the expenditure a charge, for which the 
tenant is entitled to a lien.* So, where a party, lawfully 
in possession under a defective title, has made perma¬ 
nent improvements, if relief is asked in Equity by the 
true owner, he will be compelled to allow for such im- 
provements.2 So money, hona fide laid out in improve- 


^ Hibbcrt V. Cooke, 1 Sim. & Stu. 553. 

2 Robinson v. Bidley, 6 Madd. R. 2. See also Attorney-Geqeral r. 
lialiol College, 9 Mod. R. 411; Bright v. Boyd, 1 Story, R. 478. In 
this case, the question was much discussed, whether a bona fide purchaser 
under a defective title without notice, was entitled .to be paid for his im¬ 
provements upon the estate against the true owner. On that occasion, the 
Judge who delivered the opinion of the Court said: The other question 
as to the right of the purchaser, honCi fide and for a valuable consideration, 
to compensation fur permanent improvements made upon the estate, which 
have greatly enhanced ps value, under a title, which turns out defective, 
he having no notice of the defect, is one, upon which, looking to the au¬ 
thorities, 1 should be inclined to pause. Upon the general principles of 
Courts of Equity, acting ex aquo et bono, I own that there does not seem 
tome any just ground to doubt, that compensation, under such circum¬ 
stances, ought to bo allowed to the full amount of the enhanced value, 
upon the maxim of the common law, Kemo debet locuplctari cx a/lcriux in- 
commodo ; or, as it is still more exactly expressed in the Digest, Jure na- 
tvTfC (tquum csl, nerninem cum altcrius deirimento ci injuria fieri locupletiorcm. 
(Dig. lib. 50, tit. 17,1. 200.) T am aware that the doctrine has not as 
yet been carried to such an extent in our Courts of Equity. In cases 
where the true owner of an estate, after a recovery thereof at law, from a 
bond fide possessor for a valuable consideration without notice, seeks an 
account in Equity, as plaintiif, against such possessor, for the rents and 
profits, it is the constant habit of Courts of Equity to allow such possessor 
(as defendant) to deduct therefrom the full amount of all the meliorations 
and improvements which he has beneficially made upon the estate; and 
thus to recoup them from the rents and profits. (2 Story on Eq. Jurisp. 
SS 799 a, 799 b, 1237, 1238, 1239 ; Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. R. 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81.) So, if the true owner of an estate holds only an equitable 
title thereto, and seeks tho aid of a Court of Equity to enforce that title, 
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merits on an estate by one joint owner, will be allowed 
on a bill by the other, if he ask for a partition.^ So, if 


the Coart will administer that aid only upon the terms of making compen¬ 
sation to such bona fide possessor fur the amount of his meliorations and 
improvements of the estate, beneficial to the true owner. (See also 
2 Story Eq. Jnrisp. $ 799 and note; Id. ^ 1237, 1238.) In each of 
these cases the Court acts upon an old and established maxim in its juris¬ 
prudence, that ho who seeks equity must do equity. (Ibid.) 13ut it has 
bee 1 su]>po6cd, that Courts of Equity do not, and ought not to go further, 
and to giant active relief in favor of such a bona fide possessor, making per¬ 
manent meliorations and improvements, by sustaining a bill, brought by 
him therefor against the true owner, after he has recovered the premises 
at law. I find, that Mr. Chancellor Walwoith, in Putnam v. llitcliic, 
(G Paige, R. 390, 403, lOi, 403,) entertained this opinion, afinutting at 
the same time, that he could find no case in England or America where the 
point had been expressed or decided cither way. Now, if there be no au¬ 
thority against the doctrine, I confess that I should be most roluclaut to 
be the first judge to lead such a decision. It appears to me, speaking with 
all deference to other opinions, that the denial of all compensation to such 
a himii fide purchaser, in such a case, where ho has inauifcbtly added to 
the permanent value of an estate by bib meliorations and improvements, 
without the slightest suspicion of any infirmity in his own title, is contrary 
to the first principles of equity. Take the case of a vacant lot in a city, 
where a bom) fide purchaser builds a house thereon, enhancing the value 
of the estate to ten times the original value of the land, under a title appa¬ 
rently perfect and complete ; is it reasonable or just that, iu such a case, 
the true owner should recover and possess the whole, without any com- 
peiisation w hatever to the bona fide phrchaserl To me it seems mani¬ 
festly unjust and inequitable, thus to appropriate to one man the property 
and money of another,-who is in no default. The argument, 1 am aware, 
is, that the moment the house is built, it belongs to the owner of the land, 
by mere opeiatiori of law ; and that he may certainly possess and enjoy 
his own. Rut this is merely stating the technical rule of law, by which 
the true owner seeks to hold, what, in a just sense, ho never had the 
slightest title to, that is, the house. It is not answering the objection, but 
merely and dryly stating that the law so holds. Rut then, admitting this 
to DC so, docs It nut furnish a strong ground why equity should interpose 
and grant relief^ I have ventured to suggest, that the claim of the bond 
fide purchaser, under such circumstances, is founded in equity. J think it 
founded in the highest equity, and in this view of the matter, 1 am sup- 


' Swan V. Swan, 8 Price, R. 518. 
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the true owner stands by, and suffers improvements to 
be made on an estate, without notice of his title, he will 


ported by the positive dictates of the Roman law. The passage already 
cited, shows it to be founded in the clearest natural equity. Jure nalurce 
ipquum est. And the Roman law treats the claim of the true owner, with* 
out making atiy compensation, under such circumstances, as a case of 
fraud or ill faith. Certc (says the Institutes) illud constat; si in posscs- 
sione constituto (edijicalore, soli Dominus petal domuin suam esse, me solvat 
pretium materire ct mercedes fuhrorum ; posse cum per exceptioncm doU niali 
repdU ; tUiqne si bona', fidd possessor, gui ocdificavit. Nam scienti, aUenutn 
solum esse, potmt ohjici culpa, quod a’dijicaverit iemere in eo solo, quod intel- 
ligdial nlicnum esse. (Just. Inst. lib. 2, tit. 1, ^ 30, 32 ; S Story on £q. 
Jurisp. § 799 h‘, Vinn. Com. ad. Inst. lib. 2, tit. 1, § 30, n. 3, 4, p. 194, 
195.) It is a grave mistake, sometimes made, that the Roman law merely 
cuntlned its equity or remedial justice on this subject, to a mere reduction 
from the amount of the rents and profits of the land. (See Green v. Biddle, 
8 Wheat. R. 79, 80.) The general doctrine is fully expounded and sup¬ 
ported in the Digest, where it is applied, not to all expenditures upon the 
estate, but to such expendilnres only as have enhanced the value of tho 
esUle {qiiafcnus prcliosior res facta esl). (Dig. lib. 20, tit. 1,1. 29, ^ 2; Dig. 
lib. 6, tit. 1,1. 6.5; Id. 1. 38; Pothier, Pand. lib. G, lit. 1, n. 43,44, 45, 46, 
48,) and beyond what he has been reimbursed by the rchts and profits. 
(Dig. lib. 6, tit. 1,1. 48.) The like principle has been adopted into the 
law of the modern nations which have derived their jurisprudence from 
the Roman law; and it is especially recognized in France, and enforced by 
Puthicr, with liis accustomed strong sense of equity, and general justice, 
and urgent reasoning. (Polhier De la Propri^t6, n. 343 to 353 ; Code 
Civil of France, art. 5.52, 555.) Indeed, some jurists, and among them 
Cuj-icius, insist, contrary to the Roman law, that even a 7nald fde posses¬ 
sor ought to have an allowance of all expenses which have enhanced the 
value of the estate, so far as the increased value exists. (Pothier De la 
rropriel6, n. 350; AMnn. ad. Inst. lib. 2, tit. 1,1. 30, n. 4, p. 195.) The 
law of Scotland has allowed the like recompense to bond fide possessors, 
making valuable and permanent improvements ; and some of the jurists of 
that country have extended the benefit to maid fide possessors to a limited 
extent. (Bell, Comm, on Law of Scotland, p. 139, § 538; Ersk, Inst. b. 
3, tit. 1, ^ 11; 1 Stair, Inst. b. 1, tit. 8, ^ 6.) The law of Spain affords the 
like protection and recompense to&onu yir/e possessors, as founded in natural 
justice and equity. (I Mor. & Carl. Farlid. b. 3, tit. 28,1. 41, p. 3.57, 358; 
Asa & Manuel, Inst, of Laws of Spain, 102.) Grotius, Piiffendorf, and 
Ruiherforili, all affirm the same doctrine, as founded in the truest principles 
ex vcquo ct bono. (Grotius, b. 2, ch. 10, $ 1, 2, 3 ; Puffend. Law of Nat. 
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not be permitted in E(][uity to enrich himself by the loss 
of another ; but the improvements will constitute a lien 
on the estate.^ For it has been well said: Jure miitrce 
wquimi est, neminem cum alterius delrimciito et injurit. fieri 
lociipletiorem? A fortiori this doctrine will apply to 
cases where the parties stand in a fiduciary relation to 
each other; as, where an agent stands by, and without 


& iVat. b. 4, ch. 9, ^ 61; Rutherf. Inst. b. 1, ch. 9, 4 4, p. 7.) There is 
still iinuthcr broad principle of the Homan law, which is applicable to the 
present case. It is, that, where a bona fide possessor or purchaser of real 
estate pays money to discharge any existing encumbrance or charge upon 
the estate, having no notice of any infirmity in his title, he is entitled 
to be repaid the amount of such payment by the true owner, seeking to re¬ 
cover the estate from him. (Dig. lih. 0, tit. 1,1. G5 ; Pothicr, Pand. lib. G, 
tit. 1, n. 43; Pothicr, Dc la Propriet6, n. 343.} Now, in the present case, 
it cannot be overlooked, that the lands of the testator, now in controversy, 
were sold for the payment of his just debts, under the authority of law, 
although the authority was not regularly executed by the administrator in 
his mode of sale, by a nou-compliance with one of the prurctinisilcs. It 
was not, therefore, in a just sense, a tortious sale ; and the proceeds 
thereof, paid by the purchaser, have gone to discharge the debts of the 
testator, and so far the lands in the hands of the defendant (Huyd) have 
been relieved from a charge to which they were liable by law'. ISu, that 
he is now enjoying the lands, free from a charge which, in conscience and 
equity, he and he only, and not the purchaser, ought to bear. To the c.y- 
tent of the charge, from which he has thus been relieved by the purchasers, 
it seems to me, that the plainlifT, claiming uqder the purchaser, is entitled 
to Teimhursement, in order to avoid a cireuity of action, to get back the 
money from the administrator, and thus subject the lands to a new sale, or 
at least, in his favor, in equity to the old charge. I confess myself to be 
unwilling to resort to such a circuity, in order to do justice, where upon 
the principles of equity, the merits of the case can be reached by affecting 
the lands directly with a charge, to which they are exeequo cl bono, in the 
hands of the present defendant, clearly liable.” The point was afterwards 
diicctly affirmed when the case came again before the Court, in 2 Story, 
R. 60o ; Ante, ^ 387, 388, 799 a, 799 b. 

t Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. R. 1, 77, 78; Shine v. Gough, 1 B. & 
Beatt. 444; Cawdor (Lord) v. Lewis, 1 JYounge & Coll. 427; Ante, 
^ 385, 387, 388, 799 a, 799 6; Bright v. Bojyd, I Story, R. 478, 493. 

9 Dig. Lib. 50, tit. 17,1. 206. 
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1 ‘ ^ 

notice of his title, suffers his principal to spend money 
in improvements upon the agent’s estate,^ 

§ 1238. In all cases of this sort, however, the doc¬ 
trine proceeds upon the ground, either , that there is 
some fraud, or that the aid of a Court of Equity is re¬ 
quired ; for if a party can recover the estate at law, a 
Court of Equity will not, unless there is some fraud, re¬ 
lieve a purchaser, or bona fide possessor, on account of 
money laid out in repairs and improvements.^ ^ 

§ 1239. The Civil^ Law seems to have proceeded 
upon a far broader j)rinciple of natural justice. For, 
by that law, any bond fide possessor, as, for instance, a 
creditor, who had laid!out money in preserving, repair¬ 
ing, or substantially improving an estate, was allowed 
a privilege or lien for such meliorations. Creditor^ qni 
ob resUtntioncM mlifidonmi credidcrit^ in pccuniam, qnam 
credideril, imvilegiwn cxigendi liahcbit? Pigniis mides, 
credilori datum, qui peciiniam ob restitulioncm ecdificii cx~ 
striicndi mxdumn dedit, ad cum quoqiic periinebit, qui 
redemptori, domino mandante, niimmos ministravU.^ Indeed, 
Domat lays it down, as a general doctrine, that those, 
whose mouey has been laid out on improvements of an 
estate, such as making a plantation, or erecting build- 


* Lord Cawdor v. Lewis, 1 Younge & Coll, 4S7. 

2 Sugdeti on Vendors, ch. 16, ^ 10, p. 731, 732 (7th edit.) ; Id. ch. 23, 
^ 1, vol. 3, p. 436,437, (lOth edit.) ; See also Moore v. Cable, 1 Johns. 
Ch. 11. 385; Green v. Winter, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 26, 39; Putnam r.Riicliie, 
6 Paige, R. 300, 403 to 405; Bright v. Boyd, 1 Story, R. 478, 494 to 
497 ; Ante, ^ 388, 389, 799 <z, 799 />, and note. 

3 T)ig. Lib. 12, lit. 1,1. 25; I Domat,'B. 3, tit. 1, ^ 5, art. 6, 7; Bright 
V. Boyd, 1 Story, R. 478, 494 to 497. 

4 Dig. Lib. 90, tit. 2,1. 1; 1 Doraat, B. 3, tit. 1, § 5, art. 6 to 7; Ante, 
^ 1237, note. 
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ings upon it, or augmenting the-apartments of a house, 
or for other like causes, have, hy the Civil »Law, a 
privilege upon those improvements, as upon a purchase 
with their own money.^ 

§ 1240. In the first place, in respect to repairs, im¬ 
provements, and disbursements upon personal property. 
Here the Civil Law gave a privilege or Ken upon the 
thing in favor of all artificers and other persons, who 
had laid out their money in such meliorations. Thusj it 
is said; Quod quis navis fahriqff/ndce, vel menda, vel 
armandee, vel insirueiidWf ’causdf vel qiioquo mo(h credi- 
derilj vel ol navem vev.ditam pclal^ hahet privilcginm post 
fiscum} 

§ 1241. The like privilege or lien docs not exist in 
English Jurisprudence in respect to domestic ships.® 
But, in America, it has been held to exist in regard to 
foreign ships, repaired in home ports, and also, in regard 
to domestic ships, repaired in foreign ports, in favor of 
artificers and material-men.^ And a master of a ship, 
who has paid for such repairs, is substituted, in point 
of claim, to the rights of such artificers and material- 
men. He has also, bj'^ our law, a lien on the freight 


1 1 Domat, B. 3, lit. 1| ^ 5, art. 7; Ante, ^ 1937, note. 

3 Dig. Lib. 42, tit. 5, 1. 34, 36 ; 1 Dotnat, B. 3, tit. 1, ^ 5, art. 7, 9 ; 
Story, Comm, on Agency, ^ 355 to 357 ; Ante, § 506. 

3 Abbott on Shipp, Pt. 2, ch. 2, % 10, p. 108, ^ 11, p. 109 (edit. 1829); 
Ex parte Bland, 2 Rose, Cas. 91; Watkinson u. Bernardiston, 2 I*. Will. 
367 ; Stewart v. Hall, 2 Dow, R. 29. Sec Hussey v. Christie, 13 Ves. 
594 ; Ex parte llalkett, 3 V. & Beam. 135. 

4 Abbott on Shipp. Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 15, note by Story (1) (edit. 1829); 
The Aurora, 1 Wheat. R. 105; The General Smith, 4 Wheat. R. 438; 
The St, .Jago de Cuba, 9 Wheat. 11. 409, 416; Peyroux v. Howard, 7 
Peters, .R. 324; Ante, ^ 1216. 
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for his disbursements ou the voyage,^ although the lien 
has been recently denied in England.® 

§ 1242. Upon another point, also, some diveisity of 
judgment has been expressed; and that is, how far, as 
between part-owners, a lien exists on the ship itself for 
any expenses incuned by one or more of them beyond 
their shares in building, repairing, or fitting out the 
ship upon a joint voyage. In respect to the proceeds 
of the joint adventuie on the voyage, no doubt seems to 
be entertained that they are liable to the disbursements 
and charges of the outfit, in the nature of a lien, and, 
therefore, that no part-owner can take any portion of 
the profits, until after such expenditures are paid and 
deducted. In this icspect the part-owners are treated 
as partners in the joint adventure.*^ But the point, 
whether the ship rtsclf is liable for such expenditures, 
as constituting a lien on it, turns upon somewhat dif¬ 
ferent considerations. Lord Hardwieke held, that the 
ship was so liable; and that the part-owners of a ship, 
although tenants in common, and not joint-tenants, lia\e 


i Abbott on Shipp, nh supio, Ev pirfe Cheesman, 2 Eden, R. IPl; 
The Ship Packet, 3 Mason, R 2b3, 264, Hodson r Butts, 3 Cranch, 
140, Milwsrd r JIalktt, 2 Cam R 77; White t; Baring, 4 Esp U 22, 
Ante, ^ Ivlb 

9 In tlie i-ise of Hussey v Cliriblie (9 East, R. 426,) the Court of King’s 
Bench deuded, that the master has no such lion on the freight Lord 
Eldon seems to have entertained a difflrent opinion in Hussey v Christie, 
13 Ves 591, Ex parte Halkett, 3 Ves & B 135, S C. 19 Ves 474. 
So did Tiord Northmgton, m Ex parte Cheesman, 2 Eden, 181 In the 
case of Smith w. Plummer, 1 Barn. &i Aid 575, the Court of King’s 
Bench held, that the master had no hen, even on the freight, for his dis¬ 
bursements on the voyage, on account of the ship. That doctiinc Ins 
not been adopted m America, and seems not quite reconcilshle uitli 
prior decisions. See also Richardson i>. Campbell, 5 Barn \Jd 203, 
note (a) 

3 Abbott on Shipping, Pt. 1, ch. 3, ^ 9, 10, p. 77, 78 (edit. 1829 ) 

59 
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a right, notwithstanding, to consider the chattel as used 
in partnership, and liable, as partnership effects to pay 
all debts whatever, to which any of them are liable on 
account of the ship.^ Lord Eldon has expressed a 
directly contrary opinion; and has held the ship not to 
be liable for such expenditures .2 


1 Do'Mington v. llalket, 1 Yes. R. 497, and rleli’s- Supplement, 205, 
206 ; Abbott on Shipping, I’t. 1, ch. 3, § 10, p. 78 (edit. 1829.) 

2 Ex pane Younge, 2 Ves. & J3. 212; Ex parte Harrison, 2 Rose, Ca&. 
76, 78. — Mr. Abbott, in his treatise on Shipping, expressed ,doubts as to 
the correctness of Lord Ilardwicke’s judgment. Lord Eldon, in Ex parte 
Younge, 2 Yes. & Beam, 219, adopted Mr. Abbott’s doubts; and the 
remarks of the latter, having been omitted in the last English edition, 1 
take ilie liberty to resto*-c them. They are as follows: “ It seems to have 
bem considered, that part-owners might have a lien on each other’s shares 
of a s’l.ip, as partners in trade, liave on each other’s shares of llieir merchan¬ 
dise. But I do not find this point to have been ever decided ; and tliorc is 
a material difference between the two cases. Partners are, at law, joint- 
tenants of their merchandise. One may dispose of the whole property. 
But part-owners are tenants in common of a ship. One cannot sell the 
share of another. And, if this general lien exists, must prevail against a 
purchaser, even without notice ; which does not seem consistent with the 
nature of the interest of a tenant in common. It is true, indeed, that as 
long as the ship continues to be employed by the same persons, no one of 
them can be entitled to partake of the profits, until all that is due in 
respect to the part he holds in the ship has been discharged. But, as one 
part-owner cannot compel another to sell the ship, there does not appear to 
be any mode, by which he can enforce against the other’s share of the ship, 
in specie, the payment of his part of the expenses.” In Mumford v. Nicoll, 
(4 Johns. Ch. R. 522,) Mr. Chancellor Kent acted upon the authority of 
the case, Ex parte Younge, in opposition to the case of Doddington 
v..llalkett. But his decree was overturned by the Court of Appeals, in 
20 Johns. R. 611, where the majority of tho Judges, who delivered their 
opinions, seemed inclined to support the opinion of Lord Hardwicke. And 
in the case before them, which was somewhat special in its circumstances, 
where the parties were part-owners, and engaged in a partnership adven- 
tore, in which the ship was eventually sold, and one of the part-owners 
got possession of the proceeds, the court held him entitled to retain for 
outfits, repairs, and expenses incurred by him for the voyage, but not for a 
general balance due on former voyages and adventures. 
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§ 1243. Another species of tacit or implied trust, or, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, of tacit or implied pledge or 
lien, is that of each partner in and upon the partnership 
property, whether it consists of lands, or stock, or chat¬ 
tels, or debts, as his indemnity against the joint debts, 
as well .as his security for the ultimate balance due to 
him for his own share of the partnership effects.* We 
have already had occasion to allude to this sort of lien, 
in considering joint purchases in the name of one 
partner; and it is only necessary here to refer to it in 
this more general form.^ 

§ 1244; Another class of implied liens or trusts 
arises, where property is conveyed inter vivos, or is 
bequeathed or devised by last will and testament, sub¬ 
ject to a charge for the payment of debts, or to other 
charges in favor of third persons.® In such cases, 

' although the charge is treated, as between, the imme¬ 
diate parties to the original instrument, as an express 
trust in the property, which may be enforced by such 
parties or their proper representatives; yet, as between 
the trustee and ccstiiis que trust, w’ho are to take the 
benefits of the instrument, it constitutes an implied or 
constructive trust only ; a trust, raised by Courts of 
Equity in their favor, as an interest in rem, capable of 
being enforced by them directly by^ a suit brought in 
their own names and right. Thus, for example, if a 
devise is made of real estate, charged with the payment 


^ Collyer on Partn. B. S, ch. 1, ^ 1, p. 65 ; West v. Skipp. 1 Ves. 
230, 456; Hoxie v. Carr, 1 Summer, B. 181, 182; Nicoll v, Mumford, 
4 Johns. Ch. R. 522; Lake*v. Gibson, 1 Eq. Abr. A. 3, p. 290, 201; Ante, 
^ 674, 675 ; Post, § 1253. 

3 Ante, ^ 1207 ; Post, ^ 1253. See also Ante, ^ 674, 675. 

3 See Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 1, § 2, p. 94 to 134. 
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of debts generally, it may be enforced by any one or 
more creditors against the devisee, although there is no 
privity of contract between him and them.^ 

§ 1245. There is, also, a distinction between a devise 
of an estate in trust, to pay debts and other charges, 
and a devise of an estate charged with, or subject to, 
debts or other charges. In the former case, the devise 
is construed .to be a mere trust to pay the debts or 
other charges, giving no beneficial interest to the de¬ 
visee, but holding him, after the debts and charges are 
paid, a mere trustee for the heir, as to the residue. In 
the latter case, the devise is construed to convey the 
whole beneficial intoi est to the devisee, subject only to 
the payment of the debts or other charges. The dis¬ 
tinction may seem nice; but it is clearly established as 
a matter of intention.^ 


* See King o. Denison, 1 Vcs. & B. 272, 276. 

• 2 King V. Denison, Ves. & Boam. 273 ; Hill v. Bishop of Ijondon, 
1 Atlc. R. 620; Craig v. Leslie, 3 Wheat. K. 582, .583 ; 2 Madtl. Ch. Pr. 
112.— Lord Eldon, in King v. Denison, 1 Ves. & Beam, 272, stated this 
disti.nelion in a very clear manner. “But I will here,” said he, point out 
the nicety of distinction, as it appears to me, upon which this (’ourt has 
gone. If I give to A. and his heirs .all my real estate, charged with my 
debts, that is a devise to him fur a particular purpose, but not for that pur¬ 
pose only. If the devise is upon trust to pay niy debts, that is a devise for 
a partienlar purpose and nothing more ; and the cfTect^of those two modes 
admits just this difference. The former is a devise of an estate of inherit¬ 
ance for the purpose of giving the devisee the beneficial interest, subject 
to a particular purpose. The latter is a devise fur a particular purpose 
with no intention to give him any beneficial interest. Where, therefore, 
the whole legal interest is given for the purpose of satisfying trusts ex¬ 
pressed, and those trusts do not in their e.xecution exhaust the whole, so 
much of the beneficial interest as is not exhausted belongs to the heir. 
But, where the whole legal interest is given for a particular purpose, with 
an intention to give to the devisee of the legal estate the beneficial interest, 
if the whole is not exhausted by that particular purpose, the surplus goes 
to the devisee; as it is intended to be given to him.” 
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§ 1246. Charges* of the nature which we are now 
considering, are often created by the express and po¬ 
sitive declarations of deeds and wills; but they not 
infrequently also arise by implication from general 
forms of expression used in such instruments. ‘ Thus, 
in cases of wills, a testator often devises his estate 
“ after payment of his debts; ” or " his debts being first 
paid;” or he begins by directing, "that all his debts 
,shall be paid;”® and afterwards he makes a full dispo¬ 
sition of his estate. The question in such cases has 
often arisen. Whether his debts are to be treated as a 
charge upon his real estate; or, in other words. Whe¬ 
ther he has given all his real estate to the devisees, 
subject to, and chargejible with, his debts, in aid of 
his personal estate? The settled doctrine now is, that 
the debts, in all such cases, constitute, by implication, a 
charge on the real estate ; ^ for, whether the direction be 
in the introduction or in any other part of the will, 
that all the debts of the testator shall be paid, or the 


1 King V. Denison, 1 Ves. & B. 273, 274; Knightly v. Knightly, 2 
Ves. jr. 328; Sliallcross v. Findon, 3 Ves. 738 ; Williams v. Chitty, 545; 
CliiToi-d V. Lewis, 6 Madd. Ch. Fr. 33; Lupton v. Lupton, 2 Johns. Ch.R. 
623; 2 Fonbl. B. 4, pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 2; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 483 to 488. 
The cases are very fully and ably collected by Mr. Jarman, in liis edition 
of Powell on Devises, vol. 2, ch. 34, p. 644 to 653 ; Graves v. Graves, 
8 Sim. R. 43, 54 to 5G, This last case was exceedingly strong. The tes¬ 
tator, bj his will, directed all his debts, legacies, and personal charges to 
be paid as soon as conveniently might be after his death; afterwards he 
devoted a particular estate to the payment of his debts, legacies, and per¬ 
sonal charges in aid of his personal estate; and he decreed the residue of 
his estate in strict settlement. It was held, that the preliminary w'ords 
charged all his teal estate ; and that the subsequent words did not cut 
down the intent to the particular estate. But, that all the real estate was 
liable, if the specific real estate would not pay all the debts, legacies, and 
personal charges. Dover v. Gregory, 10 Simons, R. 393 ; Parker v, 
Marchant, 1 Younge & Coll. New R. 290. 
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deviso be of bis real estate after tfie payment of all bis 
debts, it is deemed efiually clear, that he intends that 
all his debts shall be paid; which, in a case of a de¬ 
ficiency of his personal assets, can be done only by 
charging his real estate. The testator is thus deemed 
to intend to perform an act of justice, before he does 
an act of generosity. This course of decision has un¬ 
doubtedly been produced by a strong desire, on the 
part of Courts of Equity, to prevent gross injustice to. 
creditors, and to compel debtors to do that which is 
morally right and just; or, as it has been expressively 
said, that men may not sin in their graves.^ 

§ 1247. The principal exceptions to this doctrine 
scorn to be reducible to two heads; first, where the 
testator, after generally directing his debts to be paid 
(without charging an}r funds expressly,) has provided 
or pointed out a specific fund for that purpose 
secondly, where the debts arc directed to be paid by 
the executors, and no lands are devised to them, 
to which, by implication, the debts could be attached.® 
Each of these exceptions proceeds upon the • same 
ground of presumed intention in the testator. If the 
testator assigns a specific fund for the payment of his 
debts, that (naturally enough) is construed to exclude 
any intention to appropriate a more general fund for 


1 Thomas i*. Britnell, 2 Ves. 311; 2 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 
ch. 3'1, p. C53; Price v. North, 1 Phillips, (’h. R. 83. 

2 Thomas v. Britnell, 2 Ves. 313; 2 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 
ch. 34, p. (>53, C54. But see Graves v. Graves, 8 Sim. 11. 43 ; Bupta, 
^ 1240, note (1); Price v. North, 1 Pliillips, Ch. R. 63. 

3 Brydges v. Landen, cited 3 Ves. jr. 550 ; Keeling v. Brown, 6 Ves, 
359 ; Powell v. Robins, 7 Ves. 209 ; VVillan v. Lancaster, 3 Russ. R. 
108; 2 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, ch. 34, p. 654 j Symons v. James, 
2 Younge & Coll. New li. 301. 
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the same purpose; Expressio uniiis est excltmo aUerkis} 
If the testator directs a particular person to pay, he is 
presumed, in the absence of all other circumstances, to 
intend him to pay out of the funds, with which he is 
intrusted, and not out of other funds, over w^hich he 
has no control. If the executor is pointed out, as the 
person to pay, that excludes the presumption, that 
other persons, not named, are required to pay.^ The 


I But see Graves v. Graves, 8 Sim. K. 43, 54 to 56; Ante, ^ 1346, 
note (1.) 

52 The same general doctrines, with the like exceptions, will perhapa 
apply to cases, where legacies, as well as debts, are in question, although 
formerly a distinction was certainly taken between them. See Knightly 
V. Knightly, 2 V^es. jr. 328; Chitty v. Williams, 3 Ves. 651; Reeling ». 
Brown, 5 Ves. 361; Davis v. Gardner, 3 P. Will. 187, and Mr. Cox’s 
note (1) ; Trott v. Vernon, Prec. Ch. 430; 2 Powell on Devises, by Jar¬ 
man, ch, 31, p. 659 to 663 ; 1 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 12, ^ 3, 
p. 574 to 505. Where the executor is devisee of the real estate, a 
direction to him to pay debts and legacies will ajnount to a charge of 
both debts and legacies on tlie real estate. Aubrey w. Middleton, 3 Eq. 
Abr. 497, pi. 18 ; Alcock v. Sparhawk, 3 Vern. 228; S. U. 1 Eq. Abr. 
198, pi. 4 ; Barker v. Duke of Devonshire, 3 Meriv. R. 310; 2 Powell on 
Devises, by Jarman, ch. 31, p. 657, 658. But, if a linlited interest were 
given in the realty to the executor, or to one of the executors only, it 
miglit be diOerent. See Keeling v. Brown, 5 Ves. 359. Where a tes¬ 
tator devised his lands in trust to bo sold, declaring that the produce 
should go in the same manner as tho personal estate; and afterwards he 
made a bequest of his personal estate, “ after payment of his debts ;** it 
was held, that the real estate was charged with the debts. Kidney v. 
Conssmaker, 1 Ves. jr. 436, A devise of the residue of the testator's 
estate, with a previous direction to pay debts and legacies, will amount to 
a charge upon the real estate. Hassel v. Kassel, 3 Dick. R. 526; Au¬ 
brey V. Middleton, 2 Eq. Abr. 497, pi. 16 ; Bench v. Biles,-4 Madd. R. 
187 ; 2 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, Ch. 34, p. 657, 661. The dis¬ 
tinctions in many of the cases are extremely nice ; and it is not practicable 
to give them at largo withotu occupying loo large a space in this work. 
See also Henvell v. Whitaker, 3 Russ. R. 343; Dover v. Gregory, 10 
Simons, R. 393. 
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distinction seems very nicej but it is intelligible in 
theory, however difficult it may be in its application to 
particular cases. 

§ 1247 a. Perhaps it would have been more satis¬ 
factory and conformable to the real intention of the 
testator, in all cases of this sort, to have held, that, 
where the testator directed all his debts to he paid, 
without specifying* any particular fund, out of which 
they were exclusively to be paid, it should, in the ab¬ 
sence of all positive controlling words, bo construed as 
a general declaration, that all his debts should be paid 
out of his estate, whether real or personal (the latter 
being the primary, and the former the secondary fund, 
for this purpose,) without any regard to the person, 
who might be directed as executor, or otherwise, to 
pay them; except, that he was to be deemed the im¬ 
mediate trustee, or conduct, through whom the duty 
was to be discharged. But, whether this suggestion 
be well founded, or not, it is certain, that the more 
recent authorities do not appear to place any stress 
upon the fact, that the executor is himself directed to 
pay the debts, if he be also devisee of the estate, or 
residuary legatee and devisee, as well as executor; for, 
in such a case, the presumption, that he is solely to 
pay out of the personal estate, or funds in his hands, 
as executor, is repelled bj'' showing that the real estate 
is also under his control and management. Therefore, 
where the testator, by his will, directed all his just 
debts and funeral charges to bo paid and satisfied, by 
his executor thereinafter named, and then, after giving 
legacies and an annuity, he gave all his real and per¬ 
sonal estate to his nephew A. and absolutely appoint¬ 
ed him executor; it was held that the debts were 
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chargeable on the real estate.^ So, where the testator 
ordered all liis just debts and funeral charges, and the 
charges of proving his will, to be fully discharged by 
his executor, thereinafter namedand, after giving 
several pecuniary legacies, he devised to his son A. all 
his copyhold estates, which had been surrendered to 
the use of his will, and gave him the rest and residue 
of his estate and effects of what nature or kind soever, 
and appointed him sole executor and residuary legatee j 
it was held that the debts were chargeable upon the 
real estate.® 


^ Henvell o. Wliitaker, 3 Uuss. R. 313 ; Finch v. Hattersley, 3 Russ. 
R. 345, note. 

® Dover V. Gregory, 10 Simons, R. 393, 399. On this occasion tho 
Vice'Cli.mcel]or (Sir L. Sliadwell) said: “ I perfectly well recollect, that 
the case of ITenvel v. Whitaker was argued, with great earnestness, on 
both sides; and [ must say, that, in my opinion, the decision in that case 
is riglit. I am willing that this will should be construed according to the 
intention of the testator. First of all, there is a plain intention that the 
executor should pay the debts, and the funeral expenses, of course ; and 
it docs not amount to an evidence of intention, that he is not to pay the 
debts, because lie is to pay the funeral expenses. And, as the testator 
says : ‘ 1 order and ordain, that all niy just debts and funeral expenses, 
and the charges of proving this my will, shall bo. fully discharged by my 
executor licrcinaftcr named,’ he denotes an intention, that his executor 
should pay liis debts, and should pay ijiem by the means which the testator 
has supplied him with, either by gift of property or by snOering it to 
descend. If the heir had been a stranger, there would have been sufficient, 
in the will, to enable him to take the fee. There is an intention, that he 
should pay the debts; and the fact, that the testator gives the copyholds 
without words of inheritance, shows that he meant that the debts should 
be paid out of the copyholds. The Court, in construing a w’ill, is bound 
to give a meaning to every word, if it can ; and not to reject any words as 
being surplusage, if it can be avoided. I admit, that the expression, ‘ re¬ 
siduary legatee,’ ordinarily, would apply to a person, who is to lake the 
undisposed of personal estate. But, where the testator has given all the 
rest and residue of his estate and elTccts whatsoever or wheresoever, or of 
what nature or kind soever, unto and to the use of his son, John Ayer, 
and then says, ‘ whom I hereby appoint sole executor and residuary legatee 
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§ 1248. Another class of implied liens or trusts arises, 
or rather is continued by implication, where a party, 
who takes an estate, which is already subject to a debt, 
or other charge, makes himself personally liable by his 
own express contract or covenant for the same debt or 
charge. In such a case the original lien or charge 
is not only displaced thereby, but the real estate is 
treated throughout as the primary fund. So that, in 
case of Hie death of the debtor, as between his heirs, 
devisees, and distributees, the debt, if paid out of his 
personal assets, will still be deemed a primary charge 
upon the real estate j and, as such, followed in favor of 
creditors, legatees, and others entitled to the personal 
assets.^ Thus, for example, wdiere a settlor, upon a 
marriage settlement, created a trust term in his real 
estate for the raising of portions, and also covenanted 
to pay the amount of the portions ; it was held to be a 
charge primarily on the real estate j and the personal 
estate to the auxiliary only. On that occasion it was 
said, by the Master of the llolls, (Sir William Grant,) 
^‘It is difficult to conceive, how a man can make him¬ 
self a debtor (although by the same instrument he 
charges the real estate,) without subjecting liis per¬ 
sonal assets in the first instance to the payment of the 
debt. Here, the settler certainly makes himself a 
debtor by his covenant. Where a person becomes en- 


of this tny will,’ those words may he fairly construed to mean, that he in¬ 
tended his son should take all his property, of every description, which 
he had not before given. I think, that 1 am bound by the case of llenvell 
V. Whitaker, to hold, that the debts, in this case, are charged on the copy- 
holds.” Sco Parker ». Marehant, 1 Younge & Coll. New 11. 2110. See, 
when the personal estate is deemed exonerated by a charge of debts upon 
the real estate. Col vile v. Middleton, 3 Eoavan, R. 570. 

1 Ante, § 574, 1003; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 397. 
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titled to an estate subject to a cliargej, and then cove¬ 
nants to pay it, the charge still remains primarily on 
the real estate; and the covenant is only a collateral 
security; because the debt is not the original debt of 
the covenantor.”^ 


1 Lnchiiinre v. Charlton, 15 Vos. 197, 198; McLearn ». McLolIan, 
10 Peters, U. 625; Ante, ^ 1003; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 397. There are many 
other cases, in \vhich, although the party covenants to pay money, the 
land is tieatcd ns thu primary fund, to bo applied to dischargo the debt.' 
Some of these cases have already been mentioned under the head of Mar¬ 
shalling Assets, in the first volume of this work. Ante, ^ 574 to 576. - A 
curious question arose in the case of McLearn v. McLellan, 10 Peters, 11. 
625. There A. had piuchascd a plantation, on which he put slaves, and 
paid part of the purchase-money in his lifetime, and gave a judgment for 
the residue. lie then died, leaving his son 15. his devisee of the land and 
slaves. 15., in order to obtain possession of the land mortgaged, gave his 
own bond, secured by a mortgage on the land and slaves, for the remaining 
unpaid part of the judgment. 13. afterwards died, leaving a part of the debt 
unsatisfied; and afterwards the mortgage was foreclosed, and the debt 
paid by a sale of the lands decreed on the foreclosure. The next of kin of 
A. were aliens, capable of taking his personal estate, but incapable of 
taking lands; and the latter, therefore, descended to other persons, who 
were citizens. One question was, Whether, under all the circumstances, 
the unpaid purchase-money ought to be borne out of the personal estate, or 
out of the real estate of 13. Thu heirs of the real estate insisted, that it 
ought to be paid out of the personal estate, and so they were entitled to 
come oil Hie personal estate for the amount, for which the land was sold. 
The Court held, that it ought to be apportioned on both funds. Mr. Jus¬ 
tice McLean, in delivering the opinion of the Court, said; “The important 
queslam must now be considered, how this mortgage debt shall be dis¬ 
charged. Shall it be paid out of the real estate, or out of the personal, or 
out of both ? That the laud should not bo wholly exempt from this encum¬ 
brance, is clear by every rule of Equity, which applies to cases of this 
descrijition. In addition to the cunsideratioif, that the mortgage hinds the 
land, the fact, that a considerable part of the debt was incurred i'oi its 
purchase, cannot bo wholly disregarded. Nor would it comport with the 
principles of Kquily to make the whole debt a charge upon the land, lu the 
exemption of the personal property; as the lien of the mongage covers 
Iho personal as well as the real property, and as at least a part of the debt 
was contracted on other accounts .than the purchase of the land. The 
rights of the foreign heirs, under the laws of Georgia, are to be regarded 
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§ 1249. It may be considered as a general rule, 
(though not as a universal rule,) that a covenant by a 


equally as iho&e of the domestic heirs. Each have interests in the pro¬ 
perty of the deceased, which are alike entitled to the consideration and 
protection of a Court of Chancery. Suppose James II. M'Lcarn had 
died leavinf;: a will, by which he devised different tracts of land to different 
persons capable of taking by devise, and the entire real estate was encum¬ 
bered by a mortgage, or other lien, which, after the will took effect, had 
btvn paid l)y sale of one of the tracts of land. Codld a (’oiirt of Chancery 
licsilate. in such a case, to require a contribution from the devisees, not 
affected hy the sale, so as to make the fien a charge upon all the land? 
Tlie plainest dictates of justice would require tliis, whether regard be had 
to the nglils of the devisees, or to the intention of the testator. And is not 
the case put analogous to the one under consideration ? By the act of the 
elder M'Learn, his properly, both real and personal, was encumbered. 
Tlie heirs, both foreign and domestic, of tire younger M’Learn, who lake 
this property, take it charged with tire continued encumbrance. Tliat .Tames 
IM’Learn had a tight, and was bound toeontinue this charge upon his pro¬ 
perty, no one will dispute. Ho might have left the debt, vviib the consent 
of the creditor, if there had been no prior lien to be discharged out of his 
estate, as the law authori'Acd ; and, in such case, it would have been pay,a- 
blc out of the personal estate. Or lie might have made the debt a specific 
charge on his personal property, or on his real. But he did neither. lie 
charged its payment, in pursuaitee of the judgment lien, on his property, 
both personal and real. This lien, as between the distributees, fixes the 
rule, by which their rights must be decided. The domestic heiis cannot 
claim U) receive the land free from the lien of liio mortgage, nor can the 
foreign heirs claim the personal property exempt from it. In J^ejuity, it 
v\onld seem, that each description of heirs should coiitrihulc to the pay¬ 
ment of the mortgage, debt, in projioilion to the fund received. This rule, 
while it would do justice to the parlies, would give effect to the intention 
of the ancestor. That intention is clearly shown by the lien created on 
the property; and, by the rules of Equity, such intention must be regarded. 
Tho decision of this case must rest upon familiar and well established 
principles in K(|iiiiy ; and tlicse principles will he shown by a reference to 
adjudicated ease.s. In tho case of Pollexfen v. Moore, 3 Atk. 272, it ap¬ 
pears, Moore, in his lifetime, agreed to purchase an estate from the plaintiff, 
for jC 1,200, hut died before he had paid the whole purchase-money. Moore, 
by will, after giving a legacy of jCHOO to the defendant, his sister, devises 
the estate purchased, and all his personal estate, to John Kemp, and makes 
him- his executor. The executor coi/miits a devastavit on ilie personal 
estate, and dies, and the estate decends upon his son and heir at law. 
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settler, to convey and settle lands (not specifying any 


Pollexfen brought his bill against the representative of tho real and per¬ 
sonal estate of Moore and Kemp, to be paid the remainder of the purcliase- 
money. Mrs. Moore, the sister and legatee of Thomas Moore, brings her 
cross bill, and prays, if the remainder of the purchase-money should be 
paid to Pollexfen, out of the personal estate of Moore and Kemp, that she 
may stand in his place, and be considered as having a lien upon the pur¬ 
chased estate, for her legacy of jCSOO, And the Lord Chancellor said. 
“ that the estate, which has descended from John Kemp, the executor of 
Moore, upon JJayle Kemp, comes to him liable to the same Etjuity as it 
would have been against the father, who has misapplied the personal 
estate ; and, in order to relievo Mrs. Moore, I will direct Pollexfen to take 
his satisfaction upon the puroliased estate, because ho has an equitable lien 
both upon the red and personal estate, and will leave this last fund open, 
that Mrs. Moore, who can, at most, be considered only as a simple contract 
creditor, may have a chance of being paid out of the personal assets.” 
This case shows, that, in England, the rule, which requires tho personal 
property to be first applied in the payment of debts, is deviated from where 
tho justice of the case, and the rights of parties interested, require it. 
Had the debt due to Pollesfen been directed to be paid out of tho personal 
property, it would have left no part of that fund to pay the legacy of Mrs. 
Moore ; and, for this reason, tho debt was decreed to be paid out of the 
land. Now, if the ntortgaged debt, in the present case, shall he directed 
to ho paid out of the personal fund, it would defeat the foreign heirs, whose 
claim to this properly, under tho law of Georgia, cannot be less strong 
than a beqnobt. Tii 3 Johns. (Mi. Rep. S5i2, it is laid down,.as bctw'cen the 
representatives of the real and personal estate, that the land is the primary 
fund to pay off a mnrlgago. And In 3 JJro. 57, Lord Kenyon, as INIa.-^ter 
of the llolls, laid down the same rule; that, where an estate descends, or 
comes to one subject to a mortgage, although the mortgage be afterwards 
a.s.signcd, and the party enter into a covenant to pay the money borrowed, 
yet that shall not bind his personal estate. There is no doctrine better 
established, than that the purchase of land, subject to a mortgage debt, 
does not make the debt personal; and, on the question being raised, such 
debt has been uniformly charged on the land. And this principle is not 
changed, where additional security has been given. In the case of Evelyn 
V. Evelyn, 3 P. Wms. 65!), where A. mortgaged the land for jU1,500, his 
son 13. eovonanlcd with the assignee of the mortgagee to pay the money. 
He succeeded to the premises after the death of his father, and died intes¬ 
tate. The question was, Whether his personal estate, under the covenant, 
should be applied in payment of the mortgage; and it wa.s decided, that 
the land should he charged, and the covenant was only considered asaddi- 
KQ. JIJR. — VOL. II. CO 
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in particular,) will not constitute a specific lien on his 
lands 5 and the covenantee will be deemed a creditor 


tional security. In the case of Waiinirj;. Ward, 7 Ves. 334, Lord Eldon 
says : “ The principle, upon which tJic personal estate is first liable in 
general cases, is, that the contract, primarily, is a personal contract, the 
personal estate receiving the benefit; and, being primarily a personal con¬ 
tract, the l.ind is bound only in aid of the persona] obligation to I'uliil that 
personal contra'ct.” It has long been settled, therefore, that, upon a loan of 
money, llie parly meaning to mortgage, in aid of,the bond, covcn.int, or 
siiiiple contract debt, if there is neither bond nor covenant, his personal 
estate, if he dies, must pay the debt for the benefit of the heir. Jhit suppose 
a second descent cast, and the question arises, the personal estate of tiic son, 
and his real e.stale having descended to the grandson; then the personal 
estate of the son siiall i Dt pay it, as it never was the personal contract of 
the son. And this is the well established rule on tliis subject. If the 
contract ho personal, allhough a mortgage he given, the mortgage is con 
sidored in aid of the personal contract; and, on the decease of the mortga¬ 
gor, his personal estate will be consideri'd the primary fund, because the 
contract was personal. Hut if the estate descend to the grandson of the 
mortgagor, tlien the charge would be upon the laud, as the ileht Was not 
the personal debt of the immediate ancestor. And so, if the contract was 
in regard to the realty, the debt is a cliarge on the land. It is in this way, 
that a Court of (yhauccry, by looking at the origin of llic debt, is enalilcd 
to fix the rule between distributees. In tlie case under consideration, the 
mortgage was given by .Taints 11. IM’Diiani, but was not given to secure a 
debt created by Jiim. TJie mortgage merely cliangcd tlic security, but did 
not alTecl the extent of the Judgment lien. And this Judgment was ob¬ 
tained cliiefiy fur the purchase-money of the estate. In cHeet, the debt, 
for which the Judgment was obtained against Archibald M’Learn, and for 
which the mortgage w:is given, constituted an equitable lien on the land; 
and had the mortgage coveted only the land, it must have been considered 
the primary fund. The debt, for which the mortgage was given, was not 
the persi'nal contract of James 11. M’Learn, hut the contract of Ids ances¬ 
tor, ill the purcliase of the estate. Hut if the contract was personal, and 
might have been a charge on the personal estate devised to James II. 
M’Learii, yet the character of the debt in lliis respect is changed in tJie 
hands of tlie present heirs. In the language of Lotd Eldon, this debt 
cannot be a cliargc on the jiersonalty, because it was not created by the 
personal contract of James JI. M’Learn. This, under the authoiilies cited, 
would be tlie rule for the payment of the mortgage debt, if James II. 
M’Lcarii had not executed a mortgage on the personal, as well as the real 
property, which, as devisee, he leceived from his father. — This mortgage 
on the personal property cannot be considered in the light of additional 
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by specialty only.^ But in some cases of this sort in 
favor of a dowress, Courts of Equity have established a 
lien upon real property, by what has been called a 


security to the lien, which before existed. If it could be considered in this 
light, the land would still be the primary fund, and the personal mortgage 
as surety or auxiliary to the land. But this mortgage can, in no respect, 

considered as additional security. It might h-avc been so considered in 
reference to the equitable lien of the vendor for the purchase-money, as 
such lien was limited to the land ; but the lien of the judgment obtained 
against the ancestor of James H. M’Lcarn, and for which the mortgage 
was substituted, extended, as before remarked, to tho persotjal, as w'cll as 
real esuto, of the defendant. The debt, then, fur which the mortgage 
was given, did not arise from tho personal contract of James H. M’Lcarn, 
but by the contract of his ancestor; and the mortgage was given in dis¬ 
charge of the judgment. TJiis created no new lien upon the personal 
properly. It came to .Tamos II. M’Lcarn, under the will of his failicr, 
subject to the lien of the judgment. The mortgage, then, did not, and 
was not intended to, create any new charge upon the personally ; but to 
continue, in a dilFcrcnt form, that which already existed. In this view, 
the charge upon the personal estate can no more he di.sregarded than the 
charge upon the real; and, in this respect, this case difters from the cases 
referred to. The charge, on both funds, under the mortgage, may he 
compared to a will devising the funds to the respective heirs now before 
tho Court, as the statute provides ; and leaving the debts as a charge ftpon 
his real and personal property. Can any one doubt, that such a bequest 
would ho considered, by a Court of Chancery, as a charge upon both funds ^ 
Now, although James II. M’Lcarn has made no will, as in the supposed 
case, yet ho gave a mortgage to continue the charge on the personal pro¬ 
perty, which existed under the judgment; and the law of Georgia fixes 
the rule of descent. This act of the ancestor, connected with the Georgia 
law of descent, gives as decided and clear a direction to the property, both 
real and personal, under the mortgage, as if, in his last will, James II. 
M’Learn had so devised it. Both funds being charged with the mortgage 
debt, must he applied to its payment, in proportion to their respective 
amounts. And, as the property, both real and personal, lias been converted 
into money, the proportionate part of each can be applied to this payment 
without difficulty.” See also Berrington v. Evans, 3 Youngc & Coll. 
384, 3tJ3. 

* Siigden on Vendors, ch. 15, § 4, p. 633 (7th edit.); Freemoult v. 
Dcdire, 1 P. Will. 431); Finch v. Katl of Winchelsea, 1 P. Will. 277; 
Williams v. Lucas, i P. Will. 430, Mr. Cox’s note (1); S. C. 2 Cox, R. 
160 ; Berrington u. Evans, 3 Younge & Coll. 384, 393. Mr. Fonhlanque 
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very subtle equity, where, perhaps, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to maintain it in ordinary cases. Thus, where a 
man before marriage, gave a bond to convey sufficient 
freehold or copyhold estates to raise £G00 per annum 
for his intended wife, in bar of dower; and the in¬ 
tended wife, by a memorandum subscribed to the bond, 
declared her free acceptance of the jointure in bar and 
satisfaction of dower; and the marriage took effect, and 
the husband died without having conyeyed any such 
estates; it was decreed, that she should be deemed a 
specialty creditor, and* entitled tb bo paid the arrears of 
her annuity out of his personal estate in the course of 
administration; ana if that was not sufficient, then out 
of the real estates in the settlement of which he was 
tenant in tail, provided such deficiencies did not exceed 
tho amount of the dower which she would have been 


says, (11'onbl. E(i. B. 5, ^ 7, note d,) that a covenant, to settle or 
convey particular lands, will not create, at law, a lien upon the land. Rut, 
in Equity such a covenant, if for a valuable consideration, will be deemed 
a specific lien on the lands, and decreed against all persons claiming under 
the covenantor, except purchasers for a valuable consideration, and with¬ 
out notice of such covenant. For which he cites Finch v. Karl of Win- 
chelsca, 1 P. Will. 282 ; Freemoult v. Redire, 1 P. Will. 42!); Jackson 
V. Jackson, 4 Lro. Cli. R. 4fi2, (which turned on the execution of a power,) 
and Coventry v. Coventry, 3 P. Will. 223 ; 1 Str. 11. 590; Gilb. Eq. R. 
160; S. C. at the end of Francis’s Maxims in Equity (edit. 1739.) He 
adds in the next note (2 Fonht. Eq. H. 1, ch. 5, ^ 7, note c,) that a 
general covenant to settle lands of a certain value, without mentioning 
any lands in particular, will not create a specific lien on any of the lands 
of the covenantor; and, therefore, cannot be specifically decreed in Equity. 
(Freemoult v. Dcdire, 1 P. Will. 429.) But if the covenantor expressly 
declare the settlement to be in execution of his power over .lands, though 
the particular land to be charged be not specified. Equity will ascertain 
them. For which ho cites Coventry v. Coventry uH supra. This appa¬ 
rent exception proceeds upon the ground, that the power, being to bo 
executed out of particular lands, is a specification, when executed, of 
the particular lands to be charged. But see Ante, ^ 1131, p. 483, and 
note (1). 
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entitled to thereout, in case she had not accepted the 
annuity for her life.* 

§ 1250. Another class of implied trusts, which may 
be mentioned under this head, is that which Wises un¬ 
der contract, or otherwise, by operation of law from a 
claim, which may be directly enforced at law against 
one party, but to the due discharge of which another 
party is ultimately liable. In such a case, a Court of 
Equity treats it as a trust by the party ultimately 
liable, which may be directly enforced in favor of the 
parly ultimately entitled to.the benefit of it. In other 
words, a Court of Equity will make the party immedi¬ 
ately liable, who is, or may bo at law or in Equity, 
made ultimately liable. Thus, for example, if a chose 
in action, not negotiable at all, or not negotiable by 
the local law, except to create a legal right of action 
between the immediate debtor or indorser and his im¬ 
mediate indorsee or assignee, should be passed to a 
remote assignee or indorsee, the latter w’ould bo entitled 
in Equity directly to sue the party who was ultimately 
or circuitously liable for the debt to the antecedent 
holder or creditor.® Upon llie same ground, if a trust 
is created for the benefit of a party, who is to be the 
ultimate receiver of the money or other thing, which 
constitutes the subject-matter of the trust, he may 
sustain a suit in Equity to have the money or other 
thing directly paid or delivered to himself;^ for, in 

1 Foster V. Foster, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 489, 493 ; S. C. under the name of 
Tew V. Earl of "Winterlon, 1 Ves. jr. 451; Sugden on Vendors, ch. 15, 

^ 4, p. 633, 634, (7tli edit.); 1 Madd. Ch. Fr. 471, 472. See Ante, 

§ 1231. 

® Riddle V. Mandeville, 5 Cranch, 322; Ante, § 1087, a. 

3 Russel V. Clarke’s Executors, 7 Cranch, 69, 97; McCall v. Harrison, 

1 Brock. Cir. R. 126; Ante, ^ 790 to 793, 1213. 
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such a case, he is entitled to dispose of it as the abso¬ 
lute owner. 

§ 1251. Another illustration of implied trusts may 
be found in the common case of a suit in Equity by a 
creditor of an estate, to recover his debt from legatees 
or distributees, who have received payment of their 
claims from the executor (acting by mistake, but Iona 
fide and without fault) before a due discharge of all the 
debts. In such a case, the executor, who has so distri¬ 
buted the assets, may be sued at law by the creditor. 
But tno legatees and distributees, although there was 
an original deficiency of assets, are not at law suable 
by the creditor. Yet he has a clear right in Equity in 
such a case, to follow the .assets of the testator into 
their hands, as a trust fund for the payment of his debt. 
The legatees and distributees are in Equity treated as 
trustees for this purpose; for they are not entitled to 
any thihg, except the surplus of the assets after all the 
debts are paid. Besides; they, in the case put, being 
ultimately responsible to pay the debt to the executor 
out of such assets, if the executor should be compelled 
to pay it to the creditor by a suit at law, may be made 
immediately liable to the creditor in Equity.' But the 
other is the more broad and general ground, as the 
creditor may sometimes have a remedy, w'here the exe¬ 
cutor, if he has paid over the assets, might not have 
any against the legatees or distributees.® 

§ 1252. Perhaps, to this same head of Implied Trusts 
upoh presumed intention, (although it might equally 


1 Riddle v. Mandeville, 5 Cranch, R, 320, 330; Ante, ^ 00 to 02, and 
notes. 

^ Ibid.; Anon. 1 Vern. 1G2; Newman v. Barton, 2 Yern. 205; Noel v. 
Robinson, 1 Yern. 94, and Mr. Cox’s note (1). 
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well be deemed to fall under the bead of Constructive 
Trusts by operation of law,) we may refer that class of 
cases, where the stock and other property of private cor¬ 
porations is deemed a trust fund for the payment of the 
debts of the corporation; so that the creditors have 
a lien or right of priority of payment on it, in prefer¬ 
ence to any -of the stockholders in the corporation. 
Therefore, if a corporation is dissolved, the contracts of 
such corporation are not thereby deemed extinguished; 
but they survive the dissolution of the corporation; 
and the creditors may enforce their claims against any 
property belonging to the corporation, which has not 
passed into the hands of a Uiiu fide purchaser; for such 
property will be held aflbeted with a trust, primarily,. 
for the creditors of the compaii)^, and subject to their 
right, secondarily, for the stockholders, in proportion to 
their interests therein.^ Upon the like ground, the 
capital stock of an incorporated hank is deemed a trust- 
fund for all the debts of the corporation; and no stock¬ 
holder can entitle himself to any dividend or share of 
such capital stock, until all the debts are paid. And 
if the capital stock should be divided, leaving any debts 
unpaid, every stockholder, receiving his share of the 
capital stock, would, in Equity, be held liable p'o rata 
to contribute to the discharge of such debts out of the 
fund in his own hands.’^ This, however, is a remedy, 
which can bo obtained in Equity only; for a Court of 
. Common Law is incapable of administering any just 


1 Miimma r. Tlie Potomac Company, 8 Peters, R. S81, 2SG. 

- \V(»()d r. Dummer, 3 Mason, 11. 308 ; Vose r. Grant, l(i Mass. R. 505, 
517, 5‘J‘J; Spear v. Grant, 10 Mass. R. 9, 15; Cursoii v. ^African Com¬ 
pany, 1 Vern. R. 121; S. C. Skinner, R. 8-1. 
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relief; since it has no power of bringing all the proper 
parties before the Court, or of ascertaining the full 
amount of the debts, the mode of contribution, the num¬ 
ber of eontributors, or the cross equities aiid liabilities, 
which may be absolutely required for a proper adjust¬ 
ment of the rights of all parties, as well as of the cre¬ 
ditors." 


§ 125.']. A case of an analogous nature is that of 
partnership property, on which the joint creditors, in 
case of insolvency, are deemed in equity to have a 
right rf piioi’ity of payment before the private creditors 
of any separate partner. The joint property is deemed 
a trust fund, primarily to bo applied to the discliarge 
of the partnership debts against all persons not having 
a higher Equity.- A long series of authorities (as has 
been truly said) luis established this Equity of the joint 
creditors, to be worked out through the medium of the 
partners;^ that is to say, the partners have a right, 


infer to have the partnership property first applied 
to the disfh.jirge of the i):irtncrship debts, and no part¬ 
ner has any right except to his own share of the resi¬ 
due ; and the joint creditors are, in case of insolvency, 
substituted in Equity to the rights of the partners, as 
being the ultimate mluis qnc lru4 of the fund to the 
extent of the joint debts. The crcditor.s, indeed, have 
no lien; but they have soinctliing approaching to a 
lien, that is, they have a right to sue at law, and, by 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ante, $ 075, ieo7, 124.3. 

3 Car.ipbell r. Mulleit, 2 Svvanst. R. .'>74 ; West v. Skip, 1 Vos. 237, 
455 ; Ex parte Tluaiii, 0 Vcs. 126 to 12S ; Wood v. Duramer,.‘} Mason* 
II. 312, .31.3 ; Murray v. Murray, 5 Jolms. Ch. 11. 00 ; Taylor v. I'udds, 
4 Vcs. .300; Young r. Keighley, 15 Ves. 5.57 ; Ante, ^ 07.5, 1207, 121.3. 
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judgment and execution, to obtain possession of the 
property;* and, in Equity they have a right to follow 
it, as a trust, into the possession of all persons who have 
not a superior title. But, in the meantime, the creditors 
cannot prevent the partners from transferring it by a 
Iona fide alienation.® 

§ 1254. Having considered some of the more import¬ 
ant classes of implied trusts, arising from the presumed 
intention of the parties, we may next pass to the con¬ 
sideration of those implied trusts (or, perhaps, more 
properly speaking, those constructive trusts) which are 
independent of any such intention, and arc forced upon 
the conscience of the party by the mere operation of 
law. Some cases of this sort have been already inci¬ 
dentally mentioned under former heads. But a concise 
review of the general doctrine seems indispensable in 
this place to a thorough understanding of Equitable 
Jurisdiction. 

§ 1255. One of the most common cases in which a 


Court of Equity acts upon the ground of implied trusts 
in invitunij is, whore a party has received money 
Avhicli he cannot conscientiously withhold from another 
partyIt has been well remarked, that the receiving 
of money, which consistently with conscience cannot be 


retained, is in Equity, suflicient to raise a trust in favor 


of the party, for whom, or on whose account it was re¬ 


ceived.^ This is the governing principle in all such 


cases. And, therefore, whenever any interest arises, the 


^ Ibid.; Ex parte Ruffin, 0 Ves. 126 to 128; Ex parte Williams, 11 
cs. .3, 6 ; Ex parte Kendall, 17 Ves. S21, 626. 

2 Ante, § 075. 

3 Com. Dig. Chancery,2 A. 1; Id. 4 W. 5. 

2 Fonbl. Etj. 13. 2, ch. 1,^1, note {b.) 
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‘ true question is, not 'whether money hits been received 
by a party, of which he could not have compelled the 
payment, but whether he can now, with a safe con¬ 
science, ex ccqiio cl hono, retain it.^ Illustrations of this 
doctrine arc familiar in cases of money paid by accident, 
or mistake, or fraud. And the difference between the 
payment of money under a mistake of fact, and 
a payment under a mistake of law, in its opera¬ 
tion upon the conscience of the party, presents the 
equitable qualifications of the doctrine in a striking 
manncr.2 

§ 1250. It is true that Courts of Law now entertain 
jurisdiction in many cases of this sort, where formerly 
the remedy was solely in Equity; as, for example, in 
an action of assumpsit for money had and received, 
^diere the money cannot conscientiously bo withheld 
by the party,^ following out the rule of the Civil Law: 
Qnoil c^mdlctio mdcUli nm dafur ultra, f/uam hcvplcilor 
f actus cst, qui acccpif!^ But this does not oust tlio gene¬ 
ral jurisdiction of Courts of Equity over tjic subject- 
matter, which had for many ages before been in full 
exercise, although it renders a resort to them fu- relief 
less common, as well as less necessary, than it formerly 
was.'' Still, however, there arc many cases of this sort 
where it is indispensable to resort to Courts of Equity 
for adequate relief, and especially where the trans- 


> 2 Fonbl. Eq. 13. 2, ch. 1, ^ 1, note (i). 

2 Ibid.; Ante, ^ HI, 140 to 142. 

3 Farmer v. Ariitiilel, 2 W. Black. 11. SOI ; Moses v. Maoferlaiul, 2 Burr. 
1012; Bize v. Dickason, 1 Term B. 1H5 ; Bilbic v. Lumlcy, 2 Fiasl. 11.1G9. 

4 2 Burr. 1011. See also Di^r. Lib. 12, tit 0, passim. 

> Ante, ^ 60. 
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actions aro complicated, and a discovery from the de¬ 
fendant is requisite.* 

§ 1257. Another instance, perhaps more comprehen¬ 
sive in its reach, in which Courts of Equity act by 
creating trusts in imitumj is, where a party purchases 
trust property, knowing it to bo such, from the trustee, 
in violation of the objects of the trust. In such a case 
Courts of Equity (as we have before had occasion to 
stale) - force the trust upon the conscience of the guilty 
party, and compel him to perform it, and to hold the 
property subject to it, in tlic same manner as the trus¬ 
tee himself held it.^ It has been truly said by an emi¬ 
nent Judge, that the only thing to be inquired of in a 
Court of Equity, in cases of this sort is. Whether the 
property, bound by the trust, has come into the hands 
of persons, who were either compellable to execute 
the trust, or to i)reservc the property for the persons 
entitled to it.'* It is upon this ground, and this alone, 
that persons, colluding with the executor or adminis¬ 
trator ill a known misapplication of the assets of the 
estate, are made responsible for the property in their 
hands; for they arc treated as purchasers W'ith notice. 


1 2 Foiibl. lui- H. 2, rli. I, ^ 1, note (//) ; Ante, 110 to Ilfi, llu to 

Ifjl. 

- Ante, ^ SOS to 405 ; 1 Kent, Comm. Luct. GO (Itli edit.) .Soo :il.so 
2 Fonbl. Kq. Jl. 2, cli. C, 1, note (o); Id. ^ 2, note (Ji). See aiso 
I’owcll c. Moiison, and iJrimfield Maniif. ('o. 3 Mason, R. 317; Coin. Dio. 
Chauarn, -1 W. 28. 

^ 2 Madd. Cli. Pr. 103, 101; .loromy on Dq. Jurisd. P>.2, cli. 3, p. 2S1, 
2S2; Ante, ^ ; Adair v. Sliaw, 1 Sell. & Liifr. 243, 2G2; Jleehainco 

nankoC Ale.\andnar. Seton, 1 Peters, K. 309 ; Wilson r. Mason, 1 Craiidi, 
11. 100 ; Rnssoll r. Clark’s Ex’rs, 7 Crancli, R. 69, 97; Murray r. Dallmi, 
1 Johns. (Ml. R. 560. 

Lord Ucdosdalc, in Adair v. {>lia\v, 1 Sch. & LeCr. 262. lice also 
Leigh 0 . Macauley, 1 Younge ^ Coll. 205, 260, 
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‘ and thus as mere trustees of the parties, who are en¬ 
titled to the assets, the latter being a trust fund under 
the administration of the executor or administrator.' 

§ 1258. Upon similar principles, wherever the pro¬ 
perty of a party has been wrongfully misapplied, or a 
trust fund has been wrongfully converted into another 
species of property, if its identity can be traced, it will 
be held, in its new form, liable to the rights of the 
original ownpr, or ccstiii quo The general 

proposition, which is maintained both at law and in 
Equity upon this subject, is, that if any property, in its 
original state and form, is covered with a trust in favor 
of the principal, no change of that state and form can 
divest it (>f such trust, or give the agent or trustee 
converting it, or those ^vho represent him in right, 
(not being Iona jith purchasers for a valuable consider¬ 
ation wiihuut notice,) any more valid claihi in respect 
to it, than they respectively had before such change. 

An abuse of a trust can confer no rights on the parly 
abusing it, or on those who claim in privity with him.^ 
This principle is fully recognized at law in all cases, 
where it is susceptible of being brought (uit as a ground 


' Auto, ^ -l-e, 403 ; Hill v. Simppon, 7 Vc-^. Itit). 

'■* fortiori, if tli« |ir()|i<-rty Irjs been Ti^litfiilly soUl by tin a{;oiit or 
trustee, if liio proceeds of the sale can bo di&linotly and soparalc Iv traced, 
the projierty beloiiir.s in Eijnily, and often in law, to lli(‘ principal. Thus 
for example, if a factor sells <;oods eo^nsigned to Ijini far sale, and lakes 
riotos for the piirfliase-moncy, those notes, if lie fails, will bclonw to his 
principal, and not to bio own assignees or roprcsentativii.s. E\ parte Du¬ 
mas, 1 Atk. iidJ, OJj ; Scott r. hiirinan, Willes, II. dOO ; 'L'liotnpboii v, 
Perkins, 3 Mason, R. y:jj ; Eurdeii v. Willett, 2 Yern. 11. 0.38 ; (.Jrirrjr r. 
Cocks, 4 Ksimon.s, R. 438; Ante, 1232; Wilkins v. Stearns, 1 Yonii^e 
& Coll. New R. 431. 

3 Taylor i\ Pliimer, 3 M. & Sclw. .071 to 57«. The jndomenl of Lord 
Ellcnboroiigh in this case, is very masterly, and deserves a.i aUeniivo 
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of action, or of defencei in a suit at law. In Courts of 
Equity it is ado'ptod with a universality of applioa- » 
tion.^ 

§ 1259. Thus, for instance, if A. is trusted by B. 
with money to purchase a horse for him, and A. pur¬ 
chases a carriage with that money, in violation of the 
trust, B. is entitled to the carriage, and may, if he 
chooses so to do, sue for it at law.^ So, if A. intrusts 
money with a broker, to buy Bank of England stock 
for him, and he invests the money in American stocksj 
A. is entitled to, and may maintain an action at law 
for those stocks, in whosesoever hands he finds them, 
not being a purchaser for a valuable consideration with¬ 
out notice.^ It matters not in the slightest degree, into 
whatever other form, different from the original, the 
change may have been made, whether it be that of pro¬ 
missory notes, or of goods, or of stock; for the product 
of a substitute for the original thing still follows the 
nature of the thing itself, so long as it can be ascer¬ 
tained to be such. The right ceases only, when the 
means of ascertainment fail, which, of course, is the case 
when the subject-matter is turned into money, and 
mixed and confounded in a general mass of property of 
the same description.'^ 


perusal. Conrad v, Atlantic Insur. Co. 1 Peters, S. C. R. 448 ; Oliver, 
&c. V. Pratt, 3 How. Sup. Ct. R. 

1 Ibid.; Hassal t>. Smithers, 12 Ves. 110 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 5, 
^ 1, note (f); Murray v. Lylburn, 2 .Johns. Ch. R. 441; Lewin on Trus¬ 
tees, ch. 11, ^ 2, p. 201 to 201. 

« Ibid.; Taylor v. Plutner, 3 Maule & Seivv. 571, 575, 576. 

® Ibid. See Ord v. Noel, 5 Madd. R. 408; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 
29. ' 

4 Ibid,; Copeman v. Gallant, 1 P. Will. 319, 320; Ryall i*. RoIIe, 

1 Atk. 172 ;* Leigh v. Macauley, 1 Yonnge & Coll. 260, 265. 

EQ. JUR.—VOL. II. 61 
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§ 1260. Cases may readily be put, where this doc¬ 
trine would be enforced in Equity under circumstances 
in which it could not be applied at law. Thus, for 
instance, if a trustee, in violation of his duty, should 
lay out the trust money in land, and take a conveyance 
in his owp name, the ceslui que Mist would bo without 
any relief at law. But a Court of Equity would hold 
the ccslui que trust to be the equitable owner of the 
land, and would decree it to him accordingly; not upon 
any aotion of his having ratified the act,' but upon the 
mere ground of a wrongful conversion, creating, in faro 
comcientuv, a trust in his firvor.^ 

§ 1201. Upon similar grounds, w’here a trustee, or 
other person, standing in a fiduciary relation, makes a 
profit out of any transactions within the scope of his 
agency or authority, that profit will belong to his cestui 
qve trust; for it is a constructive fraud upon the latter, 
to employ that property contrary to the trust, and to 
retain the profit of such misapplication; and, by ope¬ 
ration of Equity, the profit is immediately converted 
into a constructive trust in favor of the party entitled 
to the benefit.® For the like reason a trustee, becoming 
a purchaser of the estate of liis cestui que trust, is 
deemed incapable of holding it to his own use; and it 
may be set aside ])y the cestui que trust? Nor is the 
doctrine confined to trustees, strictly so called. It 


1 Lane v. Dighton, Ambler, R. 409, 411, 413; 3 M. & Selw. 579 ; 
Lench v. Lcnch, 10 Yes. 511, 517; Boyd v. McLean, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 
582 ; Lewis v. Madocks, 17 Ves. 57,58 ; Phayre v. Perec, 3 Dow, R. 110 ; 
Sugden on Vendors, cli. 15, ^ 3, p. 6S8(7th edit.); Licbrnant*. Ilarcoiirt, 
2 Meriv. R. 513; Murray w. Lylburn, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 442, 443. 

s Fawcett v. Whitchouse, 1 Russ. & Mylnc, 132, 149; Ante, ^ 321 ; 
Com. Dig. Chancery^ 4 VV. 30; Giddings v. Eastman, 5 Paige, R. 501, 

3 Ante, ^ 321, 322; Giddings v. Eastman, 5 Paige, 11. 5G1. 
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extends to all otlftr persons standing in a fiduciary rela¬ 
tion to the party, whatever that relation may be.^ 

§ 1262. In cases of this sort, the ccs^ut qiie irmt (the 
beneficiary) is not at all bound by the act of the other 
party. Ho has, therefore, an option to insist upon 
taking the property; or he may disclaim any title 
thereto, and proceed upon any other remedies, to which 
he is entitled, either in rem or in personani? The^ 
substituted fund is only liable to his option.^ But he 
cannot insist upon opposite and repugnant rights. 
Thus, for example, if a trustee of land has sold the 
land, in violation of his trust, the beneficiary cannot 
insist upon having the land, and also the notes given 
for the purchase-money; for, by taking the latter, at 
least, so far as respects the purchaser, he must be 
deemed to afiirm the sale. On the other hand, by fol¬ 
lowing his title in the land, he repudiates the sale.^ 

§ 12G3. So, where an executor or trustee, instead of 
executing any trust, as he ought, as by laying out the 
property, either in 'well-secured real estates, or in go¬ 
vernment securities, takes upon himself tc dispose of it 
in another manner; or where, being intrusted with 
stock, he sells it in violation of his trust; in every such 
case, the parties beneficially entitled have an option to 
make him replace the stock or other property; or if it 
is for their beneiit, to affirm his conduct, and take what 


1 Ante, ^ 315 to 338 ; Jeremy on Juried. B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 3, p. 111 to 
119 ; Wormlcy v. Wormley, 8 \Yheat. R. 431, 438 ; Bulkley v. Wilford, 
3 CMark & Finnel. 11. 177 ; Brown v. Lynch, 1 Paige, R. 147 ; Fellows 
V. Fellows, 4 Cowen, R. 983; Giddings v. Eastman, 5 Paigo, R. 591. 

2 Docker u. Somes, 2 Rlylne & Keen, 656. 

^ Watts V. Girdlcstone, 6 Bcavan, R. 188, 190, 191; Post, ^ 1373 
^Murray v. Lylburn, 2 Johns. Ch- R. 411, 443, 411, 415; Murray 
t'. Ballou, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 581. 
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he has sold it for with interest, or wha\ he has invested 
it in; and, if he has made more, they may charge him 
with that also.^ But tKey cannot insist upon repug¬ 
nant claims; such as, for instance, in the case of a sale 
of stock, to have the-stock replaced, aind to have in¬ 
terest, (instead of the dividends,) or to take the money, 
and have the dividends, as rf it had remained stock.® 

• § 1264. Wherever a trustee is guilty of a breach of 
trust, by the* sale of the trust property to a Ima fide 
purcliaser, for a valuable consideration, without notice, 
the trust in the property is extinguished.® But, if 
afterwards he should repurchase, or otherwise become 
entitled to the same property, the trust would revive, 
and reattach to it in his hands; for it will not be tole¬ 
rated in Equity, that a party, shall, by his own 
wrongful act, acquire an absolute title to that, which he 
is in conscience bound to preserve for another. In 
Equity, even more strongly than at law, the maxim 
prevails, that. No man shall take advantage of his own 
wrong.'* Even at law, if a disseisor alienes the land, and 
descent is cast, and afterwards tlic disseisor reacquires 
the land by descent or purchase, the disseisee may 
reenter, although, otherwise, the mesne descent cast 
would have barred his entry.® 


1 Pocock V. Reddington, 5 Ves. 800 ; Harrison r. Harrison, 2 Atk. 121; 
Bostock V. Blakeney, 2 Bro. Cli. U. 653; Forrest v. KIwes, 4 Ves. 497; 
Earl Powlet v. Herbert, 1 Ves. jr..297 ; Byrchell v, Bradford, 6 Madd. 
R. 235. 

9 Ibid., and Longu. Stewart, 5 Ves.800, note (n) ; Crackolt v. Bethune, 
1 J. & Walk. 680. 

3 This proposition must bo taken with the (lualificatlons, that the pur¬ 
chase-money has been paid. 

4 2 Fonb). Eq. B. 2, ch. 5, § 5, and note (p ); Bovey v. Smith, 2 Cli. 
Gas. 124; S. C. 1 Vern. R. 84; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 25. 

3 Ibid., and Litt. 6 395; Co. Litt. 212 a. 
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§ 1265. The truth iSj,that Courts of Equity, in regard 
to fraud, whether it be constructive or actual, have 
adopted principles exceedingly broad and comprehen¬ 
sive, in the application of their remedial justice; and, 
especially, where there is any fraud touching property, 
they will interfere, and administer a wholesome justice, 
and, sometimes, even a stern justice, in favor of iuDo- 
cent persons, who are sufferers by it, without any fault 
on their own side. This is often done, by converting 
the offending party into a trustee, and making the pro¬ 
perty itself subservient to the proper purposes of re¬ 
compense, by way of equitable trust or lien.^ Thus a 
fraudulent purchaser will be held a mere trustee for the 
honest, but deluded and cheated vendor.® A person, 
who has fraudulently procured a fine to be levied in his 
favor by an idiot or lunatic, will be held a trustee for 
the benefit of the persons, who are prejudiced by the 
fraud.3 A person, who lies by, and without notice, 
suffers his own estate to bo sold and encumbered in 
fiivor of an innocent purchaser or lender, will be held a 
trustee of the estate for the latter.'^ An heir, prevent¬ 
ing a charge or devise of an estate to another, by a 
promise to perform the same personally, will be held a 
trustee for the latter, to the amount of the charge, or 
beneficial interest intended.® An agent, authorized to 
purchase an estate for another, who purchases the same 
for himself, will be held a trustee of his principal.® 


1 See 1 Fonbl. Eq. R. 1, ch. 3, ^ 3, note (k). 

S Ante, ^ 191, 304, 218,228,339, 338, 239,244, 251,354,313,315, 334. 
^ 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 3, note (A). 

Ante, ^ 384 to 390. 

5 Ante, ^ 352, 256, 383, 768. 

® Ante, § 31G. 
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But it is unnecessary to pursue this subject farther, as 
many illustrations of a like nature have been already 
given under the heads of Actual Fraud, and Construct¬ 
ive Fraud.*' 

§ 1266. Having thus gone over the most of the import¬ 
ant heads of Equity Jurisprudence, falling under the de- 
nolnination of express or implied trusts, we shall con¬ 
clude this subject by a short review of some of the 
doctrines, as to the nature and extent of the responsi¬ 
bility of trustees, and as to the remedies which may be 
resorted to, to enforce a due performance of trusts. 

§ 1267. It is not easy, in a great variety of cases, to 
say, what the precise duty of a trustee is; and, there¬ 
fore, it often become^ indispensable for him, before he 
acts, to seek the aid and direction of a Court of Equity. 
We have already seen, that his acts done to the preju¬ 
dice of the ccsfvi qiie trust, (or beneficiary,) are sometimes 
such as are binding, and cannot be recalled ; and some¬ 
times arc such as a Court of Equity will not punish, by 
treating them as breaolies of trust.® But the cases in 
which such acts will be deemed violations of trust, for 
which a trustee will be held responsible iu Equity, are 
difficult to be defined. It has been often said, that, 
what he may be compelled to do by a suit, he may 
voluntarily do without a suit. But this (as we have 
also seen) is a doctrine requiring many qualifications, 
and, by no means, to be generally relied on for safety.^* 

§ 1268. In a general sense, a trustee is bound by his 
implied obligation to perform all those acts which are 
necessary and proper for the due execution of the trust. 


1 Ante, ^ 395 to 412, 437 to 439. 

2 Ante, i 077 to 979, 995, 997. 

3 Ante, ^ 979; 2 Fonbl. Etj. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 2, and note (c). 
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which he has undertaken,^ . But, as he is supposed 
merely to take upon himself the trust, as a matter of 
honor, conscience, friendship, or huihanity, and, as he is 
not entitled to any compensation for his services, at least, 
not without some express or implied stipulation for that 
purpose he would seem, upon the analogous principles 


* Com. Dig. Chancery^ 4 W. 25; Fyleifo. Fyler, 3 Beavan, R. 550. 

2 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 3 ; Manning v. Manning, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 
527, 532 to 535. Arnold v. Garner, 2 Phillips, Ch. R. 231. Tiic same 
rule, refusing compensation to trustees, and to others standing in similar 
relations, is found in the Roman Law, and was probably thence transferred 
into Equity Jurisprudence. Mr. Chancellor Kent has elaborately defended 
it, in his opinion in the case of Manning v. Manning, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 534, 
from which the Adlowing extract is made: “ Nor does the rule strike mo 
as so very unjust, or singular and extraordinary ; for the acceptance of 
every trust is voluntary and confidential; and a thousand duties are re¬ 
quired of individuals, in relation to the concerns of others, and, particularly, 
in respect to numerous institutions, partly of a private, and partly of a pub¬ 
lic nature, in which a just indemnity is all that is expected and granted. 1 
should think it could not have a very favorable influence on the prudence 
and diligence of a trustee, were we to promote, by the hopes of reward, a* 
competition, or even a desire, for the possession of private trusts, that relate 
to the moneyed concerns of the helpless and infirm. To allow wages or 
commissions for every alleged service, how could we prevent abuse 1 The 
infant nr the lunatic cannot watch their own interest. Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodcs 1 The rule in question has a sanction in the wisdom of the Roman 
Law, which, equally with oiAs, refused a compensation, and granted an in¬ 
demnity to the trustee of the minor’s Atate. The maxim in that law was, 
that Lucrum facerc ex pupilli tutela tutor non debet. And the tutor or 
curator was entitled only to his reasonable and just expenses, incurred in 
behalf of the estate, such as travelling charges, costs of suit, &e., unless 
a certain allowance was granted by the person, by whom he was appointed. 
Sumptuum qui hand fide in tutelam, non qui in ipsos tutoies fiuiit, ratio 
haberi solet; nisi ab eo, qui eum dat, certum salariimi ei cunstitutcin cst. 
Item, sumptus litis tutor reputabit, et viatica, si ex ofHcio necesso habuit 
aliquo cxcurrero vel proficisci. (Dig. 2(1, tit. 7, 1. 33 ; Idem. 2(), tit. 7, 

1. 58; Idem. 27, tit. 3, 1. 1, 0.) It is probable, that this same principle, 
which we find in some, has been infused into the municipal law of most 
of the nations of Europe; because most of them have adopted the Civil 
Law. (Dumat, B. 2, tit. Tutors, tit. 2, ^ 3, art. 5, 35 ; Ersk. Inst. B. 1, 
tit. 7, ^ 31, 32.) The same rule was known in the early age of the Com- 
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applicable to bailments, bound only to good faith and 
reasonable diligence; and, as in case of a gratuitous 


mon Law, and applied to the guardian in socage. He was entitled only to 
his allowance for his reasonable costs and expenses, when called to render 
an account of the guardianship of the estate of the ward. (Litt. § 123.) 
And this was the provision in the statute of Marlbridge, (52 H. HI. ch. 
17,} declaring the duties of the guardian in socage, Salvis ipsiscustodibus 
rationabilibus misis suis.” The rule has been also applauded by great 
Kquity Judges in England in modern times. Lord Cqttenham, in Home 
e. Pringle, 8 Clark & Fin. 261, 287, expressed a strong approval of the 
rule ; and said in the case where a trustee liad been appointed cashier to 
the trustees, “ This is the real question, because it is not necessary to hold 
that the appointment is iPcgal in order to maintain the principle that the 
party who, having accepted .he uillce of trustee, which, unless uthcruise 
provided for by the trust, must he performed gratuitously, accepts another 
office inconsistent with that of trustee, shall not be permitted to derive any 
cmilumcnt out of the trust property in respect of such employment. That 
the o.'fice of trustee and of factor or cashier to the property are inconsistent, 
cannot be disputed. If the execution of the trust requires such appoint¬ 
ment, it becomes the duty of the trustee to exercise his discretion and 
judgment in the selection of the officers, and his vigilant superintendence 
.-of their proceedings when appointed ; all which is lust the trust, when a 
trustee is appointed to the execution of those duties ; therefore the Courts 
of Equity in England, in such cases, refuse to the trustee .any remunera¬ 
tion which would come to others from the appointment; which produces 
the salut.ary effect of deterring trustees from making such uppointinents 
when not actually required, and when such necessity exists, preserves to 
the trust the superintendence and control of the trustees over the officer 
they may appoint. I should be so*ry to give any sanction to a contrary 
practice in Scotland. Tliere can be no reason for any difference in the 
rule upon ibis subject in the two countries. The benefit of the rule as 
acted upon in England is not disputed ; and as there is no decision to the 
contrary, there cannot he any reason for sanctioning a contrary rule in Scot¬ 
land.” I confess that I have not been able quite so clearly to sec, or so 
strongly to approve, the policy of the rule. Trusts may be very properly 
considered as matters of honor and kindness, and of a conscientious desire 
to^lfl the wishes and objects of friends and relatives. Hut the duties 
and responsibilities of the office of a trustee are sufficiently onerous and 
perplexing in themselves; and mistakes, even of the most innocent nature, 
are sometimes visited with severe consequences. Nor can any ono re.v 
sonably expect any trustee to devote his time or services to a very watch¬ 
ful care of the interests of others, when there is no remuneration for his 
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bailee, liable only for gross negligence.^ It would be 
difficult, however, to aferm, that Com ts of Equity do, in 
fact, always limit the responsibility of trustees, or mea¬ 
sure their acts, by such a rule.^ 

§ 1269. In respect to the preservation and care of 
trust property, it has been said that a trustee is to keep 
it, as he keeps his own. And, therefore, if he is robbed 
of money, belonging to his ctdid qiie trust, without his 
own default or negligence, (or, perhaps, strictly speak¬ 
ing, without his own gross default or negligence,)® he 
will not be chargeable. He is even allowed in Equity 
to establish, by his own oath, the amount so lostfor 
he cannot possibly, in oidinary cases, have any other 
proofs So, if he should deposit the money with a 
banker in good credit, to remit it to the proper place 
by a bill, drawn by a person in due credit, and the 


services, and thnre must often be a positive loss to himself, m withdrawing 
from his own concerns some of his own valuable time. To say that no 
one is obliged to take upon himself the duty of a trustee, is in i v.ide, and 
not to answer the objection. The policy of the law ought to be such as 
to induce hoiiorahle men, without a sacrifice of their pri\ate interest, to 
accept the oPico , and to take away the temptation to abu'^e the trust, for 
mere selfish purposes, as the only indemnity for services of an important 
and anxious nature. The \ery ciicuinstanee, that trustees now often 
stipul itp for a compcnsiiion before accepting the oflicc, and that Courts of 
Equity now siiiclion such an allowance, is a distinct proof that the rule 
dues not work well, and is felt to be inconvenient or uiireasonaldc in prac- 
tiee. The rule to disallow compensation to trustees has not bcpii geiieially 
adopted tn America. See Meacham v. Sterne, 0 Paige, o'JD, Barrel 
r. Joy, Ifi M iss. 11. 23; Dewey e. Allen, 1 Pick. 147. 

1 Slory on Bulments, ^ 173, 171, 2,Fonbl Eq. 11.2, ch. 7, § 1, note (i). 
See also Dig. Lih. 20, tit. 7,1. 7, ^ 2. 

2 See Short t>. Waller, 0 llcavan, R. 407. 

3 Story on Bailments, § 171, 183. 

^ Morlcy i>. Morley, 2 Uli. Cas 2, Knight v. Loid PIimouth, J Atk. 
180, S. C. 1 Dick. U. 120, 127, Jones e. Lewis, 2 Vts. 210, 2 Ponbl. 
Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 1. , 
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banker, or drawer of the bill, should become bankrupt, 
be w’ould not be responsible.^ "^Tlie rule, in all cases 
of this sort, is, that, where a trustee acts by other hands, 
either from necessity, or conformably to the common 
usage of mankind, he is not to be made answerable for 
losses.2 


1 Knight V. Lord Plymouth, 3 Atk. 480 ; Jones v. Lewis, 2 Ves. 240, 
211; Kowih r. IloXvell, 3 Yes. 504 ; Massey w. JIanner, 4 Madd. K. 416, 
417; Ex parte Belchier & Parsons, Ambler, 11. 219, and Mr. Blunt’s 
note (4j; Adams v. C'laxton, 6 Yes*. 226 ; 2 Foiibl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 4. 

■- E\ parte Belchier r. Parsons, Ambl. R. 01!). The same rule applies 
hero as in cases of personal representatives of a deceased parly, who are 
treated as trustees. In Clough r. Bond, 3 Mylne & Craig, 490, 496, Lord 
Cuttenham, speaking on th; subject, said: It will be found to be the 
result of all the best authoi.ties upon the subject, that, althongh a per¬ 
sona' representative, acting strictly within the hue of his duty, and exer- 
c^ng reasonable care and diligence, will not be responsible for the failure 
or depreciation of the fund, in which any pait of the estate may be 
invested, or for the insolvency or misconduct of any person, who m.iy have 
possessed it; yet, if that line of duly ho not strictly pursued, and any part 
of the property be invested by such personal representative in funds 
or upon sucuiiMes not authorized, or be put within the contiol of persons, 
who ought not to be intrusted with it, and a loss be tliereby eventually 
sustained, such personal representative will be liable to make it good, 
however unexpected the result, however little likely to arise from the 
course adopted, and however fiec such conduct may have been fioin any 
improper motive. Thus, if he omit to sell propcily, when it ought to be 
sold, and it be afterwards lost without any fault of his, be is litilile; Phil¬ 
lips V. Phillips, (2 Frecm. Ch. Ca. II) ; or if be leave money due upon 
personal security, which, though good at the time, afterwards tails. 
Powell r. Evans, (5 Yes. 839) ; Tebhs t>. Carpenter, (I Madd. 290.) And 
the case is stronger, if lie be himself the author of the improper invest¬ 
ment, as upon personal security, or an unauthorized fund. TJius, ho is 
not liable upon a proper investment in the *3 per cents., for a loss occa¬ 
sioned by the fluctuations of that fund ; Peat e. Crane (2 Dick. 499, note,) 
but he is fur the fluctuations of an]( unauthorized fund ; llancuin e. Allen 
(2 Dick. 498); Howe o. Earl of Dartmouth (7 Ves. 137; see p. LW.) 
So, when the loss arises from the dishonesty or failure of any one, to 
whom the possession of [lart of the estate lias been intrusted. Necessity, 
which includes the regular course of business in administering the pro¬ 
perty, will, in Equity, exonerate the personal representative. But if, 
without such necessity, he be instrumental in giving to the person failing 
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§ 1270. In all cases, however, in which g, trustee 
places money in the hands of a hanker, he should take 
care to keep it separate, and not mix it with his own in 
a common account; for, if ho should so mix it, he would 
he deemed to have treated the whole as his own; and 
ho would ho held liable to the cchtui quo ti list for any 
loss sustained hy the banker’s insolvency.^ 

§ 1271. In respect to the manner of managing funds, 
and laying out money on securities, and even in respect 
to allowing trust money to remain in the hands of 
debtors, considerable strictness is required hy the rules 
of Courts of Equity. It has been remarked by Lord 
Hardwicke, that thc'ic rules should not be laid down 
with a strictness to strike terror into mankind, acting 
for the benefit of others, and not for their own ; ® and 
that, as a tru&t is an office necessary in the concerns 
between man and man, and wdiich, if faithfully dis¬ 
charged, is attended with no small degree of trouble 
and anxiety, it is an act of great kindness in any one 
to accept it. To add hazard or risk to that trouble, and 
'to subject a trustee to loss, which ho could not foresee, 
and consequently not prevent, w’ould be a manifest 
hardship, and would bo deterring every one from ac¬ 
cepting so necessary an office.^ 


pos'^t'^sion of any part of the property, ho will be liable, although the 
person possessing it he a co-executor or co-administrator. Langford 
V. G.i&rojnc (11 Ves 333), Lord Shipbrook r. Lord Hinchinbrook (11 Ves 
252 , 10 V^cs. 477) ; Underwood v. Ste\ens (I Mer. 712); and see Ilan- 
hury c Kiikbind, 3 Sim. 265; Bruadhurst r. Halguy, 1 Younge & Coll. 
New Jl 10, 28. 

1 R1 i«5sey y. limner, 4 Madd. Ch. R. 410, 417; Freeman ». Fairlie, 

3 Meiiv. R. 29 ; (Clarke v. Tipping, 9 lleavan, 11. 281. 

2 1a parte llelcliicr & PaiMUis, Ambler, 11. 219 , 2 Madd. Ch.Pr. 1112. 

3 Knight V Fail of Plymouth, 1 Dick. R. 120, 127 ; S. C. 3 Atk. IW); 
2 Madd. ('ll I'r. Ill; Powell v. K\ans, 5 Ves. 813 ; Thompson e Brown, 

4 Johns. Ch. R. 029. 
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§ 1272. There is manifest good sense in these re¬ 
marks. Bat it would he difficult to affirm that the 
rules of Courts of Equity have always proceeded upon 
so broad and liberal a basis. The true result of the' con¬ 
siderations here suggested, would seem to be, that, 
where a trustee has acted with good faith in the exer¬ 
cise of a fair discretion, and in the same manner as he 
would ordinarily do in regard to his own property, he 
ought not to be held responsible for any losses accruing 
in the management of the trust property..* On the con¬ 
trary, Courts of Equity have laid down some artificial 
rules for the exercise of the discretion of trustees, which 
import (to say the least) extraordinary diligence and 
vigilance in the management of the trust property. 

§ 1273. Thus,' for example, if a trustee should lay 
OLt trust funds in any stock in which a Court of Equity 
itself is not in the habit of directing funds in its own 
possession to be laid out, although there should be no 
7uala files ; yet, if the stock should fall in value, he 
would be held responsible for the loss.® In other 
words, a Court of Equity will, in such cases, require, 
that a trustee should act with all the scrupulous circum¬ 
spection, caution, and wisdom, wdth which the Court 
itself, from its long experience and supeijior means of 
information is accustomed to act; a doctrine, certainly, 
somewhat perilous to trustees, and startling to unin¬ 
structed minds. It is, to adopt the language of Lord 


1 See Hart v. Ten Eyck, 8 Johns. Ch, II. 7G ; Thompson v. Brown, 4 
Johns. Ch. R. 61U, G20. 

3 Hancom v. Allen, 8 Dick. 498; Trafford v. Boehm, 3 Atk. 444 ; 
Adye o. Feuilleteau, 8 Dick. R. 499, note ; S. C. 1 Cox, 81 ; Peat v. 
Crane, 2 Dick. 449, note. See also Jackson v. Jackson, 1 Atk. 51.3; 
Knight V. Earl of Plymouth, 1 Dick. R. 18(i, 127; Holland r. Ilughea, 
16 Ves. 114; Fyler v. Fyler, 3 Beavan, R. 550. 
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Bacon, substituting for the private conscience of the 
trustee, the general conscience of the realm, which is 
Chancery.”' 

§ 1273 a. If trustees are directed to invest trust- 
money in Government or other securities, or real se¬ 
curity, and they do neither, they are responsible, at 
the option of the cesluis que trust, either for the money, 
or the stock which might have been purchased there¬ 
with at the time when the investment ought to have 
been made.® 

1274. So, if a trustee should invest trust-money 
in mere personal securities, however unexceptionable 
they might seem to bo, in case of any loss by the in¬ 
solvency of the borrower, he would be held respon¬ 
sible ; fbis in all cases of this sort. Courts of Equity 
require security to be taken on real estate, or on some 
other thing of permanent value.® Nay, it will be at the 
peril of the trustee, if trust-money comes to his hands, 
(such as a debt due from a third person,) to suffer it to 
remain upon the mere personal credit of the debtor, 
although the testator, who created the trust, had left it 


* Ilacun on Uses, by Rowe, p. 10. 

^ Watts r. Girdleslone, G lieavan, R. 188, 190 ; Ante, ^ 1262. See the 
Jurist, vol. 1), (1815,) p. 227. 

3 Ailye V. Fciiillcteau, 1 Cos, R. 21; Ryder v. Bickerlon, 3 Swanst. 
R. 60; S. C. 1 Eden, R. 140, note, and Mr. Eden’s note (a,) p. 150; 
Holmes V. Bring, 2 Cox, R. 1; Wilkes r. Steward, Cooper, Eq. R. 6. 
Even the bund of several persons is not distinguished from the bond of 
one person. “ It was never heard of,” (said Lord Kenyon, Master of the 
Rolls,) “ that a trustee could lend an infant’s money on private security. 
This is a rule that should be rung in the cars of every person who acts in 
the character of a trustee ; fur an act may very probably be done with the 
best and honestest intention ; yet no rule in a Court of Jlquity is so well 
established as this.” Holmes o. Bring, 2 Cox, R. 1, 2. Lord Mortbing- 
ton, in Harden y. Parsons, (1 Eden, R. 148,) laid down a much more limit¬ 
ed doctrine, and held, that ^ letting of money, on personal security, was 
EQ. JUK. — VOL. 11. 62 
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in that very state.^ The principle is even carried fur¬ 
ther; and, in cases of personal, security taken by a 
trustee, he is made responsible for all deficiencies, and 
is also chargeable for all profits, if any are made. So 
that he acquires a double responsibility, although, in 
such cases, he may have acted with entire good faith, 
in the exercise of what he supposed to be a sound dis¬ 
cretion.® 

§ 1275. In* relation to trust-property, it is the duty 
of the trustee, whether it be real estate, or be personal 
estate, to defend the title at law, in case of any suit 
being brought respecting it; to give notice, if it may 
be useful and practicable, of such suit to his cestui que 
trust; to prevent any waste, or delay, or injury to the 


not, per 5e, gross negligence, and a breach of trust; and that other cir¬ 
cumstances must b& shown to charge the trustee. He said : “ It is agreed 
that there is no text-writer that lays down the rule, nor any case which 
establishes it. If so, we must resort to the inquiry into the nature of the 
office and duty of a trustee, as considered in a Court of Equity. No man 
can require, or with reason expect a trustee to manage his property with 
the same care and discretion that he would his own. Therefore, the touch¬ 
stone, by which such cases are to be tried, is, whether the trustee has been 
guilty of a breach of trust or not. If ho has been guilty of gross negli¬ 
gence, it is as bad, in its consequences, as fraud; and is a breach of trust. 
The lending of trust-money on a note is not a breach of trust, without 
other circumstances, crassw ncgligmtm.^' Hut the latter cases have en¬ 
tirely overthrown this doctrine, however reasonable it may seem to be. 
Ibid., Mr. Eden’s note (a). See also Walker v. Symonds, 3 Swansl. 11. 
02, 63; Mr. Chancellor Kent, in Smith v. Smith, 4 Johns. Cli. R. 281; 
441, seemed inclined to adopt the doctrine of Lord Northington, and to 
think the modern English rule, as to lending money on personal security, 
too strict. 

1 Lowson y. Copeland, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 156, and Mr. Belt’s note ; Powell 
V. Evans, 5 Ves, 844; Tibbs v. Carpenter, 1 Madd. R. 2U0. 

3 Adye V. Feuilleteau, 3 Swanst. R. 84,note ; S.C. 1 Cox, R. 31, See 
Holmes V. Dring, 2 Cox, R. 1. 
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trust-property; to keep regular accounts;i to aflford 
accurate information to the cesiid qm trust of the dispo¬ 
sition of the trust-property; and, if he has not all the 
proper information, to seek for it, and, if practicable, to 
obtain it.® Finally; he is to act in “relation to the 
trust-property with reasonable diligence; and, in cases 
of a joint-trust, he must exercise due caution and vigi¬ 
lance in respect to the approval of, and acquiescence in, 
the acts of his co-trustees; for, if he should deliver 
over the whole management to the others, and betray 
supine indifference, or gross negligence, in regard to the 
interests of the mini que trust, he will be held respon¬ 
sible.® 

§ 1276. These remarks apply to the ordinary q^se of 
a trustee, having a general discretion, and exercising 
his powers without any special directions. But where 
special directions are given by the instrument creating 
the trust, or special duties are imposed upon the trustee, 
he must follow out the objects and intentions of the 
parties faithfully, and bo vigilant in the discharge of his 
duties. There are, necessarily, many incidental duties 
and authorities, belonging to almost every trust, which 
are not expressed. But these are to be as steadily 
acted upon and executed, as if they were expressed. It 
would be impossible, in a work like the present, to 
make even a general enumeration of these incidental 
duties and authorities of a trustee; as they must 


^ Freoman v. Fairlic, 3 Meriv. R. 29, 41; Pearse v. Green, 1 Jac. & 
Walk. 135, 140; Adams v. Clifton, 1 Russ. R. 297. 

’ 2 Walker i'. Syiiiunds, 3 Swanst. R. 58, 73. 

^ Oliver v. Court, 84.’rice, R. 127 ; Post, ^ 1280. 
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always depend upon the peculiar objects and structure 
of the trust.^ 

§ 1277. In regard to interest upon trust funds^ the 
general rule is, that, if. a trustee* has made interest 
upon those funds, or ought to have, invested them so as 
to yield interest, he shall, in each case, be chargeable 
with the payment of inteiest® In some cases. Courts 
of Equity will even direct annual or other rests to be 
made; the effect of which will be, to give to the ccdui 
qne Mist the benefit of compound interest. But such 
an interposition requires extraordinary circumstances 
to justify it,® Thus, for example, if a trustee, in mani¬ 
fest violation of his trust, has applied the trust-funds 
to hi^ own benefit and profit in trade; or has sold out 
the trust stock, and applied the proceeds to his own 
use; or has conducted himself fraudulently in the 
management of the trust-funds; or has wilfully refused 
to follow the positive directions of the instrument, cre¬ 
ating the trust, as to investments; in these, and the 
like cases. Courts of Equity will apply the rule of 


1 The works of Mr. Ilampson and Mr. Willis, on the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities of trustees, contain an enumeration of many particulars. In all 
cases of doubt, it is best to act under the direction of a Court of Equity ; 
which trustees at all times have a right to ask. See Mitf. Eq. PI. by 
Jeremy, 133, 134 ; Leech v. Leech, 1 Ch. Cas. 249. 

2 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, $ 6, note (p) ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, 
Pt. 2, ch. 5, p. 543, 514; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 1, § 3, p. 145, 
146; Dunscorab v. Dunscorab, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 508; Manning v. Manning, 
Id. 527; Schieffelin v. Stewart, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 620. 

3 Raphael w. Boehm, 11 Ves. 91; S. C. 13 Ves. 407, 590; SchicflTelin 
V. Stewart, Johns. Ch. R. G20; Evertson v. Tappen, 5 Johns. Ch. R. 497, 
517; Dornford v. Dornford, 12 Ves. 127; Connecticut v. Jackson, 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 13; Foster v. Foster, 2 Bro. Ch. 016 ; Davis v. May, 10 Yes. 383; 
Sevier ». Greenway, 19 Ves. 413; Webber v. Hunt, 1 Madd. R. 13; 
Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Ft. 2, ch. 5, p. 545; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 114, 
115. 
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annual or 8emi*annual rests^ !f it will be most for the 
benefit of the cestui trust} The true rule in Equity 
in such cases is^ to take care that all the gain shall 
go to the cestui que trust} 

§ 1278. The object of this whole doctrine is, to com¬ 
pensate the cestid que trusty and to place him in the same 
situation as if the trustee had faithfully performed his 
own proper duty. It has even a larger and more com¬ 
prehensive aim, founded in public policy, which is to 
secure fidelity by removing temptation, and by keep¬ 
ing alive a sense of personal interest and personal 
responsibility.® It seems, however, to have been of a 
comparatively late introduction into Equity Jurispru¬ 
dence ( and probably was little known in England at 
an earlier period than the reign of Charles the Second.^ 

§ 1279. The Roman Law acted with the same pro¬ 
tective wisdom and foresight. In that law, if a guar¬ 
dian, or other trustee, was guilty of negligence in 
sulTering the money of his ward to remain idle, he was 
chargeable, at least, with the ordinary interest. Quod 
si pecurda mamisut in ralionibus pupilliy prccstandimiy quod 
horn fide pcrcepisscty avt pcrcipcre potuissciy sed foenori 
dare, cum potuisset, neglcmsset; cum id, quod ah alio dchi- 
tore nomine usurarum cum soide daiur, ci, qui accipit, totum 
sorlis vice fungitur, vcl fungi dehet} But where the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Schieflehn v. Stewart, 1 Johns. Ch. R.620, 624, 625; 2 Fonbl. Kq. 

2, ch. 7, ^ 6, note {p) ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 3, Pt. 2, ch. 5, p. 543, 
544; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 25. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid.; Ratcliifo r. Graves, 1 Vern. R. 19G, 197; S. C. 2 Ch. Cas. 
152. 

3 Dig. Lib. 26, tit. 7, 1. 58, ^ 1; Id. 1. 7, ^ 3, 4; Dunscomb r. Duns- 
comb, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 510, 511, 1 Doraat, B. 2, tit. 1, $ 3, art. 22,27; 
Pothier, Pand. Lib. 27, tit. 3, n. 45 to 61. 

62* 
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guardian, or other trustee, went beyond the point of 
mere negligence, and was guilty of a gross abuse of 
his trust, the Roman Law sometimes inflicted upon him 
a grievous interest, in the nature of a compound inte¬ 
rest, but often greatly exceeding it.^ Quoniam, tibi quis 
ejiis pccunianii cxijus iutehm negotiave administrat, mit Mor 
jgislratiis mmicipiipublicam in iistis suos convcrlit, maximas 
usvras prwslat. Sed istius diversa cmsa est, qid non sihi 
sumsit cx administratwne ntimmos, scd ah aniico accepit, et 
ante ncgdiormn admimlralmnem. Nam de qtiibtis eon- 
stitidum est {cim grcduUam ceiie integram ct ahstinentem 
Omni lucro pmstare fidem debcrent) liccnlia, qud videntur 
ahuti, maximis iistiris, vice cvjusdam pcence, siihjiciunttir? 

§ 1280. In cases vvherc there are several trustees, 
the point has often arisen, how far they are to be 
deemed responsible for the acts of each other. The 
general rule is, that they are responsible only for their 
own acts, and not for the acts of each other, unless 
they have made some agreement, by which they have 
expressly agreed to be bound for each other; or they 
have, by their own voluntary cooperation or conniv¬ 
ance, enabled one or more to accomplish some known 
object in violation of the trust.® And the mere fact, 
that trustees, who arc authorized to sell lands for 
money, or to receive money, jointly execute a receipt 
therefor to the party who is debtor or purchaser, will 
not ordinarily make either liable, except for so much 


1 See Pothier, Pand. Lib. 27, tit. 3, n. 47; 1 Domat, B. 5, tit. 5, § 1, 
art. 14. 

3 Dig:. Lib. 3, tit. 5, 1. 38. See also Dig. Lib. 26, tit. 7,1. 7, ^ 4 to 10; 
Cod. Lib. 5, tit. 56 ; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 3, tit. 5, n. 43; 2 Voct ad Pand. 
Lib. 26, tit. 7, ^ 9; Schielfelin v. Stewart, 1 Johns. Ch. K. 028, 629. 

3 Ante, $ 1275; Taylor v. Roberts, 3 Alab. R. N. S. 83. 
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of the money rs has been received by him; although, 
ordinarily, in the case of executors, it would be differ¬ 
ent The reasons assigned for the doctrine and the 
difference are as follows. Trustees have all equal 
power, interest, and authority, and cannot act sepa¬ 
rately, as executors may ; but must join, both in con¬ 
veyances and receipt For one trustee cannot sell 
without the other; or make a claim to reeeivo fnore of 
the eonsideration money, or to be more a trustee than 
the other. It would, therefore, be against natural jus¬ 
tice to charge them (seeing they are thus compellable, 
either not to act^t all or to act together) with each 
other’s receipts, unless there be some default or negli¬ 
gence on their own part, independent of joining in such 
receipt.^ 

1280 a. But it is otherwise with regard to execu¬ 
tors; for where there are two executors, it is clear that ’ 
each has a several right to receive the debts due to the 
estate, and .all other assets which shall come to his 
hands; and he is, consequently, solely responsible for 
the assets which he receives. They are, therefore, not 
compellable to join in receipts; and each is competent, 
by his own separate receipt, to discharge any debtor to 
the estate. If, then, they join in a receipt, it is their 
own voluntary act, and equivalent to an admission of 
their willingness to be jointly accountable for the 
moneyIt follows, a fortiori^ that, if one executor, 


^ 2 Fonbl. Kq. B. 2, ch. 7,5 ; Fellows v. Mitchell, 1 P. Will 83, and Mr. 
Cox’s note (1); Churchill t>. Lady Hobson, 1 P. Will. 241, and Mr. Cox’s 
note (1); Leigh t*. Barry, 3 Aik. 581; Ex parlo Bclchicr v. Parsons, 
Ambler, 219, and Mr. Blunt’s note. See Hulrae v. IIuline,2 Myine & Keen, 
682. 

^ Ibid. ; Murrell v. Cox, 2 Vern. 570 , Aplyn r. Brewer, Prtc. Ch. 173; 
Moses V. Levi, 3 Younge & Coll. 359, 307. 
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after receiving the assets, voluntarily pays them over 
to the other executor, he becomes responsible for the 
due application and administration of those assets by 
the other executor^ So, if one executor knows that 
the assets received by the other executor are not ap¬ 
plied according to the trusts of the will, or in a due 
course of administration, ard he stands by 'and acqui¬ 
esces in it, or suffers the assets to be wasted by such 
executor, without any effort to require or compel a due 
execution of the trusts and a due application of the 
assets, in the course of the administration thereof; he 
will be held liable for any waste oii misapplication of 
such assets.^ It will be otherwise, however, if one exe- 


^ Edmonds v. Crenshaw, 14 Peters, R. 160. — On this occasion Mr. 
Justice M’Lean, in delivering the opinion of the Court, said: “Where 
there are two executors in a will, it is clear, that each has a right to 
receive the debts due to the estate, and ail other assets, which shall come 
into his hands; and he is responsible fur the assets he receives. This 
responsibility results from the right to receive, and the nature of the trust; 
and how can he discharge himself from this responsibility ? In this case the 
defendant has attempted to discharge himself from responsibility by paying 
over the assets received by him to his co-cxecutor. But such payment can¬ 
not discharge him. Having received tlie assets in his capacity of executor, 
he is bound to account for the same; and he must show that he has made 
the investment required by ihe will, or in some other mode, and, in con¬ 
formity with the trust, has ap])lied the funds. One executor, having 
received funds, cannot exonerate himself, and shift the trust to his co-cx¬ 
ecutor, by paying over to him the sums received. Each executor has a 
right to receive the debts due to the estate, and discharge the debtors; but 
this rule does not apply as between the executors. They stand upon equal 
ground, having equal rights, and the same responsibilities. They are not 
liable to each other, but each is liable to the cestuis <fue trust, to tho full 
extent of the funds he receives. Douglass v. Satterlec, 11 Johns. 10; 
Fairfax’s Executors v. Fairfax, 5 Cranch. 19 .” 

^ Clark Vt Clark, 8 Paige, R. 152 ; Williams v. Nixon, 2 Beavan, R. 
472. — In this last case, Lord Langdale said: “There can bo no doubt, 
that, if an executor knows that the moneys received by his co-cxecutor 
are nut'applied according to the trusts of the will, and stands by and- 
acquiesces in it, without doing ;iny thing on his part to procure the duo 
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cufbr has no knowkdgo of the receipt, or misapplica¬ 
tion, or waste, of the assets by the other.* 


execation of the -trusts, he vrill, in respect of that negligence, be himself 
charged with the loss; but in cases of this kind it is alwayc to be observed, 
that the testator himself, having invested certain persons with the character 
of executors, has trusted them to the extent to which the law allows them 
to act as executors; and in that character each has a separate right of 
receiving and of giving discharges for the property of the testator. In this 
particular case the testator, having money in the funds, and other property 
to a considerable amount, directed certain annuities to be paid, and be* 
queathed his residuary, estate in the mode stated. Both executors proved 
the will, and thereupon each of them became entitled to receive the pro¬ 
perty. One of them did receive the property — the dividends upon the 
stocks and funds, and the other personal estate. If Mr. Nixon knew that 
his co-executor was misapplying the moneys thus received, and acqui¬ 
esced in it, he became himself liable ; because ho was a witness and an 
acquiescing party to the misapplication or breach of trust; but if he was 
not aware of tho misapplication, I know of no case in which the Court 
has gone the length of saying, that an executor shall be held personally 
answerable for sttfnding by and permitting his co-executor to do that, 
which, for any thing he knows to the contrary, was a performance of the 
trusts of the will. In this case it is clear, Mr. Nixon must have known 
there was stock in the funds. Ho might have known, that the dividends, 
arising from stock, were from time to time received by Mr. Mills; 
knowing that lie might, nevertheless, have full rcasori to believe that they 
were duly applied, according to the trusts and directions of the will, in 
satisfaction of the annuities, or of the rent of the leasehold estates pos¬ 
sessed by the testator at his death, and which was payable out of the 
whole estate. The argument for the plaintiffs proceeds upon this, that 
you are to impute to Mr. Nixon a knowledge of all that he might have 
known. It is said, he proved the will, and must, therefore, have known 
its contents, and what was to be done .in pursuance of the trusts ; this is a 
presumption, which I think the law itself will draw, and he must, there¬ 
fore, be taken to have known the contents of the will; then it is argued, 
that, on proving the will, he was bound to make a statement upon oath 
respecting the value of the property, and therefore became acquainted with 
the particulars. He might have had some knowledge of it, to the limited 
extent which can he known on such occasions; but I cannot impute to 
him a knowledge of the exact state or amount of the properly, or of the 
claims upon it, or tho clear amount of the balance in the hands of iiis co- 
executor. I certainly do not recollect any case, in which ilie principle 


• Ibid. 
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' '* 1 

§ 1281. The propriety of the doctrine, which, in 

favor of trustees, makes them liable only for their own 
acts and receipts, has never been questioned; and, in¬ 
deed, stands upon principles of general justice. It has 
been well said, that it seems to be substantial injustice, 
to decree a man to answer for money, which he did not 
receive, at the same time, that the charge upon him, 
by his joining in the receipt, is but notional.* There 
is a good deal more question as to the distinction, 
which is made unfavorably in regard to executors. In 
truth, upon general reasoning, it seems difficult to 
maintain its sound policy, or practical convenience, or 
intrinsic equity. It has on this account been some¬ 
times struggled against. But it is now finally esta¬ 
blished, as a general rule, in the Equity Jurisprudence 
ot England, although, perhaps, not universally in that 
of America.** 


has been carried to the extent to which it has been here pressed ; and 
if, in this case, I were to charge ]\Ir. Nixon generally with all the assets 
received by his co-cxecutor, I must, in every other case, say, that an exe¬ 
cutor, who does not personally act, and who, having no reason to suspect 
any misapplication by his co-executor, permits him to act alone, is liable 
for every misapplication committed by his co-exccutor; I do not think I 
can lay down any such rule.” Post, ^ 1283, 1284. 

1 Lord Cowper, in Fellows v. Mitchell, 1 P. Will. 83. 

2 3 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, ch. 7, ^ 5, and note (0 ; Mr. Cox’s note (1) to Fel¬ 
lows V. Mitchell, 1 P. Will. 83, and to Churchillo. Lady Hobson, 1P. Will. 
241, and Mr. Eldon’s note to Westley v. Clarke, 1 Eden, R. 360; 
Murrell v. Cox, 2 Vern. 570.—Lord Harcourt struggled against it in 
Churchill w.Lady Hobson, 1 P. Will. 241. In Westley v. Clarke, (I Eden, 
B. 357,) Lord Northington shook it to its very foundation. His Lordship 
there said : “ This bill is brought by a legatee to charge two executors 
with assets not actually received by them ; but for which they had given 
a receipt; and by that, as the plaintiiTs insist, made themselves liablu for 
the actual receipt of the money by the third. And the claim is founded 
on this: — That it is a general rule in this Court, that, if executors join in 
a receipt, they make themselves all liable in solido, because it is an unne- 
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S 1282. But, although the general rule, in regard to 
trustees, is, that they shall be liable only for their own 
acts and receipts ; yet some nice distinctions have been 
indulged by Courts of Equity, which require notice in 
this place. Thus, for example, it has been said, that 


cessary act, as each executor has an absolute power over the personal 
assets and rights of the testator. And that the contrary rule holds with 
respect to trustees; that they are not answerable for joint receipt, each 
in soMo, but only in proportion to what they actually receive. But, 
though there are distinctions in the books concerning the acts of trustees 
and those of executors, according to the cases cited for that purpose ; yet 
those distinctions seem not to be taken with precision, sufficient to esta¬ 
blish a general rule; for a joint receipt will charge trustees in solido each, 
if there is no other proof of the receipt of the money. As, if a mort¬ 
gage is devised in trust to three trustees, and the mortgagor, with his 
witness meets them to pay it off; the money is laid on the table, and the 
mortgagor, having obtained a reconveyance and receipt for his- money, 
withdraws, each trustee is answerable in solido. On the contrary, in the 
case of Churchill v. Hobson, where executors gave a joint receipt, only one 
was held halile. And this authority, which is not an exception of any 
particular case, but an exception grounded on circumstances, shows there 
is no such rule. So that the rule seems to amount to no more than that 
a joint receipt given by executors is a stronger proof, that they actually 
joined in the receipt; because generally they have no oce.'ision to join for 
conformity. But if it appears plainly, that one executor only received, 
and discharged the estate indebted, and assigned the security, and the 
others joined afterwards, without any reason, and without being in a capa¬ 
city to control the act of their co-executor, either before or after that act 
was dune, wliat grounds h.is any Court in conscience to charge himl 
Equity arises out of a modification of acts, where a very minnte circum¬ 
stance may make a case equitable or iniquitous. And, though former 
authorities may and ought to bind the determination of subsequent cases 
with respect to rights, as in i4ie right of curtesy or dower; yet, there can be 
no rule for the future determination of this Court concerning the acts of 
men.”— Lord Alvanley admitted the rule with great reluctance, in Hovey 
V. Blakeman, (4 Yes. 607, 608,) insisting that it was not conclusive; and 
his remarks have great cogency and clearness. But it is now eslahlished by 
what must bo deemed overruling authority. See Sadler u. Hobbs, 2 Bro. 
Ch. 11. 114 ; Scarfield v. Howes, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 94, 95; Clnanibers v. Min- 
chin, 7 Yes. 197 to 199, (in which Lord Eldon vindicated the rule against 
the objections taken to it); Brice v. Stokes, «11 Yes. 334; Doyle o. Blake, 
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where they join in a receipt for money, and it is not 
distinguishable on the face of the receipt, or by other 
proper proofs, how much has been received by one, and 
how much by the other trustee, it is reasonable to 
charge each with the whole.» The case has been 
likened to that of a man wilfully mixing his own corn 
or money with that* of another, where he who has 
made the difficulty shall no^ be permitted to avail 
himself of it; but> if there is any loss, he shall bear it 
himself.^ 

§ 1288. Perhaps the truest exposition of the prin¬ 
ciple, which ought in justice to regulate every case of 


2 Sci.. & Lefr. 219; Jov v. Campbell, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 341; Shipbrook v. 
Ijo. J Hinchinbrook, 16 Ves. 477,479, 480. In the recent case of Moses e. 
Levi, r Younge & Coll. 359, 367, Mr. Baron Alderson affirmed the rule, 
and held, that one executor, who had paid over money to his co-executor, 
for the purpose of paying the same to residuary legatees, was guilty of 
negligence, and, therefore, liable for the misapplication of the money by 
the co-cxecutoi. He then added; “If the case stood on this ground 
alone, it appears to me tliat it would come within the principle of Lord 
Shipbrook v. Lord Hinchinbrook, (11 Vcs. 252,) Underwood e, Stevens, 
(1 Meriv. R. 712,) and Langford o. Gascoyne, (11 Yes. 333,) in which it 
is laid down generally, that if an executor permits his co-executor to 
obtain possesbion of money, uhich lie had at any time in his own posses¬ 
sion, and afterwards the cu-exccutor misapplies the money, both executors 
are personally responsible. And that it would not fall within the case of 
Bacon v. Bacon, (5 Yes. 3.31,) and tiiat class of cases in wiiich it w'as held, 
that ihe executor shall bo allowed the benefit of what he has handed over 
to his co-executor, in the due and ordinary course of the a'dminislration of 
the testator's estate.”' Mr. Chancellor Ken*, iu his reasoning in Moneil 
V. Monell, (5 Johns. Ch. R. 283,) so far as it goes, seems to repel the 
distinction between trustees and executors. Sec also Manahan v. Gibbons, 
19 Johns. R. 427,440; Sutherland v. Brush, 7 Johns. Ch. R. 22, 23; 
Crosse V. Smith, 7 East, R. 256, 257. 

1 Fellows V. Mitchell, 1 P. Will. 83; S. C. 2 Vern. 604, 515; 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 5. 

3 Ibid.; Hart v. Ten Eyck, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 108 ; Mumford v. Murray, 
6 Johns. Ch. R. 1, 16. 
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thi|*S 0 Tt, whether it be the case of executors or of 
guardianS; or of trustees, is that which has been 
adopted by a learned Equity Judge in our own country. 
It is, that, if two executors, guardians, or trustees, join 
in a receipt for trust-money, it is prima faciei although 
not absolutely conclusive evidence, that the money 
came to the hands of both. But either of them may 
show, by satisfactory proof, that his joining in the re¬ 
ceipt was necessary, or merely formal, and that the 
money was, in fact, all received by his companion. 
And, without such satisfactory proof, he ought to be 
held jointly liable to account to the cestui que tmst for 
the money, upon the fiir implication, resulting from his 
acts, that he did not intend to exclude a joint responsi¬ 
bility.^ But, wherever either a trustee, or an executor, 
by his own negligence or laches, suffers his co-tfustee 
or co-executor, to receive and waste the trust-fund or 
assets of the testator, when he has the means of pre¬ 
venting such receipt and waste, by the exercise of rea¬ 
sonable care and diligence; then, and in such a case, 
such trustee or executor will be held personally respon¬ 
sible for the loss occasioned by such receipt and waste 
of his co-trustee or, co-executor.^ 

§ 1283 a. The mere appointment by the trustees of 
one of them to be the factor of the others for the pro¬ 
perty, is not of itself such a breach of trust, as subjects 


^ Monell V. Monell, 5 Johns. Cli. R. 296. See also Harvey e. Blake* 
man, 4 Ves. 596; Crosse v. Smith, 7 East, R. 244 ; Scurfield t'. Howes, 
3 Bro. Cli. R. 93, and Mr. Bell’s notes; Westley v. Clavke, 1 Eden, R. 
357 ; Joy v. Campbell, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 341; Sutherland v. Brush, 7 Johns, 
Ch. R. 22. 

^ Clark V. Clark, 8 Paige, R. 152; Ante, § 645 a.; Edmonds v. Cron- 
shaw, 14 Peters, R. 166 ; Williams v. Nixon, 2 Beavan, R. 472 ; Ante, 
^ 1280, 1260 a. 
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the other trustee to all the consequences of it, nor does 
it make them liable as such for permitting the factor 
trustee to retain balances in his hands, unless they are 
thereby guilty of gross negligence. Still, however, by 
the appointment of such trustee as factor, they become 
liable for his default as agent, although not as trustee, 
in the same way that they would be liable for the de¬ 
faults of any other person whom they might appoint to 
the office.* ' And a trustee, by becoming the factor or 
casjiqjr of the trust-property, does not thereby incur 
any additional liability in respect to its management 
beyond what he was subject to as trustee.^ 

§ 1284. Again: if, by any positive act, direction, or 
agreement, of one Joint executor, guardian, or trustee, 
the'trust-money is paid over, and comes into the hands 
of the other, when it might and should have been other¬ 
wise controlled or secured by both, there, each of them 
will bo held chargeable for the whole.® So, if one trus- 


1 Horne V. Pringle, 8 Clarke & Fin. R. 264, 286, 287, 288, 289. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Gill V. Attorney-General, Ilardres, R. 314; Lord Shipbrook v. Lord 
Ilindiinbrook, 16 Ves. 479,480; Sadler v. Hobbs, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 116; 
Underwood v. Stevens, 1 Meriv. R, 712; Adair ». Shaw, 1 Sch. & Left. 
272; Joy v. Campbell, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 341; Monell v. Monell, 13 Johns. 
Ch. R. 294 to 296; Bone r. Cooke, 1 McClelland, R. 168. It is not easy 
to reconcile the language used in all the cases, as to what acts, directions, 
and omissions of one trustee shall make him chargeable. Lord Redesdale, 
'in Joy V. Campbell (1 Sch. & Left. 341,) states the doctrine thus : “ The 
distinction seems to be this with respect to a mere signing; that, if a re¬ 
ceipt be given for the mere purpose of form, then the signing will not 
charge the person not receiving. But, if it be given under circumstances 
purporting that the money, though not actually received by both execu¬ 
tors, was under the control of both, such a receipt shall charge. And the 
true question, in all those cases, seems to have been. Whether the money 
was under the control of both executors. If it was so considered by the 
person paying the money, then the joining in the receipt by the executor, 
who did not actually receive it, anibunted to a direction to pay his co-execu- 
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tee should wrongfully suffer the other to detain the 
trust-money a long time in his own hands, without 
security; or should lend it to the other on his simple 
note; or should join with the other in lending it to a 
tradesman upon insulEcient security; in all such cases 
he will be deemed liable for any loss.^ A fortwri, one 
trustee will be liable, who has connived at, or been privy 
to, an embezzlement of the trust-money by another; or 
if it is mutually agreed between them that one shall 
have the exclusive management of one part of the trust- 
property, and the other of the other part.® 

§ 1284 a. But here it may be important to take no¬ 
tice of another illustration of the doctrine, that Courts 
of Equity administer their aid only in favor of persons 
who exercise due diligence to enforce their rights, and 


toi; for it could have no other meaning. Pie became responsible for the 
application of the money, just as if he had received it. But this does not 
apply to what is done in the discharge of a necessary duty of the executor; 
for example, an executor, living in London, is to pay debts in Suffolk, and 
remits m<incy to his co-executor to pay these debts. He is considered to 
do tliis of necessity. lie could not transact business without trusting some 
persons; and it would be impossible fur him to discharge his dut>, if he 
is made responsible, where he remitted to a person to whom he would 
have given credit, and would in his own business have remitted money in 
the same way. It would be the same, were one executor in India, and 
. anotlier in England, the assets being in India, but to be applied in ICngland. 
There the co-cxecutor is appointed for the purpose of carrying on such 
transaction ; and the executor is not responsible, for he must remit to 
somebody ; and he cannot be wrong if he remits to the person in whom 
the testator himself reposed confidence.” 

1 Sadler v. Hobbs, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 114 ; Keble v. Thomson, 3 Bro. Ch. 
R. 112; Langston v. Ollivant, Cooper, R. 33 ; CafTrey v. Darby, f> Ves. 
488; Bone v. Cooke, 1 McCleil. R. 168; Brice v. Stokes, 11 Yes. 319; 
Chambers v. Mincbin,? Yes. 197, 198 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2,ch. 7, $ 5, and 
note (h ); Mumfurd v. Murray, 6 Johns. Ch. R. 1, 16. 

2 2 P'onbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, § 5, note (k) and (/); Gill v. Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral, Ilardres, R. 314; Boardman v. Mosmnn, 1 Bro. Ch. R. C8; Bate v.. 
Scales, 14 V'^es. 402; Oliver v. Court, 8 Price, 127. 
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are guilty of no improper acquiescence or delay; upon 
the maxim so often referred to, Vigilaniibtis, non dormi- 
cntibus, ^quitas mhvenit. Hence, if there be a clear 
breach of trust by a trustee; yet, if the cestui qtie trust, 
or beneficiary, has for a long time acquiesced in the 
misconduct of the trustee, with full knowledge of it, a 
Court of Equity will not relieve him; but leave him to 
bear the fruits of his own negligence or infirmity of 
purpose.! 

§ 1285. In cases of a breach of trust, the question has 
arisen. In what light the debt, created by such breach 
of trust is to be viewed; whether it is to be deemed a 
debt by simple contract, and so binding upon the per¬ 
sonal assets only of the trustee, or a debt by specialty. 
At law, so far as any remedy exists there, the debt is 
treated as a simple contract debt, even though the trust 
arises under a deed executed by the'trustees, and con¬ 
tains a clause, that no trustee shall be chargeable or 
accountable for any money arising in execution of the 
trust, except what he shall actually receive, unless there 
bo some correspondent covenant also on the part of the 
trustees. For this is a common clause of indemnity in 
trust deeds; and the true sense of it is, that the trus¬ 
tees shall not be accountable for more than they receive. 
They are, in fact, accountable for what they actually 
receive ; but not accountable as under a covenant.^ 

§ 1286. The rule in Courts of Equity is the same. 
The debt, created by a breach of trust, is there consider¬ 
ed but as a simple contract debt, even although circum¬ 
stances of fraud appear;* unless,indeed, there be some 

1 Broadhorst v. Balgaay, 1 Younge & Coll. New R. 16, 2B to 32. 

3 Bartlett v, Hodgson, 1 T. Rep. 42, 44. 

3 Vernon v. Vawdry, 2 Atk. 119 ; 3 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ I, note 
(b ); 2 Madd. Cb. Pr. J14. 
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acknowledgment of the debt by the trustee under seal. 
But, in cases of this sort, if to specialty creditors ex¬ 
haust the personal assets. Courts of Equity will let a 
simple contract creditor of this sort, equally with other 
simple contract creditors,.stand in the place of the spe- 
lialty creditors, in order to obtain satisfaction out of the 
real estate of the testator.^ 

§ 1287. Courts of Equity will not only hold trustees 
responsible for any misapplication of trust property, and 
any gross negligence or wilful departure from their duty 
in the management of it; but they will go farther, and 
in cases requiring such a remedy, they will remove the 
old trustees, and substitute new ones.® Indeed, the ap¬ 
pointment of new trustees is an ordinary remedy, en¬ 
forced by Courts of Equity in all cases where there is 
a fjiilure of suitable trustees to perform the trust, either 
from accident, or from the refusal of the old trustees to 
act, or from their original or supervenient incapacity to 
act, or from any other cause.® 

§ 1288. The doctrine seems to have been carried so 
far by the Courts, as to remove a joint-trustee from a 
trust, who wished to continue in it, without any direct 
or positive proof of his personal default, upon the mere 
ground that the other co-trustees would not act with 
him j for, in a case where a trust is to be executed, if 
the parties have become so hostile to each other that 
they w'ill not act together, the very danger to the due 
execution of the trust, and the due disposition of the 


‘ Cox V. Ijateman, 2 Ves. 18, 19. 

® January v. Rutherford, 9 Paige, R. 273. 

3 EUiaon v. Ellison, 6 Ves. 663, 664; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 7, ^ 1, 
note {a ); Lake v. Da Lambert, 4 Ves. 592; 2 Madd. Cli. Pr. 133; Millard 
V. Eyre, 2 Ves. jr. 94 ; Buchanan v. Hamilton, 5 Ves. 722 ; Hibbard v. 
^Lambe, Ambler, R. 309 ; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 4 W. 7. 
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trust fund, requires such an interposition to prevent 
irreparable mischief.^ 

§ 1289. But, in cases of positive misconduct, Courts 
of Equity have no difficulty in interposing to remove 
trustees who have abused their trust.^ It is not, indeed, 
every mistake, or neglect of duty, or inaccuracy df 
conduct of trustees, which will induce Courts of Equify 
to adopt such a course.® But the acts or omissions 
must be such as to endanger the trust property, or to 
shf w a want of honesty, or a want of a proper capacity 
to execute the duties, or a want of reasonable fidelity. 

§ 1290. Before concluding the subject of trusts, it 
may be proper to say a few words in regard to such 
trusts as either attach to trust property situate in a 
foreign country, or are properly to be executed in a 
foreign country. The considerations belonging to this 
branch of Equity Jurisprudence, are not, indeed, limited 
to cases of trust; and, therefore, we shall here bring 
them together in one view, as for the most part, they 
are equally applicable to every subject within the reach 
of equitable relief. 

§ 1291. The jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, in re¬ 
gard to trusts, as well as to other things, is not confined 
to cases where the subject-matter is within the. absolute 
reach of the process of the Court, called upon to act 
upon it; so that it can be directly and finally disposed 
of, or affected by the decree. If the proper parties are 
within the reach of the process of the Court, it will be 


^ Uvedale v. Ettrick, 2 Ch. Cas. 130; Com. Dig. Chancery, 4 W. 7, 
• Portsmouth v. Fellows, 5 Madd. R. 450 ; Mayor, &c. of Coventry w. 
Attorney-General, 2 Bro. Pari. Rep. 230; S. C. 7 Bro. Pari. R. by Tom¬ 
lins, 235. 

3 Attorney-General v. Coopers’ Company, 19 Ves. 192. 
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sufficient, to justify the assertion of full jurisdiction over 
the subject-matter in controversy.* The decrees of 
Courts of Equity do, indeed, primarily and properly, 
act in personam, and, at most, collaterally only in rem? 
Hence, (as we have already se^n,) the specific perform¬ 
ance of a contract for the sale of lands, lying in a 
foreign country, will be decreed in Equity, whenever 
the party is resident within the jurisdiction of the ' 
Court.^ So, an injunction will, under the like circum¬ 
stances, be granted to stay proceedings in & suit in a 
foreign country.^ 

§ 1292. These are not, however, peculiar or privi¬ 
leged cases for the exercise of jurisdiction ; for Courts 
of Equity will, in all other cases, where the proper par¬ 
ties are within the territorial sovereignty, or within the 
reacji of the territorial process, administer full relief, 
although the property in controversy is actually situate 
in a foreign country, unless, indeed, the relief which is 
asked is of a nature which the Court is incapable of 
administering. Many instances of this sort may readily 
bo adduced, to illustrate this general doctrine and its 
exceptions. Thus, a party resident in England, who is 
a joint tenant of land, situate in Ireland, may be decreed 
to account for the profits of such land in the Court of 
Chancery in England.® But a bill for a partition of 
lands, situate in Ireland, will not be entertained in a 


1 Mead v. Merritt, 2 Paige, R. 402; Mitchell t». Bunch, 2 Paige, R. 606, 
015; Cora. Dig. Chancery, 4 VV. 27. • 

3 Penn V. Lord Baltimore, 1 Yes. R. 444; Mitchell v. Bunch, 2 Paige, 
R.615. 

3 Ante, ^ 743;'Penn v. Lord Baltimore, 1 Vcs. R. 441. 

* Ante, ^ 899, 900. 

6 Cora. Dig. Chancery, 3 X. 4 VV. 27; Cartwright v. Petius, 2 Ch. 

Cas. 214. 
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Court of Chancery in England; because (as has been 
said) it is in the realty, and the Court cannot award a 
commission into Ireland; and a bill for a partition-is in 
the nature of a writ of partition at the common law, 
which lieth not in England for lands in Ireland.^ 

§ 1293. The same doctrine is applied to cases of 
trusts attached to land in a for^gn country. They may 
be enforced by a Court of Equity in the country where 
the trustee is a resident, and to whose process he may 
rightfully be subjected.® It is also applied to cases of 
mortgages of lands in foreign countries. And a bill to 
foreclose or redeem such a mortgage, may be brought 
in any Court of Equity, in any other country, where 
the proper parties are resident.® It wds aptly said, by 
Lord Kenyon, when Master of the Rolls, in a case then 
before him: " It was not much litigated that^ the 
Courts of Equity here have an equal right to interfere 
with regard to judgments and mortgages upon the 
lands in a foreign country, as upon lands here. Rills 
are often filed upon mortgages in the West Indies. 
The only distinction is, that this court cannot act upon 
the land directly, but acts upon the conscience of the 
person here.” And, after citing some cases to this 
effect, he added: These cases clearly sho\v, that, with 
regard to any contract made in Equity between persons 
in this country, respecting lands in a foreign country, 


1 Cartwright v. Pettus, 2 Ch. Cas. 2M ; Carteret v. Petty, 2 Swanst. 
R. 323; S. C. 1 Eq, Abr. C. 133; Com. Dig. Chancrrjf^ 3 X- 4 E. 4 W. 
27; Earl of Kildare v. Eustace, 2 Cti. Cas. 188 ; S. C. 1 Vern. 419, 422 *, 
1 Eq. Abr. 133, C. 4. 

2 Earl of Kildare v. Eustace, 1 Vern. 419, 422 ; 1 Eq. Abr. 133. 

8 Toller V. Carteret, 2 Vern. 494 ; S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 134, pi. 5; Com. 
Dig. Chanceryy 3 X. 
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particularly in the British dominions, this Court will 
hold the same jurisdiction as if they were situate in 
England.”' 

§ 1294. The same doctrine is applied to cases of 
frauds, touching contracts or conveyances of real pro¬ 
perty, situate in a foreign country. Thus, if a rent- 
charge is fraudulently obtained on lands lying in Ire¬ 
land, a bill to set it aside will be sustained in the Court 
of Chancery in England, if the defendant is a resident 
there.® Courts of Equity have gone even farther, and 
have, in effect, as between the parties, overhauled the 
judgments of foreign Courts, and . even the sales made 
under those judgments, where fraud has intervened in 
those judgments, or a grossly inequitable advantage has 
been taken. In such cases, they do not, indeed, disre¬ 
gard such judgments, or directly annul or control them. 
But they arrive at the equities between the parties in 
the same manner as they would if the proceedings had 
been mere matters in pais^ subject to their general 
jurisdiction.^ 

§ 1295. In some instances, language has been used 
which may be supposed to limit the jurisdiction to 
cases where the lands, though situate abroad, are yet 
within the general sovereignty of the nation exerting 
the equitable jurisdiction; as, for instance, suits in the 
Chancery of England, in regard to contracts, trusts, 
frauds, and other matters, touching lands in Ireland, or 


1 Lord Cranslown v. Johnston, 3 Ves. jr. 182; Earl of Derby v. Duke 
of Athol, 1 Yes. R. 202 ; Gascoine v. Douglas, 2 Dick. 431. 

2 Earl of Arglasse v. Muschamp, 1 Vern. 75. 

8 Lord Cranslown e. Johnston, 3 Ves. jr. 140; Jackson v. Petrie, 10 
Yes. 165 ; White v. Hall, 12 Yes. 321 ; Story on Conflict of Laws, ^544, 
545; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 3 X. 4 W. 27. 
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in the Colonies of Great Britain. Lord Ilardwicke, on 
one occasion, said, on this subject: "The different 
Courts of Equity are held under the same crown, though 
in different dominions; and, therefore, considering this 
as a Court abroad, the point of jurisdiction is the same 
as if in Ireland. And it is certain, where the provision 
is in England, let the cause of suit arise in Ireland, or 
the plantations, if the bill be brought in England, as 
the defendant'is here, the Courts do agere in personam, 
and r.ay, by compulsion of the person and ^“process of 
the Court, compel him to do justice.” ^ But this lan¬ 
guage, properly interpreted, was meant to apply only 
to the case then before the Court, which was a suit 
respecting matters arising in a British Colony, and sub¬ 
jected to judicial decision there. Upon any other inter¬ 
pretation, it would be inconsistent with the principles 
upon which Courts of Equity profess to act in matters 
of jurisdiction. 

§ 1‘296. Indeed, Lord Hardwicke himself, in another 
case, where a bill was brought for possession of land in 
Scotland, and for a discovery of the rents and profits, 
deeds, and writings thereof, and of fraud in obtaining 
the deeds, asserted the jurisdiction as to the fraud and 
discovery, and said, that this would have been a good 
bill, as to fraud and discovery, if the lands h;id been in 
Franco, and the persons were resident here; for the 
jurisdiction of the Court as to frauds, is upon the con¬ 
science of the party• 

§ 1297. The same principle has been asserted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in its broadest 
formand it has been held, that, in cases of fraud, of 


1 Foster V. Vaasall, 3 Aik. 589. 

2 Angus V. Angus, 1 West, R. 23. 
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trust, or of contract, the jurisdiction of a Court of Equity 
is sustainable, wherever the person may be found, 
although lands not within the jurisdiction of that Court 
may be affected by the decree.* 

§ 1298. Still, it must be borne in mind, that the 
doctrine is not without limitations and qualifications; 
and that, to justify the exercise of the jurisdiction in 
cases touching lands in a foreign country, the relief 
sought must be of such a nature as the Court is capable 
of administering in the given case. We have already 
seen, that a bill for a partition of lands in a foreign 
country, will not be entertained in a Court of Equity, 
upon the ground that the relief cannot be given, by 
issuing a commission to such foreign country.® Perhaps 
a more general reason might be given, founded upon the 
principles of international law; and that is, that real 
estate cannot be transferred, or partitioned, or charged, 
except according to the laws of the country in which it 
is situated. 

§ 1299. Another case, illustrative of the same quali¬ 
fication, may be put, which has actually passed into 
judgment. A bill was brought, in the English Court of 
Chancery, for the delivery of the possession of a moiety 
of land in St. Christophers, and likewise for an account 
of the rents and profits thereof. Upon demurrer, it was 
held that the Court had no jurisdiction to put persons 
into possession, in a place where they had their own 
methods on such occasions, to which the party might 
have recourse; for lands in the plantations (it was said) 


^ Massie v. Watts. 6 Cranch, ICO. 

2 Ante, § 1292; Cartwright v. Pettus, 2 Ch. Cas. 214 ; S. C. I Eq* 
Abridg. 133; Carteret v. Petty, 2 Swanst. R 323. 
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are no more under the jurisdiction of the Court than 
lands in Scotland; for it agit inpc^'sonam only. But the 
bill, as to the rents and profits, was retained.^ 

§ 1300. The like decision was made in another case, 
already alluded to, upon a bill brought in the same 
Court, for possession of lands in Scotland, and for a dis¬ 
covery of the rents and profits, deeds and writings' 
thereof, and fraud in obtaining the deed. A plea was 
put in, insisting that the matter was without the juris¬ 
diction of the Court. But it was overruled; and the 
Court said, that it could act upon the person as to the 
fraud and discovery.* So, where a bequest was made 
for a charity to be administered in Scotland, the English 
Court of Chancery declined to take the administration 
of it into its own hands, deeming it proper to be acted 
on by the Courts of Scotland.^ 


1 Roberdeau v. Rous, 1 Atk. 543; Ante, ^ 1295, 1296. 

2 Angus V. Angus, 1 West. R. 23 ; Ante, ^ 1296. 

3 Provost, &c., of Edinburgh v. Auber, Ambler, II. 236; Attorney- 
General V. Lepine, 2 Swanst. R. 182; Emery r. Hill, 1 Russell, 11. 112 ; 
Minet v. Vulliainy, Id. 113, note ; Ante, 1181 to 1186. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PENALTIES AND FOBFEITUSES. 

§ 1301. Having thus gone over some of the principal 
heads'of Trusts, which are cognizable in Equity, we 
shall now proceed to another important branch of Equity 
Jurisdiction, to wit, that which is exercised in cases of 
PENALTIES and FORrEiTURES, for breaches of conditions and 
covenants. Originally, in all cases of this sort, there 
was no remedy at law; but the only relief which could 
be obtained, was exclusively sought in Courts of Equity. 
Now, indeed, by the operation of statutes made for the 
purpose, relief may be obtained at law, both in England 
and America, in a great variety of cases, although soitie 
cases, not within the purview of these statutes, are s6ll 
cognizable in Equity alone. The original jurisdiction, 
however, in Equity, still remains, notwithstanding the. 
concurrent remedy at law,^ and, therefore, it properly 
falls under the present head. 

§ 1302. Before enteiing upon the examination of 
this subject, it may be well to say a few words in re¬ 
gard to the nature and effect of conditions at the Com¬ 
mon Law, as it may help us more distinctly to under¬ 
stand the nature and extent of Equity Jurisdiction, 
in regard to conditions? At law, (and in general the 
same is equally true in Equity,) if a man undertakes to 
do a thing, either by way of contract, or by way of 
condition, and it is practicable to do the thing, he is 


^ See Ante, ^ 63 a, p. 80; Seton r. Slade, 7 Ves 374. 
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bound to perform it, or he must suffer the ordinary con¬ 
sequences ; that is to say, if it be a matter of contract, he 
will be liable at law for damages, for the non-perform¬ 
ance ; if it be a condition, then his rights, dependent 
upon the performance of the condition, will be gone by 
the non-performance. The difficulty which arises is, to 
ascertain what shall be the effect in cases where the 
contract or condition is impossible to be performed, or 
where it is against law, or where it is repugnant in 
itself, or to the policy of the law.' 

§ 1303. In regard to contracts, if they stipulate to 
do any thing against law, or against the policy of the 
law, or if they contain repugnant and incompatible pro¬ 
visions, they are treated, at the Common Law, as void; 
for, in the first case, the law will not tolerate any con- 
tr.''cts, which defeat its own purposes; and, in the last 
case, the repugnancy renders it impossible to ascertain 
the intention of the parties; and, until ascertained, it 
would bo absurd to undertake to enforce it. On the 
. other hand, if the parties stipulate for a thing impossi¬ 
ble to be. done, and known on both sides to be so, it is 
treated as a void act, and as not intended by the parties 
to be of any validityBut if only one party knows it 
to be impossible, and the other does not, and is im¬ 
posed upon, the latter may compel the former to pay 
him damages for the imposition.® So, if the thing is 
physically possible, but not physically possible for the 


' See Bullet’s note (1) to Co. Lilt. 206 a, and 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. I, cli. 4, 
^ 1, and notes (a,) (£,) (c.) 

2 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 1, and note (a); Id. $ 2; Id. ^ 3, note (r;) 
Id. $ 4, note («); Fullerton v. Agnew, 1 Salk. 172; Com. Dig. Condi¬ 
tion, D. 1. 

3 Ibid. 
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party, still it will be binding upon him, if fairly made; 
for he should have weighed his own ability and strength 
to do it.* 

§ 1304. In regard to conditions, they may be divided 
into four clases: (1.) Those which are possible at the 
time of their creation, but afterwards become impossible 
either by the act of God, or by the act of. the party; 
(2.) Those, which are impossible at the time of their 
creation; (3.) Those which are against law, or public 
policy, or are mala in se, or mala prohibila; (4.) Those 
which are repugnant to the grant or gift, by which 
they are created, or to which they are annexed.® The 
general rule of the Common Law in regard to condi¬ 
tions is, that, if they are impossible at the time of their 
creation, or afterwards become impossible by the act of 
God, or of the law, or of the party, who is entitled to 
the benefit of them, (as, for example, the feoffor of an 
estate, or the obligee of a bond,) or if they are contrary 
to law, or if they are repugnant to the nature of the 
estate or grant, they are void. But, if they are possi¬ 
ble at the time, and become subsequently impossible 
by the act of the party, who is to perform them, then 
he is treated as in ddido, and the condition is valid and 
obligatory upon him. But the operation of this rule 
will, or may, as we shall presently see, under diffor- 


1 Tliornborrow v. Whiteacre, 3 Ld. Raym. llfil. — A Court of Equity 
would relieve against u contract, like that in 3 Ld. Raym. 1164, and James 
V. Morgan, 1 Lev. R, 111, upon the ground of fraud, or imposition, or 
uncdhscionable advantage taken of the party. Ante, ^ 188, 331. 

^ This is the classiHuation by Mr. Butler, in his learned note (1) to Co. 
Litt. 206 a .; and it is copied by Mr. Fonblanqne into his note to 1 Fonbl. 
Fiq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 1, note (c) •, Id. ^ 3, notes (</,) (r); Id. § 4. notes (s,) 
See also Cora. Dig. Condition, D. 1 to 8. 
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ent circumstances of its application, produce directly 
opposite results.^ 

§ 1305. In the view of the Common Law, a condi¬ 
tion is considered as impossible, only when it cannot, 


1 Lord Coke's Comments (Co. Litt. 20G a.) on this subject are very 
vskluable, and part of them are therefore here e.\tracted. He begins by 
remarking, that there are divers diversities, which are worthy of observa¬ 
tion ; and then he adds, “ First, between a condition annexed to a state in 
lando or^tenements upon a feoffment, gift in tail, &c., and a condition of 
an obligation, recognizance, or such like. Fur, if a condition annexed to 
lands be possible at the making of the condition, and become impossible 
by the act of God, yet the state of the feoffee, &c., shall not be avoided. 
As, if a man maketh a feoffment in fee upon condition that the feoffor 
shall, within one year, gc to the city of Paris, about the affairs of the 
fenffee, and presently after the feoffor dieth, so as it is impossible, by the 
act of God, that the condition should be performed, yet the estate of the 
feoffee is become absolute ; fur, though the condition be subsequent to the 
state, yet there is a precedency before the reentry, namely, the perform¬ 
ance of the condition. And, if the land should, by construction of law be 
taken from the feoffee, this should work a damage to the feuffee, for that 
the condition is not performed, which was made for his benefit. And it 
appeareth by Littleton, that,it tnust not be to the damage of the feoffee^ 
and so it is, if the feoffor shall appear in such a Court the next term, and 
'before the day the feoffor dieth, the estate of the feoffee is al>solute. Bi)t, 
if a man be bound by recognizance, or bound with condition, that he shall 
appear the next term in such a Court, and before the day the conuscc or 
obligor dieth, the recognizance or obligation is saved; and the reason of 
the diversity is, because the state of the land is executed and settled in the 
<feoffee, and cannot be redeemed back again but by matter subsequent, 
namely, the performance of the condition. But the bond or recognizance 
is a thing in action, an executory, whereof no advantage can be taken, until 
there be a default in the obligor; and, therefore, in all cases where a condi¬ 
tion of a bond, recognizance, &c., is possible at the time of the making of 
the condition, and, before the same can be performed, the condition becomes 
impossible by the act of God, or of the law, or of the obligee, &c., there, the 
obligation, &c., is saved. But, if the condition of a bond, &c., be impos¬ 
sible at the time of the making of the condition, the obligation, &c., is 
single. And so it is in case of a feoffment in fee with a condition subse¬ 
quent, that is impossible, the state of the feoffee is absolute; but, if the 
condition precedent be impossible, no state or interest shall grow thereupon.” 
See also Sutler’s note to Co. Litt. 206 h., 207 a .; Post, ^ 1307. 
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by any human means, take effect; as, for example, that 
the obligee shall go from the church of St. Peter, at 
Westminster, to the church of St Peter at Rome, within 
three hours. But if it be only in a high degree impro¬ 
bable, and such as it is beyond the power of the obligee 
to effect, it is then not deemed impossible.^ 

§ 1306. Conditions of all these various kinds, will 
have a very different operation, where they are condi¬ 
tions precedent, from what they will have where they 
are conditions subsequent. Thus, for example, if an 
estate is granted upon a condition subsequent, that is 
to say, to be performed after the estate is vested, and 
the condition is void for any of the causes above stated, 
there, the estate becomes absolute.® But if the condi¬ 
tion is precedent, or to be performed before the estate 
vests, there, the condition being void, the estate, which 
depends thereon, is void also, and tjie grantee shall 
take nothing by the grant; for he hath no estate, until 
the condition is performed.® Thus if a feoffment is 
made to a man in fee-simple, on condition, that, unless 
he goes from England to Rome in twenty-four hours, 
or unless he marries A. before such a day, and she dies 
before that day, or marries the feoffor, or unless he 
kills another, or in case he alienes in fee, and then, and 
in every such case, the estate shall be void, and deter¬ 
mine ; in all these cases, the condition is void, or impos¬ 
sible, and being a condition subsequent, the estate is 


^ Co. Liu. 206 a., and Mr. Butler’s note (1); Com. Dig. Condition^ 
D.2. 

3 2 Black. Comm. 166, 157; Com. Dig. Condition^ D. 1 to 4; Co. Litt. 
206 a.; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 1, note (c). 

3 Ibid.; Cary v. Bertie, 2 Vern. R. 339, 340. 
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absolute iu the feoffee.^ But if, on the other hand, a 
grant be made to a man, that, if he kilte another, or if 
he goes from England to Rome within twenty-four 
hours, or if he marries A. before such a day, and before 
that day she dies, or if he does not aliene an estate 
before such a day, and he has already aliened it, then, 
and in that event, he shall have an estate in fee; in all 
these cases, the condition being void, or impossible, and 
being a condition precedent, no estate ever vests in the 
grantee.* 

§ 1307. On the other hand, if a bond or other obli¬ 
gation be upon a condition, which is impossible, ille¬ 
gal, or. repugnant at the time, when it is made, the bond 
is single, and the obligor is bound to pay it. But, if 
the condition be possible at the time when it is made, 
and afterwards becomes impossible by the act of God, or 
of the law, or of the obligee*, there, the bond is saved, 
and the obligor is not bound to pay it.^ So, if the 
condition is in the disjunctive, and gives liberty to do 


1 2 Black. Comm. 157; Co. Litt. 206 a. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Com. Dig. Condition, 1; Tliornborow v. Whiteacre, 2 Ld. Eaym. 1164; 
1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 1, note (J); Gradun v. PIicka,2 Atk. 18; Junes 
V. Earl of Suffolk, 1 Bro. (Jh. R. 52R; Co. Litt. 206 a .; Ante, ^ 1304; 
1 Roll. Abridg. 450, pi. 10; Abbott on Shipp. Pt. .3, ch. 11,^3. Although 
the general rule seems to be, as stated in the text, that, where the condi¬ 
tion, although possible, becomes afterwards impossible to be performed, the 
obligation is saved ; yet it is not to be taken as universally true, either at 
law or in Equity, that, where a covenant or contract is t(» be performed by 
a party, (not secured or sought to be enforced by a penalty,) and he is after¬ 
wards prevented from performing it by the act of God, or by inevitable 
casualty, that- he is thereby exonerated from the covenant or contract, and 
not liable in damages fur the non-performance. The contrary is certainly 
true in a variety of cases. But it is not easy, if, indeed, it be practicable, 
to reconcile all the authorities, or to say exactly in what cases the perform¬ 
ance is excused or not. Ante, $ 101 to 104. See Abbott on Shipping, Pt. 
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one thing, or another, at the election of the obligor; 
and both are possible at the time, but one part, after¬ 
wards, by the act of God, or of the obligee, becomes^ 
impossible, the obligation is saved.^ But if one part 
only was possible at the time, then the other part, if 
possible, ought to be performed.* 

§ 1308. The Roman Law, if it does not entirely 
coincide with the Common Law on the subject of condi¬ 
tions, is, in many respects, founded on similar consider¬ 
ations. If an impossible condition was annexed to a 
stipulation, the stipulation was, by that law, void. 
impossibilis condliio oUigaiionihus adjicmiur^ nihil valet sti- 
ptilcdio.^ Item; quod leges fieri prohibent, si perpetmm, 
camam {prohibitionis) servatiirum est, cessat obligation 
That rule, of course, applied to the case where, the 
condition constituted a part of the stipulation. Impos- 
sibiUum mdla obllgaiio cst? Pothier states the doctrine 
of the Civil Law in the following manner. The con¬ 
dition of a thing impossible, unlawful, or contrary to 
good morals, under which one promises any thing, 


3, ch. 1, ^ 14 to 10 b. ; Id. ch. 2, ^ 3; Id. Pt. 3; ch. 7, § 17, 19 ; Barker 
t’. Hodgson, 3 Maule & Selw. 267; Edwin v. East India Company, 2 Yern. 
210, 212; Blfght t’. Page, 3 Bos. & Puli. 295, note; Sjoerds v. Luscombe, 
10 East, 201; Shubrick v. Selmond, 3 Burr. R.’1637; Paradine v. Jane, 
Alcyn, R. 27; Brecknock Canal Company r. Pritchard, 6 Term R. 750; 
Atkinson v. Ritchie, 10 East, R. 530; Bullock v. Bommitt, 6 Term R. 650 ; 
Madeiros v. Hill, 8 Bing. R. 231, 235. Many of the cases, on both sides, 
are cdlleclcd in Story on Bailm. ^ 25, 35, 36, and in Platt on Covenants, 
PI. 6, ch. 2, p. 582 to 584; and Chitty on Contracts, by Perkins, p. 567, 
569 (Am. edit. 1839.) 

^ Com. Dig. Condition, D. 1; Laughter’s Case, 5 Co. R. 21; 1 Fonbl. 
£q. B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 3, and note (y). 
s Ibid. 

8 Inst. B: 3, tit. 20, ^ 11; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 45, tit. 1, n. 40,98. 

* Pothier, Pand. Lib. 45, tit. 1, n. 39; Dig. Lib. 45, tit. 1,1. 35, ^ I. 
Dig. Lib. 50, tit. 17,1. 185. 
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renders the act absolutely void, when it lies in fesance 
and no obligation springs from it.^ As, if 
1 have promised you a sum of money upon condition 
that you make a triangle without angles, or that you 
shall go naked through the streets.® 

^ 1309. In another place, a distinction is taken in 
the Eoman Law, approaching nearer to that in the Com¬ 
mon Law. Impossibilis conditio, cum in faciendum conci- 
piiur, siipulationihus ohstat; aiiier atqiie, si talk conditio 
inse.cdup' stqmlationi, si in caelum non ascendo’it; nam 
utiiis ct qweesens est, et pccuniam creditam coidinet? 

§ 1310. A condition was accounted impossible in the 
^Roman Law, when it consisted of a thing of which 
nature forbids the existence. Imjwssibilis autem conditio 
Imbdur, cid natura impedimento est, qiiominus cxistat^ But 
a stipulation, which was not possible to be complied 
with by the party stipulating, but was possible to 
another person, was held obligatory. Si ah co stipulatus 
sim, qui efficere non possU, qmim alii possibilc sit; jure 
factam obligatvonem, Sahinus scribit.^ The same princi¬ 
ples were still more emphatically expounded in other 
places in the Digest. JVon solum stipuMiones impossihiU 
conditione adpUcaiw nullius momenti swd ; sed diam cederi 
quoque contractus {veluli emptiones, locationes,) • imqmssibili 
condilione vderpositd, wque mdlius momenti sunt. Quid in 
ed re, qum ex duorum pluriumve consemu agitur, omnium 
volmdas speetdur ; quorum procul duhio, in hujusmodi actn 


1 Polhier, Oblig. n. SO-l. 

9 Ibid. 

3 Dig. Lib. 45, tit. -1, 1. 7; Inst. Lib. 3, tit. 20, ^ 11; Polhier, Oblig. 
n. 204; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 45, tit. 1, n. 98. 

* Ibid.; lost. Lib. 3, tit. 20, ^ 11. 

3 Dig. Lib. 45, tit. 1,1.137, $ 5; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 45, tit. I, n. 39. 
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talu cogitatio esty iit niJdl ngi existimerd;^ apposUa e& condi¬ 
tioner qitam sciant esse impossibil&fn} 

§ 1311. From what has been already said, it is 
obvious, that, if a condition or covenant was possible to 
be performed, there was an obligation on the party, at 
the Common Law, .to perform it punctiliously. If he 
failed so to do, it was wholly immaterial, whether the 
failure was by accident, or mistake, or fraud, or negli¬ 
gence. In cither case, his responsibility, depended 
upon it, became absolute, and his rights dependent upon 
it, became forfeited or extinguished. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, if a bond was made with a penalty of £1000, upon 
condition, that, if £100 were paid to the obligee on o^ 
before a certain day, it should be void, if it was not 
paid at the day, from any cause whatsoever, except the 
fault of the obligee, the obligation became single, and 
the obligor was compellable, at law, to pay the whole 
penalty. So, if an estate was conveyed upon condition, 
that, if a certain sum of money was paid to the grantee 
on or before a certain day, it should Tbe void, (which 
constituted what we now call a mortgage,) if the money 
was not paid at the day, the estate became, (as we have 
seen,) at law, absolute.® So, (as has already been 
stated,) if a sale was made of an estate, to be paid for 
at a particular day, if the money was not paid at the 
day, the right of the vendee, to enforce a performance 
of the contract at law, was extinguished. On the other 
hand, if the vendor was unable, or neglected,.at the day 
appointed, to make a conveyance of the estate, the sale, 
as to him, became utterly incapable of being enforced 
at law.^ 

' Dig. Lib. 44, tit. 7,1. 31 ; Puthier, Pand. Lib. 45, tit. 1, n. 98. 

a Ante, ^ 1004, 1012. 

3 Ante, \ 771, 772, 776, 777. 
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§ 1312. Courts of Equity *^o not hold themselves 
bound by such .rigid rules; but they are accustomed to 
administer, as well as to refuse relief, in many cases of 
this sort, upon principles peculiar to themselves; some¬ 
times refusing relief and following out the strict doc¬ 
trines of the Common Law, as to the effect of conditions 
and conditional contracts; and sometimes granting re¬ 
lief upon doctrines wholly at variance with those held 
at the Common Law. It may be necessary, therefore, 
to cor sider each distinct class of cases separately; so 
that the principles, which govern in each, may be more 
clearly developed. 

^ § 1313. In the first place, as to relief in cases of 
penalties annexed to bonds and other instruments, the 
design of which is to secure the due fulfilment of the 
principal obligation.^ The origin of Equity Jurisdic¬ 
tion, in cases of this sort, is certainly obscure, and not 
easily traced to any very exact source. It is highly 
probable, that relief was first granted upon the ground 
of accident, or Mistake, or. fraud, and was limited to 
cases, where the breach of the condition was by the 
non-payment of money at the specified day. In such 
cases. Courts of Equity seem to have acted upon the 
ground, that, by compelling the obligor to pay interest 
during the time of his default, the obligee would be 
placed in the same situation, as if the principal had 
been paid at the proper day.** They wholly overlooked 
(as has been said) the consideration, that the failure of 


1 Mr. Evans, in a learned note to Pothicr on Obligations, (Vol. 2, Num¬ 
ber 12, p. 81 to 111,) has given a very elaborate review of the doctrine of 
penal obligations, to which I invite the particular attention of the reader. 
See also Newland on Contracts, ch. 17, p. 307 to 311. 

2 Reynolds v, Pitt, 19 Ves. 140. See Gregory r. Wilson, 10 Eng. 
Law & Eq. B. 136. 
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payment at that day mlffit be attended with mischiev¬ 
ous consequences to the obligee, which (in a rational 
sense) never could be cured by any subsequent pay¬ 
ment* thereof, with the addition of interest.' Upon this 
account, doubts have sometimes been expressed as to 
the solidity of the foundation, on which the doctrine of 
affording relief in such cases rests.2 
§ 1314. But, whatever may be the origin of the doc¬ 
trine, it has been for a great length of time established, 
and is now expanded, so as to embrace a variety 
of cases, not only where money is to be paid, but 
where other things are to be done, and other objects are 
contracted for. In short, the general principle now 
adopted is, that, wherever a penalty is inserted merely 
to secure the performance or enjoyment of a collateral 
object, the lattey is considered as the principal intent of 
the instrument, and the penalty is deemed only as 
accessory, and therefore, as intended only to secure the 
due performance thereof, or the damage really incurred 
by the non-performance.^ In every such case, the true 
test (generally, if not universally,)^ by which to ascer¬ 
tain whether relief can or cannot be had in Equity, is, 
to consider whether compensation can be made or not. 
If it cannot be made, then Courts of Equity will not 
interfere.® If it can be made, then, if the penalty is to 
secure the mere payment of money. Courts of Equity 


1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. Sec Hill r. Barclay, 18 Ves. 58, 60. 

3 Sloman v. Walter, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 418; 1 Fcnbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 3, 
note (d ); Id. B. 1, ch. 6, § 4, note (h ); Skinner v. Dayton, 3 Johns. Ch. 
R. 635; Sanders v. Pope, 12 Ves. 282; Davis v. West, 12 Ves. 475. 

< Post, ^ 1320. 

3 See Carden v. Butler, 1 Hayes & Jones, 112 ; French v. hlacale, 
2 Dru. & War. 269. 
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will relieve the party, upon paying the principal and 
interest.^ If it is to secure the performance of some 
collateral act or undertaking, then Courts of Equity will 
retain the bill, and will direct an issue of Quantum dawr 
mficaius ; and, when the amount of damages is ascer¬ 
tained by a jury, upon the trial of such an issue, they 
will grant relief upon payment of such damages,® 

§ 1315. The same doctrine has been applied by 
Courts of Equity to cases of leases, where a forfeiture of 
the estate, and an entry for the forfeiture, is stipulated 
for ill the lease, in case of the non-payment of the rent 
at the regular days of payment; for the right of entry 
is deemed to be intended to be a mere security for the 
payment of the rent." It has also been applied to cases 
where a specific performance of contracts is sought to 
be enforced, and yet the party has not,punctually per¬ 
formed the contract on his own part, but has been in 
default.^ And, in cases of this sort, admitting of com- 


2 Fonbl. £q. B. 5, ch. 1, ^ 1, and notes (a,) (h). Elliott 
V. Turner, 13 Simons, R. 477. See Bowen v. Bowen, 20 Conn. 127; 
Deforest v. Bates, 1 Edw. Ch. R. 39. 

2 Astley V. Weldon, 2 Bos. & Pull. 346, 350 ; Hardy v. Martin, 1 Cox, 
R. 26; Skinner v. Dayton, 2 Johns. Cb. R. 534, 535; Benson v. Gibson, 
3 Atk. 395 ; Errington v. Ayncsiey, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 343; Com. Dig. Chan¬ 
cery, 4 D. 2. 

In Hill V. Barclay, (18 Ves. 58,) Lord Eldon, speaking of the relief 
given in cases of non-payment of rent, said: It was “ upon a principle long 
acknowledged in this Court, but utterly without foundation.” — Why, 
without foundation ! It proceeds upon the intelligible principle, that the 
right of reentry is intended as a mere security. If It is so intended, there 
is the same ground fur relief, as in case of a forfeiture by non-payment of 
the money, dne upon the mortgage, at the day appointed. . Nobody doubts 
the justice and conscientiousness of interfering in the latter case. Why is 
it not equally proper in the former ? See Gregory v. Wilson, 10 Eng. 
Law St Eq. R. 138. 

* Ante, ^771 to 778; 1 Fonbl. £q. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 4, note (h ); Davis 
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pensation, there is rareljr any distinction allowed in 
Courts of Equity between conditions precedent and 
conditions subsequent; for it has been truly said, that, 
although the distinction between conditions precedent 
and conditions subsequent is known and often men¬ 
tioned in Courts of Equity, yet the prevailing, though 
not the universal, distinction as to condition there is 
between cases where compensation can be made, and 
cases where it cannot be made, without any regard to 
the fact, whether they are conditions precedent or con¬ 
ditions subsequent.^ 


V. West, 12 Ves. 475 ; Sanders v. Pope, 12 Ves. 282; Peachy v. the Duke 
of Somerset, 1 Str. 453; Wadman v. Calcrafi, 10 Ves. 67, 70: Hill 
V. Barclay, 18 Ves. 58, 59 ; S. C. 16 Ves. 403, 405. 

1 I F«)nbl. Eq. B. l,ch. 4, ^ 1, note (c) ; Id. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 4, note (A) ; 
Id. ch. 6, ^ 5, and note {k) ; Bertie w. Falkland, 2 Vern. 339,314 ; S. C. 
1 Salk. 479 ; Popham v. Bampheld, 1 Vern. 83, and Mr. Baithby’s note 
(1) ; Heyward v. Angell, I Yern. R. 223; Grimston v. Bruce, 1 Salk. 
156 ; Taylor i>. Popham, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 1G8; Ilollinrake t*. Lister, 1 Russ. 
II. 508 ; Rose v. Rose, Ambl. R. 332 ; Wyllie i\ Wilkes, Doug. R. 522 ; 
Woodman v. Blake, 2 Vern. 222; Cage v. Russell, 2 A^ent. R. 3.52; 
Wallis V. Crimes, 1 Cli. Cas. 89. — There is some diversity in tho cases 
upon the subject of conditions precedent and conditions subsequent, as 
acted upon in ('hancery. Thus, fur o.^ample, it was said in Popham 
t’.Bampfield, (I Vern. 83,) that there w.as a dilTerenc.e between conditions 
precedent and conditions subsequent; “ E'er precedent conditions must be 
literally performed; and this ('uurt (a Court of Equity) will never vest 
an estate where, by reason of a condition precedent, it will not vest at law. 
But of conditions subsequent, which are to divest an estate, it is otherwise. 
Yet, of conditions subsequent, there is this diflhrence to be observed ; for, 
against all conditions subsequent, this Court (of Equity) cannot, nor ought, 
to relieve. When the Court can, in any case, compensate the party in 
damages, for the non-precise performance of tho condition, there it is just 
and equitable to relieve.’' In the case of Hayward v. Angcll, (1 A'ern. R. 
223,) the Lord Keeper said: “ In all cases, where the matter lies in com¬ 
pensation, be the condition precedent or subsequent, he thought there ought 
to be relief.” In Cary v. Bertie, (2 Vern. R. 339,) Lord Holt, assisting the 
Lord Clianeollor, said : “ In cases of conditions subsequent, that are to 
defeat an estate, these aro not favored in law ; and, if the condition be* 

65 
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§ 1316. The true foundation of the relief in Equity 
in all these cases is, that, as the penalty is designed as 
a mere security, if the party obtains his money, or his 
damages, he gets all that he expected, and all that, in 
justice, he is entitled to.^ And, notwithstanding the 
objections, which have been sometimes urged against it, 
this seems a sufficient foundation for the jurisdiction. 
In reason, in conscience, in natural equity, there is no 
ground to Isay, because a man has stipulated fof a 
penalty, in case of his omission to do a particular act 
(the real object of the parties being the performance of 
the act,) that, if he omits to do the act, he shall suffer 
an enormous loss, wholly disproportionate to the injury 
to the other party. If it be said, that it is his own folly 
tc have made such a stipulation; it may equally well 
be said, that the folly of one man cannot authorize gross 
oppression on the other side. And law, as a science 
would be unworthy of* the name, if it did not to some 
extent provide the means of preventing the mischiefs 
of improvidence, rashness, blind confidence, and credu¬ 
lity on one side; and of skill, avarice, cunning, and a 


comes ioipossiblc by the act of God, the estate shall not be defeated or 
forfeited. And a Court of Kquity may relieve to prevent the divesting of 
an estate ; but cannot relieve to give an estate that never vested.” The 
Lord Chancellor, in the same case, said : “As the condition was the per¬ 
formance of a collateral act, and did not lie in compensation, he did not 
see any thing that could be a just ground for relief in a Court of Kquity.” 
Id. p. 314; S. C. 1 Salk. 231. VVe shall presently see, that in some cases 
of forfeiture fur breach of covenant, (Courts of Kquity will not grant relief 
upon the principle that compensation can be made. In Wallis v. Crimes, 
(1 Ch. Cas. 90,) the Lord Keeper decided, that, wherever a condition 
precedent was in the nature of a penalty, Equity ought to relieve. See 
also Bland r. Middleton, 2 Ch. Cas. 1. 

1 Skinner v. Dayton, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 635; Peachy v. The Duke of 
Someiset, 1 Str. 447, 453 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6, ^ 4, note (A). 
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gross violation of the principles of morals and conscience 
on the other. There are many cases in which. Courts 
of Equity interfere upon mixed grounds of this sort. 
There is no more intrinsic sanctity in stipulations by 
contract, than in other solemn acts of parties, which are 
constantly interfered with by Courts of Equity upon 
the broad ground of public policy, or the pure principles 
of natural justice. Where a penalty or forfeiture is 
designed merely as a security to enforce the principal 
obligation, it is as much against conscience to allow 
any party to pervert it to a dilferent and oppressive 
purpose, as it would be to allow him to substitute ano¬ 
ther for the principal obligation. The whole system of 
Equity Jurisprudence proceeds upon the ground that 
a party, having a legal right, shall not be permitted to 
avail himself of it for the purposes of injustice or 
fraud, or oppression, or harsh and vindictive injury.^ 


I Sco Newland on Contracts, ch. 17, p. 307 to 311. — Lord Eidon has 
taken uncommon pains to cx])rcss his dissatisfaction with the principle of 
allowing relief in Equity against penalties and forfeitures, and also of the 
dispensation with a punctilious performance of contracts by Courts of 
^ Eqtiiiy. In Hill v. Jlarclay, 18 Ves. 59, fiO, he used the following language : 
“ The original cases upon this subject are of diiferent sorts. The Court 
has very long held, in a great variety of classes of cases, that, in the instance 
of a covenant to pay a sum of money, the Court so clearly sees, or rather 
fancies, the amount of damage, arising from non-payment at the time stipu¬ 
lated, that it takes upon itself to act, as if it was certain, that, giving the 
money five years afterwards with interest, it gives a complete compensa¬ 
tion. That doctrine has been recognized, without any doubt, upon leases, 
with reference to non-payment of rent; upon conditions precedent, as to acts 
to be done; payment of money in cases of specific performance, and various 
other instances. But the Court has certainly affected to justify that right, 
which it has assumed, to set aside tlio legal contracts of men, dispensing 
with the actual specific performance, upon the notion that it places ilicm, 
as near as can be, in the same situation, as if the contract had been with 
the utmost precision specifically performed. Yet the result of experience 
is, that, where a man, having contracted to sell his estate, is placed in this 
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$ 1316 a. The same principle of general justice is 
applied in favor of the party entitled to the security of 
the penalty, wherever the other party has unreasonably 
deprived him of his right to enforce it, until it is no 
longer adequate to secure his rights. Hence it is, that 
Courts of Equity will decree the obligee of a bond 
interest beyond the penalty of the bond, where, by un- 


situation, that he cannot know whether lie is to receive the price, when it 
ought 10 be paid, the very circumstance that the condition is not performed 
at the time stipulated, may prove his ruin, notwithstanding all the Court 
can offer as compensation.” — See also S. C. 10 Ves. 40.1, 405. The 
whole argument of Lord Eldon is, that Courts of Equity decree what they 
presume is a compensation, but what, in a given case, may be no just com¬ 
pensation. Now, in the lirot place, this is no objection to any interfer¬ 
ence in all cases, where a complete and adequate compensation can 
be given ; but only to an interference, where the facts establish that 
there cannot be such a complete and adequate compensation. And this is 
the very exception, which, theoretically, at least, Courts of Equity adopt. 
In the next place, it is supposed by Lord Eldon, (Reynolds v. Ibtt, lU Ves. 
140,) that interest for the delay of payment of money is not, or may 
not be an adequate compensation for the omission to pay at the time ap¬ 
pointed. That objection equally applies to the allowance of interest at 
law, as a compensation. It may, in a given c.ase, be inadequate to the par¬ 
ticular loss sustained by the creditor. Yet it is uniformly acted upon, 
withf^ut hesitation j and the creditor will not be jicrmitted to recover a 
greater compensation. The reason is, that interest is a certain and gene¬ 
ral rule adapted to ordinary circumstances. And it would be inconve¬ 
nient to go into a particular examination of all the circumstances of each 
case, in order to ascertain the loss or injury. The general rule of interest 
is adopted, because it meets the ordinary grievance, and compensates for 
it. All general rules must work occasional mischiefs. Resides; there 
would be injustice in compelling a debtor to pay losses of a collateral na¬ 
ture, not embraced in, or connected with, his own contract, over which he 
could have no control, and which might be imputable to the rasiiness, or 
improvidence, or want of skill, of his creditor. No system of laws could 
provide for all the remote consequences of the non-performance of any act. 
Human justice must stop, as it ouglit, at the direct, and immediate, and 
necessary consequences of acts and.umissions, and not aim beyond a rea¬ 
sonable indemnification for them. At least, the Common Law of England, 
equally with Equity, has adopted this as the basis pf its usual remedial 
justice. 
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founded and protracted litigation, the obligor has pre¬ 
vented the obligee from prosecuting his claim at law 
for a length of time, which has deprived the latter of 
his legal rights, when they might otherwise have been 
made available at law. In such cases Courts of Equity 
do no more than supply and administer, within their 
own jurisdiction, a substitute for the original legal 
rights of the obligee, of which he has been unjustifiably 
deprived by the misconduct of the obligor.^ So, if a 
mortgagor has given a bond with a penalty, as well as 
a mortgage for the security of a debt, although the 
creditor suing on the bond can recover no more than 
the penalty, even when the interest due thereon exceeds 
it; yet, if ho sues on the mortgage, Courts of Equity 
will decree him all the interest due upon the debt, 
although it exceeds the penalty; for the bond is but a 
collateral security.® And, in such a case, it will not 
make any difference, that the mortgage is given by a 
surety.® 

§ 1317. It is not improbable tl^t Courts of Equity 
adopted this doctrine of relief, in cases of penalties and 
forfeitures, from the Eoraan Law, where it is found 
regularly unfolded, and sustained upon the clear prin¬ 
ciples of natural justice. The Roman Law took notice, 
not only of conditions, strictly so called, but also of 
clauses of nullity, and penal clauses. The former were 
those, in which it was agreed, that a covenant shotild 


'The East India Company v. Campion, 11 Bllgli, R. 159, 187, 188. 
See also Paltency i>. Warren, 6 Vcs. 92 ; (Irani r. Grant, 3 Russ. R. 
598; S. C. 3 Sim. R. 310 ; Dural v, Terrey, Shower, Pari. Cas. 15; Hale 
V. Thomas, 1 Vern. R. 349, 350 ; Peers v. Baldwin, 2 Eq. Abridgr- OH ; 
Post, ^ 1.522. 

^ (’lark r. Lord Abingdon, 17 Ves. 106. 

3 Ibid. 
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be null or void in a certain event ; the latter were those 
where a penalty was added to a contract for non-per¬ 
formance of that, which was stipulated.^ The gene¬ 
ral doctrine of that law was, that clauses of nullity and 
penal clauses were not to be executed according to the 
rigor of their terms. And, therefore, covenants were 
not of course dissolved, nor forfeitures or penalties posi¬ 
tively incurred, if there was not a punctilious perform¬ 
ance at the very time fixed by the contract. But the 
matter might be required to be submitted to the dis¬ 
cretion of the proper judicial tribunal to decide upon it 
according to all the circumstances of the case, and the 
nature and objects of the clauses/ Indeed, penalties 
were in that law treated altogether, as in reason and 
justice they ought to be, as a mere security for the 
pe»*formance of the principal obligation.® 

§ 1318. But we are carefully to distinguish between 
cases of penalties, strictly so called, and cases of liqui¬ 
dated damages. The latter properly occur, when the 
parties have agreed* that, in case one party shall do a 
stipulated act, or omit to do it, the other party shall 
receive a certain sum, as the just, appropriate, and 
conventional amount of the damages sustained by such 
act or omission. In cases of this sort. Courts of Equity 
will not interfere to grant relief; but will deem the 
parties entitled to fix their own measure of damages; ^ 
provided always that the damages do not assume the 
character of gross extravagance, or of wanton and un- 


1 1 Domat, B. 1, tit. 1,^4, art. 18, p. 50, 51. 

3 Domat, B. 1, tit. 1, ^ 4, art. 10, p. 51; Difr. Lib. 45, tit. 1, 1. 135, 
^ 2; Id. 1. 1S2; Pothicr, Oblig. n. 345, 340, 350. 

3 Pothier, Oblig. n. 341, 342,345. 

4 Skinaer v. White, 17 Johns. B. 369. 
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reasonable disproportion to the nature or extent of the 
injury. But, on the other hand, Courts of Equity will 
not suffer their jurisdiction to be evaded merely by the 
fact, that the parties have called a sum damages, which 
is, in fact and in intent, a penalty ; or because they 
have designedly used language and inserted provisions, 
which are in their nature penal, and yet have endea¬ 
vored to cover up their objects under other disguises. 
The principal difficulty in cases of this sort is to ascer¬ 
tain when the sum stated is in fact designed to be- 
nomine posnee, and, when it is properly designed, as 
liquidated damages.^ 

§ 1319. In the next place, in regard to cases of 
forfeitures. It is a universal rule in Equity, never to 
enforce either a penalty or a forfeiture.® Therefore, 
Courts of Equity will never aid in the divesting of an 
estate, for a breach of a covenant, on a condition subse¬ 
quent ; ® although they will often interfere to prevent 
the divesting of an estate, for a breach of covenant or 
condition.'^ 

§ 1320. But there seems to be a distinction taken, in 
Equity, between penalties and forfeitures. In the for¬ 
mer, relief is always given, if compensation can be 


1 Lowe u. Peers, 4 Burr. 33,25; Astley v. Weldon, 3 Bos. & Pull. 
316; Skinner v. Dayton, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 535; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, 
^ 2, note (f/). — Many of the.cases are collected in Mr. Evans’s note to 
Pothier on Obligations (Vol. II. No. 19, p. 85 to 98.) See also Jeremy 
on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, Ft. 3, ch. 4, ^3, p. 477, 478; Eden on Injunct, 
ch. 3, p. 31, and note (f ); ShicI v. McNett, 9 Paige,‘*101. 

3 Livingston v. Tompkins, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 431; Pupham v. Bampfield, 
1 Vern. 83; Carey v. Beitie, 2 Vern. R. 339; Ante, ^ 1315, note (I) ; 
1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 6,^5; Horsburg tt. Baker, 1 Peters, R. 333,336. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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made; for it is deemed a mere security.^ in the latter, 
although compensation can he made, relief is not always 
given. It is true, that the rule has been often laid 
down, and was formerly so held, that, in all cases of 
penalties and forfeitures, (at least upon a condition sub¬ 
sequent,) Courts of Equity would relieve against the 
breach of the condition and the forfeiture, if compensa¬ 
tion could be made, even although the act or omission 
was voluntary.®* The same doctrine was formerly ap¬ 
plied in many cases of conditions precedent, where the 
parties could be put in the same situation as if they 
had been strictly performed.® 

§ 1321. But the doctrine at present maintained, 
seems far more narrow. It is admitted, indeed, that, 
where the condiHon or forfeiture is merely a security 
for the non-payment of money (such as a right of re¬ 
entry upon non-payment of rent.) there it is t5 be 
treated as a more security, and in the nature of a 
penalty, and is accordingly relievable.'® But, if the 
forfeiture arises from the breach of any other covenants 
of a collateral nature; as, for example, of a covenant to 
repair; there, although compensation might be ascer¬ 
tained and made upon an issue quantum damnificatusy 
yet it has been held that Courts of Equity ought not 

^ Ante, ^ 1314. 

a Ante, ^ 1315, note (1); Topliatn w. Bampfield, 1 Vern. 33; Hayward 
V. Angell, 1 Vern. U. ; Norihcoteu. Duke, Ambler, R. 513 ; 1 Fuiibl. 
Rq. 11. 1, ch. 6, ^ 4, and note {g) ; Sanders v, Pope, 13 Vei. SHO ; ^’age 
V. Russel, 2 Vent. 3.53; Wafer v. Mocato, 0 Mod. R. 112; Hack 
V. Leonard, 9 Mod. R. 91 ; Com. Dig. Chiincenj, 3 L, 

3 See Taylor w. Popham, 1 Hro. Ch. R. if,8; Ilollinrake ». Lister, 

1 Russ. R. 508; Com. Dig. Oianccrij, 2 Q. 4, 7, 8. 

♦ Ante, ^ 1315, and note (3) ; Hill v. Barclay, 16 Ves. 403, 405 ; S. C. 

18 Ves. 68, CO; Wadhatn <;.jCalcraft, 10 Ves. 68, 69; Reynolds v. Smith, 

19 Ves. 140. 
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to relieve, but should leave the parties to their remedy 
at law.^ 

§ 1322. It is not, perhaps, very easy to see the 
grounds of this distinction between these two classes of 
cases. It is rather stating the distinction than the rea¬ 
son of it, to assert, that, in the one case, the amount of 
damages by the non-payment of the rent is certain and 
fixed ; in the other case, the damages are uncertain and 
unliquidated. But, in the case of a penalty, such a dis¬ 
tinction is wholly repudiated; because the penalty is 
treated as a security. The forfeiture is also treated as 
a security, in cases of non-payment of rent. And in 
other cases of covenant, if the damages are capable 
of being ascertained by a jury, and will, in a legal 
and equitable sense, be an adequate compensation, 
the reason is not very clear why, under such circum¬ 
stances, the forfeiture may not be equally treated as a 
security for such damages. The most probable ground 
for the distinction is, what has been judiciously hinted 
at, that it is a dangerous jurisdiction; that very little 
information upon it can bo collected from the ancient 
cases, and scarcely any from those in modern times; 
that it was originally adopted in cases of penalties and 
forfeitures, for the breach of pecuniary covenants and 
conditions,upon unsound principles; and therefore,that 
it ought not to be extended, as it rarely works real com¬ 
pensation, or places the parties upon an equality and 


* Wadhana v. Calcraft, 10 Ves. f>8, 69; Hill v. Barclay, 16 Ves. 403, 
405; S. C. 18 Vea: 59, 60, 01 ; Reynolds i>. Pill, 19 Ves. 110, 241; 
Bracebridgo v. Buckley, 2 Price, R. 200 ; Green v. Bridges, 4 Sim. 96.— 
Tlie contrary doctrine was maintained in Hack v. Leonard, 9 Mod. E. 91 f 
and Webber v. Smith, 2 Vern. 11. 103. And see Gregory v. Wilson, 10 
Eng. Law & Eq. R. 103. 
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mutuality of rights and remedies.^ It has been further 
insisted, that the authorities do not bear out the propo¬ 
sition, that Courts of Equity will, in cases of forfeiture, 
for the breach of any covenant, give relief upon the 
principle of compensation.^ 

§ 1323. Indeed, the doctrine seems now to be asserted 
in England, that, in all cases of forfeiture for the breach 
of any covenant, other than a oovenant to pay rent, no 
relief ought to be granted in equity, unless upon the 
ground of accident, mistake, fraud, or surprise, although 
the breach is capable of a just compensation.^ And the 
same rule is applied to cases where there is not only a 
clause for reentry, in case of non-payment of rent, but 
also a proviso, that, If the rent is not duly paid, the lease 
shall be void; for the construction put in E(|uity upon 
this latter clause, is that it is a mere security for the 
payment of the rent.^ Indeed, a strong inclination has 
been exhibited, even in the Courts of Law, to construe 

1 See the opinions expressed by Lord Eldon in Wadham v. Calcraft, 
10 Ves. 67; Hill n. Barclay, 10 Vcs. 40.1, ■io.'i; S. C. IK Ves. 58 lo 64 ; 
Reynolds v. Put, 19 Ves. 140, Ml ; Ex parte Vauglitin, 1 Turn. & Ru.ss! 
434. Mr. Baron Wood’s opinion in Bracehridirc e. Buckley, e Price, R. 
200, contains the reasons for the opposite doctrine, which are well worthy 
of consideration. Mr. Chancellor Kent, in Skinner t\ Dayton, 2 .Tohns. 
Ch. R. 535, seems to have held the same doctrine as Mr. Baron Wood. 
See also Livingston v. Tompkin.s, 4 Johns. Ch. R.431 ; I Ponid. Eq. B. 1, 
ch. 4, § 1, note (c) ; Id. ch. 6, ^ 4, notes (f/) and (//); Id. ^ 5, note (A) ; 
Keating e. Sparrow, 1 B. & Beau. 373, 374 ; Eden on Jnjunct. ch. 2, 
p. 21 lo 26 ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 2 Q 3 to 5, 8, 9. 

•2 White V. Warner, 2 Meriv. R. 459. 

3 Eaton V. l.yon, 3 Ves. 692, 6!>3 ; Bracebridge v. Buckley, 2 Price, K. 
*200 ; Hill t’. Barclay, 16 Ves. 403, 405 ; S. C. 18 Ves. 58 to 64 ; Rolfe 

V. Hams, 2 Price, K. 206, note; VVfiilo v. Warner, 2 Meriv. 11. 459; 
Eden on Injunct, ch. 2, p. 22, 23, and Mr. Eden’s note to Norllicole v. 
Duke, 2 Eden, R. 320 ; Com. Dig. Chancery, 2 Q. 2 to 4. 

4 Bowser n. Colby, 1 Hare, Ch. R. 109, 130; Horne v. Thompson, 

1 Sausse & Scully, 615. 
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such a proviso, to malce the lease voidable, and not 
absolutely void, so as to make any subsequent receipt 
of rent, or other act affirming the lease, to be a con¬ 
firmation thereof.* Whether this narrow limitation of 


1 Ibid.; Arnsby v. Woodward, 6 Ham. & Cresw. 519; Rede v. Farr, 
6 M. & Selw. 121. In Howser v. Colby, 1 Hare, Ch. R. 109, 128, 130 to 
132, this whole subject was examined with great ability, by Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor Wigrain. On that occasion, he said; “ The next point taken 
was, that there are two dilTerent species of provisos in leases; in some, a 
common cl.ni.se of reentry on non-payment of rent, thereby deterrnlhing the 
lease, and nothing more ; in others, a proviso declaring, that if the rent is 
not paid, the lease shall be void ; and there being, in this case, a proviso, 
‘ that the lease shall become absolutely void,’ it is said, that there is now 
nothing for the Court to act upon, — no lease existing which it can restore 
to the tenant, and therefore, that the Coun will not interfere. If it could 
have been shown that a Court of Equity gave relief only before the land¬ 
lord had entered, the argument might have been well founded, but inas¬ 
much, as ill most of the cases, relief has been given upon bills, filed after 
the laiidloid has entered, the argmneiit must be fallacious; for, when the 
landlord has entered, the lease is eqii.illy at an end iu a Court of law, whe¬ 
ther there is a proviso for reentry simply, or a proviso that it is to be void, 
on non-payment of rent. It is said, however, that the contract of the 
parties is dilfcreiit, — that, where it is declared that the lease shall become 
absolutely void on non-payment of the rent, the true construction is, that 
the parties mean the lease shall, in fact, be at an end, and no relief shall 
be given ag-imst the consequence of the non-payment of rent. I can, by 
no means, accede to tiiis construction. The legal effect in one crisc is, that, 
if the landlord reiuiters, the lease is determined, — in the *oiher c.ase, it is 
determined viiihuut liis reentry. The contract of the parties is, that in 
one ease, the lease shall not beat an end by the mere non-payment of rent, 
unless the landlord shall reenter, and then that it shall be at an end ; and, 
in the oilier ease, that the non-payment of rent alone shall determine the 
lease, in both cases the same consequence is to follow, though from dif¬ 
ferent acts. In both the contiact isihe same, in this sense, (iiat there are 
certain acts to take place, which are to determine the lease altogether. 
The indenture of demise, in this case, after the covenants for payment of 
rent, — rendering the accounts, — and against the demise or assignment 
of the premises, provides, that if the lessee should not pay the reserved 
rents within a given time, or should make default in the performaiice of 
the other covenants on his part, or should become insolvent, or the term 
should be taken in execution, then it shall be lawful for the h'ssor to reenter 
upon and repossess the premises as in his former estate, and to expel the 
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the doctrine is defensible upon the original principles 
which seem to have guided Courts of Equity in inter¬ 


lessee. If the proviso had ended here, it would have been no more than 
the common power of reentry in the case of a breach of covciKint; and, if 
the landlord entered under this power, the legal consequence would fol¬ 
low, that the lease would become, to all intents and purposes, forfeited, 
and the term would be void. The remainder of the proviso, that ‘ the 
lease, as to the term hereby granted, shall in that case be forfeited, and 
the same term shall cease, and determine, and be utterly null and void, as 
if the ^me had nevei been made and created,’expresses nothing more 
than what the law itself would imply if those words had not been found 
there. It appears, from the case of Taylor t>. Knight, and from Lord El¬ 
don’s observations in Hill v. Ilarclay, that the Court formerly used to con¬ 
sider (the lease being gene, at law, by the reentry) that the only way it 
could give relief was by creating a new lease, until the statute, recognizing 
the right of the tenant to be relieved, dispensed with that form of relief, 
and declared that tiic last lease should he deemed to have continuance. 
The analogy to the case of mortgages fortifies the same reasoning. The 
object of the proviso in both eases is, to secure to the landlord tho pay¬ 
ment of his rent; and the principle of iho Court is, — whether right or 
wrong is not the question — that, if the landlord has his rent paid him at 
any time, U is as beneficial to him as if it were paid upon the presciibcd 
day. It is not, however, necessary, that 1 should pronounce any opinion 
upon the case of a lease being absolutely void ; fur in this case, 1 think it 
was voidable only. The most recent case I have been able to find on tho 
subject, is a case of Arnsby v. Woodward. A lease had been granted, 
with a proviso, that, if the rent should he in arrear for twenty-one days after 
demand made, or if any of the covenants should be broken, the term 
thereby granted, or so much thereof as should be then iine,\pired, ‘ should 
cease, determine, and be utterly void, and it should be lawful to and for’ 
the landlord ‘ upon the demised premises wholly to reihitcr, and the same 
to hold to his own use, and to expel ’ the lessee. There the declaration, 
that the lease shall be void by the non-payment, precedes tho power of 
reentry, a conseijiierice of law, whicli of course attaches to the foiffeiture 
of the lease. In this case, tho danse of reihilry comes first, and the de¬ 
claration of the legal consequences follows. In that case, Door, llancks 
and another case of Rede v. Farr were cited ; and Lord Tcnterdcn, hold¬ 
ing that, notwilh.'.tatulirig those dear words, inaking it void, the acceptance 
of subsequent rent would keep the lease alive, said, that, taking the two 
clauses together, the sound construction of them gave to the landlord a 
right to reenter, to he exercised or not, at his election ; otherwise, the lat¬ 
ter clause, ‘itshall be lawful to reenier,’ would have no effect. He had no 
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ferlog in cases of penalties and forfeHtaes, namely, that* 
they are to be treated as mere seihxrities for the per- ^ 
formadco of stipulated acts, and not strictly as coii^ 
diiiions to limit and determine rights and estat^^ 
rigore juris, according to the Common Law, may^ per¬ 
haps, admit of serious question.^ But, in the piesent 
etate of the authorities, this restricted doctrine may be 
affirmed to possess a general, if not a conclusive weight 
in the English Courts of Equity. Perhaps in America 
the doctrine would be received with more hesitarion; 
and it has been held, in a contract for the sale of land, 
reserving to the vendor a right to hold the contract for¬ 
feited, if the vendee should make default in due pay- 


difficnlty, except that the words which declared the lease void preceded 
the common power to enter , but, if he might transpose those woids, and 
put the right to reenter first, there would be no difBculty, because the 
other would be *1 mere legal consequence This is 1 strong ease, when it 
IS considered that all the old cases went to show th it where the construc¬ 
tion of the proviso made the lease actually void, no acceptance of rfent 
could set up a term, which had ceased by the very contract of the parties 
I do not mean to give any opinion of what, in abstract cases would be the 
difference in a Court of Equity between the effect of the common power of 
reentry, and a clause that the lease shall bo void It is not difficult to sug¬ 
gest circumstances m which the Court might give no relief, where the 
lease was to bo void , as, for example, it the landlord sought the assist¬ 
ance of the Court to give effect to the forfeiture I found myself upon 
the consiruction of the words 111 the proviso now before me, in which 
construction I am supported by the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in Ariisby v Woodward. I consider it, in e^ct, only a clause for 
reentry, and the case is, therefore, in that view, one in which a Court of 
Equity IS enabled to give relief ” See also Harris v Troup, 8 Paige, 
R. 423 

1 Suppose a mortgage were made upon a condition to perform certain 
covenajh(a,and, among other things, a covenant to repair, and there should 
be a breach of the covenant, would a Court of Equity refuse to allow the 
mortgagor to redeem, upon making full compensation ^ In the cise of a 
bond, with condition to repair, would a Court of Equity refuse, aflter a 
breach to interfere, to prevent the recovery of the penalty, if compensation 
could be made^ 

KQ. JUB — vot, 11. 
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ment of the purchase-money, that the vendor was not at 
liberty to enforce the forfeiture suddenly, without pre¬ 
vious notice to the vendee; and, that any receipt of a 
part of the purchase-money, after default of due pay¬ 
ment^ will, or at least, may amount to a waiver of the 
forfeiture.^ This seems to proceed upon the general 
ground, that such a reservation is but a piero security 
for the purchase-money. 

§ 1324. Be this as it may, it is clearly established, 
that Cjurts of Equity will not interfere, in cases of for¬ 
feiture for the breach of covenants and conditions, 
where there cannot be any just compensation decreed 
for the breach.® Thus, for example, in the case of a 
forfeiture for the breach of a covenant, not to assign a 
least without license, or to keep leasehold premises in¬ 
sured, or to renew a lease within a given time, no relief 
will be given; for they admit of no just compensation 
or clear estimate of damages.^ 

§ 1325. It is upon grounds somewhat similar, aided 
also by considerations of public policy, and the neces¬ 
sity of a prompt performance, in order to accomplish 
public or corporate objects, that Courts of Equity, in 
cases of the non-compliance by stockholders with the 
terms of payment of their instalments of stock at the 
times prescribed, by which a forfeiture of their shares 


» Harris v. Troup, 8 I’aige, R. 425. 

9 See Dunkler v. Adams, 20 Vermont, 415; Wells v. Smith, 2 Edw. 
Ch. R. 226. 

3 Grimston v. Lord Bruce & ux. 1 Salk. 150; 2 Vern. R. 594; Wafer 
V. Moc^to, 9 Mod. R. 112 ; Lovat v. Lord Ranelagh, 3 V. & Beam. 24 ; 
Rolfe v.'^arris, 2 Price, R. 206, n.; White v. Warner, 2 Meriv. R. 459 ; 
1 Fpnbl. Eq. B. 1, cb. 6, ^ 12, and note (c) ;'-City of London v. Milford, 
14 Ves. 58 ; Reynolds v. Pitt, 19 Vea. 134 ; Com. Dig. Chancery, Q Q. 3, 
8 to 10. 
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is incurred under the by-laws of the institution, have 
refused to interfere by granting relief against such 
forfeiture.^ The same rule is, for the same reasons, 


1 Sparks o. Proprietors of Liverpool Water Works, 13 Ves. 433, 434. 
Prendergast v. TuHon, 1 Younge & Coll. New R. 98, 110 to 113. This 
case was a mining concern, and, by one of the regulations, if any instal¬ 
ments called for were not punctually paid, the shares should be forfeited 
as well as the prior instalments, which had been paid. The directors Itad 
declared the shares of the plaintiff forfeited. The bill was brought to rein¬ 
state the plaintiff in his rights. On this occasion Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
Bruce said : “ The point, which has struck me from the beginning (jind 
upon which every thing that could be said has been said by counsel,) is 
the time at which the suit has been instituted, having regard to the pecu¬ 
liar nature of the property, and the circumstances of the case. This is a 
mineral property,—a property, Ihercfore, of a mercantile nature, exposed 
to hazard, fluctuations, and contingencies of various kinds, requiring a large 
outlay, and producing, perhaps, a considerable amount of profit in one year, 
and losing it the next. It requires, and of all properties perhaps the most 
requires, the parties interested in it to be vigilant and active in asserting 
their rights. This rule, frequently asserted by Lord Fddon, is consonant 
with reason and justice. Lord Kldon always acted upon it, and has been fol¬ 
lowed by subsequent Judges.of great knowledge, experience, and eminence. 
Now, in the present case, conceding, for the sake of argument, that the 
shareholders could not be compelled to contribute beyond £50 a share, and 
did no wrong in declining to make advances beyond that sum, yet the re¬ 
sult of all the circumstances of this case, appears to have been, that the 
mine could not be carried on without further outlay. The plaintiffs ob¬ 
jected to this further outlay; and then a considerable discussion ensued, 
which was substantially concluded in 1828. Some subsequent letters were 
written, but they did not, I think, materially vary that state of the case. 
The residence of the plaintiffs was occasionally in Jersey and occasionally 
in England; but they never appear to have been absent from the Queen’s 
dominions. In this state of things, the concern not improving, and the 
plaintiif and Miss Kent refusing to’contributc to its necessities beyond the 
amount already stated, some parties are found who are willing to stem the 
difUculties and incur the hazard ; and, from this period, through several , 
years, down to 1836, they venture to carry on the concern. In 1836, 
affairs begin to look better, and the mine, whether legally or illegally, 
wisely or unwisely, is;-in that year, new modelled, and the shareholders 
are turned into what is called Acrip-holders. Matters go on in this manner 
in 1836 and 1837, and it was not till November, 1837, when the result of 
the struggle had appeared, that after a profit had been made by the unas- 
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applied to cases of, subscription to government iQansj 
where the shares of the stock are agreed to be for¬ 
feited by the want of a punctual compliance with the 
terms of the loan, as to the time, and mode, and place 
of payment.^ 

§ 1326. Where any penalty or forfeiture is imposed 
by statute upon the doing or omission of a certain act, 
there Courts of Equity will not interfere* to mitigate 
the penalty or forfeiture, if incurred; for it would be in 
contra/ention of the direct expression of the legislative 
will.^ The same principle is generally (perhaps not 
universally) applied to cases of forfeiture founded upon 
the customs of manors, and the general customs of cer¬ 
tain kinds of estates, such as copyholds; for, in all 


sisted efforts of llioso who still adliored to the speculation, the plaintiff 
and ]\[iss Kent applied for and claimed their shares. No<rotialioiis were 
then set on foot, demands and refusals took place in the ordinary way, and 
it was nut till September, iH3S, that the bill was filed ; but tiio d(3mand 
may be taken as made in 1837. I was anxious, hein^ impre.ssed very much 
with Mr. Simpkinson’s openinjr of the case, as it related to the conduct of 
the directors, to have the lime, wliicli so elapsed, in some way accounted 
for, —to have the chasm between the years 1828 and 1837, in some man¬ 
ner filled up, — to liave the conduct of the plaintiffs, during- tlial lime, in 
some measure expl.ained, — to have the case placed in po.sitiuii upon 
which the Court couid fasten itself, in order to give the plaintiffs that pro¬ 
perty, which they might have been entitled to, had they presented ihom- 
selves here in due time. But 1 am unable to find the means of doing this. 
Here is a mineral property, the subject of great uncertainty and fluc¬ 
tuation. After its character has been established with much difficulty,— 
after a period of nine years, during which they rendered no assistance to 
the concern, a claim is brought forward by those who are now willing to 
share in its prosperity. It appears to me, that, although this is a case to 
be decided in Equity only, and at the heating, and not on any interlocutory 
motion, it is impossible to say (cotisistcnlly with my views of what are tlic 
principles of this Court) that the plaintiffs can be assisted.” 

1 Ibid. 

3 Peachy o. Duke of Somerset, 1 Str. R. 447, 452 to 455; Keating v. 
Sparrow, 1 D. & Beatt. 37S, 374. 
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these caseS; the forfeiture is treated as properly founded 
upon some positive law, or some customary regulations, 
which had their origin in sound public policy, and 
ought to be enforced for the general benefit.^ 


1 Peachy v Duke of Somerset, 1 Str R. 447, 452, S C. Prec.Ch. 668, 
570,574 But see Nash w Earl of Derby, 2 Vern 537, and Mr Raithby’s 
note(l), Thomas v Porter, 1 Ch. Cas. 95, Hill v Barclay, J8 Ves 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

INFANTS. * 

• 

§ 1327. We shall next proceed to the consideration 
of another portion of the exclusive jurisdiction of Courts 
of Equity, partly arising from the peculiar relation 
and personal character of the. parties, who are the pro¬ 
per objects of it, and partly arising from a mixture of 
public and private trusts, of a large and interesting 
nature. The jurisdiction here alluded to, is that which 
is exercised over the persons and property of Infants, 
Idiots, Lunatics, and Married Women. 

§ 1328. And, in the first place, as to the jurisdiction 
over the persons and property of Infants. The origin 
of this jurisdiction in Chancery (for to that Court it is 
practically confined, as the Court of Exchequer, as a 
Court of Equity does not seem entitled to exercise it) ^ 
is very obscure, and has been a matter of much juridical 
discussion.2 The common manner of accounting for it 


* 3 Black. Comm. 427 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 1, note (a). 
Mr. Justice Blackstone (3 Black. Comm. 427) has said: “The Court of 
Exchequer can only appoint a guardian od litem, to manage the defence 
of the infant, if a suit be commenced against him; a power, which is inci¬ 
dent to the jurisdiction of every Court of justice. But, when the in¬ 
terest of a minor comes before the Court judicially, in the progress of 
a cause, or upon a bill for that purpose filed, either tribunal, indiscrimi¬ 
nately,.will take care of the property of the infants.” See also 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 1, note (a); Wellesley t>. Wellesley, 2 Bligh, 
(N. s') 136 , 137 . 

2 See Williamson v. Berry, 8 Howard, U. S. II. 496; McCord v. O’Chil- 
tree, 8 Blackford, 15; Maguire v. Maguire, 7 Dana, 181. 
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has been thought by a learned writer to be quite un¬ 
satisfactory,^ It is, that the King is bound by the law 
of common right, to defend his subjects, their goods, 
chattels, lands, and tenements; and therefore, in the 
law, every royal subject is taken into the King’s pro¬ 
tection. tor which reason an idiot or lunatic, who can¬ 
not defend or govern himself, or order his lands, tene¬ 
ments, goods, or chattels, the King, of right, as varem 
patric5, ought to have in his custody, and rule him and 
them.^ And for the same reason, the King, as parens 
patriw, ought to have the care of the persons and pro¬ 
perty of infants, where they have no other guardian of 
either.® 

§ 1329, The objection urged against this reasoning 
is, that it does not sufficiently account for the existing 
state of the jurisdiction; for there is a marked distinc¬ 
tion between the jurisdiction in cases of infancy, and 
that in cases of lunacy and idiocy. The former is 
exercised by the Chancellor, in the Court of Chancery, 
as a part pf the general delegation of the authority of 
the Crown, virtule ojjlcii, witlwut any special warrant; 
whereas 1110 latter is exercised by him by a separate 
commission under the sign-manual of the King, and 
not otherwise.^ It is not safe or correct, therefore, to 
reason from one to the other, either as to the nature of 
the jurisdiction, or as to the practice under it.® 


* Hargrave’s note (70) to Co. Lilt. 89 a., ^ 16. 

2 Fitjs. N. H. 233 ; Eyre v. Countess of Shaftsbury, 3 1*. Will. 118 ; 
Beverly’s case, 4 Co. R. 133, 134. 

3 Eyre V. Countess of Shafisbury, 3 P. Will. 118, 119; 3 Black. Comm. 
437; Cary v. Bertie, 3 Vern. 333, 343. 

Co. Lilt. 89 a., Hargrave’s note (70,) ^ 15; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 3, Pt. 2, 
ch. 3, ^ 1, note (a); Sholdon v. Fortescue Aland, 3 P. Will. 1U4, 107, 
and Mr. Cox’s note A.; Sherwood v. Sanderson, 19 Yes. 385. 

^ Ex parte Whitfield, 3 Atk. 315; Ex parte Phillips, 19 Yes. 133. 
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§ 1330. An attemjjt has also been made to assign a 
different origin to the jurisdiction, and to sustain it> by* 
considering guardianship, as in the nature of a trust; 
and that, therefore, the jurisdiction has a broad and 
general foundation, since trusts are the peculiar objects 
of Equity jurisdiction.^ But this has been*thought to 
be an overstrained refinement; for, although guardian¬ 
ship may properly be denominated a trust, in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the term, yet it is not’so in the 
technical sense in which the term is used by lawyers, 
or in the Court of Chancery. In the latter, trusts are 
invariably applied to property (and especially to real 
property) and not to persons.^ It may be added, that 
guardianship, considered as a trust, would equally be 
within the jurisdiction of all the Courts of Equity; 
whereas in England it is limited to the Chancellor, 
sitting in Chancery.® 

§ 1331. An attempt has also been made to derive 
the jurisdiction from the writ of Havishnent of Ward, 
and the writ Dc llecto de Ciisbdia at the Common Law, 
but with as little success. For, independently of the 
consideration, that these writs were returnable into a 
Court of Common Law, it is not easy to see how a 
jurisdiction, to decide between contending competitors 
for the right of guardianship, can establish a general 
authority, in the Court of Chancery, to appoint a 
guardian in all cases where one happens to be want¬ 
ing.^ 


1 S^e Duke of Beaufort v. Betty, 1 P. Will. 705 ; Post,§ 1343 to 1345. 

2 Co. Litt. 89 Hargrave’s note (70) § 16. 

3 Ante, § 1328; Post, f} 1243, 1349; 1351; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, 
ch. 2, $ 1, note (a). 

4 Co. Litt. 89 a., Hargrave’s note (70) § 16 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, 
eh. 2, ^ 1, note (a). 
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J 1332. It has beeE farther suggested, that the ap^ 
poiutment of guardians in cases where the infants had 
nonfe, belonged to the Chancellor, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, before the erection of the Court of Wards; and 
that, upon the abolition of that Court, it reverted to 
the King, in his Court of Chancery, as the general pro¬ 
tector of all the infants in the kingdom.* But this (it 
has been objected) is rather an assertion, than a proof, 
of the jurisdiction; for it is difficult to trace it back to 
any such ancient period. The earliest instance which 
has been found, of the actual exercise of the jurisdic- 


* Ibid.; 3 Black. Comm. 426, 427; Morgan v. Dillon, 9 Mod. R. 139, 
140; 1 Wooddes. Lect. 17, p. 463 ; Hughes v. Science, Maepherson on In¬ 
fants, ch. 6,p. 74, and Appendix. In this case. Lord Hardwicke said: 
“ The Court has originally exercised a superintendent jurisdiction over 
guardians, in behalf of infants, to prevent abuses either iu their persons or 
estates, as >ve11 as in behalf of the crown and inferior lords who had for¬ 
merly a great interest in the wardship of infants. Afterwards, the Court 
of Wards being created, took the jurisdiction out of the Chancery for the 
time. But as soon as that court came to be dissolved, tlie jurisdiction de¬ 
volved again upon this Court; and infants have ever since been considered 
as under the iranicdiato care of Chancery.” — Post, ^ 1333, note; S. C. 
Ambler, R. 302, note (2). Mr. Fonblanque has upon this subject re¬ 
marked : “ From this it might be inferred, that the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Wards and Liveries was protective of infants in general; whereas, the 
statute of Henry Vlll., by which the Court of Wards was erected, ex¬ 
pressly confines the jurisdiction of that Court to wards of the Crown. And 
it is scarcely necessary to remark, that when a new Court is erected, it can 
have no other jurisdiction than that which is expressly conferred ; for a 
new' Court cannot prescribe. 4 Inst. 200. But if the statute 38 H. VIII., 
dues nut confer a general jurisdiction in the case of infants, but merely a 
particular jurisdiction as to wards of the Court, it should seem to follow, 
tliat the general superintendence of the Crown over infants, as pattr puiriaij 
if it existed at Common Law, was not affeoted by the statute, except in 
those cases to which it expressly refers. What those cases were, are pai- 
ticnlarly enumerated by the statute, and also in the instructions to the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, prefixed to Ley’s Reports. See also Reeve's 
Hist. Eng. Law, v. 4, p. 269.” 2 Fonbl. £q. B. 2, Ft. 2, ch. 8, ^ 1, note 
(a). 
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tion by the Chancellor, to appoint a guardian, tipon 
petition without bill, is said to be that of Hampden, in 
the year 1696. Since that period, indeed, it has been 
constantly exercised without its once 'being called in 
question. Mr. Hargrave has not hesitated to say, that, 
although the jurisdiction is now unquestionable, yet it 
seems to have been an usurpation, for which the best 
excuse was, that the case Avas not otherwise sufficiently 
provided for.^ He has added, that, although the care 
of infeints, as well as of idiots and lunatics, should be 
admitted to belong to the Crown j yet, that something 
farther is necessary to prove that the Chancellor is the 
person constitutionally delegated to act for the King.** 
§ 1338. Notwithstanding the objections thus urged 
against the legitimacy of the origin of the jurisdiction, 
it is highly probable that it has a just and rightful 
foundation in the prerogative of tlie Crown, flowing 
from its general power and duty, as ptimis pairiw, to 
protect those who have no other lawful protector.^ It 


1 Hargrave’s note (70) ^ IG. Co. Litl. 80 a.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. IJ. 2, Pt. 2, 
ch. 2, ^ I, note (a). — Tlicre is very great reason to question this conclu¬ 
sion of the learned author; nor is it very likely, that, at so late a period 
as 169G, a clear usurpation of an authority of this nature should have been 
either claimed by the Chancellor, or tolerated by Parliament. In Filz- 
herbert’s Nalura Brevium (p. 27, L.) a very ancient work of great author¬ 
ity, it is said, that, “ the King, by his letters-patent, may make a general 
guardian for an infant, to answer for him in all actions or suits brought, or 
to be brought, in all manner of Courts,” It is added, ” And the infant 
shall have a wiit in the Chancery for to remove his guardian, directed unto 
the justices, and for to receive another, &c.; and tlio Court, at tlicir dis¬ 
cretion, may remove the guardian, and appoint another gaardian.” 

2 Ibid. . 

3 The learned reader is referred ‘to the elaborate note of Mr. Hargrave 
to Co. Litt. 89 a., note (70) § 16, fur the objections to the jurisdiction, 
which are there fully considered; and also to the equally elaborate note of 
Mr. Fonblanque (2 Fonbl. Eq. 6. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (a) for the an¬ 
swers to those objections. The view of the matter taken in the text is 
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has been well said, that it will scarcely be controverted, 
that, in every civilized state, such a superintendence 
and protective power does somewhere exist. Jf it is 
not found to eMst elsewhere, it seems to be a just 
inference from the known prerogatives of the Crown, 
parens patriwj in analogous cases, to presume, that it 
vests in the Crown.^ It is no slight confirmation of 
this inference, that it has been constantly referred to 
such an origin in all the judicial investigations of the 
matter,^ as well as in the discussions of very learned 
elementary writers.® 


almost exclusively derived from the note of Mr. Fonblanque. Lord Eldon, 
in DeManneville v. DeMannevillc, (10 Ves. 63, 64,) after referring io the 
notes of Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Fonblanque, stated, that “ the latter had 
stated the principle very correctly.” See also Morgan v. Dillon, 9 Mod. 
139, 140. 

^ See Beverley’s case, 4 Co. R. 193, 124 ; Bract. Lib. 3, cap. 9 ; Eyre 
V. Countess of Shafisbury, 3 i*. Will. 118, 123. See also 1 Madd. Ch. 
Pr. 262, 263. 

* Eyre v. Countess of Shaftsbury, 2 P. Will. 118,123; Butler v. Free¬ 
man, Ambler, R. 302 ; Hughes v. Science, 2 Eq. Abridg. 756 ; De Man- 
neville v. De Manneville, 10 Ves. 63, Cl; Morgan v. Dillon, 9 Mod. 139, 
140; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 262. 

3 3 Black. Comm. 427; Fitz. Nat. Brev. 27; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 0, Pt. 2, 
ch. 2, ^ 1, note (n); 1 Madd. Cli. Pr. 262, 203. —In Butler v. Freeman, 
(Ambler, K. 302,) Lord Hardwicke is reported to have said, with refer¬ 
ence to this subject: “ This Court does not act on the footing of guardian¬ 
ship or wardship. The latter is totally taken away by the statute of 
Car. II. And without claiming the former, and disclaiming the latter, it 
has a general right delegated by the Crown, as pater patria, lu interfere in 
particular cases for the benefit of such who are incapable to protect them¬ 
selves. In the case of Hughes v. Science (cited in Ambler,- R. 302, Mr. 
Blunt’s note (2,).the same learned Judge said : “Thelaw of the country 
has taken great care of infants, both their persons and estates, and particu¬ 
larly to prevent marriages to their disparagement. For that purpose it 
had assigned them guardians; and if a stranger married without the guar¬ 
dian’s consent, it was considered a ravishment of ward, and the party was 
deemed punishable by fine and imprisonment; and so it was, if the guar¬ 
dian himself married the infant to another to its disparagement. And the 
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spects. The former is a personal trust in the Lord 
Chancellor, and especially delegated to him under the 


ing, infants who had lost their parents were under the protection of the 
law, whiesh then existed, with respect to the treatment and the care of the 
children. When that was at an end, it was thought lit, by a particular 
statute, to enable the father to riialte an appointment of a guardian for his 
children, giving to him the power, w.iieh that statute gave, to select 
proper persons for that purpose. As I observed before, if he makes an im¬ 
proper selection, if the person whom he has so selected misconduct him¬ 
self, it is perfectly clear that a ptivver has been assumed to control that 
conduct. Xow, upon what doe.s Lord Somers, upon what'does Lord Not¬ 
tingham, upon what does J^ord ITardwicke, upon what ground does every 
Chancellor, who has been sitiing on the bench in the Court of Chancery, 
since that time, place the jurisdiction? They all say, that it is a ri*ht, 
which dfivtilvcs to the ('rown, as part’iis palria:, and, that it is the duty of 
the Crown to see that the child '& projicrly taken care of. We all know', 
that many jurisdictions arc given to the Crown, many powers arc given to 
the Crown; but those powers arc all to be exercised by rcspunsilile minis¬ 
ters. It is not the King, who takes on hiinself to delcrmine, who is to be 
a proper guardian of the children ; but be is to delegate to diflerenl min¬ 
isters the (litrurent kinds of powers, which belong to him, lliat there may 
be, according to the language of out l.iw, persons responsible to the King 
and the people for their good conduct, in tlie adininistralion of tliiur (rust. 
I, therefore, have no doubt in (he worl«l,lhat it must be taken to be a juris¬ 
diction rightly assumed, for a hundred and fifty years past unipiestionably 
assumed, by the Chancellors sitting in the Court of Chancery. Lord 
Somers rescmhled the jurisdiction over inf.ints to the care which the Court 
takes with respect to lunatics, and supposed that the jurisdiction devolved 
on the Crown in ihc^aine way. Tliere is no particular Jaw ufion the sub¬ 
ject. The l.iw merely declares, that the King has the care of the persons* 
who are of insane mind, and liiat he is to lake care of their property. If 
they are absolute idiots, the property devolves to him during their lives, 
and he is to provide oiil^lbr tlndr m.uiiteiiarice. If they are not idiots, 
but persons who have lucid intervals, then the King is to take care of their 
property, to lake care of their persons, to take care of their rmuntcnancc. 
And whatever projierty may he accumulated in the mean lime, he is a 
trustee of it for the hcnefil of those who may he entitled at their death, or 
to them, if they should ever recover. With respect to tlieca.se of infants, 
can there he a stronger pr<iof, that it was conceived to be reserved to the 
Crown than this : —that the (’ily of London claim, as an immemorial right, 
and a right which must have been derived to them from the Crown, the 
care of orphans, and that they have most extraordinary powers for that 
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sign-manual of the King; and from his decree no ap¬ 
peal lies, except tothe King in Council.^ On the other 
hand, the latter belongs to the Court of Chancery, and 
it may be exercised, as Avell by the Master of the Kolls, 
as by the Lord Chancellor, and, therefore, an appeal 
docs lie from the decision of the Court of Chancery in 
cases of infants to the House of Lords.® 

§ 1336. It may be asked, why, if no particular war¬ 
rant be necessary to enable the Court of Chancery to 
exercise its protective power and care over infants, a ' 
separate commission under the sign-manual should be 
necessary to confer on the Chancellor the jurisdiction 
oter idiots and lunatics, since that also has been refer¬ 
red to the protecting prerogative of the Crown aspaf'ctis 
patriw. The answer which has been given (and perhaps 
it is a true one,) is, that in point of fact, the custody of 
the persons and property of idiots and lunatics, or at 
least, of those who held lands, was not anciently in the 
Crown, but in the Lord of the fee. The Statute (Z?e 
Prct'o^alivd of the 7th of Edward IT., ch. 9 (or, as 


purpose, exItMuHnfj to eiiahle the C<iHrl of Orphans to commit to Newgate 
a person who disobeys their order? That has been allowed in a Court 
of (%immon l.aw ; and it is founded upon usage, which tniist have been 
founded originally u[)oii a grant from the Crown of sucli powers to the 
Corporation of Ijondon. I tliiidc there can be no doubt, ihereforo, that 
the law of this country has reserved to the King the prerogative for 
the protection of infants, to be executed in such a manner as the constitu¬ 
tion requires him to execute ail his prerogatives.” Wellesley v. Welles¬ 
ley, 2 inigh, R. (N. »S.) 12‘J to 135. Tn pages 134 to 13(5, the subject is 
further examined and illustrated by his Lordship. See also Id. p. 141, 
142, Lord Manner's opinion. 

5 Sheldon V. Fortesque Aland, 3 P. Will. 104, 107, Mr. Cox’s note (A) : 
llochfort V. Karl of Kly, (5 IJro. Pari. Cas. 329; Sherwood v. Sanderson, 
19 Ves. 265 ; Kx parte Phillips, 19 Ves. 122, 123. 

2 2 Fonbl. Kq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note («) ; O.xenden v. Compton, 
2 Ves. jr.71, 72. 
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Lord Coke and others suppose, some earlier statute,’) 
gave to the King the custody of idiots, and also vested 
in him the profits of the idiot’s lands during his life.^ 
By this means the Crown acquired a beneficial interest 
in the lands; and, as a special warrant from the Crown 
is, in all cases, necessary to any grant of its interest, 
the separate commission, Avhich gives the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor jurisdiction over the persons and property of 
idiots, may bo referred to this consideration.® With 
• respect to lunatics the Statute of 17 Edward II. ch. 10, 
cnacte'', that the King should provide that their lands 
and tenements should be kept without waste. It con¬ 
ferred merely a power which could not be considered 
as included within the general jurisdiction, antecedently 
conferred on the Court of Chancery ; and therefore, a 
sepal ate and special commission became necessary for 
the delegation of this new power.'’ There is, under the 


’ Ibid. See Q Co. Insf. 14; 2 Reeves’s Hist. ch. 12, p. 307, 308; 
1 Hlack. ('omm. 302, 303 ; Fit*. N. Brev. 232. 

2 Lord Coke, in 2 Inst. M, speaking of the provision in Magna C'harta, 
ch. 4, says: “At the making of tills statute the King had not any pre¬ 
rogative in the custody oi tlic lands of idiots during the life of the idiots; 
for if he liad, this act would have provided against waste, &c., committed 
by the cuiiimitice or assignee of the King, to bo done in his possessions, 
a.s well as in the possessions of wards. Hut at this time the guardianship 
of idiots, ,tc., was to the Ijords and others, according to the course of the 
Common Law.” — In Heverlcy's case (4 Co. Rep. 12(i,) it is expressly 
declared, that the bjtatiite of 17 Edward II. cli. 1), is but an aflirmance or 
declaration of the Common Law. So Mr. Justice Black&tone, in his com¬ 
mentaries (I Black. Comm. 303,) treats it. Lord Cuke thinks that this 
pferogative was given to the Crown by some statute not now extant, in 
the reign of Edward I., after Hracton wrote his work, and before that on 
Britton. 2 Inst. 14. See also Lord Northiiigton’s opinion in Ex parte 
Grinistone, Ambler, R. 707. 

2 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2. Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (o); l)e Manneville v. De 
Manneville, 10 Ves. 03, 04 ; 1 Black. Comm. 303, 304. 

4 Ibid. — Lord Loughborough, in Oxenden v. Lord Compton (2 Ves. jr. 
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Statute, a difference between the case of an idiot, and 
that of a lunatic, in this respect. In the case of a lu- 


71, 72 ; S. C. 4 Bro. Ch. R. 231,) considered the Statute of 17 Edw. II. 
ch. 10, as merely in affirmance of tlie antecedent rights of the Crown. 
His language on that occasion was ; That leads to the principle, upon 
which the administration of tiie estates of lunatics stands ; and how it is 
committed, nut to the Court of Chancery, but to a certain great officer of 
the Crown. The Statute (17 Edward II. ch. 10) is not introductive of any 
new right of the Oown. The better opinion inclines that way ; and the 
words of the Statute put it past all doubt. I'he object uas, to regulate 
and define the prerogative, and to restrain the abuse of treating the estates 
of lunatics as the estate of idiots.” Again : “The course upon the Sta¬ 
tute has been, that the Oown has corninilted, to a certain great officer of 
the Crown, not of necessity the person who has the custody of the Great 
Seal (namely, the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper,) tlioiigli it usually 
attends him by a warrant from the (/rown, which confers no joiisdictiun, 
but only a power of adiiiinistrnliun. If that power is abused, if any thing 
wrong is done, or error commitir'd, the appeal is immediately to the King, 
and not in the ordinary course, attending tlie estahlislied jurisdiction of the 
kingdom. The orders, that arc made by persons charged with the custody 
of lunatics, are appealable to the King in (ajuiiciI.” — Lord Apsley, in 
Ex parte Grimslone (Ambler, 11. 707 ; S. C. d IJro. Ch. 11. 235, note,) 
said : ‘‘It (the right of the f’rown over idiots and lunaties) certainly ex¬ 
isted before the Statute lie rrerogativfi Uegts. (17 Edw. 11. ch. 9, 10.) 
The writ does not go, of course ; hut must be sued for. After the return 
to the commission, the Great Seal, liy virtue of the King’s sign-maiiual, 
grants the custody, merely to .save the ajiplicatioii to tlie King in person. 
After the custody is gianted, ilic Gioat Seal acts in nialteis relative to the 
lunatic, lu.t iiiidcr the sign-mamial, hut by virtue of ii.s genera! power, as 
keeper of the King's conscience. It is usual to take bonds from the com¬ 
mittees to account and submit to orders ; hut 1 do not apprehend it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 'I’lie Court makes many orders, and eiilorccs liiein by 
attachments, wliich orders, and the manner of eiifuicing them, are not 
warranted by the sign-maniial, hut hy tlie general powers of the Court.’’ 
In the Corporation of Lnrford c. Leiilliall (2 AtU. 553,) Lord llaidwiekc 
said : “ Hefore the Courts of Wardship were erected, the jurisdiction was 
in this Court, both us to liiiintics and idiots; tlierefoic all these cornmis- 
sions were taken out in this Court, and returned here ; and, after the (’oiirt 
of Wards was t^ken away by act of Parliament, it reverted hack to the 
Court of Chancery ; and the sign-manual of the King is a standing war¬ 
rant to the Lord Chancellor, to grant the custody of the lunatics, and is a 
beneficial thing in case of idiocy ; because the King could not only give 

67* 
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natic, the King is a mere trustee ; in the case of an 
idiot he has a beneficial interest.* 


the custody of idiots, but the rents and profits of idiots’ lands to persons.” 
Again ; in Re Heli (.1 Atk. G35,) he said : “ One part of the Chancellor’s 
power, in relation to idiot’s and lunatics, is by virtue of a sign-manual of 
the King, upon his coming to the Great Seal, and countersigned by the 
two secretaries of state, empowering him to take care of such persons in 
the right of the Crown, and to make grants from time to time of the idiots’ 
or lunatics’ estates.” If one might venture to make a suggestion in a case, 
where there seems no small diversity of opinion, it would be, that, upon 
general p'-inciples, the King, aspairns jxilricr, has an original prerogative 
to take care of persons and property of infants, of idiots, and of luna¬ 
tics, ill all cases, where no other guardianship exists. So lung as any 
special guardianship exists by law or custom in other persons, the preroga¬ 
tive of the Crown is inactive, hut not suspended. Tlio jurisdiction gen¬ 
erally belongs to the Court of I’hancery, as delegate of tlie Crown, except 
where it is specially or personally delegated, or restricted by Statute. 
The S.atuto Dc Prerog. Regis, cli. t), 10, has rendered special commis¬ 
sion: for certain purposes necessary to be granted under the sign-manual; 
and the jurisdiction being in fact committed to the same person, has, in 
practice, become mixed. If this view of the subject he admitted to he cor¬ 
rect, it Will clear away some of the diirieuliies now encumbering the 
subject. 

1 In He Fitzgerald, 2 Sell. & Lefr. 43R.—The dilTercnce is fully ex¬ 
pounded by Lord* Redesdalo, in Re Fitzgerald {2 Seh. & Lefr. 430.) — 
“ There is a difference.” said he, ” in the case of an idiot and a lunatic in 
this respect. In the case of a lunatic tlie King is a mere trustee ; in the 
case of an idiot he has a beneficial interest, lu poitit of form, in the 
terms of the grant to the committee, the grant of a lunatic's estate is a 
grant liable to account; and the other is a grant to a certain degree with¬ 
out account; that is, the King is not bound to do more than piovidc for 
the maintenance of the idiot; and is entitled, by his prerogative, to the sur¬ 
plus of his estate. The words of the statutes (which are said iu llevpricy’s 
case, 4 (Jo, 126, 127, to be only declaratory of the Common Law) differ as 
to the provisions for the care of the property of an idiot and a lunaiio. In 
the one case, the King, having an interest, is said ‘ to have the ciisUulyof 
an idiot, his lands,’ &c. &c. But with respect to the other, the words of 
the statute, and the language of those who have written on llic subjr-ct, 
are, that ‘ the King shall provide, when any happen to fail of Ins wit, that 
their lands and tenements shall be safely kept uilhoiil v\aste,und that they 
and their household shall be maintained with the profit, and that tlie resi¬ 
due shall be kept to their use, to be delivered to them when they come to 
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§ 1337. But, whatever may be the true origin of the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery over the persons 
and property of infants, it is now conceded, on all sides, 
to be firmly established, and beyond the reach of edh- 
troversy. Indeed, it is a settled maxim, that the King 
is the universal guardian to infants, and ought, in the 
Court of Chancery, to take care of their fortunes.^ We 
shall now proceed to the consideration of some of the 
more important functions connected with this authority; 


right mind.’ So that the meaning simply is, that, in the one case, the 
King shall have a personal henefil; hut that, in the other, he is only to act 
as pdirns jHi/rio’, as ilic person to take care of those who are incompetent 
to take care of tlieuisclves. And the statute, with respect to lunatics, ex¬ 
pressly provides, ‘ nee rex alninid de cxilihns reeipiut ad opus suniii.’ 
These are direct iiogalive words, that the King cannot take the profits for 
his own use ; hut, as to what is not in itself profilahle, as the presentation 
to a cliurch, the King takes. Then the statute proceeds to diiecl, that, 
if the party shall die in this couduioii, the residue shall he distrihuted for 
the heuefit of liis soul, according to the superslilion of the limes in \%hich 
the .statute was made ; w Inch is c(>rlainly now' to be taken as a direction to 
preserve the lesidue for those entitled to the personal estate of the lunatic 
on liis death, independent of tlial statute.” Again, in I.ysaglil e. Koyse 
('2 i^ch. & l.efr. If);!,) the same Icariicd Chancellor said: ‘‘Some doubt 
occurs to me, as to ilie validity of the grant of the estate of the idiot. 
Under warrantor the Kini>'s sign-manual, countersigned by the Lords 
of the Tn*asury, the Chancellor has the ordering and dispositidii of the 
persons and estates of idiots and lunatics. 'I'liis anllu'rity is given to him 
(as slattnl in the wariant) in consideration of its being Ins duty, as Chan¬ 
cellor, to issue tlic comniis.'ions, on which the inquiry, as to the fact of 
idiocy or lunacy, is to l)c made. 'Fhe warrant certainly gives to the Clian- 
ccllor the right of provuliiig for the mamteoanee of idiots and lunatics, 
and lor the can* of their persons and estates. For lunatics the (’ruwn is 
merely a trsislee. ILil in the case of an idiot, the (3rowii is absolutely 
entitled to the pvofii-s, siihjeet to the maintenance of the idiot. And I 
doubt, whether the warrant, thus given to the (Miancellor, is a warrant for 
passing letters patent, granting to any person, for his own benefit, the sur¬ 
plus profiis of the estate of the idiot.” 

* U Fonhl. Eq. U. ‘J, I’t. 2, eh. 2, ^ I ; Wellesley v. Duke of ]]caufort, 
2 llusj. li. jy ; Duke of J3eaiifort o. Uerty, 1 P. NV'ill. 702, 706. 
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in the appointment and removal of guardians; in the 
maintenance of infants; in the management and dispo¬ 
sition of the property of infants ; and, lastly, in the 
marriage of infants. 

§ 1338. In the first place, in regard to the appoint¬ 
ment and removal of guardians. The Court of Chan¬ 
cery will appoint a suitable guardian to an infant, where 
there is none other, or none other who will, or can act, 
at least, where the infant has property; for if the in¬ 
fant has no property, the Court will perhaps not inter¬ 
fere. I'j is not, however, from any want of jurisdiction^ 
that it will not interfere in such a case, but from the 
want of means to exercise its jurisdiction with effect; 
because the Court cannot take upon itself the mainte¬ 
nance of all the children in the kingdom. It can exer¬ 
cise this part of its jurisdiction usefully and practically 
only where it has the means of doing so; that is to say, 
by its having the means of applying property for the 
use and maintenance of the infant.- Cuardians appoint¬ 
ed by the Court, arc treated as officers of the Court, and 
are held responsible accordingly to it.^ 


^ S(’c Spence, in r<i, 9 Pliillips, 317, 11 Jur. 390, 

2 Lnrd Eldon, in Wellesley v. Duke of llenufort, 2 Russ. 11. 21. — The 
Court will nppoint a ijuardian upon petition, without a bill hoiiifr filed ; 
and it is done upon the petition of the infant himself or of some person in 
his behalf. See iJa Costa v. JMellish, 2 Aik. 14 ; S. C. 2 Swanst. II. 
533, where it is better reported; and in West’s llep. 290; Ex parte 
Moiiiiifort, 15 Vcs. 415; Ex parte Salter, 2 Dick. 11.709; Wilcox r. 
Drake, 2 Dick, R. 031 ; B. (*. cited Jacob's R. 251, note (i) ; ('iirlis v, 
Rippon,4 M.add. 11.402; Ex parte Myerscongli, 1 Jack, and Walk. 151; 
Ex parte Richards, 3 Aik. 518 ; Ex parte Uirchull, 3 Atk. 813 ; Ex parte 
WooIscoiTibe, 1 Madd. R. 213; Ex parte Wheeler, 10 Ves. 256; In Re 
Jones, 1 Russ. R. 478 ; Bradshaw v. Bradshaw, 1 Russ. It. 528; 1 Madd. 
Ch. Pr. 107, 208. 

3 Wellesley v. Duke of Beaufort, 2 Ituss. R. I, 20, 21, Post, ^ 1351. 
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§ 1338 a. The question of who are to be appointed 
guardians, is generally one of discretion, merely; and 
the Court ordinarily* refers it to a Master, especially 
if the guardianship be contested between two or more 
parties,® to appoint guardians, leaving the person in 
whose custody the infant actually is, to retain that cus¬ 
tody until the coming in of the Master’s report.® But 
if there are testamentary guardians, the Court has no 
jurisdiction to interfere. If the testamentary appoint¬ 
ment, however, be one that contemplates the residence 
of the child' in the country of its birth, as in Scotland, 
for example, and the child be removed to a residence in 
England, it seems that the Court of Chancery in Eng¬ 
land will appoint guardians there; and the testamentary 
appointment will be looked at only as an expression of 
the parent’s preferences, to which the Court will give 
great influence.* But at the same time, the Court will 
look at all the circumstances, and not appoint the per¬ 
sons for w^hom the parent has expressed a preference, if 
they are resident in Scotland, unless the Court is satis¬ 
fied that it w’as his intention to appoint them guardians 
generally, and not guardians for Scotland merely.® 

§ 1339. In the next place, as to the removal of guar¬ 
dians. The Court of Cliancery will not only remove 
guardians appointed by its own authority, but it will 
also remove guardians at the Common Law, and even 


1 Hut a reference to the Master is sometimes not practised. See Bond, m 
re, 11 Jurist, 111. 

2 Sec Knott w. Cottce, 2 Phillips, 192. 

3 Coham ». Coham, 13 Simons, 639. 

^ See Miller v. Harris, 11 Sim. 510; Johnstone, hi re, 2 Jones & La- 
touche, 222. 

3 Beattie v. Johnson, 1 Phillips, Ch. li. 17; S. C. in House of Lords, 10 
Clark & Fin. 42. 
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testamentary or statute guardians, whenever sufficient 
cause can be shown for such a purpose.^ In all such 
cases, the guardianship is treated as a delegated trust, 
for the benefit of the infant, and, if it is abused, or in 
danger of abuse, the Court of Chancery will interpose, 
not only by way of remedial justice, but of preventive 
justice.® Where the conduct of the guardian is less 


* In Foster v. Denny, 2 Ch. Cas. 238, the Lord Chancellor said; 
“ Where there is a guardianship by the Common Law, this Court will in¬ 
termeddle and order ; but being here a guardian by act of Parliament, I 
cannot remove him or her.” But this doctrine seems to have been denied 
by Lord Macclesfield, in the Duke of Beaufort v. Herty (IP. Will. 703,) 
who asserted the jurisdiction of the Court to be the same over Statute 
guardians, as over Common Law guardians. Lord Ilardwickc held the 
same opinion, in Butler v. Freeman, Ambler 11. 302, and Roach u.Garvan, 

1 Ves. IfiO. Lord Eldo i, in Wellesley v. Duke of Beaufort (2 lluss. R. 
1, 2;, 22,) fully recognized the same doctrine, as did also Lord Redesdale 
and Li.rd Manners, in their opinions in Wellesley v. Wellesley, 2 Bligh, 
R. (N. S.) 128 to 130, 145, 146. In the Duke of Beaufort v. Berty (1 P. 
Will. 705,) Lord Macclesfield said : ” If the guardian chose to make use 
of methods that might turit to the prejudice of the infant, the Court 
will iiueifere, and order the contrary; and, that this was granted upon 
the general power and jurisdiction which it had over all trusts; and a 
guardianship was most plainly a trust.” Mr. Fonblanque (2 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, $ i, note (a,) and ^ 2, note (//,) seems to have thought, 
that a testamentary guardian cannot he removed ; although iiis conduct 
may be regulated by the Court, and he may be restricted from doing any 
acts to the prejudice of the infant. But it appears to me that he i.s not 
warranted in this opinion by the authorities. See Eyre v. (Jountess of 
Shafisbury, 2 P. Will. 107; 1 Wooddes. Lect. 17, p. 461; Morgan v. 
Dillon, 9 Mod. 139 to 141 ; Com. Dig. Chancery^ 3 O. 4,5 ; Spencer v. Karl 
of Chesterfield, Ambler, R. 146 \ Okeefe v. Casey, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 106; 
Tombes v. Elers, 1 Dick. 88 ; Smith v. Bate,2 Dick. 631; Kx parte (’ruinb, 

2 Johns, Cl). R. 439. But in Ingham v. Bickerdile (6 Madd. 276,) the 
Vice-Chancellor seems to have thought, that the Court cannot remove a 
testamentary guardian, though it might appoint some other person to super¬ 
intend the maintenance and education of the infant. 

2 Wellesley v. Duke of Beaufort, 2 Russel R. 1, 20, 21; Wellesley v. 
Wellesley, 2 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 128 to 130 ; Id. Ml, 142, 145, 146 ; Duke 
of Beaufort v. Berty, 1 P. Will. 704, 705 ; Com. Dig. Chanceryy 3 0.4,5. 
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reprehensible, and does not require so strong a measure 
as a removal, the Court will, upon special application, 
interfere, and regulate, and direct the conduct of the 
guardian in regard to the custody, and education, and 
maintenance of the infant; ^ and, if necessary, it will 
inhibit him from carrying the infant out of the country, 
and it will even appoint the school where he shall he 
educated.^ In like manner, it will, in proper cases, 
require security to be given by the guardian, if there is 
any danger of abuse or injury to his person or to his 
property.® 

§ 1340. The Court of Chancery will not only inter¬ 
fere to remove guardians for improper conduct, but it 
will also assist guardians in compelling their wards, to 
go to the school selected by the guardian, as well as in 
obtaining the custody of the persons of their wards, when 
they are detained from them. This may not only be 
done by the Chancellor, acting as any other Judge, by 
a writ of habeas corpus, but it may also be done on a 
petition, without any bill being filed in the Court."* 

§ 1341. The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
extends to the care of the person of the infant, so far as 
necessary for his protection and education ; and as to 

1 See McCulloch’s, in re, 1 Drury, 276. 

2 Duke of lieiiufort v. Berty, I 1*. W'ill. 703, 704; Do Manneville f. 
De Manneville, 10 Vcs. Lyons v. BIcnkin, Jacob’s R. 215; Skinner 
V. Warner, 2 Dick. K. 779 ; Toinbes v. Elers, 1 Dick. 88; Talbot v. Earl 
Shrewsbury, 4 Mylne & Craig, R. 672. 

3 2 Fonbl. Eq. 13. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 1, note (a); Foster v. Denny, 2 Ch. 
Cas. 237; llanbury r. Walker, 3 Ch. R. 68; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 263, 264, 
268, 209. 

* Eyre r. Countess of Shaftsbury, 2 P. Will. 103, 118, 120; Goodall 
V. Harris, 2 P. Will. 501, 562 ; Ex parte Hopkins, 3 P. W^ill. 152, and Mr. 
Cox's note ; Hall r. Hall, 3 Aik. 721 ; Da Costa r. Mcllish, West’s R. 
300 ; S. C. 2 Swanst. 533, 537, note ; Reynolds t\ Teynliain, 9 Mod. R. 
40 ; Wright t>. Naylor, 5 Madd. R. 77. 
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the care of the property of the infant, for its due ma¬ 
nagement and preservation, and proper application for 
his maintenance.^ It is upon the former ground, prin¬ 
cipally, that is to say, for the due protection and edu¬ 
cation of the infant, that the Court interferes with the 
ordinary rights of parents, as guardians by nature, or 
by nurture, in regard to the custody and care of their 
children.® For although, in general, parents are in¬ 
trusted with the custody of the persons, and the educa¬ 
tion of their children, yet this is done upon the natural 
presumption, that the children will be properly taken 
care of, and will be brought up with a due education in 
literature, and morals, and religion; and that they will 
be treated with kindness and affection. But, whenever 
this presumption is removed; whenever (for example,) 
it is found, that a liiihcr is guilty of gross ill treatment 


1 Ibid. ; Clark v. Clark, 8 Paige, 11. 152 ; In ic Spence, 9 Phillips Ch. 
R.217. 

2 Mr. Hargrave, in his Icar.ied note, (50, ^ 12, 13, to Co, Lilt. 88 7> ,has 
brought Uigether the general principles and doctrine, applicable to guardian¬ 
ship by nature, guardiatiship by socage, and guardianship by nurture, the 
first and last of which are often confounded, and used in a loose and inde¬ 
terminate sense. At the Common Law, guardianship by nature is of the 
heir apparent only, (and not of all the children,) and belongs to the father 
and mother, and other ancestor, standing in that predicament to the infiint. 
It lasts until iwcnly-one years of age, and extends no further than the cus¬ 
tody of tlie infant’s person. Guardianship by socage, arises wholly out of 
tenure, and exists only wlx'ii the infant is seized of lands or other heredi¬ 
taments, lying in tenure and in socage. It extends to the person, and all 
the estates (including the socage estates) of the infant, and lasts until the 
infant arrives at the age of fourteen. It belongs to such of the infant’s 
next of blood, as cannot have, by descent, the socage estate, in respect to 
which, the guardianship arises by descent, w’ithoiit any distinction between 
the whole blood and the half blood. Guardianship by nature, occurs only 
when the infant is without any other guardian ; and none can have it, ex¬ 
cept the father or mother. It lasts until the age of fourteen years, and ex¬ 
tends only over the person. See 1 Black. Comm. 461, 402; 2 FonbI.Eq. 
B, 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 2, note (A.) 
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or cruelty towards his in&nt children; or that he is in 
constant habits of drunkenness and blasphemy, or low 
and gross debauchery ; or that he professes atheistical 
or irreligious principles;^ or that his domestic assQcia> 
tions are such as tend to the corruption and contamV 
nation of his children ;* or that ho otherwise acts in a 
manner injurious to the morals or interests of his chil¬ 
dren ; in every such case, the Court of Chancery will 
interfere, and deprive him of the custody of his childien 
and appoint a suitable person to act as guardian, and 
to take care of them, and to superintend their educa¬ 
tion.® [But it is only in cases of gross misconduct, that 
paternal lights are interfered with.^] As between bus-' 
band and wife, the custody of the children generally 
belongs to the husband; ® and the latter cannot, by an 
agreement with his wife, alienate to her the right to 
the custody and care of the children.® 


1 Fynn, m re, 12 Jurist, 713 ; Warde v. Wards, 2 Phillips, 786; Thomas 
V. Roberts, 14 Jurist, 639. 

3 See Anonymous, 11 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 281, a very important case. 
But see Ball v. Ball, 2 Simons, 35. 

3 Tho cases on this subject are numerous. Duke of Beaufort v. Berty, 
1 P. Will 703, Whitfield v. Hales, 13 Ves. 492 ; De Manneville v. De 
Mannovilie, 10 Ves. 69, 60, 62, 63; Shelley v. Westbroke, Jacob’s 
R. 266 , Lyons v. Blenkin, Jacob’s R. 245, Roach v. Garvan, 1 Dick. 
R. 88, Lord Shipbrook v. Lord llmchinbrook, 2 Dick. 547 ; Crease v. Orby 
Hunter, 2 Cox, R. 242; Wellesley v. Duke of Beaufort, 2 Russ R. 1, 
20, 21, S C. 2 Bhgh (N S ) p. 128 to 130, 141, 142; Com Dig. CTtan- 
cery^ 3 O. 4, 5; Ball v. Ball, 2 Simons, R 35; Ex parte Mountfort, IS 
Ves. 445. — The language, ** to act as guardian,” is here used with re¬ 
ference to the remark of Lord Eldon, in Ex parte Mountfort, (15 Yes 446,) 
where bis Lordship said. ”In certain cases the Court vifill, upon petition, 
without a bill, appbint, not a guardian, which cannot be during the father’s 
life, but a person to act as guardian.” 

^ Pulbrook, in re, 11 Jurist, 165. 

B See North, in re, 11 Jurist, 7; Commonwealth v. Briggs, 16 Pick. 203. 

6 The People v. Mercein, 3 Hill, R. 399. 

EQ. JUR.—Toil. II. 68 
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, $ 1341 a. Considerations of another nature may often 
operate, in deciding who, as between the pardnts them¬ 
selves, sl^all have the custody of the children of the 
marriage, in cases where the parents do not live to¬ 
gether. Ordinarily, indeed, the father will be entitled 
to the custody of his infant children. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, if the infant be a daughter and of very tender 
years, and .the mother, under all the circumstances, be 
the most suitable to take care of her person and educa¬ 
tion, a Court of Chancery will confer the custody on 
the mother; when, if the infant were of riper years, 
and more discretion, and especially if a son, he would 
be intrusted for his education and superintendence to 
the custody and care of his father, if no real objection 
to his character or conduct existed.’ 


1 Ex parte Wollstonecraft, 4 Johns. Ch. R. 80; Ex parte Waldron, 13 
Johns. R. 419 ; The People v. Mercein, 8 Paige, R. 47, 55, 56. — In this 
last case, Mr. Chancellor Walworth said : ** The decision of the case, 
so far as respects the infant daughter of the relator, depends upon dif¬ 
ferent principles ; as, from her tender years, she is wholly incapable, at 
this time, of exercising any volition whatever in regard to her future 
residence. The Court, therefore, must, fur the present, decide that ques> 
tion for her. With reference, not only to her own immediate safely, but 
also with a due regard fur her future welfare. In such a case as this, it 
is not material, perhaps, to inquire, Whether the Chancellor, in allowing 
the writ of habeas corpus^ acts as a mere commissioner under the statute, 
or as a Court, proceeding by virtue of an inherent power, derived from 
the Common Law, but regulated, in the exercise of that power, by the 
special provisions of the revised statutes on the subject. Were it neces¬ 
sary, however, 1 think there would be no difficulty in showing, that the 
power of the Chancellor to issue a haheas corpus is not derived solely from 
the statute^ but ia.also an inherent power in the Court, derived from the 
Cj|j||ypon Law; although the authority of this Court, as well as of the Su- 
pm^ Court, to award the writ, and to proceed thereon, is to be exercised 
in conformity to the several provisions of the revised statutes. (9 R. S. 
673, § 78.) A writ of haheas corpus ad subjiciendum, however, is not 
either by the Common Law, or under the provisions of the revised statutes. 
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§ 1342. The jarisdictioh^ thus asserted, to remove 
infant children from the custody of their parents, and 
to superintend their education and maintenance, is' 
admitted to be of extreme delicacy, and of no incon^ 
siderable embarrassment and responsibility.' Biit it is 
nevertheless a jurisdiction which seems indispensable 
to the sound morals, the good order, and the just pro¬ 
tection of a civilized society. On a recent occasion, 
after it had been acted upon in Chancery for one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, it was attempted to be brought 
into* question, and was resisted, as unfounded in the 
true principles of English Jurisprudence. It was, how¬ 
ever, confirmed by the House of Lords with entire 


the proper mode of instituting a proceeding to try the legal right of a party 
to the guardianship of an infant. This Court, therefore, upon such a writ, 
will exercise its discretion in disposing of the custody of the infant, upon 
the same principles which regulate the exercise of a similar discretion, by 
other courts and ofHcers, who are authorized to allow the writ in similar 
cases. And such was the decision of Chancellor Kent, in the case of 
Wollstonecraft, (4 Johns. Ch. Rep. 80,) referred to by the counsel on'the 
argument. In the exercise of such a discretion, however, the natural 
rights of parents to the custody of their infant children are not wholly to 
be lost sight of, by the Court or officer before whom the writ is returnable. 
And where, as in this case, it unfortunately happens that the parents 
are living separate from each other, either with or without a legal decree 
authorizing a suspension of matrimonial cohabitation, a summary inquiry, 
as to the relative merits and demerits of each, may frequently become 
necessary, to enable the Court to make a proper disposition of their infant 
children, who are brought up on habeas corpus. For this reason it was, 
that the relator and the defendant, in the present case, were permitted to 
occupy the Court for so many days in the investigation of the causes 
which have led to the separation between the relator and his wife ; which 
causes, the defendant insists, are sufficient to justify the wife in her refusal 
to return to matrimonial cohabitation, and to authorize him, by the laws of 
this state, to give to her and to her infant daughter shelter and protection.’* 
U. S. V. Green, 3 Mason, R. 488, 485; Tho King v. De Manneville, 
5 Fiast, R. 821; De filanneville v. De Manneville, 10 Ves. 58. 
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' unanimity; and on that occasion, was sustained by a 
weight of authority and reasoning rarely equalled.^ 

§ 1343. It may not be without use to glance at 
some of the leading considerations suggested on that 
occasion.® The opposition to the jurisdiction was found¬ 
ed upon the right of the father to have the care and 
custody of his children. That right, in a general sense? 
is not to be disputed. But the true question is, whe¬ 
ther the father, having that right, is to be at liberty to 
abuse it. Why is the parent, by laW;^ ordinarily in¬ 
trusted with the care of his children ? Simply, because 
it is generally supposed that he will best execute the 
trust reposed in him; for that it is a trust, and of all 
trusts the most saortsd, no one can well doubt. 

§ '1344. In the case of ordinary guardians, there is 
no question as to the authority ef the Court. Even in 
the case of a guardian, appointed under the statute, 
which enables the fother to appoint a guardian to his 
children, it is clear, that as a case of delegated trust, 
a trust, which the law has enabled the father, when he 
ceases to live, to give to others for the benefit of his 
children, the authority of the Court to interfere, and to 
control the conduct of such a guardian, in case of any 
abuse, scarcely admits of dispute. What ground, then, 
is there to deny the like authority in the case of a 
parent ? 

§ 1345. Why is not the conduct of a father to be 
considered as a trust, as well as the conduct of a per- 


1 Wellesley v, Wellesley, 2 liligli, (N. S.,) 124, 128 to 145; S. C. 2 
Russ. R. 1, 20, 21. 

2 The reasoning in ihc text is extracted from the very able opinion of 
Lord Redesdale, in Wellesley v. Wellesley, 2 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 128 
to Ml. 
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son appointed as guardian? It is true that the law 
compels the father to maintain his infant children ; but 
it does no more than compel a bare maintenance. 
He cannot be compelled, whatever his property may 
be, to allow to his children what might be deemed a 

liberal allowance for their maintenance and education; 

• * 

but only so much as is a bare maintenance. But if 
the children have property of their own, there exists 
a right to apply that property, which belongs to the 
children, most beneficially for their support and edu¬ 
cation. 

§ 1346. Upon what ground, is the Court, in any 
case, required to maintain children out of their own 
property, and not at the expense of their father ? It is 
because the father either has not the means, or is an 
improper person to have the care of his children. 
When it is proposed to take the maintenance and edu¬ 
cation of children out of his control, he may refuse to 
supply them with more than a bare maintenance ; and 
yet it may be indispensable for their character, their 
morals, their interest, and their station in society, that 
they should receive a good education. It is for that 
reason that the Court takes upon itself to apply a part 
of their property for their suitable maintenance and 
education, instead of accumulating the income of it for 
their benefit, until they are capable of taking posses¬ 
sion of it themselves. This jurisdiction of the Court as 
to maintenance, is unquestionable. It is a jurisdiction 
with respect to the income of the property of the chil¬ 
dren, to apply it for their benefit, and it stands upon the 
same general principles as other interferences of the 
Court in cases of property. 

§ 1347. It is impossible to say that the father has 

any such absolute right to the care and custody of his 

68 * - 
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children, as the objection supposes. What are the 
grounds on which the custody of the children is given 
to the father ? First, protection, then care, then educa¬ 
tion. Is it not clear, if the father does not give that 
protection, if he does not maintain the children, that 
the law interferes for the purpose of compelling the 
maintenance of the children ? Is it not clear, if the 
father cruelly treats the children in any manner, that 
a Court of Criminal jurisdiction will interfere for the 
purpose of preventing that ill treatment ? Upon what 
ground, then, can it be said, that there is no jurisdiction 
whatsoever in the country which can control the con¬ 
duct of the father in the education of his children ? If 
such a defect could exist in our jurisprudence, it would 
strike all civilized countries with astonishment. 

$ 1.S48. It is said that there is nothing from which 
thi*? jurisdiction can be inferred as belonging to the 
Court of Chancery, except the dicta in the books, and 
the actual exercise of it in that Court for one hundred 
and fifty years. The very circumstance of such an 
actual exercise of the authority for such a period is 
conclusive in favor, of its rightful origin; for, in many 
cases, under the constitution of England, no other 
ground, except the actual exercise of authority, can be 
assigned for its legitimacy. The origin cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. How came there to be a House of Lords and a 
House of Commons ? No one has been able to ascer¬ 
tain the exact origin of cither. Much of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Court of King’s Bench and of the Court of 
Exchequer is beyond the reach of any man to trace to 
its source, or to say when and how it originated. 

§ 1349. The truth is, that, in the constitution of the 
Government of England, all powers in the administra¬ 
tion of justice which are necessary in themselves, are 
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vested in the Crown, and are so vested to be exercised 
by those ministers of the Crown to whom the jurisdic¬ 
tion has usually been delegated. The present jurisdic¬ 
tion must be taken to be delegated to the Court of 
Chancery, whenever there is a suit respecting property 
in that Court. Tf there was a suit respecting property 
in the Court of Exchequer, as a Court of Equity, to 
take care of property belonging to an infant, the Court 
of Exchequer would exercise that jurisdiction as an 
incident; that is to say, it would take care that the 
property, which was to be administered under its direc¬ 
tion, should be properly administered. Such is the 
general course of reasoning, by which the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery has been maintained and esta¬ 
blished in the highest appellate Court of England.^ 

§ 1350. It would be a subject of curious inquiry, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of the parental power 
in the Roman Law, and also the nature and extent of 
the powers and duties of guardians in the same law, 
and the manner of their appointment; but it would 
lead us too far from the immediate object of these 
Commentaries. It is highly probable, that the Com¬ 
mon Law, as well as the Equity Jurisprudence of Eng¬ 
land, has borrowed many of its doctrines on this subject 
from this source. Guardians (who were appointed on 
the death of the father) wore, in the Roman Law, of 
two sorts; (1.) tutors, who were guardians of males 
until their age of fourteen years, and of females until 
their age of twelve years; and (2.) curators, who were 
then appointed their guardians, and continued such 
until the minors respectively arrived at the age of 


See Wellesley v. Wellesley, S Bligh, (N. S.) 138 to I4I. 
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twenty-five years, which was the full majority of the 
Roman Law. Guardians were usually selected from 
the nearest relations, and might bo nominated by the 
father or mother during their lifetime. But they were 
required to be appointed and confirmed by the proper 
judge or magistrate of the place where the minor 
resided; and they were removable for personal miscon¬ 
duct, or for ill treatment of the minor, or for bad man¬ 
agement of his estate. But, while any one remained 
guardian, he was bound to take care of the person of 
the minor ; to provide suitable maintenance out of his 
estate; to superintend his morals and education; and 
to exercise a prudent management over his estate.^ In 
many respects, indeed, the Court of Chancery, in the 
exercise of its authority over infants, implicitly follows 
the very dictates of the Roman Code. 

§ 1351. It might seem, upon principle, that this juris¬ 
diction of the Court of Chancery ought not to be con¬ 
fined to cases, where a suit is depending for property 
in that Court j although it might well be so confined as 
to other Courts of Equity in England.® It would seem 
to belong to the Court of Chancery, as the general 
delegate of the Crown, acting as parens pa/rkc, for the 
protection of the persons and property of those who 
are unable to take care of themselves, and yet possess 
the means of maintenance, and are without any other 
suitable guardian 3 ® and upon that ground, that it ought 


1 See 1 Domat, B. 2, tit. 1, ^ 1 to 7; Dig. Lib. 2(5, tit. 1 to 10; Inst. 
Lib. 1, tit. 20 to 26, and Vinn. Comm. Ibid.; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, 
ch.,2, § 3. 

8 Ante, $ 1349. 

3 Ante, ^ 1333; Duke of Beaufort v. Wellesley, 2 Russ. R. 20, 22; 
Wellesley v, Wellesley, 2 Bligh (N. S.) 135 to 137; Butler v. Freeman, 
Ambler, R. 302 ; Smith’s Piac. in Chan. 3d edition. 
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to reach all cases where the person or the property of 
the infant required the protection of the Court, without 
any inquiry whether there was a ground for actual liti¬ 
gation or not. But in practice it seemed to be limited 
to cases where a* suit is actually pending in Chancery 
upon a Bill filed ; even when the whole gravamen of the 
Bill is a mere fiction.* 

§ 1362. We are next led to the consideration of 
what constitutes an infant a ward of Chancery, in 
respect to whom the Court interferes in a great variety 
of cases, when it would not, if the infant did not stand 
in that predicament in relation to the Court. Properly 
speaking, a ward of Chancery is a person who is under 
a guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery.® But, 
wherever a suit is instituted in the Court of Chancery, 
relative to the person or property of an infant, although 
he is not under any general guardian appointed by the 
Court, he is treated as a ward of the Court, and as 
being under its especial cognizance and protection.® 


^ It often occurs that a Bill is filed for the sole purpose of makings an in¬ 
fant a ward of Chancery; but in such a case, the Bill always states, how¬ 
ever untrult", that the infant has property within the jurisdiction, and the 
Bill is brought against the person in whose supposed custody or power the > 
property is. Johnstone v. Beattie, 10 Clark & Fin. 48. Why such a mere 
fiction should be resorted to, has never, as it seems to me, been satisfact¬ 
orily explained; and why the Lord Chancellor, exercising the prerogative 
of the Crown as parens pa/nVcVmight not in his discretion appoint a guar¬ 
dian to an infant, having no other guardian, without any Bill being filed, 
seems difficult to understand upon principle. But the practice seems 
founded upon narrower ground. i 

® See Goodall v. Harris, 3 P. Will. 560, 502 ; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Ft. 2, 
ch. 2, ^ 1, note (6) ; see Hughes v. Science, Ambler, R. 302, note. 

3 Butler V. Freeman, Ambler, R. 301; Hughes w. Science, Ambler, *R. 
302, in note; Eyre v. Countess of Shaftsbury, 2 P. Will. 112; Wright 
«. Naylor, 5 Madd. R. 77; Wellesley y. Wellesley, 2 Bligh. (N. S.) 
137. 
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§ 1352 a. The power of the Court of Chancery to 
appoint a guardian, and make an infant a ward of the 
Court, is not, it seems, limited to cases where - the 
infant is domiciled in the country, and actually has pro¬ 
perty there; but reaches cases where the infant is hut 
temporarily in the country, and all the property is in a 
foreign country. Thus an infant domiciled in Scotland, 
and Laving a guardian or tutor there, and being in 
England solely for purposes of education, has been held 
liable to be made a ward in Chancery upon a bill filed 
in England, although the whole property is in fact in 
Scotland, and under the power of the guardian or tutor 
there.^ 

§ 1353. In all cases where an infant is a ward of 
Chancery, no act can be done, affecting the person, or 
property, or state of the minor, unless under the ex¬ 
press or implied direction of the Court itself.^. Every. 


^ Johnstone v. Beattie, 10 Clark & Fin. 43. 

2 See Goodall v. Harris, 8 P. Will. 500, 563; Daniel w. Newton, 8 
Beavan, 485; Butler v. Freeman, Ambler, B. 303, 303; Hughes v. Science, 
Ambler, K. 303, note; Johnstone v. Beattie, 10 Clarke & Fin. 43, 84, 85. 
In this case. Lord Lyndhurst said : “ It is proper that 1 should state, that 
according to the uniform course of the Court of Chancery, which I under¬ 
stand to be the law of that Court, which has always been the law of that 
Court, upon the institution of a suit of this description, the plaintiff, the 
infant, became a ward of the Court — became such ward by the very fact 
of the institution of the suit; and being a ward of the Court, it was the 
duty of the Court to provide fur tiie care afid protection of the infant, and 
as the Court cannot itself personally superintend the infant, it appoints a 
guardian, who is an officer of the Court, for the purpose of doing that on 
bchalf-xtf the Court, and as the representative of the Court, which the 
Court cannot do itself personally. If there be a parent living within the 
jurisdiction of the Court, or if there be a testamentary guardian within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, the Court in that case does not interfere for 
the purpose of appointing a person to discharge the duty, which is imposed 
upon the Court itself, of taking care of the person of the iilfunt; but the 
parent or the testamentary guardian is subject to the orders and control of 
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ac.t done without such direction, is treated as a viola¬ 
tion of the authority of the Court; and the offending 
party will be arrested upon the proper process, for the 
contempt, and compelled to submit to such orders and 
such punishment by imprisonment, as are applied to 
other cases of contempt. Thus, for example, it is a 
contempt of the Court to conceal or withdraw the per¬ 
son of the infant from the proper custody; to disobey 
the orders of the Court in relation to tile maintenance 
* or education of the infant; or to marry the infant with¬ 
out the proper consent or approbation of the Court.* 
Of the latter, more will be presently stated.® Indeed, 
when once the Court of Chancery has thus directly or 
indirectly assumed authority over the person or pro¬ 
perty of an infant, as its ward, it acts throughout with 
all the anxious care and vigilance of a parent; and it 
allows neither the guardian, nor any other person, to 
do any act injurious to the rights or interests of the 
infant. 

f 1354. In the next place, in regard to the main¬ 
tenance of infants. Whenever the infant is a ward of 
Chancery, and a suit is depending in the Court, the 
Court will, of course, upon petition, direct a suitable 
maintenance for the infant, having a due regard to the, 
rank, the future expectations, the intended profession 


the Court, precisely in the same way as an officer appointed by the author¬ 
ity of the Court, fur the purpoje of discharging the duties to which I hare 
referred. I apprehend that is clearly the law of the Court of Chancery; 
and it has always been so, as far as 1 have been able to understand and 
comprehend. 

^ 3 Fonbl. Eq. B, 2, Ft. 2, eh. 2, ^ 1, and notes (i^,) (c); Hughes v. 
Science, Ambler, K. 302, note (2); S. C. Maepherson on Infants, Ap¬ 
pendix 1. 

2 Post, § 1358. 
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or employment, and the property of the latter.* But, 
where there is already a guardian in existence, not 
deriving his authority from the Court of Chancery, and 
where there is no suit in the Court, touching the infant 
or his property, (thus making the infant quasi a"ward 
of the Court,) there formerly existed much difficulty, 
on the part of the Court, in interfering upon the peti¬ 
tion, either of the guardian, or of the infant, to direct a 
suitable maintenance of the latter. The effect of- this 
doubt was, to allow the guardian to eifiercise his dis¬ 
cretion at his own peril; and thus to leave much to his 
sense of duty; and much more to his habits of bold, or 
of timid action, in assuming responsibility. At present, 
a different course is pursued; and, in ordinary cases, at 
least, where the property is small, the Court will, upon 
petHion, without requiring the more formal proceedings 
by bill, settle a due maintenance upon the infant.® 
Lord Hardwicke, in vindication of this latter course, 
said: There may be a great convenience in applica¬ 
tions of this kind, because it may be a sort of check 
upon infants with regard to their behavior; and it may 
be an inducement to persons of worth to accept of the 
guardianship, when they have the sanction of this Court 
for any thing they do on account of maintenance; and. 


1 See Wellesley v. Wellesley, 2 Bligh, (N. S.) 135 to 137. 

22 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ I, and note [d) ;-Ex parte Whitfield, 
2 Atk. 316 ; Ex parte Thomas, Ambler, R. 146 ; Ex parte Kent, 3 Bro. 
Ch. R. 88; Ex parte Salter, 2 Dick. R. 769; S. C. 3 Bro. Ch. 500 ; Ex 
parte Monntfort, 15 Ves. 445; Ex parte Myerscougb, 1 Jac. & Walk. 
162; Corbet v. Tottenham, 1 B. & Beatt. 59, 60; Ex parte Green, 1 Jac. 
Si Walk. 253 4 Ex parte Starkie, 3 Sim. R. 339; Ex parte Lakin, 4 Russ. 
R. 307; Ex parte MoJesworth, 4 Russ. R. 308, note; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 
267, 268, 272 ; Clay v. Pennington, 8 Sim. R. 359; Bridge v. Brown, 
2 Tounge & 'Coll. New B. 181. 
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likewise, of use, in saving the expense of a suit to an 
infant’s estate.” ‘ These are considerations, which cer¬ 
tainly ought never to be lost sight of, in regulating the 
practice of the Court; for it seems not to he a question 
as to the jurisdiction of the Court. 

§ 1354 a. Blit, in regard to the maintenance of in¬ 
fants out of their own property, we are net to under¬ 
stand, that it is to be allowed as a matter of course, by 
a Court of Equity, either out of the income or the prin¬ 
cipal thereof. On the contrary, the Court will examine 
into the circumstances of the case ; and, if the father is 
of ability to maintain the infant out of his own property, 
the Court will, ordinarily, withhold all allowance from the 
property or income of the infant for the maintenance of 
the latter.’* [But if the father is unable to support the 


* Ex parte Whitfield, 2 Aik. 31fi. 

2 Thompson v. Griffiii, 1 Oaig & Fhillips’, 317, 320. On this occasion, 
Lord Cuttoiiham said : “ li' the properly of the children had been derived 
I'rutn the bounty of a stranger, tliere could be no doubi but that the father, 
being of ability to maintuin his children, could nut be entitled to any allow¬ 
ance out of the income of iheir property for that purpose; but the claim 
of the father rests upon tlie distinction, which has been taken between the 
cases in which the ptoperty of the children is derived from the bounty of a 
stranger, and tliosc in uhieli they are etiliilcd to it, under the marriage 
selllemeut of their parents, such as Mundy v. Lord Howe, Stocken 
V. Stucken, and Meacher i*. Young. It appears to me, that the distinction 
between those two classes of cases, has been carried quiie as far as can -be 
justified upon principle. In some of them, it has been said, that, in the 
case of marriage settlements, the father is a purchaser, and therefore en¬ 
titled to an allowance for the maintenance of his children, and thereby to 
be relieved from the burden, which the law throws upon him, of mamiain- 
ing them liiinself. No doubt, he is so, if the contract, contained in the 
settlement, gives him such a benefit; but, before he can be entitled to it, 
he must show that such was his contract. So, in the case of a legacy 
from a stranger, if tlie intention to be found in the construction of tlie will, 
appears to have been that the father should have such a benefit, the Court 
is bound to give it tu him. In both cases, the question is one of construc¬ 
tion and intention. In all the cases referred to, there were distinct and 
Eq. JUE. — TOL. II. 69 
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infant, he may be allowed out of his estate; and if 
special circumstances exist, the father may he allowed 
for expenses of part maintenance.^] 

§ 1354 1. The Court, also, is not limited in its au¬ 
thority, in regard to maintenance, to cases where the 
infant is resident wdthin the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Court, or the maintenance is to bo applied there. 
But in suitable cases, and under suitable circumstances, 
it will order maintenance for an inhint out of the juris¬ 
diction, faking care to impose such conditions and re¬ 
strictions on the party applying for it, as will secure a 
proper application of the money 


positi"e trusts to apply lh« income to the maintenance of the children, ap¬ 
plicable, according to the construction put upon the whole ofthe provision, 
to the case of a surviving father. If, in these cases, the construction was 
correct, the order for maintenance must have been so; for, if the settle¬ 
ment had expressed in terms, what the Court thought it solHciently ex¬ 
pressed upon the cunstiuclion of the whole of the provisions, there could 
be no doubt, but that such a trust would be carried into pfTect. In the 
present case, I find no such trust; I find, indeed, a power, and, in the case 
of the freehold property, which is vested in the infant, a mere power, at 
the discretion of the trustees, fe .apply part of that income, which w’ould 
otherwise belong to the infants, for the purposes of their maintenance and 
education. If they do not exercise that power, the whole income belongs 
to the children. The father conlcnd.% that ho, by the authority of this 
Court, can compel them to exercise that power, for the purpose of giving 
the whole or part of this income to him, this would he going far beyond 
any ofthe other cases. I cannot, upon this settlement, find any trust for 
the benefit of the father, or any contract, that he should be relieved, out of 
the settled property, from the burden of supporting his children.” Sec 
.Stocken w. Stocken, 4 Sira. R. 152; S. C. 4 Mylne & Craig, 1)5 ; Mundy 
V. Lord Howe, 4 Bro. Cli. R. 223 ; Meachcr v. Young, 2 Mylne & Keen, 
R. 490; Bruin v. Knott, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 572; Rice v. Tonnelc, 4 Sand- 
ford, Ch. R. 568. In re Burke, Id. G17. 

t Sec Carmichael v, Hughes, 6 Eng. Law &, Eq. R. 71. Sec also Stop- 
ford V. Lord Canterbury, 11 Sim. 82 ; Bruin v. Knott, 1 Phill. 572. 

2 Stephens r. James, 1 Mylne & Keen, 627; Logan v. Farlie, Jacob, 
R. 103; Jackson v. Hankey, Jacob, R. 265; cited also in 1 Mylne & 
Keen, 627. 
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§ 1355. In allowing maintenance, the Court of Chan¬ 
cery will have,a liberal regard to the circumstances 
and state of the fiimily to which the infant belongs; 
as, for example, if the infant be an elder son, and the 
younger children have no provision made for them, an 
ample allowance will be allowed to the infant, so that 
the younger children may be maintained.^ Similar con¬ 
siderations will apply to a fither or mother of the in¬ 
fant, who is in distress or narrow circumstances.® On 
the other hand, in allowing maintenance, the Court 
usually confines itself within the limits of the income 
of the property. But where the property is small, and 
more means are necessary for the due maintenance of 
the infiint, the Court will sometimes allow the capital 
to be broken in upon.® But, without the express sanc¬ 
tion of the Court, a trustee or guardian will not be 
permitted, of his own accord, to break in upon the 
capital.* 

§ 1350. In the next place, in regard to the manage¬ 
ment and disposal of the property of infants. And 
here, the Court of Chancery will exercise a vigilant 
care over guardians in the management of the, property 
of the infant. It will carry its aid and protection in 


> Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (rf); Harvey v. Harvey, 2 P. Will. 
21, 22; Lanoy v. Duke of Athol, 2 Atk. 417; Petre v. Petre, 3 Atk. 511; 
Burnet v. Burnet, 1 Bro. Cli. R. 179, and Mr. Belt’s note. 

2 Roach 0 . Garvan, 1 Vcs. ICO ; Bradshaw v. Bradshaw, 1 Jac. & W. 
647; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 275, 276; Heysham v. Heysham, 1 Cox, R. 179 ; 
Allen V. Coster, 1 Beavan, R. 201. 

3 2 Foiihl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (d) ; Barlow v. Grant, 
1 Vern. 255; Harvey v. Harvey, 2 P. Will. 22,23; Ex parte Green, I Jac. 
& Walk. 253 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 276; Walker v. Wetherell, 6 Ves. 474 ; 
In Re, England, 1 Russ. & Mylne, 499; Ex parte Swift, 1 Russ. & 
Mylne, 575; Clay v. Pennington, 8 Simons, R. 359. 

* Walker v. Wetherell, 6 Ves. 474. 
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favor of infants so far, as to reach other persons than 
those who are guardians strictly appointed. For if a 
man intrudes upon the estate of an infant and takes 
the profits thereof, he will be treated as a guardian, 
and held responsible therefor, to the infant, in a suit in 
Equity.* 

§ 1357. Guardians will not ordinarily be permitted 
to change the personal property of the infant into real 
property, or tlio real property into personalty; since it 
may not/only affect the rights of the infant himself, 
but also of his representatives, if he should die under 
age.® But guardians may, under particular circum¬ 
stances, where it is manifestly fot the benefit of the 
infant, change the nature of the estate; and the Court 
will support their conduct, if the act be such as the 
Court itself would have done, under the like circum¬ 
stances, by its own order. The act of the guardian, in 
such a case, must not be wantonly done; but it must 
be for the manifest interest and convenience* of the 
infant.® It is true, that it has been said that there is 
no Equity in such a case between the representatives 
of the infant. But nevertheless, the Court has an 
obvious regard to the circumstance, that these repre¬ 
sentatives may be affected thereby; ^ and it is always 


1 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 1, and note (/); 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, 
ch. 3, ^ 3, note (1 ); Ante, ^ 511. 

2 1 Madd Ch. Pr. 26!), 270; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, nolo (b) ; 
Inwood V. Twyne, Ambler, R. 417 ; S. C. 2 Eden, R. 148, and Mr. Eden's 
note. 

3 In wood V. Twyne, Ambler, R. 418, and Mr. Blunt’s note; S. C. 
2 Eden, R. 148, and Mr. Eden’s note: 1 Madd. Ch. R. 2G0; Mason v. 
Day, Free. Ch. 319 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, § 5, note (/); Tullit v. 
Tullit, Ambler, R. 370; Ex parte Grimstone, Ambler, R. 708; Pierson v. 
Shore, 1 Atk. 480. 

* Inwuud V. Twyne, Ambler, R. 418, and Mr. Blunt’s note; S. C. 2 Eden, 
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inclined to keep a strict hand over guardians, in order 
to prevent partiality and misconduct.^ For the pur¬ 
pose of preventing any such acts of the guardian, in 
cases of the death of the infant before he arrives of age, 
from changing improperly the rights of the parties, 
who, as heirs or distributees, would otherwise be enti¬ 
tled to the fund, it is the constant rule of Courts of 
Equity, to hold lands purchased by the guardian with 
the infant’s personal estate, or with the rents and 
profits of his real estate, to be personalty, and distribu¬ 
table as such; and on the other hand, to treat real 
propei'ty (as, for example, timber cut down on a fee- 
simple estate of the infant) turned into money, as still, 
for the same purpose, real estate.^ On these accounts, 
and also from the manifest hazard, which guardians 
must otherwise run, it is common for them to ask the 
positive sanction of the Court to any acts of this sort.. 
And when the Court directs any such change of pro¬ 
perty, it directs the new investment to be in trust for 
the benefit of those who would be entitled to it, if it 
had remained in its original state.® 


R. 117, 15-2, anrl Mr. Eden’s note. See also Oxenden v. Lord Compton, 
2 Ves. jr. GO, 70; Ware v. Polliill, 11 Vcs. 278; Pierson v. Shore, 1 
Aik. 480 ; Ex parte Grimstone, Ambler, R. 707 ; S. C. 2 Ves. jr. 235, 
note. 

> Ibid. 

2 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 209, 270 ; Gibson ». Scudamore, 1 Dick. R. 45; 

S. C. Select Cas. in Ch. (53, and Moseley, 11.6; Earl of Winchelseaw. Nor- 
cliflb, 1 Vcrii. 431, and Mr. Kaithby's note (3); Tullit v. Tullil, i^bl. R. 
370 ; Witter y. Witter, 3 P. Will. 101, and Mr. Cox’s note (1); ^ook i\ 
Worth, 1 Ves. 4G1; Pierson v. Shore, 1 Aik. 480, 481 ; Mason v. Day, 
Proc. Ch. 319; Ex parte Grimstone,cited4 Bro. Ch. R. 23.», note; Ware 
V. Polhill, 11 Ves. 278. 

3 Ibid.; Ashburton v. Ashburton, 0 Ves. 6; Sergeson v. Sealy, 2 Atk. 413; 
Webb ». Lord SbaRsbury, G Madd. 100 ; Ex parte Phillips, 19 Ves. 122, 

69* 
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§ 1358. In the next place, in regard to the marriage 
of infants. This is a most important and delicate duty 


123 ; Tullit V. Tullit, Ambl. R. 370 ; 2 Fonhl. Eq. B. 1, cli. 2, § 5, note 
(/.) — In tjiis respect the Court of Chancery acta diOerently in cases of 
infancy, from what it does in lunacy. Lord Eldon, in Ex parte Phillips, 
(19 Yes. 122, 123,) explained the difference and the reasons of it as fullows. 

In the case of the infant, the Lord Chancellor is acting as the Court of 
Chancery; not so in lunacy; but under a special, separate coiumibsion 
from the Oown, authorizing him to take care of the property, and for the 
benefit of the lunatic. In the case of the infant it is'sottlcd, that, as a 
trustee out of Court cannot change the nature of the properly, so the Court, 
'which is only a trustee, must act as the trustee out of Court; and, finding 
that a change will he for the benefit of the infant, must so deal with it, as 
not to affect the powers of the infant over his property even during his in¬ 
fancy, when he has powers over one speciesof projierty, not over the other. 
It may be for the benefit of an infant, in many ruses, that money should 
be laid out in land, if he should live to become adult; but, if not, it is a 
great prejudice In him, taking away his dominion, by the power of dis¬ 
position he has over personal properly, so long before he has it over real 
estate. The Court, therefore, with reference to his situation, even during 
infancy, as to his powers over property, works the cliangc, not to all intents 
and purposes, but wiifl this qualification that, if he lives, he may take it 
as real estate ; but without prejudice to his right over it during infancy, as 
personal property. A lunatic stands on quite a different footing. At the 
instant of a lucid interval, he has precisely the same power of disposition 
over one species of property as over the other, in different modes and forms 
I admit. The Lord Chancellor, acting under a special commission from 
the Crown, does what is fur his benefit; taking the advice and assistance 
of the presumptive next of kin and heir, as to the management of the pro¬ 
perty, that may, or may not, be their own. A case lias occurred of a 
lunatic, seized ex parte paterna of estate A., and cx parte malcrnfi 
of estate 13. ; the latter being subject to a mortgage ; and, timber cut upon 
A. having been applied in discharge of the mortgage'upon 13.; it was, on 
a question lietweenthc hcir.s, held, that A. was not to be recouped. Upon 
these grounds, had the application been, to sell a part of the real estate, 
f<»r th^ayment of debts, the Court, finding that the maiiitcnnnce of tho 
lunatiW^’ould be better provided for, and his advantage promoted, by dis¬ 
posing of a real estate, inconvenient, ill-conditioned, &c , that it w'onld he 
for his benefit so to pay the debts, and keep together the personal estate, 
would have no difficulty in making such an applic.aiinn ; and so in cutting 
down timber upon the estate, augmenting the personal property, it goes as 
personal property; and the different form of disposition is nut regarded 
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of the Court of Chancery, which it exercises with great 
caution in rehation to all persons who are wards of the 
Court. No person is permitted to marry a ward of the 
Court without the express sanction of the Court, even 
with the consent of the guardian. If a man should 
marry a female ward without the consent and approba¬ 
tion of the Court, he, and all others concerned in aiding 
and abetting the act, will be treated as guilty of a con¬ 
tempt of the Court;’ and the husband himself, even 
though ho were ignorant that she was a ward of the 
Court, will still be deemed guilty of a contempt.® 

§ 1359. In all cases where the Court of Chancery 
appoints a guardian, or committee in the nature of a 
guardian, to have the care of an infant, it is accustomed 
to require the party to give a recognizance that the 
infant shall not marry without the leave of the Court; 
which form is rarely altered, and only upon special cir¬ 
cumstances. So, that if an infant should marrv, though 
without the privity, or knowledge, or neglect of the 


when a lucid interval arrives. Upon these principles, this sort of distinc¬ 
tion, whether solid or not, is settled; and 1 think there is sudicient to 
maintain it; but, if settled, 1 have no iiiclmatiun to disturb it.’’ Sec also 
Oxeriden v. Lord Compton, 2 ^'cs. jr. (59 , 70 to 78 ; E,>c parte (irimstene, 
Ambler, R. 707; Ex pane Degoc.d Bro..Ch. R. 235, note. Some statute 
provisions have been made in England on the subject of the estate of 
infants, and the rights of guardians relative thereto, which may be found 
succinctly staled in Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1. ch. 5, ^ 3, p. 232, 233. 

1 FonbU Eq. IL 2, Pi. 2, ch. 2, ^ 1, note (A); Eyre v. Countess of 
Shaflsbury, 2 P. Will. Ill, 112, 115; Butler v. Freeman, Ambl. R. 302; 
Edes V. Brereton, West, li. 318 ; More v. More, 2 Aik. 157 ; Herbert’s 
case, .3 P. Will. IIG; Hughes t». Science, Ambl. R. 302, nole;*l Madd. 
Ch. Pr. 277, 278 ; Nicholson v. Squire, 10 Ves. 259. 

^ Ibid. — Some auxiliary provisions, to secure due marrhages and pro¬ 
tection to infants, have been made by the Marriage Act of 4 (Jco. IV. ch. 
70, which, however, it is here unnecessary to enumerate. They are stated 
in Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. I, ch. 5, ^ 3, p. 225, 226. 
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guardian, or committee; yet the recognizance would in 
strictness be forfeited, whatever favor the Court might, 
upon an application, think fit to extend to the party, 
when he should appear to have been in no fault.^ 

§ 1360. With a view, also, to prevent the improper 
marriages of its wards, the Court will, where there is 
reason to suspect an intended and improper marriage 
without -its sanction, by an injunction, not only inter¬ 
dict the marrkge, but also interdict communications 
between the ward and the admirer; and. if the guar¬ 
dian is suspected of any connivance, it will remove the 
infant from his care and custody, and place the infant 
under the care and custody of a committee.® Lord 
Hjtrdwicke has justly remarked, that this jurisdiction 
is highly important in its exercise under both of these 
aspects; in the first place, when it is exercised by way 
of punishment of such as have done any act to tlio 
prejudice of the ward; in the next place, by the still 
more salutary and useful exercise, by way of pre¬ 
vention, when it restrains persons from doing any act 
to disparage the ward, before the act has been com¬ 
pleted.® 

§ 13G1. In case of an offer of marriage of a ward, 
the Court will refer it to a Master, to ascertain and 
report, whether the match is a suitable one, and also 
what settlemeirt ought to be made.** And where a 


1 Eyre V. Counlessof Shaftsbury, 2 P. Will. 112; Dr. Davis’s case, 1 P. 
Will. 698. 

2 Smith V. Smith, 3 Aik. 301; Pearce v. ('’rutchheld) 14 Ves. 206 ; 
Beard v. Travers, 1 Ves. 313; Shipbrook v. Hinchinbrook, 2 Dick. 547, 
548; Roach v. Gatven, 1 Dick. 88. 

3 Smith V. Smith, 3 Atk. 305. 

* Ibid. 
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marriage has been actually celebrated without the sanc¬ 
tion of the Court, the Court will not discharge the hus¬ 
band, who has been committed for the contempt, until 
he has actually made such a settlement upon the female 
ward, as, upon a reference to a Master, shall, under all 
the circumstances, be deemed equitable and proper.^ 
It will not make any difference in the case, that the 
ward has since arrived of age, or is ready to waive her 
right to a settlement; for the Court will protect her 
against her own indiscretion, and the undue influence 
of her husband.® 


* S Fnnbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, cli. 2, ^ 1, note (J); Stevens v. Savage, 1 
Vcs. jr. 154; Wincli v. James, 4 Ves. 38f); Bathurst y. Murray, 8 Ves. 
74, 78; Ball v. Coutls, 1 V. & Beam. 300, 301, 303 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 
279 10 281. 

8 Ibid.; Stackpole v. Beaumont, 3 Ves. 98. — What the settlement 
should be, must necessarily vary with the circumstances of the patties, and 
the nature of the case. On this point, Mr. Jeremy has well summed up the 
general result of the authorities. Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 1, ch. 5, ^ 3, 
p. 230, 231. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

IDIOTS AND LUNATICS. 

§ 1362. With this brief exposition of the jurisdic¬ 
tion and doctrines of the Court of Chancery in regard 
to infants, we jnay dismiss the subject, and proceed to 
the ccnsideration of the jurisdiction in relation to Idiots 
and Lunatics. The remarks, which have been already 
made, to distinguish the jurisdiction of the Court in 
this class of cases, from that exercised in cases of in¬ 
fants, have, in a great measure, anticipated, and brought 
under discussion, the explanations proper for this place.^ 
If the preceding views of this subject are correct, the 
Court of Chancery may be properly deemed to have 
had, originally, as the general delegate of the authority 
of the Crown, as parens patrice, the right, not only to 
have the custody and protection of infants, but also of 
idiots and lunatics, when they have no other guardian.® 
§ 1363. But the Statutes of 17 Edw. 11. ch. 9, 10, 
introduced some new rights, powers, and duties of the 
Crown; and since that period, the jurisdiction has be¬ 
come somewhat mixed in practice ; but it is principally 
in modern times, exerted under these statutes. The 
jurisdiction, therefore, is now usually treated as a spe- 


1 Ante, ^ 1334 to 1336, and notes. 

3 Ante, ^ 1335, 1336; Beverley’s case, 4 Co. R. 126; 1 Black. Comm. 
303 ; Ex parte Grimstone, Ambler, R. 707; S, C. cited 2 Ves. jr. 235, 
note; Ex pjirte Degge, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 235, note ; Oxenden t». Lord Comp¬ 
ton, 2 Ves. jr. 71; Eyre r. Countess of Shafisbury, 2 P. Will. 118, 119; 
Cary v. Bertie, 2 Vern. 342, 343; 2 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, Pt. 2, ch. 2, § 1, 
note (a). 
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cial jurisdiction for many purposes, (certainly not for 
all,) derived from the special authority of the Crown, 
under its sign-manual, to the Chancellor personally, 
and not as belonging to him as Chancellor, or as sitting 
in the Court of Chancery. So that (it has been said) 
the sign-manual does not confer on him any jurisdiction 
but only a power of administration.^ From this circum¬ 
stance, (as we have seen,) the practice under the two 
branches of the jurisdiction is not the same, nor *are 
the doctrines of the Judge the same in all respects,® 
Still, for the most part, they agree in substance ; and, 
in a work like the present, there would be little utility 
in a more minute and comprehensive enumeration of 
the distinctions and differences between them. 

§ 1364. But, whatever may be the true origin of the 
authority of the Crown, as to idiots and lunatics, it is 
clear that the Chancellor does not, in all cases, act 
under the special warrant by the sign-manual. The 
warrant gives to the Chancellor the right of providing 
for the maintenance of idiots and lunatics, and for the 
care of their persons and estates; and no moro.^ When 
a person is ascertained to be an idiot or lunatic,^ the 
Chancellor proceeds, under his special warrant, to com¬ 
mit the custody of the person and estate of the idiot 


> Ex parte Phillips, 19 Ves. 122; Oxenden v. Lord Compton, 2 Vcs. 

ir 

3 Ante, ^ ISSG/and notea. 

3 LysagUt v. Royse, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 153. In order that the Chancellor 
should deal with the property of a lunatic at all, it is necessary that a com¬ 
mission should be taken out, or that the lunatic should be a party in a 
cause ; otherwise the Court has no jurisdiction. Gilbec v. Gilbee, 1 Phil¬ 
lips, Ch. R. 121. 

As to the jurisdiction of Chancery to interfere for the protection of a , 
lunatic not found so by inquisition, see Nelson v. Buncombe, 9 Peav, 214.J 
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or lunatic, sometimes to the same person, and some* 
times to different persons, according to circumstances, 
and to direct for him a suitable maintenance.^ After 
the custody is so granted, and maintenance is assigned, 
the Chancellor acts in other matters, relative to lunatics, 
at least,® not under the warrant by the sign-manual, 
but in virtue of his general power, as holding the Great 
Seal, and keeper of the King’s conscience. It is usual, 
indeed, to take, bond from the committees to account 
and suumit to the orders of the Court of Chancery; 
but it is not absolutely necessary so to do. The Court 
of Chancery is in the habit of making many orders, 
and enforcing them by attachment; which orders, and 
the manner of enforcing them, arc not warranted by 
the sign-manual; but arc warranted by the general 
power of the Couru^ 


1 Dormer’s case, 2 P. Will, 263; Sheldon «. Forlescue Aland, 3 P. 
Will. 110 ; Lysaglu v. Royse, 2 Seh. & Lefr. l.'>3; Ex parto Cliiimley, 
1 Ves.jr. 296; Ex parlc Baker, 0 Ves. 8; Ex parte Pickard, 3 Vcs. & 
n. 127. In the matter of Webh, 2 Phillips, Ch. R. 10. 

2 See Lysaght i’. Royse, 3 Sch. & Lefr. 153. 

3 Ante, ^ 1335 ; Ex parte Grimstonc, Ambler, 1*. 707; Ex parte Dcgge, 
4 Bro. C.’h. 11. 235, note ; Ex parte Fitzgerald, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 432, 438; 
Oxendeny. Lord Compton, 2 Vcs. jr. 69 ; 5. C. 4 Bro. Ch.R. 231; Nel- 
.son V. Diincombc, U Beavari, U. 211. Lord Redesilalc, in Ex parte Fitz¬ 
gerald, (2 Sell. & Lefr. 438,) baa gone at largo into the subject. The 
following extract sufficiently illustrates the text: “The issuing of the 
commission is under the direction of the Great Seal, and the care and 
custody uf'the person and estate is a matter, which, after the abolition of 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, seem to have fallen back to the Crown, 
to be provided for upon a special application for the purpose. At’the 
same time, the duty thus thrown on the Crown was often difficult. It was 
to be performed by the ('rown according to the advice upon w'hich the 
King might constitutionally act, and it has, therefore, long been the prac¬ 
tice, from time to time, to authorize, by the King’s sign-manual, the per¬ 
son holding the Great Seal, to exercise the discretion of the Crown in 
providing fur the care and custody of the persons and estates of lunatics, 
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§ 1365. In regard to the mai^r of ascertaining 
whether a person is an idiot or lunatic, or not, a few 


which has been usually done by grants to committees. But I apprehend, 
that, though the discretion of the Crown has been thus delegated to the 
person, bolding the Great Seal, yet the superintendence of the conduct of 
the committee in the management, both of the property and the person, 
originates in the authority of the T'ourt itself, as the Court, from which 
the commission, inquiring of the lunacy, issues, and into which the inqui¬ 
sition is returned and which makes the grant founded on the inquisition ; 
fur which grant the sign-manual (which is countersigned by the Lords 
of the treasury) is a general warrant. The reason, given in the warrant, 
for delegating the power of appointing the committee, to the person 
holding the Great Seal, is, because the jurisdiction of issuing the commis¬ 
sion, and, consequently, of acting upon it, is, by law, in the Great Seal. 
And 1 conceive, that the warrant itself implies no more ; and that nothing 
is communicated by it, luit simply the selection of the person, to whom the 
grant shall be made. But, as the King is bound, in conscience, to execute 
the trust reposed in him by the statute, and cannot do it otherwise than by 
baililT', the Chancellor, or person holding the Great Seal, is the proper 
aiitliority to direct and control* the authority of the person so appointed 
baililT. It is the duty, therefore, of the person holding the Great Seal, to 
.see tliattho committee docs not use his office to the prejudice of the lunatic 
in his lifetime, or of those entitled to his property after his death ; that being 
manifestly tiie duty of the Crown, imposed by the law, investing it with 
the care of persons in this situation.” There is some obscurity, from the 
language used in the books, as to the point, wliellier the Lord Oiiancellur 
acts as administering the general powers of a Court of Equity, technically 
speaking, as to the orders and decrees which he makes in cases of lunacy, 
or only a.s keeper of the King’s Conscience, and delegate of the Crown, or 
viriute offirii as Chancellor, in cases beyond the special commission. The 
truth seems to be, that he acts merely as delegate of the Crown, and exer¬ 
cising its personal prerogative, as parnis pulrifr, in Chancery, and not as a 
Court of Equity, lienee it is, that, from his orders and decrees^n cases 
of lunacy, an appeal lies to the King in council; whereas, if he acted in 
such cases as a Court of Equity, an appeal would lie, from said orders and 
decrees, to the House of Lords. See Sheldon v. Fortescue Aland, 3 P. 
Will, 107, and note ; Oxenden v. Lord Compton, 3 Vea. jr. 6U ; S. C. 4 
Bro. Cli. R. 835; Sherwood w. Sanderson, 19 Ves. 285. Yet the lan¬ 
guage used in Ex parte Grimsione, Ambler, 11.707, and in 3 Sell. & Left. 
438, above cited, might lead to an upposito result. 

EQ. JUR. — voj. n. 70 
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words will suffice. ^Upon a proper petition addressed 
to the Chancellor, not as such, but as the person acting 
under the special warrant of the Crown,* a commission 
issues out of Chancery,® on which the inquiry is to be 
made, as to the asserted idiocy or lunacy of the party.® 
The inquisition is always had, and tho question tried by 
a jury, whose unimpcached verdict becomes conclusive^ 
upon the fact." The commission is not confined to 
idiots or lunatics, strictly so called ; but in modern 
times it^is extended to all persons whoy from age, in¬ 
firmity, or other misfortune, are incapable of managing 
their own alTairs,® and therefore are properly deemed of 
unsound mind, or non compotes mentis? 

§ 1365 a. The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
ovc” lunatics is not confined to lunatics domiciled within 
the country; but a commission of lunacy may issue 


^ See Sherwood u. Sanderson, 19 Ves. 285. 

2 This commission will bo issued to such person as is most likely to 
bring out the v\hohj truth as to the lunacy. In to Webb, 2 Phillips, Ch. 
11. 10,215; 2 Cooper, 145. 

fiysaght r. Iloyse. 2 Sch. & Lefr. 153 ; Ex parte Fitzgerald, 2 Sch. 
& Lefr. 439. In the matier of Webb, 2 Phillips, Ch. 11. 10; In the 
matter of Joanna Gordon, 2 Ibid. 212. 

4 See Hogers v. Walker, G J’arr, 371. 

^ [In New York, it has been said, the Court might issue a new commis¬ 
sion, if it appeared that the jury upon the lirst commission manifestly 
erred in their decision. In re Lasher, 2 Barb. Ch. R. 97.] 

Scc^Ionaghan, in re, 3 Jones & Lat. 258. 

7 Gibson V. Jeyes, G Vcs. 273 ; Ridgway v. Darwin, 8 Ves. 66 ; Ex 
parte Cranraer, 12 Ves. 41G; Slmrvsrood v. Sanderson, 19 Vcs. 285.— 
Some statutes have, in modern times, been passed in England, rchatiiig to 
idiots, lunatics, and persons 7ion compolcs menlis^ authorizing certain acts 
to be done on- their behalf by the committee, under the direction of the 
Court of Chancery. They will be found summarily stated in Jeremy on 
Eq. Juried. B. 1, ch. 4, p. 213, 214. 
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where the lunatic has lands or ot|ier property within 
the State, although he is domiciled abroad.* 




1 ^oathcote’s case, 3 Yes. 403; Perkias's case, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 131; 
Petit’s case, 2 Paige, R. 174. In the matter of Cause, 9 Paige R. 416. 
In the matter of the Princess Bariantinski, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 375. In re 
Fowler, 3 Barb. Ch. R. 305. 
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CPIAPTER XXXVIL 

MARRIED WOMEN. 

§ 1366. We may next proceed to the consideration 
of tlio peculiar jurisdiction exercised by Courts ol 
Equitv, in regard to the persons and property of Mar¬ 
ried Women j and, principally, in regard ■ to their pro¬ 
perty. It is not our design, in these Commentaries, to 
enter upon any consideration of the general doctrines 
relative to the rights, duties, powers, and interests of 
husband and wife, which are recognized at the Common 
Law. That would properly belong to a treatise of a 
very different nature. It will bo sufficient for our pre¬ 
sent purpose, to examine those particulars only, which 
are peculiar to Courts of Equity, or in which a remedial 
justice is applied by them beyond, or unknown to, the 
Common Law. 

§ 1367. It is well known, that, at the Common Law, 
the husband and wife are treated, for most purposes, as 
one person; that is to say, the very being or legal ex¬ 
istence of the woman, as a distinct person, is suspended 
during the marriage, or, at least, is incorporated and 
consolidated with that of her husband.* Upon this 
principle, of the union of person in husband and wife. 


1 1 Black. Comm. 442.—I have qualified Blackstone’s text by adding 
the words ‘'for most purposes for in some respects, even at law, she is 
treated as a distinct person ; as, for example, she may commit crimes sepa¬ 
rately from her husband; she may act as an attorney for him, or for 
others; she may levy a fine; she may swear articles of peace against 
him. 
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depend almost all the legal rights, duties, and disabili¬ 
ties, which either of them acquire by or during the 
marriage.^ For this reason, a man cannot grant any 
thing to his wife, or enter into a covenant with her; for 
the grant would be, to suppose her to possess a distinct 
and separate existence. And, therefore, it is also gene¬ 
rally true, that contracts made between husband and 
wife, when single, are avoided by the intefrmarriage.^ 
Upon the same ground it is, that, if the wife be injured 
in her person or property during the marriage, ,she can 
bring no action for redress without the concurrence - of 
her husband, neither can she be sued, without making 
her husband also a party^ in the cause.® All this is 
very different in the Civil Law, where the husband and 
wife are considered as two distinct persons; and may 
have separate estates, contracts, debts, and injuries 
and may also, by agreement with each other, have a 
community of interest, in the nature of a partnership. 

§ 13G7 a. It is also a settled rule of the Common 
Law, founded in like principles, that, in virtue of the 
marriage, the husband becomes entitled to all the per¬ 
sonal estate, including the choscs in adion of the wife, 
and may appropriate the whole to his own use. Hence, 
if a promissory note or bond be given to a woman before 
marriage by a third person, to secure an annuity to her, 
upon her subsequent marriage, her husband may release 
the note or bond, and by the release of the security, the 
annuity itself is gone.® ’ It would be otherwise, if the 


«Ibid. 9 Ibid. 

8 I Black. Comm. 443. 

^ Ibid. 444 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. S, ^ G, and note (A). 
6 Hare v. Beecher, 12 Simons, R. 465, 467. 

70* 
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annuity were secured on land, for then the husband 
could not release it without the concurrence of his wife; 
and, in order to extinguish the security, she must join 
with him in levying a fine of the land.^ 

§ 13G8. Now, in Courts of Equity, although the prin¬ 
ciples of law, in regard to husband and wife, are fully 
recognized and enfarced in proper cases, yet they are 
not exclusively considered. On the contrary. Courts of 
Equity, for many purposes, treat the husband and wife 
as the Civil Law treats them, as distinct persons, capable 
(in a limited sense) of contracting with each other, of 
suing each other, and of having separate estates, debts, 
and interests.* A wife may, in a Court of Equity, sue 
her husband, and be sued by hiin.^ And, in cases 
respecting her separate estate, she may also be sued 
W’thout him ; ^ although ho is ordinarily required to bo 
joined, for the sake of conformity to the rule of law, as 
a nominal party, whenever ho is within the jurisdiction 
of the Court, and can be made a party 

§ 13G9. In the further illustration of this subject, we 
shall consider, first, the cases in w’hich contracts be¬ 
tween husband and wife will be recognized and enforced 
in Equity; secondly, the manner in which a wife may 
acquire a separate estate, and her powers and interest 


1 Ibid. 

2 Arundcll v. Phipps, 10 Vcs. Ill, M9 ; Livingston r. Livingston, 
2 Johns, Lh. R. 539. 

3 Cannel v. Buckle, 2 P. Will. 243, 244. 

4 Dubois V. Hole, 2 Vern. 613, and Mr. Kailhby’s note (1). Hee Tra¬ 
vers V. Bolkeley, 1 Vcs. 3H3 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. H. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, notes (/) and 
(•p ); Brooks V. Brooks, Prec. Cli. 21; Kirk w. Clark, Prec. Ch. 275; 
Lamper^ Lampert, 1 Vcs. jr. 21 ; GrilFith v. Hood, 2 Ves. 452. 

6 See Lilia v. Airey, 1 Ves. jr. 278; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, 
note (p). 
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therein; thirdly, the equity of the wife to a settlement 
out of her own property, not reduced into the posses¬ 
sion of her husband; and, fourthly, her claim in Equity 
for maintenance and alimony. 

§ 1370. And first, in regard to contracts between 
husband and wife. By the general rules of law, rfs has 
been already stated, the contracts made between hus¬ 
band and wife before marriage, become, by their matri¬ 
monial union, utterly extinguished.^ Thus, for example, 
if a man should give a bond to his wife, or a wife to her 
husband, before marriage, the contract created thereby 
would, at law, be discharged by the interiDarriage.® 
Courts of Equit}'', although they generally follow the 
same doctrine, will, in special cases, in furtherance of 
the manifest intentions and objects of the parties, carry 
into effect such a contract made before marriage between 
husband and wife, although it would be avoided at law.®- 
An agreement, therefore, entered into by husband and 
wife, before marriage, for the mutual settlement of their 
estates, or of the estate of either upon the other, upon 
the marriage, even without the intervention of trustees,^ 
will be enfqj’ced in Equity, altliough void at law ; ® for 
Equity will not suffer the intention of the parties to be 
defeated by the very act which is designed to give 
effect to such a contract.® On this ground, where a wife 


* Co. Litt. 113 a, 187 d; Com. Dig. Baron tj- FcmCy D. 1; Ante § 1367. 

2 Com. Dig. Baron Feme, D. 1; Cro. Car. 651 ; Co. Litt. 264 b. 

3 Kippon V. Dowding, Ambler, R. 566, and Mr. Blunt’s note. 

* Strung V. Skinner, 4 Barbour, 546. 

5 See Neves v. Scott, 9 How. U. S. R. 190 ; Imlay v. Huntington, 30 
Conn. M(»; West r. Howard, 20 Conn. 681 ; De Barante v. Gott, 6 Bar-* 
boor, 4*.)3 ; Healy v. Rowan, 5 Grattan, 414. 

® Moore V. Ellis, Bunb. R. 205 ; Fursor v. Penlon, 1 Vern. 408 ; Cot¬ 
ton V. Cotton, Free. Cli. 41; S. C. 2 Vern. 290, and Mr. Raitbby’s note; 
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before marriage, gave a bond to lier intended husband, 
that, in case the marriage took effect, she would convey 
her estate to him in fee, the bond was, after the mar¬ 
riage, carried into effect in Equity, although it was dis¬ 
charged at law. Upon that occasion the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor ^id: “ It is unreasonable that the intermarriage, 
upon which' alone the bond was to take effect, should 
itself be a destruction of the bond. And the founda¬ 
tion of that notion is, that at law the husband and wife, 
being one person, the husband cannot sue the wife on 
this agreement; whereas, in Equity, it is constant ex¬ 
perience’ that the husband may sue the wife, or the wife 
the husband; and the husband might sue the wife upon 
this very agreement.'* ^ 

§ 1371. Even at law a bond, given by a husband to 
h’s intended wife, upon a condition not to be performed 
in his lifetime, (as, for instance, to leave her at his death 
£1,000,) would not be extinguished by the intermar¬ 
riage ; for marriage extinguishes such contracts only as 
are for debts or things, which are due in prccSeutif or in 
fiituro, or upon a contingency which may occur during 
the coverture. But wEere the debt or thiqg cannot be 
due until after the coverture is dissolved, the contract is 
only suspended, and not extinguished during the cover¬ 
ture.^ A fortiori, such an agreement would be specifi¬ 
cally decreed in a Court of Equity.® Therefore, where 


Bradish «. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 623, 640 to 647; I Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, 
cb. 2, $ 6, notes (n) and (o). 

» Cannel v. Buckle, 2 P.'Will. 243, 244 ; S. 0.-2 Eden, II. 252 to 254. 

2 Gage V. Acton, Com. Rep. 67, 68 ; S. C. 1 Lord Raym. 516 ; S. C. 
1 Salk. 325 ; ‘Milbourn v. Ewart, 5 T. Rep. 381; 1 Fonbl. Eq. JJ. 1, cli. 2, 
^ 6, note (n). 

3 Acton V. Acton, Free. Ch. 237; S. C. 2 Vern. 480; Watkyns w. 
Watkyns, 2 Atk. 96 ; Prebblo v. Boghurst, 1 Swanat. R.3^8, 319; Lam- 
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a husband covenanted before marriage with his intended 
wife, that she should have power to dispose of £300 of 
her estate, he was afterwards held bound specifically to 
perform it.^ The wife may even execute a power to dis¬ 
pose of property so reserved to her, in favor of her hus¬ 
band.^ . 

§ 1372. In regard to contracts made between hus¬ 
band and wife after marriage, a fmiiori, the principles 
of the Common Law apply to pronounce them a mere 
nullity; for there is deemed to be a positive inca¬ 
pacity in each to contract with the other. But, here 
again, although Courts of Equity follow the law, they 
will, under particular circumstances, give full effect and 
validity to post-nuptial contracts.® Thus, for example, 
if a wife, having a separate estate, should, hona fide 
enter into a contract with her husband, to make him a 
certain allowance out of the income of such separate 
estate for a Tcasonable consideration, the contract, 
although void at law, would be held obligatory, and 
would be enforced in Equity.* So, if the husband 
should, after marriage, for good reasons, contract with 
his wife, that she should separately possess and enjoy 


pert V. Lampert, 1 Ves. jr. 21; Com. Dig. Baron Fane, D. 1 ; Id. Cftan- 
cery, 2 M. 11; Newlaiid on Contr. ch. 6, p. Ill, 112; 1 Fonb]. £q. B. 1, 
ch. 2, ^ 6, note (n) ; liippon v. Dawding, Ambler, R. 566, and Mr. Blunt’s 
note. There are some early cases the other way, but they are now over¬ 
ruled. Darcoy v. Chute, 1 Ch. Cas. 21; Fridgeon v. Executors of Frid- 
geon, 1 Ch.Cas. 117, 118. 

* Fursor v. Fenton, 1 Vern. 408, and Mr. Raithby’s note; Wright*. 
Cadogan, 2 Eden, 11. 252 ; Com. Dig. Baron Feme, D. 1; Id. Chancery, 
2 M. 31 ; Bradish v. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 540, 544. 

3 Bradish r. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 523,536. But see Milnes v. Busk, 
2 Ves. jr. 498. 

3 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch, 2, ^ C, note (»)• 

* More V. Freeman, Bunb. R. 205. 
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property bequeathed to her, the contract would be up¬ 
held in Equity.* So, if husband and wife, for a hona 
fide, and valuable consideration, should agree that he 
should purchase land and build a house thereon for her, 
and she should pay him therefor out of the proceeds of 
her own real estate; if he should perform the contract 
on his side, she also would be compelled to perform it 
on her side.® Nay, if an estate should be devised to a 
husband'for-the separate use of his wife, it would be 
considered as a trust for the wife, and he would be com-, 
polled to perform it.® 

§ 1373. It is upon similar grounds that a wife may 
become a creditor of her husband by acts and con¬ 
tracts during marriage; and her rights, as such, will be 
enforced against him and his representatives. Thus, 
for example, if a wife should unite with her husband to 
pledge her estate, or otherwise to raise a sum of money 
out of it to pay his debts, or to answer his necessities, 
whatever might be the mode adopted to carry that 
purpose into effect, the transaction would, in Equity, be 
treated according to the true intent of the parties.. She 
would be deemed a creditor or a surety for him, (if so 
originally understood between them,) for the sum so 
paid; and she w^ould be entitled to reimbursement out 
of his estate, and to the like privileges as belong to 
other creditors.^ 


1 Harvey «. Harvey, I P. Will. 125, 126; S. C. 2 Vern. R. 659, 760, 
and Mr. Raithby’s note ; C«»rn. Dig. Chancery^ 2 M. 11, 12, 14 ; ilradish 
V. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Ch. 11. 523, 540. 

2 Divingstqn v. Livingston, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 537,539. See also Towns- 
hend v. Windham, 2 Vcs. 7. 

3 Darley v. Barley, 3 Atk. 399 ; Rich v. Cockell, 9 Ves. 375; Post, 
^ 1377 a, 1380. 

< Tate y. Aastin, 1 P. Will. 264, and Mr. Cox’s note; S. C. 2 Vern. 
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§ 1374. In respect also to gifts or grants of property 
by a husband to his wife after marriage, they are ordi¬ 
narily (but not universally) void at law.' But Coprts 
of Equity will uphold them in many cases where they 
would be held void at law; although, in other cases, the 
rule of law will be recognized and enforced. Thus, for 
example, if a husband should, by deed, grant all his 
estate or property to his wife, the deed would be held 
inoperative in Equity, as it would be in law; for it 
could in no just sense be deemed a reasonable provision 
for her (which is all that Courts of Equity hold the 
wife entitled to); and, in giving her the whole, he 
would surrender all his own interests.® 

§ 3375. But, on the other hand, if the nature and 
circumstances of the gift or grant, whether it be ex¬ 
press or implied, are such that there is no ground to 
suspect fraud, but it amounts only to a reasonable pro¬ 
vision for the wife, it will, even though made after cov¬ 
erture, be sustained in Equity.® Thus, for example, 
gifts made by the husband to the wife during the cov¬ 
erture, to purchase clothes, or personal ornaments, or 
for her separate expenditures, (commonly called pin- 
money,) and personal savings and profits made by her 
in her domestic management, which the husband allows 


689, and Mr. llaitliby’s note; Neimcewicz v. Gahn, 3 Paige R. 611; 
Pawlct V, Delaval,2 Ves. 603,669; Clinton v. Hooper, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 201; 
innes V. Jackson, 16 Ves. 356, 367; S. C. 1 Bligh, R. 101, 111, 115 to 
187 ; 1 Eq. Abridg. 63; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 6, note (n); 1 Roper 
on Husb. and Wife, ch. 4, ^ 1, p. 113 to 163. 

1 See Martin v. Martin, 1 Greenl. R. (Bennets* Ed.) 394. 

2 Beard v. Beard, 3 Atk. 73. 

3 Walter V. Hodge, 2 Swanst. R. 106, 107; Lucas v. Lucas, 1 Atk. 
370, 271. 
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her to apply to her own separate use,^ will be held to 
vest in her, as against her husband, (but not as against 
his preditors,) an unimpeachable right of property there¬ 
in, so that they may be treated as her exclusive and 
separate estate.® It is true that Courts of Equity will 
require clear and incontrovertible evidence to establish 
such gifts, as.a matter of intention and fact; but when 
that is established, full eflect will bo given to them.^ 
A fortiori, such allowances provided for by marriage 
articles, or by a settlement before marriage, even with¬ 
out the interventi 9 n of trustees, will be deemed valid 
in Equity, to all intents and purposes, not only against 
the husband, but also against his creditors. And if 
such allowances arc invested in jewels, or other orna¬ 
ments, or property, the latter will be entitled to the 
same protection against the husband and his creditors.'* 
V 1375 a. Pin-money is a very peculiar sort of gift 
for a particular purpose and object, and, whether it is 
secured by a settlement or otherwise, it is still required 
to be applied to those purposes and objects/’ It is not 
deemed to be an absolute gift, or, as it is sometimes 
said, out and out, by the husband to the wife. It is not 
considered like money set apart for the sole and sepa- 

1 Slanning v. Style, 3 P. Will. 337. 

2 2 Roper on Husli. and Wife, ch. 17, ^ 1, p. 132, 137 to 139 ; Wilson 
V. Pack, Prec. Ch. 295, 297; Sir Paul Neal’s case, cited in Prec. Ch. 44; 
Lucas V. Lucas, 1 Aik. 270; Walter v. Hodge, 2 Swanst. 106, 107; Gra¬ 
ham V. Londonderry, 3 Atk. 30.3 to 395. 

3 McLean v. Longlands, 5 Ves. 78, 79; Walter v, Hodge, 2 Swanst. K. 
103 to 107. 

^ Jbid.; 2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 165,166 ; 1 Roper 
on Hush, and Wife, ch. 8, ^ 1, 2, p. 288 to 327 ; Offley v. Ofllcy, Prec. 
Ch.26, 27. 

2 Jodrell V. Jodrell, 9 Beavan, R. 45. 
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rate uso of the wife during coverture, excluding the 
jiis mariti. But it is a sum set apart for a specific pur¬ 
pose, due or given to the wife, in virtue of a partitular 
arrangement, payable and paid by the husband in virtue 
of that arrangement, and for that specific purpose. Pin- 
money is-a sum paid in respect to the personal expense 
of the wife, for her dress and pocket-money; and hence, 
as the very name seems to import, it has a connection 
with her person, and is to deck and attire it. The hus¬ 
band, therefore, as well as the wife, may be said to have 
an interest in it; for the wife is to dress (it has been 
said) according to his rank, and not her own. It is 
upon this ground that Courts of Equity refuse to go 
back to call upon the husband to pay beyond the 
arrears of a year, although stipulated for by a marriage 
settlement; for the money is meant to dress the wife 
during the year, so as to keep up the dignity of the hus¬ 
band, and not for the accumulation of the fund. This 
provides a check and control to the husband. It pre¬ 
vents the wife from misspending the money. It secures 
the appropriation of the money to its natural and 
original purpose. It is ivith this view, quite as much 
as on account of the presumed satisfaction by acqui¬ 
escence, that Courts of Equity have established the 
principle above stated, not to allow the wife to claim 
pin-money beyond the year. On the same ground it is 
that the personal representatives of the wife are not 
allowed to make any claim for the arrears of pin-money, 
not even for arrears of a year; for the allowance has a 
. sole regard to the personal dress and expenses of the 
wife herself during that period. And hence, also, it is, 
that if the wife becomes insane, and remains so until 
her death, if the husband has maintained her, and taken 
suitable care of her, according to her rank and condi- 

XQ. JVR.—VOL. II. 71 
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tion, Courts of Equity will not allow her personal repre¬ 
sentatives to make any claim for any arrearages of pin- 
money, even secured by a marriage settlement.* 


^ Howard DJgby, 8 Bligh, R. 224, 246 to 250; Id. 252, 257, 261,262, 
266, 267, 269, 271. The whole of this section is abstracted from the 
elaborate and able opinion of the Lord Chancellor in this case. In one 
part of his opinion the noble Lord said : “ It is w'onderful, indeed, how 
little there is to be found upon the subject of pin-money, notwithstanding 
its oc.;urring almost every time that a marriage takes place among persons 
of large fortune. You cannot even get a definition from the books, upon 
which you can rely ; you cannot trace the line which divides it from the 
separate property of the wife with any distinctness, or in a way on which 
you can depend. And as to authority, either of decisions, or dicta, or text 
writers, or ohitcr dicta of Jndges, there is nothing that furnishes a clear and 
steady light on the subject: the cases running from pin-money into sepa¬ 
rate estate, and from separate estate into pin-money, in sucli a way, that 
when a text writer quotes a case, Brodie r. Barry, (2 Ves. & B. 36,) for 
instance, in support of a doctrine touching pin-money, you look at the 
book, and find it has nothing to do with pin-money, and does not support 
the proposition for which it is cited.” Again, ‘‘ It is a very material fact, 
in a case where authority is so little to be bad, that the general opinion of 
all those who give pin-rnoncy, either to their own wives or to the wives of 
their sons, upon marriage, should be entirely coincident with the view, to 
which the argument had led. namely, that it is a sum allowed to save the 
trouble of a constant recurrence by the wife to the husband upon every oc¬ 
casion of a milliner’s bill, upon every occasion of a jeweller’s account 
coming in. T mean not the jeweller’s account for the jewels, — because 
that is a very difibrent question, — but I mean for the repair and the wear 
and tear of trinkets, and fur pocket-money and things of that sort; 1 do 
not, of course, mean the carriage, and the house, and the gardens, but the 
ordinary personal expenses. It is in order to avoid the necessity of a per¬ 
petual recurrence by the wife to the husband, that a sum of money is 
settled at the marriage, which is to be set apart to the use of the wife, for 
the purpose of bearing those personal expenses.” Again, “It is meant 
for the wife’s expenditure on her jierson, — it is to meet her personal ex¬ 
penses and to deck her person suitably to her husband’s dignity, that is, 
suitably to the rank and station of his wife. It is a fund, which slie may 
be made to spend during the coverture by the interccstfion and advice, and 
at the instance of her husband. 1 will not go so far as to say, because it is 
adt necessary for the purpose of this argument, that he might hold back 
her pin-money, if she did nut attire herself in a becoming way, I should 
not be afraid, however, of stretching the proposition to that extent. But 
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§ 1376. Under the like consideration, in a great mea* 
sure, falls the right of the wife to her paraphernalia; a 
term originally of Greek derivation (where it means 
something reserved over and above dower, or a dotal 
portion) and afterwards imported into the Civil Law, 
and from thence adopted into the language of the Com¬ 
mon Law,^ in which it includes all the personal apparel 
and ornaments of the wife, which she possesses, and 
which are suitable to her rank and condition in lifc.^ 

1 am not bound here to do so, because, if, during her coverture, a claim 
were made by her, (and this is one distinction between the claim of the 
wife and the claim of her personal representatives after her death,) the 
absurd and incredible state of things that I have put, as the consequence 
of their argument, — the case of her attiring herself in an unbecoming 
manner, never could happen, if the pin-money is only to be claimed by 
herself; fur in that case the Duke would of course say, * If you do not 
dress as you ought to do, what occasion have you for pin-money 1 ’ He 
need not refuse, but he remonstrates ; he uses that influence which the 
law supposes him legitimately to have over his wife, and sees that the fund 
is duly expended for its proper purpose. Now, the purpose is not the 
purpose of the wife alone; it is fur the establishment; it is for the joint 
concern ; it is for the maintenance of the common dignity; it is for the 
support of that family, whose brightest ornament very probably is the 
wife; whose support and strength is the husband, but whose ornament is 
the wife. It is to support the dignity and .splendor of the joint establish¬ 
ment, consisting of husband and wife, that part of the whole expenditure 
is fur the support of the wife herself. Then, does it not follow' from thence 
that the husband has a direct interest in the expenditure of the pin-money ? 
He has a right to have the pleasure of it, to have the credit of it, to be 
spared the jeyesoft of a wife appearing as misbecomes his station. That is 
the destination and the object of pin-money.” Post, ^ 1396, 14S5, note. 
See Jodrell v, Jodretl, 9 Beavan, K. 45. 

t Si res dentur in ea, qute Grscci ffapd^fpra dicunt, quae Galli peculium 
appellant. Dig. Lib. 33, lit. 3,1. 9, ^ 3. As to these, the Code declared: 
“ Ut vir in his rebus, quas extra dotem mnlier habet, quas Grasci irapuocpvn 
dicunt, nullam uxore probibente habeat communionem, nec aliquam ei ne- 
cessitatem imponat, &c. Nuilo modo (ut dictum est) muliere prohibente, 
virum in paraphernis se volumus immiscere. Cod. Lib. 5, tit. 14,1. 8; 

1 Domat, B. 1, tit. 9, ^ 4, p. 180 to 182. 
s 2 Black. Comm. 435. 
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At law, the husband in his lifetime may dispose of her 
paraphernalia, excepting, indeed, her necessary apparel; 
and they are liable to the claims of creditors, with the 
like exception.! But the wife is, even at law, entitled 
to her paraphernalia against his representatives; for 
the husband cannot by will dispose of them, or leave 
them to his representatives.* Courts of Equity fully 
recognize this right of the husband and his creditors; 
although, in case of the latter, if there are any other 
personal assets of the husband, they will, after his death, 
be marshalled against his representatives in favor of the 
widow.* 

§ 1377. There is, however, a distinction upon this 
subject of paraphernalia, which is entitled to considera¬ 
tion. Where the husband, either before or after mar- 
riage, gives to his wife articles of paraphernal nature, 
they are not treated as absolute gifts to her, as her 
own separate property; for, if they were, she might 
dispose of them at any time, and he could not appro¬ 
priate them to his own use. But they are deemed as, 
technically, paraphernalia, to bo worn by the wife as 


^ 3 Black. Comm. 435, 436; Graham v. LonHonderry, 3 Atk. 393; 
Townsend v. Windham, 2 Ves. 7; Burion v. Pierpont, 2 P. Will. 79; 
Parker r. Harvey, 4 Bro. Pari. R. 009, by Tomlins ; S. (J. 3 Bro. Pari. 
Cas. 187 ; Howard v. Menifee, 5 Pike, Arkaosas, 668. 

9 Ibid.; Tipping v. Tipping, 1 P. Will. 729, 730 ; Seymore v. Tresilian, 
3 Atk. 358, 359 ; Ridout v. Earl of Plymouth, 2 Atk. 105; Northey v. 
Northey,2 Atk. 77; S. C. 9 Mod. R. 270. 

3 Ante, § 568 ; Townsend v. Windham, 2 Ves. 7; Tipping v. Tipping, 
1 P. Will. 729 ; Burton v. Pierpont, 2 P. Will. 79, 80 ; Tynt v. Tynt, 2 P. 
Will. 542, 544, and Mr. Cox's note (1) ; Pr«»bertv. Clilibrd, Ambler, 11.6, 
and Mr. Blunt's note; Incledon v. Nortlirote, 3 Atk. 438 ; Snclson r. Cor* 
bett, 3 Atk. 369; Aldrich v. Cooper, 8 Ves. 397 ; Boynton v. Parkhurst, 
1 Bro. t/h. R. 676 ; S. C. 1 Cox, 106 ; Aguilar v. Aguilar, 5 Madd, R. 
414 ; 2 Roper on Hash, and Wife, ch. 17, ^ 3, p. 144, 145, and note. 
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ornaments of her person; and so to he deemed gifts svh 
modo only.^ . But, if, the like articles were bestowed 
upon her by a father, or by a relative, or even by a 
stranger, before or after marriage, they would be 
deemed absolute gifts to her separate use; and, then, if 
received with the consent of her husband, he could not, 
nor could his creditors, dispose of them any more than 
they could of any other property received and held to 
her separate use.^ 

§ 1377 «. And although (as we have seen®) post¬ 
nuptial contracts for a settlement entered into by hus¬ 
band and wife, or husband and wife and children, will 
not, if they are purely voluntary, be enforced against 
the husband, or his heirs, or personal representatives; 
yet this doctrine is to be received with this qualifica¬ 
tion, that it is done in pursuance of a duty on the part 
of the husband, which a Court of Equity would enforce. 
For, if a husband should voluntarily enter into a con¬ 
tract to make a settlement, or should actually make a 
settlement upon his wife and children, in consideration 
of personal property coming by distribution or bequest 
to her from her relatives, to no greater extent than 
what a Court of Equity would, upon a suitable applica¬ 
tion, by a bill, direct him to make, in such a case, the 
postnuptial contract, or settlement, will not only be 
held valid and obligatory upon him and his representa¬ 
tives, but equally so against his creditors.^ 


1 Graham v. Londonderry, 3 Aik. B. 393 to 395; Ridout v. Earl of Ply* 
mouth, 2 Atk. 104. 

3 Graham v. Londonderry, 3 Aik. 393 to 395; 2 Roper on Husb. and 
Wife, ch. 17, ^ 3, p. 143. In to Grant, 2 Story 312. 

3 Ante, ^ 95, 169, 433, 706 789, 793, 973, 987, 1010 b. 

* Wickee v. Clarke, 8 Paige, R. 161; Seward t'. Jackson, 8 Cowen, R. 
406 ; Ante, ^ 379, 1372, 1373 ; Boat, ^ 1415. 

71* 
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§ 1378. In the next place, as to the manner in 
which a married woman may acquire a separate estate, 
and as to her powers and interests therein. It is well 
known that the strict rules of the old Common Law 
would not permit the wife to take or enjoy any real or 
personal estate separate from or independent of her 
husband. And, although these rules have been in 
some degree relaxed and modified in modern times, 
yet they have still a very comprehensive influence and 
operation in Courts of Law.^ On the other hand, 
Courts of Equity have, for a great length of time, 
admitted the doctrine, that a married woman is capable 
of taking real and personal estate to her own separate 
and exclusive use; and that she has also an incidental 
power to dispose of it.^ 

§ 1379. The power to hold real and personal pro¬ 
perty to her own separate and exedusive use, may be, 
and often is, reserved to her by marriage articles, or by 
an actual settlement made before marriage; and, in 
that case, the agreement becomes completely obliga¬ 
tory between the parties after marriage, and regulates 
their future rights, interests, and duties. In like man¬ 
ner, real and personal property may be secured for the 
separate and exclusive use of a maVried woman after 
marriage; and thus the arrangement may acquire a 
complete obligation between the parties.^ 

§ 1380. It was formerly supposed that the interpo- 


• See Coomes v. Elling, 3 Aik. 079 ; 2 Roper on Ilusb. and Wife, ch. 
18, p. I5I. See Agar v. Blethyn, I Tyrw. & Grang. 100. 

2 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (re); 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, 
ch. 18, p. 151 to 266. 

3 Ibid.; Ante, § 372, Post, 1415; Wickes v, Clarke, 8 Paige, 11. 
161. 
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sition of trustees, was, in all arrangements of this sort, 
whether made before or after marriage, itidispensable 
for the protection of the wife’s rights and interests. In 
other words, it was deemed absolutely necessary, that 
the property, of which the wife was to have the sepa¬ 
rate and exclusive use, should be vested in trustees for 
her benefit; and that the agreement of the husband 
should be made with such trustees, or, at least, with 
persons capable of contracting with him for her benefit.* 
But although, in strict propriety, that should always 
be done, and it usually is done in regular and well 
considered settlements, yet it has for more than a cen¬ 
tury been established in Courts of Equity, that the 
intervention of trustees is not indispensable;® and that, 
whenever real or personal property is given or devised, 
or settled upon a married woman, either before or after 
marriage, for her separate and exclusive use, without 
the intervention of trustees, the intention of the parties 
shall be effectuated in Equity, and the wife’s interest 
protected against the marital rights and claims of her 
husband and of his creditors also.® In all such cases, 
the husband will be held a mere trustee for her; * and, 


* Ibid.; Harvey v. Harvey, 1 P. Will. 1S5; Burton v, Pierpont, 2 P. 
Will. 79 ; Peacock v. Monk, 2 Ves. 190. 

2 See Firemen’s Ins. Co. v. Bay, 4 Barb. 407. 

3 2 Funbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (rt) ; 2 Boper onHusb. and Wife, 
ch. 18, p. 151 to 157; Parker v. Brooke, 9 Ves. 583 ; 2 Roper on Lega¬ 
cies, by While, ch. 21, § 5, p. 370; Bonnet t». Davis, 2 P. Will. 310, de¬ 
cided in 1725; Lucas v. Lucas, 1 Atk. 270; Pawlct v. Delavel, 2 Ves. 
666, 667; Slanning v. Style, 3 P. Will. 337 to 339; Rollfe v. Bndder, 
Bunb. R. 187; Parley v. Parley, 3 Atk. 399; Rich v. Cockell, 9 Yes. 
375 ; Davison i>. Atkinson, 5 T. Rep. 434 ; Bradish v. Gibbs, 3 Julius. Ch. 
R. 510; Shirley v. Shirley, 9 Paige, 363; Lee v. Pricaux, 3 lira. Cli. R. 
383; Wnodmeston v. Walker, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 107; Major v. Lans- 
Icy, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 355. 

^ See Porter v. Bank of Rutland, 19 Vermont, 410; Blanchard v. 
Blood, 2 Barbour, 352. 
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although the agreement is made between him and her 
alone, the trust will attach upon him, and be enforced 
in the same manner, and under the same circumstances, 
that it would be if he were a mere stranger.’ It will 
make no difference, whether the separate estate be 
derived from her liiisbaud himself, or from a mere 
stranger; for, as to such separate estate, when obtained 
in either way, her husband will be treated as a mere 
trustee, and prohibited from disposing of it to her pre¬ 
judice. 

§ 1381. Under wdiat circumstances, property given, 
secured, or bequeathed to the wife, will be deemed a 
trust for her separate and exclusive use, is a matter 
which, upon the authorities, involves some nice dis¬ 
tinctions. There is no doubt that, when, from the 
terms of the gift, settlement, or bequest, the property 
is expressly, or by just implication, designed to be for 
her separate and c.xclusive use,(for technical words are 
not necessary,) the intention will be fully acted upon; 
and the rights and interests of the w'ife sedulously 
protected in Equity.^ IJiit the question, which most 
frequently arises, is, what words are sulTicicntly ex¬ 
pressive of such a purpose;-^ for the purpose must 
clearly appear beyond any reasonable doubt; otherwise, 


1 2 Foiibl. E([. It. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, nole (.i), &c.; Ante, ^ 1732. 

2 Darley r. Darlcy, 3 Atk. R. 399 ; Tyrrell v. Hope, 2 Atk. 6fil ; Stan¬ 
ton V. Hall, 2 Russ. & Myliie, 17 j ; Newlands v. Paynter, 10 .Sim. R. 
377; S. C. 4 Mylne & Craig, 408 ; Post ^ 1384. 

3 [III Stuart t'. Kissiim, 2 Jiarlmiir, 493 ; it was said no particular form 
of wonls is necessary to create a trust for the separate use of a married 
woman ; it is sufficient if there is a clear intent to give the properly to the 
wife, for her own benefit, and to exclude the husband. And see Taylor 
V. Stone, 13 Smedcs & Marshall, 653.] 
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the husband will retain his ordinary, legal, and marital 
rights over it.^ 

§ 1382. On the one hand, if the language of a 
marriage settlement, made before marriage, or of a gift 
or bequest to a married woman after marriage, be, that 
she is to have the property "to her sole use or dis¬ 
posal;” or, "to her separate use or disposal;”^ or, "to 
her sole use and benefit;”^ or, "for her own use, and 
at her own disposal;”^ or, "to her own use during her 
life, independent of her husband;”® or, "that she shall 
enjoy and receive the issues and profits;”® or, that it 
is an allowance as, or for, pin-money {eo iwmine) in 
all these cases, the marital rights of her husband will 
be excluded, and the property will be for her exclusive 
use. So, a bequest to a married woman, " her receipt 
to the executors to be a sufficient discharge to the exe¬ 
cutors,” is equivalent to saying, to her sole and sepa¬ 
rate use.® So, money paid to the husband "for the 


1 Lumb w. Milnea. 5 Ves. 517 ; Brown v. Clark, 3 Ves. 166 ; Ex parte 
Ray, 1 Madd. R. 199 ; Rich v. Cockell, 9 Ves. 370, 377; Wills?.'. Sayers, 
4 Madd. R. 409; Massey v. Parker, 3 Mylne & K. 174. 

® Ibid.; Adamson v. Armitage, Cooper Eq. R. 2S3 ; S. C. 19 Ves. 416 ; 
Wills V. Sayers, 4 Madd. R. 409 ; 3 Roper on Legacies, by White, ch. 
21, ^ 5, p. 370, 371. 

3 -u, Lyne, 1 Younge, R. 562. • 

4 Prichard v. Ames, 1 Turn. & Russell, 232; Stanton v. Hall, 3 Russ. 
& Mylne, 175. 

5 Wagstatf V. Smith, 9 Ves. 520. See Dixon i>. Olraius, 2 Cox. R. 

414. 

6 Tyrrell t?. Hope, 2 Atk. 561. ' • 

7 Herbert v. Herbert, Free. Ch. 44 ; Milles v. Wikes, 1 Eq. Abridg. 66; 
2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 17, ^ 1, p. 132. 

® Lee u. Prieaiix, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 381; Lumb v. Milnes, 6 Ves. 517; 

Tyler v. Make, 2 Russ. &• Mylne, 183 ;- v. Lyne, 1 Younge, R. 562; 

Stanton v. Hall, 2 Russ. &> Mylne, 180 ; Blacklow v. Laws, 3 Hare, R. 
40, 49. 
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livelihood of the wife;” aud money given to a married 
woman for her own use, “independent of her husband;” 
and money or stock given to such married woman,, 
“not to be disposed of by her husband, without her 
consent;” wdll be construed to give her the property to 
her sole and separate use.^ So, a bequest to a married 
woman and her infant daughter, to be equally divided 
between them, share and share alike, “for their own 
use and benefit, iRdopendont of any other person,” will 
be construed to mean to their sole and separate use.’* 
So, a bequest to a married woman, “for her benefit, 
independent of the control of her liusband,” will receive 
the like construction.^ Tn all these cases, the words 
manifest an unequivocal intent to exclude the power 
and marital rights of the husband. 

^ 1382 a. But even her own power over her separate 
property may bo qualified. Thus, where there was a 
be([uest of money and leaseholds to a feme sole, “ for 
her own absolute use, without liberty to sell or assign 
during her lifeit was held, that she took the pro¬ 
perty absolutely, but without any power to dispose of 
it during her life, or, in other words, with a restriction 
against alienation during her life.* And other (piali- 
fications may, as wo shall presently sec, be annexed to 
her power of disposal or enjoyment thereof.® 

k 1383. On the other hand, a gift or bequest, after 


1 Darley v. Darley, 3 Atk. 3U9; WagstatE v. Smith, 9 Ves. 520, 524 ; 
Johnes v. Lockhart, 3 Bro. Ch. 11. 3b3, note ; Tyler v. Lake, 2 Russ. & 
Myine, 183. 

* Margetts ». Bariiiger, 7 Sim. R. 482 ; Simons v. Ilorwood, 1 Keen, 
R. 7. 

3 Simons v. Ilorwood, 1 Keen, R. 7. 

* Bilker v. Newton, 2 Beavan, li. 112. 

Post, ^ 1384. 
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marriMse, to a married woman, “for her own use and 
benefit;”* or, “to pay the same into her own proper 
hands, to and for her own use and benefit;”*^ or to pay 
an annuity “ into her proper hands, for her own proper 
use and benefit^ have been held not to amount to a 
sufficient expression of an intention to exclude the ma¬ 
rital rights of the husband; for, although the money is 
to bo paid into her own hands, or to her own use, yet 
there is nothing in that inconsistent with its being 
subject to his marital rights."* So, an annuity given in 
trust for a married woman for life, “ to pay the same to 
her and her assigns,” will not exclude the marital rights 
of the husband.® 

1384. A distinction was formerly taken between the 
case of a gift or bequest to a married woman, and the 
case of a gift or bequest to an unmarried woman gene¬ 
rally, and not in the contemplation of a.n immediate 
marriage, or as a provision for that event. For, it was 


1 Kcn&iiiirton V. Dollond, 2 Myliie & K. ISl; Wills Sayers, 4 Madd. 
II, 409 ; liuherls v. Spicer, 5 Madd. R. 491 ; 2 Roper on Legacies, by 
While, cli. 21, ^ 5, p. 371, 372. 

Tyler i». Lake, 2 Russ, & My lire, 183. 

Rhieklow V. Laws, 2 llarc, R. 19. 

1 Tliis doctrine is maintained expressly in the authorities. Rut there are 
ecrtaiuly antecedent dicta or opinions the other way. See Lumb r. Milnes, 
5 Ves, 520 ; Hartley r. llurlo, 5 Ves. 515 ; Adamson v. Armitage, Cooper, 
Ef[. U. 283; S. 10 Ves. llfi; E.x parte Ray. 1 IMadd. R. 109. Hut 
these opinions seem to have proceeded, in a good measure, upon a misun¬ 
derstanding of the case of Jolmcs v. Lockhart, now correctly reported in 
3 13ro. Ch. R. .383, Mr. Hell’s note, where the doctrine of the text is ex¬ 
plicitly supported. The case of Hrown v. Clark, (.3 Ves. lOfi.) shows buw' 
nicely iatigiingc is sometimes interpreted to sustain the martial rights of 
the husband. 

5 Dakins V. Hcrisford, 1 Ch. (Das, 194. See also Ijumb v. Milncs, 5 Ves. 
517 ; Stanton r. Hall, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 175. 
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said, that if a gift or bequest should be made to an 
unmnrried woman, to be at her own disposal, or for her 
sole and separate use, or independent of her husband, 
the title would vest absolutely in her, as owner; and 
the property would not, upon her subsequent marriage, 
be held by her in any other manner than her other 
absolute property; but it would be subject to the mari¬ 
tal rights of her husband.* This distinction has, how- 


^ Massey v. Parker, 2 Myltie & K. 174 ; Kensington v. Dollond, 2 
Mylne & K. 184 ; Brown v. Pocock, 2 Mylne & K. 189 ; Newton v. Reid, 
4 Sim. R. Ill; Woodmeston r. Walker, 2 Russ. ^ Mylne, 197 ; Renson 
V. lienson, 0 Sim. R. 12fi; Knight v. Knight, 6 Sim. 121; Jacob.s v. 
Amyatt, 1 Madd. R. 37(i, note, CartiT v. Taggart, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. 
R. 167; .Stifle v. Everitt, 1 Mylne & Craig, 37. This question has heeii 
much ditcussed in English Courts, and no small diversity of opinion has 
been expressed upon it by the learned Judges in Equity. The doctrine 
stated in ‘he text is supported by the cases above cited. But the Vice- 
Chancellor, (Sir Lancelot Shadwell,) in D.ivies v. Thorneycroft, 0 Sim. 
R. 420, held, that there was no diflerence, whether the bequest or trust 
was for the separate use of a married woman or an unmarried woman ; for 
in each case, it would be a trii^t for her separate use, and good, as such, 
against a present or future hubhand. (Sec also Maher v, Hobbs, 2 Younge 
& Coll. 317.) The same doctrine was held by Sir John Leach, in Ander¬ 
son V. Anderson, 2 Mylne & Keene, 427. In Bradley v. Hughes, 8 Sini. 
R. 149, the Vice-Chancellor admitted, that it was now settled that if 
property be given for the sep.uatc use of a woman, during a particular 
coverture, she may, after that coverture is gone, alienate it, even tlunigli 
it is intended for her separate use. In Scarboroiigb v. Borman, decided in 
Novemiber, 1838, 17 Law Jour. p. 10 to 24, the Master of the Rolls (Lord 
Langdalc) held, that a gift to the sole and separate use of an unm.arried 
woman was good against an after taken hu.sband. In the very recent case 
of Nedby r. Nedby, before the l.ord Chancellor, (Lord Cotlenhain,) in 
January, 1839, (4 Mylne & Craig, 307,) the point was directly made; 
but the Lord Chancellor refused to decide it on an interlocutory motion, at 
the same time admitting the aulborilies to bn in conflict. In the subsc* 
quent cases of Tullelt v. Ariu.-.lrong, and Scarborough v. Borman, 4 Mylne 
& Craig, 377 to 407, the subject was most elaborately discussed, and all 
the authorities were reviewed by Lord ('otlenbam, and he hold, that a gift 
to the sole and separate use of a woin.in, married or unmarried, with a 
clause against anticipation, was good against an after taken husband. 
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ever been since qualified, if not entirely overruled,- and 
the doctrine seems now well established, that property 
may be secured to an unmarried woman, or a married 
woman, with a clause against anticipation, and in such 
a case it will be good against the marital rights of any 
future husband.^ And the same doctrine seems ap¬ 
plicable to every case, where property is given to the 
separate use of a woman, whether married or unmarried 
at the time, without any such clause; for, in such a case, 
if no other agreement is made between the parties, the 
future husband, upon his marriage, is deemed to adopt 
the property in the state in which he finds it, as her 
separate property, and he is bound, in Equity, not to 
disturb it.® 

§ 1385. Cases also may occur of a separate estate, 
and even of a separate liability of a wife, of a more 
enlarged nature. Thus, by the custom of London, [as 
also in some American States,] a married woman may 
carry on trade within the city, as a sole trader, and be 
liable as such.® And the right to carry on trade, on 
her sole account, may, independently of any such custom. 


And in Newlands v. Paytiler, 4 Alylne & Craitj, 408, he held it to be 
equally ^ood against such husband, without any such clause against antici- 
paiioti. (See the Mnglish Law Magazine, for May, 1812, p. 2S3 to 301.) 
See what is a proper clause against anticipation, Barrymore i'. Ellis, 8 
Simons, 11. 1; Brown v. Bamford, before Sir L. Shad well, V'. Ch. in 
May, 1842. 

^ Tullctt V. Armstrong, 4 Mylne & Craig, 377, 390; Scarborough 
0 . Borman, 4 Mylne & Craig, 11. 379 ; Beggott t>. Meux, 1 Phillips, Ch. 
R. 627. 

2 Newlands v. Paynter, 4 Mylne & Craig, R. 408, 417, 418. (See the 
English Law Magazine, for May, 1842, p. 285 to 301.) Barrymore 
V. Ellis, 8 Simons, It. 1; Brown v. Bamford, before Sir L. Sliadwell, V. 
Chanc. in May, 1842; Ashton v. McDougall, 5 Beavan, R. 56. 

3 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 16, p. 125. 
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be established by an agreement between the husband 
and wife, before or after marriage. When such an agree¬ 
ment is entered into before marriage, it stands upon a. 
valuable consideration; and, therefore, if there is the 
interposition of trustees, it will be maintained against 
the husband and his creditors, as well at law as in 
Equity. In such a case, the trustees of the wife will 
be entitled to the property assigned, and to the increase 
and profits thereof, for her sole and separate use. and 
benefit. The wife will, even at law, be considered aE 
the mere agent of her trustees, and her possession as 
their possession. Even if no trustees are interposed, 
the property will, in the like case, be protected in 
Equity against the claims: of the husband and his cre¬ 
ditors, and excepted out of the general rules, which 
govein in cases of husband and wife.^ 

§ 1386. Where the agreement for a separate trade 
by the wife occurs after marriage, and it is founded 
upon a valuable consideration, the like protection will 
be given at law, if the property is vested in trustees; 
and the property, and the income and profits thereof, 
will be held secure for the wife against the husband 
and his creditors.^ A fortiorij the doctrine will be en¬ 
forced in Equity. But if is a voluntary agreement it 
will be good against the husband only, and not against 
his creditors.® Care, however, must be taken in all 
these cases, that the negotiations are not carried on in 
the name of the wife, as by taking notes or other secu¬ 
rities in her name; for then they will, at law, be held 


1 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 165, 186; Jarman v. 
Woolloton, 3 T. R. 618; Haselinton v. (iill, 3 T. R. 620, note. ^ 
s Ibid., and 1 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 8, ^ 2, p. 303 to 331. 

3 Ibid. 
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to belong to the husband, although in Equity it will be 
otherwise.^ 

§ 1387. We here perceive, that the law will *give 
effect to such agreements, only when those forms have 
boon observed which will vest the property in parties 
capable of enforcing the proper rights of the wife in 
legal tribunals; as is the case where the property is 
vested in trustees for her sole use and benefit, in order 
to enable her to carry on trade. But Courts of Equity 
will go further; and if there is any such agreement be¬ 
fore marriage, resting in articles and without trustees, 
by which she is permitted to carry on business on her 
sole and separate account; or if, without any such ante¬ 
nuptial agreement, the husband should permit her, after 
marriage, to carry on business on her sole and separate 
account; all that she earns in trade will be deemed to 
be her separate property, and disposable by her as such, 
subject, however, to the claims of third persons properly 
affecting it? In the former case, the earnings will, in 
Equity, be supported for her separate use against her 
husband and his creditors; in the latter, against him 
only, unless the permission after marriage arises from a. 
valuable consideration.® So, if a husband should desert 
his wife, and she should be enabled, by the aid of her 
friends, to carry on a separate trade, (as that of a mil¬ 
liner,) her earnings in such trade will be enforced in 
Equity against the claims of her husband.^ 

1 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 169, 170; Barlow v. 
Bishop, 1 East, R. 432. 

* 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 171 to 176. 

3 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 17, ^ 4, p. 171,172; Gore v. Knight, 

2 Vern. 535; Sir Paul Neal's case, cited in Herbert r. Herbert, Free. 
Ch. 44 ;^Slanning t>. Style, 3 F. Will. 337; 1 Fonbl. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, 
note (m.) 

* Cecil V. Juxon, 1 Atk. 278 ; Lamphir v. Creed, 8 Ves. 599; S. C. 
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§ 1388. It remains to say a few words on the subject 
of the wife’s power to dispose of her separate property, 
and*of its liability for her contracts and debts* Wher^ 
ever a trust is created or a power is reserved by a set¬ 
tlement, to enable the wife after marriage to dispose of 
her separate property, either real or personal, it may be 
executed by her in the very manner provided for, whe¬ 
ther it be by deed or other writing, or by a will or ap¬ 
pointment. And courts of Equity will, in all cases, 
enforce against heirs, devisees, and trustees, as well as 
against the husband and his representatives, the rights 
of the donee or appointee of the wife.i But, where no 
such settlement, trust, or power is created before mar¬ 
riage, but it rests in a mere agreement between the 
husband and wife, it was formerly a matter of doubt, 
whether the wife could dispose of her separate real 
estate, so as effectually to bind itj although it was 
admitted that she had a full power to dispose of her 
personal estate. 


better reported in 2 Kuper on llusb. and Wife, ch. 18, ^ 4, p. 173 ; Com. 
Dig. Chancery^ 2 M. II. — Where the wife carries on trade under an 
agreement made before marriage, and the property is vested in trustees, 
the husband would not be liable to the payment of the debts relative to 
such trade, even at law. But if no trustees intervened, and the agreement 
was after marriage, then the husband would be liable for the debts at law. 
At least, he would be liable, unless a credit was exclusively given to the 
wife in relation to the trade, or the trade had been carried on without his 
sanction or permission. If, however, he should be liable at law, a Coutt 
of Equity would relieve him, at least, to the extent of making the funds 
in the trade applicable to the payment of the debts. See 2 Roper on Hush, 
and Wife, ch.'lS, ^4, p. 174, 175. 

* 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (< 2 ); Peacock v. Monk, 2 Vcs. 191; 
Doe V. Staples, 2 Term Rep. 695 ; Wright v. Engleheld, Ambl. R. 468; 
S. C. 2 Eden, R. 239 ; Oke v. Heath, 1 Ves. 135 ; Marlborodgh v. Go- 
dolphin, 2 Ves. 75 ; Southby e. Slonehouse, 2 Ves. 610, 612 ; Pybns 
V. Smith, 3 Bro. Cb. R. 339; Dowell v. Dew, 1 Yonnge & Coll. New 
R. 345. 
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§ 1389. The distinction, and the reasons for it, are 
very clearly stated by Lord Hardwicke. . “ Agreement/* 
(said he,) for settling estates to the separate use of the 
wife on marriage, are very frequent, relating both to 
real and personal esti^fce. As to personal; undoubtedly, 
where Ihere is an agreement between husband and wife 
before marriage, that the wife shall have to her separate 
use, either the whole or particular parts, she may dis¬ 
pose of it by an act in her life or will. She may do it 
by either, though nothing is said of the manner of dis¬ 
posing of it. But there is a much stronger ground in 
that case, than there can be in the case of real estate; 
because that is to take effect during the life of the 
husband; for, if the husband survives, he is entitled to 
the whole; and none can come into a share with the 
husband on the Statute of Distributions. Then, such 
an agreement binds and bars the husband, and conse¬ 
quently bars everybody. But it is very different as to 
real estate; for her real estate will descend to her heir 
at law, and that more or less beneficially; for the hus¬ 
band may bo tenant by the curtesy, if they have issue, 
otherwise not. But still it descends to her heir at law. 
Undoubtedly, on her marriage, a woman may take such 
a method that she may dispose of that real estate from 
going to her heir at law; that is, she may do it without 
a fine. But I doubt whether it can be done but by way 
of trust or of power over an use.”^ 

§ 1390. But this doubt, however powerfully urged 
upon technical principles, has been overcome ; and the 
doctrine is now firmly established by the highest au¬ 
thority, that, in such a case. Courts of Equity will com- 


^ Peacock v. Monk, 2 Vos. 191. 

72* 
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pel the heir of the wife to make a conveyance to the 
' patty in whose favor sho has made a disposition of the 
real estate.; in other words, he will be treated as a trus¬ 
tee of the donee, or appointee of the wife.’ So, that it 
may now he laid down as a gener^kl rule, that all ante¬ 
nuptial agreements for securing to a wife separate pro¬ 
perty, will, unless the contrary is.stipulated or'implied, 
give her in Equity the full power of disposing of the 
same, whether real or personal, by any suitable act or 
instrument in her lifetime, or by her last will, in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as if she were a 
feme sole,^ And in all cases where a power for this pur¬ 
pose is rese^^ed to her by means of a trust, which is 
created for the purpose, she may execute the power 
without joining her trustees, unless it is made necessary 
by the instrument of trust.® 


^ Wright V. Cadogan, 6 Bro. Pari. Cas. 156; S. C. Ambler, B. 468; 
2 Eden, R. 239; Doe v. Staple, 2 Term. Rep. 695; Cannel v. Buckle, 2 P. 
Will.243; Rippon v. Dawding, Ambler, R. 565, and Mr. Blunt’s note; 
2Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, ch. 2, $ 6, note (g) ; Bradish v. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Cii. 
R. 539,540, 551; 

2 Ibid.; Roper on Husb, and Wife, ch. 19, ^ 1, p. 177 to 198; 2FonbI. 
Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (g) ; Hulme v. Tenant, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 20; Wag* 
stair V. Smith, 9 Ves. 520 ; Patkea v. White, 11 Yes. 220; Grigby v. Cox, 
I Ves. 517 ; Cutter v. Layer, 2 P. Will. 623 ; Bradish ». Gibbs, 3 Johns. 
Ch. R. 540 to 551. 

3 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, § 6, note (j); Grigby u. Cox, 1 Ves. 517; 
Essex ». Atkins, 14 Ves. 547; Jacques v. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
17 Johns. R. 548; S. C. 3 Johns. Ch. R. 86 to 114 ; 2 Roper on Husband 
and Wife, ch. 20, § 2, p. 215. — This doctrine, is necessary to be limited 
to cases, where there is no restraint upon the wife, by the instrument giv¬ 
ing her the separate property, as to her power of disposing of it. What 
terntt in the instrument will creatq either an express or virtual restraint 
upon her power of disposing of such separate property has been a matter 
often discussed; and upon the authorities, there Is some nicety of con¬ 
struction. See on this subject WagstalT v. Smith, 9 Yes. 520; Parkes 
V. White, 11 Yes. 220; Fetiiplace o. Gorges, 3 Bro. Ch. B. 6; S. C. 1 Yes. 
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§ 1391. lo regard 1io the power of the wife to die- 
pose of her separate property, where no trust is inter¬ 
posed, but it rests merely upon a postnuptial agree¬ 
ment of the husband, there is a material distinction, 
whether it be personal estate, or whether it be real 
estate. In the former case, her power to dispose of it 
can affect her husband’s right only •, and therefore, his 
assent is conclusive upon him.^ But it is very different 
in respect to her real estate; for, here her own heirs, 
are, or may be, deeply affected in their interests by de¬ 
scent. Now, by the general principles of law, a married 
woman is, during her coverture, disabled from entering 
into any contract respecting her real property, either to 
bind herself, or to hind her heirs. And this disability 
can be overcome only by adopting the precise means 
allowed by law to dispose of her real estate; as in 
England by a fine, and in America by a solemn con- 


jT. 46 ; Glyn v. Baster, 1 Toung. & Jerv. 329 ; Acton v. White, 1 Sim. 
& Stn. 429; Lee v. Muggeridge, 1 Ves. & B. 118; Sturgis i>. Curp. 
13 Ves. 100 , Mores v. Hui&h, 5 Ves. 692; Suckett v. Wray, 4 Bro. Ch. 
R. 483, Siigdcn on Powers, ch. 2, ^ 1, p. 113 to 119, (3d Edit ) See 
also the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church v. Jaqaes, 3 Johns. Ch. 
R. 86 to 114, where the authorities are elaborately examined by Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor Kent; and the same case on appeal, 17 Johns. R. 548. See also 
2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch 19, ^ 1, 2, p, 177, 181 ; Ibid. ch. 20, ^ 1, 
p. 199 to 206; Ibid. ch. 21, $ 1, p. 229 to 236. When a married woman 
has an abhuinte power to dispose of property, she ra.ay execute it in any 
manner capable of transferring it. When she has a power only over it, 
she must dispose of it in the manner prescribed by the power. And this 
disifnction is very important; for, in many cases, courts of Equity will 
not interpose to aid the defective execution of powers in favor of volun¬ 
teers, w hatever it may do in favor of purchasers. See Ante, § 169 to 178 ; 
2 Roper on Ilusb. and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 1, 2, p. 199 to 220. 

' Wright V. Englefield, Ambler, R. 468 ; Dillon v. Grace, 2 Sch< & 
Lefr. 463 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B, 1, ch. 2, ^ 0, note (</); Peacock v. Monk, 
2 Yes. 191; Major r. Lansley, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 355. 
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Teyance.’ It is true that the husband by his own post¬ 
nuptial agreement with his wife, may bind his own in¬ 
terest in her real estate, and convert himself into a trus-, 
tee for her. But he cannot trench upon the rights of 
her heir, who is no party to such an agreement. And, 
under such circumstances, the latter will take her real 
estate by descent, unaffected by any of the trusts spring-, 
ing from the agreement.^ 

§ 1392. The remarks which have been made, apply. 
to the case of the real estate of the wife, already vested 
in her, as affected by her own antenuptial or post¬ 
nuptial agreement with her husband. But the ques¬ 
tion may arise, as to her rights and power over real 
estate, which is given by a third person to her, during 
her coverture, for her separate use, with a power to 
dispore of the same, where, no trustees are interposed 
to protect the exercise of the power.® As to this, the 
received doctrine seems to be, that, if an estate is, 
during coverture, given to a married woman, and her 
heirs for her separate use, without more, she cannot in 
Equity dispose of the fee from her heirs ; but she must 
dispose of it, if at all, in the manner prescribed by 


* Dillon V. Grace, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 456,462 to 464 ; Wright t>. Cadogan, 
2 Eden, R. 257 to 259. 

2 Ibid.; 2 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 19, ^ 1, p. 179 to 181. 

3 There is no doubt, that a gift of personal estate, or of the rents andl 
profits of real estate, to a married woman, for her separate use, during her 
life, would give her a complete power to dispose’of the same. See ^o- 
per on Husb. and Wife, ch. 19, ^ 2, p. 182; Hulmeo. Tenant, 1 Bro. Ch. 
R. 1^9 to 21; Fetiiplace v. Gorges, 1 Ves. jr. 46; S. C. 3 Bro. Ch. R. 

Belt’s nojte; Peacock v. Monk, 2 Yes. 191 ; Roach v. Haynes, 
Parkes v. White, 11 Ves. 220, 221; Rich o. Cockell, 9 Ves. 
369, 376; Wagstaff v. Smith, 9 Ves. 620; Brandon v. Robinson, 18 Ves. 
435, 436 ; Ante, 1891. 
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law; as if la titieh a case, a olaTise is 

expressly sapeipadded, tbat she shall have power to dia* 
pose of the estate, so given to her, during her cove^ 
ture, there, Courts of Bquity will treat such a power^ 
as enabling her efifoctually to dispose of the estate, nob* 
withstanding no trustees are interposed.^ The reason 
of the distinction is, that the terms, "for her separate 
use,” are not supposed to indicate any intention to give 
her more than the sole use and power of SispoSiil of 
the profits of the real estate during the life of her hus¬ 
band ; and more expressive words are indispensable to 
demonstrate the more enlarged intention of conferring 
an absolute power to dispose of the whole fee. Unless 
such an absolute power to dispose of the whole fee is 
conferred on the wife, she takes the estate in fee,jSub- 
ject to the ordinary disabilities resulting from her 
coverture. As her separate estate, her husband cannot 
intermeddle with it; but her heir will take it by de¬ 
scent, as he would any other property, vested in her in 
fee.® 

§ 1393. As to personal property, and the income of 
real pioperty, wo have already seen, that, if they are 
given for the separate use of a married woman, she has, 
in Equity, a full power to dispose of them at her plea¬ 
sure.”* But qualifications may be attached to the gift, 
which will control this absolute power; and, on the 


• m 

1 2 Roper on Hash and Wife, ch 19, ^ 2, p 182. 

3 See 2 Roper on Husb and Wife, ch 16, ^ 2, p. 102 to 104; Ibid cb. 
19, ^ 2, p 181, Maundrel) v. Maundrell, 10 Yee. 254, 255, Clancy on 
Marr Women, ch 6> p 282,287, Peacock v. Monk, 2 Ves. 190, Downes 
V. Timperon, 4 Rues. R. 334. 

* 2 Roper on Husb and Wife, eh 19, ^ 2, p 183 
^ Ante, ^ 1389, 1390, note; Major v Lansley, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 35S. 
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other hand, this absolute power may exist, notwith¬ 
standing words accompany the gift, which may seem, 
frim& fooky intended to confer the power stub modo, only. 
Thus, for example, if there be an express limitation to 
a married woman for life, with a power to dispose of 
the same property by will; there, her interest will be 
deemed a partial interest, and equivalent to a life- 
estate only; and she cannot dispose of the property 
absolutely, except in the manner'prescribed by the 
power.^ < 

§ 1394. On the other hand, if the property is ex¬ 
pressly given to a married woman, " to her for her sole 
and separate use,'' without saying,/or Ufe; and she is 
further authorized to dispose of the same by will; in 
such, a case, the gift will be construed to confer on her 
the absolute property, and, consequently, she may dis¬ 
pose ot it otherwise than by will; for the absolute pro¬ 
perty being given, the power becomes nugatory, and is 
construed to be nothing more than an anxious expres¬ 
sion of the donor, that she may have an uncontrolled 
power of disposing of the property.^ So, if a limita- 


1 Reid V. Shergold, 10 Yes. 370, 379; S Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 
20, ^ 1, 2, p. 200 to 211* See Callioan v. Calhoun, 2 Strobh. Eq. 231. 

2 Elton V. Shepard, 1 Bro Ch. R. 532, and Mr. Belt's note ; 2 Roper 
on Huab. and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 1, p. 200, 201; Barford i>. Street, 16 Yes. 
135 ; Irwin v. Farrer, 19 Ve<$. 86 ; Ante, ^ 974 a. — Some very nice dis¬ 
tinctions exist in the cases on this subject. Thus, in Bradley v. Wescott, 
13 Yes. 445, 451, where A. bequeathed to his wife B. all his personal es¬ 
tate for life, to be at her absolute disposaldaring that period; and after her 
d^h he gave such of his wife’s jewels, &c., household furniture, and plate, 
^H|ih she should be possessed of at the time of her death, together with 
£500, to siich persons as she should appoint by her will; and in default 
of such appointment, the same to fall into the residuum of his personal es- 
tate^gl^ich he afterwards bequeathed to other persons ; Sir WUliam Grant 
heldTutat the wife took an estate for life only in the whole, with a power 
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tion be to a marned woinan fot life, for her sole md 
separate use, with a particular power of appointment of 
the property, and, in default of any appointment, the' 
property is limited to her personal representatives, she 
will, or at least may, under such circumstances, be 
deemed the absolute owner; and, as such, she will have 
an unqualified power to dispose of the property gene¬ 
rally, without any exercise of the power of appoint¬ 
ment.! 


of appointment. On that occasion be said : “ The distinction is perhaps 
slight, which exists betw.een a gift for life,'aith a power of disposition 
superadded, and a giO to a person indefinitely, with a superadded power to 
dispose by deed or will. But that distinction is perfectly established, that, 
in the latter case, the property vests. A gift to A., and to sQch persons as 
he shall appoint, is absolute properly in A. without any appointment. - But 
if it IS to him for life, and after his death to such person as he shall ap^ 
point by will, he must make an appointment in order to entitle that person 
to any thing.** In Barford v. Street, (16 Yes. 135,) where there wasa gilft 
for life to A., with a power of appointment by deed, or writing, or will, and 
some special limitations, it was held, that A. had an estate for life, with an 
unqualified power of appointing the inheritance ; and that comprehended 
every thing. So that A. was held to be entitled, as absolute owner. The 
case of Irwin v. Farrer, 19 Yes. 86, is still stronger. See also the case of 
Smith V. Bell, 6 Peters, R. 68 ; Acton v. White, 1 Sim. & Slu. 429 ; Ran¬ 
dall V. Russell, 3 Menv. K. 190 ; Phillips v. Chamberlain, 4 Yes. 53, 54, 
58; Hales v. Margerum, 3 Yes. 299 ; Heatley v. Thomas, 15 Yes. 597; 
S. C. 2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 1, p. 204, and note ; Lang- 
ham V, Nenny, 3 Yes. 469,470; Lee v. Muggeridge, 1 Yes. & B. 118, 
123; Pybus o. Smith, 1 Yes. jr. 180; Witts v. Dawkins, 12 Yes. 501; 
Browne v. Like, 14 Yes. 302; 2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 1, 2, 
p. 199; Sockett v. Wray, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 483, and Mr. Belt's note; Ante, 
^ 1073. Mr. Chancellor Kent has critically reviewed the authorities in his 
learned opinion in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church v. Jacques, 
3 Johns. Ch. R. 86 to 114. 

t See 2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 1, p. 200, note (a ); Ibid, 
p. 211 to 213; Anderson v, Dawson, 15 Yes. 632,636; Richards v. Cham¬ 
bers, 10 Yes. 584 ; Sanders v. Franks, 2 Madd. K. 147, 155; Clancy on 
Marr. Women, ch. 6, p. 294 to 308; Ante, $ 974 a. See also Proudioy v. 
Fielder, 2 Myinc & Keene, 57; Barrymore v. Ellis, 8 Sim. R. 1; Owens 
V. Dickinson, 1 Craig & Phillips, 45.— The doctrine stated in the text, 
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§ 1395. A married woman having this general powOT 
of disposing of her separate property, the question natu- 


that, whdre there is a bequest to a married woma'n for life, for her sole and 
separate use, with a power of appointment, and in default of such appoint- 
meat, to her personal representatives, she may, under such mrcuinstaiices, 
take the absolute interest, is fully supported by the language of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Grant, in Anderson v. Dawson (15 Ves. 533,53n,) and is distinguished 
by him from the case, where, in default of the appointment, the property 
is to go “ to her next of kin.” ” There is,” said he, ** a great diSerence 
between a limitation to the'executors and administrators, and a limitation to 
the next of kin. The former is, as to personal property, tho^same as a 
limitation to the right heirs, as to real estate. But a limitation to the next 
of kin is like a limitation to heirs of a particular description*^; which would 
not give the ancestor, having a particular estate, the whole property in the 
land. Mr. Roper, (2 Roper on llusb. and Wife, ch. SO, ^ 2, p. Sll to 213.) 
however, thinks the doctrine ill-ro..nded. His remarks are as follows: 

The reader’s attention is requested lo the circumstance, that, in the cases 
before stated upon the present subject, with the exception of Socket! v. 
Wray, the ultinfate limitation of the property, in default of the wife’s ap¬ 
pointment, w'W not to herself, but to a stranger, or to her next of kid. 
Because it has been intimated in some of those cases, that, although an 
express estate be given to the wife’s separate use fur life, with a power to 
dispose of- the principal; yet, if, in default of appointment, such principal 
be limited to her executors or administrators, and not to her next of kin, the 
absolute interest in the fund will vest in her, and he disposable with her 
husband’s concurrence, without resort to the particular power given her 
for the purpose. The principle of the distinction is this: that, in the first 
case, the wife is to be considered complete mistress or owner of the pro¬ 
perty, the effect of such limitation being compared to that of a limitation 
to her right heirs, which, in the inslance of real estates, vests the absolute 
inheritance. But that, in the second case, the limitation to the wife's next 
of kin, being the same in effect as that to particular heirs, which, if the 
subject were lands, would not pass the fee to a donee or devisee, will not, 
therefore, vest the absolute interest in personal estate in the wife; and, 
consequently, that, in order to di.‘»puse of the capital, the wife most have 
resort to her special power. It is, however, submitted, that this analogy 
between real and personal estates is not applicable to the subject now un¬ 
der consideration. But that, when the limitation, in default of appointment, 
is to the wife’s executors or administrators, it will bo required that she 
should execute her power, in order to dispose of the fund during her mar¬ 
riage. The reasons are these: admitting the limitation to impart to the 
wife the absoIoMt^interest in the fund; yet she being a married woman, the 
effect of such a limitation to her is quite different from a similar one to a 
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rally arises, whether she may bestow it by appoint¬ 
ment, or otherwise, upon her hiisband; or whether the 
legal disability attaches to such a transaction. Upon 
this subject the doctrine is now firmly established in 
Equity, that she may bestow her separate property by 
appointment, or otherwise, upon her husband, as well 
as upon a stranger.^ But at the same time, Courts of 


man or to a single woman. For in the instance of such a limitation to a 
married woman, who is under a legal incapacity to dispose of propety dur¬ 
ing coverture, there is no repugnancy not inconsistency between a limita¬ 
tion to her of the absolute interest, and a particular power of disposition 
over it during the marriage; as appears in a former part of this work relat¬ 
ing to powers, and also under the title Curtesy, where it is showm, that an 
equitable interest for the wife’s separate use fur life in real estate, and the 
ultimate limitation to her of the fee-simple, do not unite in such a manner, 
as to merge the particular estate and extinguish the special limitation to 
her separate use for life. The analogy, therefore, mentioned in the com¬ 
mencement of these observations, is inapplicable to limitations to married 
women; and it does not authorize tlie conclusion, that, when the wife has 
an estate to her separate use for life in personal property, with a.powcr of 
apointment, and the absolute interest is limited to her, if she do not exe¬ 
cute the power, she has, in analogy to similar limitations of real estates at 
law, such an absolute estate, as of necessity enables her to dispose of the 
property without regard to her special authority to do so. This necessity, 
therefore, not existing, and when the settler’s intention in giving such a 
power is considered, as also the anxiety of a Court of Equity to protect 
the wife’s property against improvident dispositions of it from restraint, 
&c., during the nuirriage, it seems but reasonable, that, when an express 
estate for life in personalty is limited to her fur her separate use, with a 
power of .appointment, and in default of its execution to her, her executors 
or administrators, the same appointment should bo considered necessary, 
as has been decided to be so when the ultimate limitation, in default of 
appointment, is to her next of kin.’’ There are also some nice distinc¬ 
tions in Richards v. Chambers, 10 Ves. 5R4; Ellis i*. Atkinson. 3 Rro. CIi. 
R, 565, and Mr. Belt’s note, which, unless they proceed upon tlie pecu¬ 
liar ground, that there was a contingent interest by snrvivorsliip in the 
wife would seem to favor Mr. Roper’s opinion. See also, Field r. Sowle, 
4 Rubs. R. 112 ; Clancy on Married Women, ch. 6, p. S64 to 308. 

* See Meriam r. Harsen, 4 Edw. Ch. R. 70; Cruger v. Douglas, Id. 
433; Crugor v. Cruger, 6 Barbour, 225. 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. II. 73 
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E(][uity examine every such transaction between hus¬ 
band and wife with an anxious watchfulness, and cau¬ 
tion, and dread of undue influence; and if they are 
ref^uired to give sanction or effect to it, they will ex¬ 
amine the wife in Court, and adopt other precautions to 
ascertain her unbiased will and wishes.^ 

§ 1396. Courts of Equity will not only sanction such 
a disposition of the wife’s separate property in favor of 
her husband, when already made, but they will also,, in 
proper cuscs, upon her application and consent, given in 
Court, decree such property to be passed to her hus¬ 
band, whether it be in possession or reversion, in such a 
manner as she shall prescribe.® In the same way, her 
separate estate may be charged with and made liable 
for his debts.^ But Courts of Equity have no authority, 
even with the consenc of the wife, to transfer to the hus¬ 
band any property, secured to her sole and separate 
use for life, where no power of disposition is reserved 
to her over the property, or beyond the power reserved 
to her.^ And, therefore, if the husband should receive 


1 2 Roper on Ilusb. and ch. 20, ^ 2, p. 21G, 217, 222, to 221; 

Pybus V. Smith,! Vcs. jr. 189, 191; Parkes v, WJiite, 11 Ves. 209, 
222, &c.; and Methodist Episcopal Church v. Jacques, 3 Johns. CJi. It. 60 
to 114 ; Bradisli v. Gibbs, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 523, where the aulliuritius are 
elaborately examined. See also Milnes v. Busk, 2 Ves. jr. 498, 500; 
Pickard v. Roberts, 3 Madd. R. 380; Essex r. Atkins, 11 Ves. 542. 

2 See 2 Roper on Hush, and Wile, cli. 20, ^ 2, p. 224 to 226 ; Pickard 
V. Roberts, 3 Madd. R. 380; Slurgis v. Corp, 13 Ves. 190 ; Headcn v. 
Kosher, 1 McClel. & Younge, 89 ; Allen v. J’apworth, 1 Vcs. 163 ; S. C. 
Belt's .Supplement, 86 ; Sperling u. Rochfort, 8 Ves. 164, 175 ; Clark v. 
Pistor, cited 3 Bro. Ch. R. 310, note ; Id. 567; Chesslyn v. Smith, 8 V'es. 
183. 

3 Demarest r. Wynkoop, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 144; Field o. Sowle, 4 Russ. 
R. 112. 

4 Richards v. Chambers, 10 Ves. 580. — There is a distinction between 
reversionary property, given for the separate use of the wife, and rever- 
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such property, he will ordinarily be compelled to ac¬ 
count therefor. The same rule will apply, where the 
husband has by a settlement contracted to allow a Spe¬ 
cific annual sum (not money) for her sole and.separate 
use, as, for example, 100/. or 1000/. a year; for, in 
such cases, if he does not pay it, he will be held liable 
for the arrears.^ Where, indeed, the husband, with the 
consent of his wife, is in the habit of receiving the in¬ 
come, profits, and dividends of her separate estate, 
Courts of Equity regard the transaction as showing 
her voluntary choice, thus to dispose of it for the use 
and benefit of the family; and they will not, ordinarily, 
require him to account therefor, beyond the income, 
profits, and dividends received during the then last 
year,2 any more than they will to account for arrears of 
the wife’s pin-money beyond the year.^ But a distinc¬ 
tion would probably be taken between the year’s arrears 
of pin-money, and the year’s arrears of the wife’s other 


sionary property which is given f«)r her use generally. The former she 
may dispose of to her husband, but not the latter. Post, ^ 1413. Sec 
Sturgis V. Corp. 13 Vcs. 190, and Pickard r. lloberls, 3 Madd. R. SSG ; 
1 Roper on llusb. and Wife, ch. 6, ^ 2, p. 246 to 218 ; 2 Koper on llusb. 
and Wife, ch. IS), § 2, p. 181. 

) Howard v. Digby, 8 Rligh, 11. 224, 257, 258. 

2 Square v. Dean, 4 Uro. Ch. R. 326; Powell v. Hanklcy, 2 P. W“ill. 
82, 83 ; Thomas v. Bennett, 2 P. Will. 341 ; Fowler v. Fowler, 3 P. 
Will. 3.53 ; Smith v. Camelford, 2 Vcs. jr. 698; Brodie v. Barry, 2 Ves. 
& B. 36 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, § 6, note (n); Parkes v. White, 11 
Ves. 225; Townsend v. Windham, 2 Ves. 7; Milnes v. Busk, 2 Vos. jr. 
488; 2 lloper on llusb. and Wife, ch. 20, ^ 2, p. 220 to 222 ; Moiliodisi 
Episcopal Church v. Jacques, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 00 to 92; Howard v. Digby, 
8 Blight R. (N. S.) 224; S. D. 4 Sitn. R. 588 ; 5 Sim. R. 330; Post, 
^ 1405, note (1). 

3 Howard v. Digby, 8 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 024 ; reversing the decision of 
the Vice-(/hanccllui (Sir L. Shadwell) in the same case, 4 Sim. R. 588 ; 
S. C. 5 Sim. R. 330; Post, ^ 1495, note (1); Ante, 1375, <i. 
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separate personal estate, so that her personal represent¬ 
atives might claim the latter, hut not the former.* 

§ 1397. In the next place, let us examine how far. 
the separate property of the married woman is liable 
for any contracts, debts, or other charges created by her 
during her coverture. At law she is, during her cover¬ 
ture, generally incapable of entering into any valid 
contract to bind either her person or her estate.® In 
Equity, also, it is. now clearly established that she can¬ 
not by contract bind her person or her property gene¬ 
rally. The only remedy allowed will be against her 
separate property.® The reason of this distirfotion be- 


1 Howard v. Digby, 8 Bligb, R. (N. S.) 224 , 257,258. 

2 MarsI.aII v. Rutton, 8 T^rm Rep. 545; 2 Roper on Husb, and Wife, 
ch. 21, ^ 2, p. 235, 236. 

3 See M:. Belt’s note (3) to Hiilme v. Tenant, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 20 ; Sock- 
elt V. Wray, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 485 ; Nantes i*. Corrock, 9 Ves. 161); Jones v. 
Harris, 9 Ves. 496, 497; Stewart r;. Lord Kirkwall, 3Madd. 387; Gardner 
V. Gardner, 22 Wend. R. 526; Owens v. Dickinson, 1 Craig & Phillips, 
48; Francis v. Wigzell, 1 Madd. R. 258. In this last case, the principal 
authorities arc collected and commented on by Sir Thomas Plurner, and 
the doctrine in the text maintained. In Aylett v. Ashton, 1 Mylne & 
Craig, 105, 111, the Master of the Roils (now Lord Cotteiiham] said ; 
“ The doctrine, as to how far the Court will execute a contract entered 
into by a feme covert, as to her separate estate, was very fully discussed, 
and ail the cases were cited, by Sir Thomas Piunier, in the case of Fran¬ 
cis V. Wigzell (1 Madd. 258.) It was there decided, and clearly in con¬ 
formity with all previous decisions, that the Court has no power against a 
feme covert, in personam^ but that, if she has separate- property, the Court 
has control over that separate property. In all cases, however, the Court 
must proceed in ran against the property. A feme covert is not compe¬ 
tent to enter into contracts so as to give a personal remedy against her. 
Although she may became entitled to property for her separate use, she is 
no more capable of contracting than bcfcire. A personal contract would be 
within the incapacity under which a feme covert labors. Sir T. Plurner 
says, “There is no case in which this Court has made a personal decree 
against a feme covert. She may pledge her separate property and make 
it answerable for her engagements; but, where her trustees arc nut made 
parties to a bill, and no particular fund is sought to be charged, hut only a 
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tween her separate property and her other property, is 
that, as to the former, she is treated as a feme sole, 
having the general power of disposing of it; but, as to 
the latter, all the legal disabilities of a feme covert 
attach upon her.' 


personal decree against her, the bill cannot be sustained.” Sir T. Plomer 
there refers to Hulme v. Tenant, (1 Bro. C. C. 16,) before Lord Thurlow, 
and to Nantes v. Corrock, (9 Yes. 182,) where Lord Eldon, following the 
case before Lord Thurlow, lays down the rule in precisely the same terms. 
The present bill does not seek to affect the separate property, except 
through Mrs. Ashton, personally. If it had sought to affect the property, 
upon the gro%nd that the contract had given the plaintiff a right against 
the property, the suit would have been brought against the trustee^ ; for 
there must be some trustees of that part of the property which is settled 
to Mrs. Ashton’s separate use, although their names do not appear. Al¬ 
though a feme covert has power, and the Court has jurisdiction, over the 
rents and profits of her separate property, no case has given effect to her 
contracts against the corpus of her separate estate.” See also Milnes v. 
Busk, 2 Yes. Jr. 498, 499, where Lord Rossyln comments upon the then 
prevailing doctrines at law, and doubts them.” 

^ See Stewart v. Lord Kirkwall, 3 Madd. R. 387; Gardner r. Gardner, 
22 Wend. 11. 526; Owens r. Dickinson, 1 Craig & Phillips, 48. In this 
last case, Lord Cotlenliam said : “ This married woman, as it appears by 
the settlement, had a separate estate, subject to her appointment by will or 
deed, or other instrument in writing, attested by one witness. Having, by 
her mark, put her signature to the document, which recognized the £3J0 
as a debt which, in certain circumstances, she was to be liable to pay to 
the plaintiff, she makes her will, and hy her will charges all her debts 
upon properly which she had power to dispose of. Now, that document 
.alone, within the authority of cases which have been decided, would 
have been operative upon licr separate estate, but not by way of the exe¬ 
cution of a power, although that has been an expression sometimes used, 
and, as I apprehend, very inaccurately used, in cases where the Court has 
enforced the contracts of married women against their separate estate. It 
cannot be an execution of the power, because it neither refers to the power 
nor to the subject-matter of the power; nor, indeed, in many of the cases, 
has there been any power existing at all. Besides, as it was argued in 
the case of Murray v. Barlee, if a married woman enters into several agree¬ 
ments of this sort, and all the parlies come to have satisfaction out of her 
separate estate, they are paid pari passu, whereas, if the instruments took 
effect as appointments under a power, they would rank according to the 

73* 
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• § 1398. The doctrines maintained by Courts of 
Equity, as to the nature and extent of the liability of 
the separate estate of a married woman for her debts 
and other charges created during her coverture, are 
somewhat artificial in their texture, and, therefore, 
require to be carefully distinguished from each other. 


priorities of their dates. It is quite clear, therefore, that there is nothing 
in such a transaction which has any resemblanco to the execution of a 
power. W lat it is, it is not easy to define. It has soraetimes been treated 
as a disposing of the paiticular estate; but the contract is silent as to the 
separate estate, for a promissory note is merely a contract to pay, not say¬ 
ing out of what it is to be paid, or by what means it is to be paid ; and it 
is not correct, according to legal principles, to say, that a contract to pay, 
is to be construed into a contract to pay out of a particular property, so as 
to constitute a lien on that property. Equity lays hold of the separate 
properly, but not by virtue of any thing expressed in the contract; and it 
is not very consistent with correct principles to add to the contract that 
which ihe.party has not thought fit to introduce into it. The view taken 
of the matter by Lord Thurlow, in Hulme v. Tenant, is more correct. 
According to that view, the separate property of a married woman being a 
creature of Equity, it follows, that, if she has a power to deal with it, she 
has the other power incident to property in general; namely, the power of 
contracting debts to be paid out of it; and inasmuch as her creditors have 
not the means at law of compelling payment of those debts, a Court of 
Equity takes upon itself to give e/fect to them, not as personal liabilities, 
but by laying hold of the separate property as the only means by which 
they can be satisfied.' Now these considerations are important, because it 
was part of the argument, that a married w'uman, although she can enter 
into a species of contract, and bind herself by a promissory note, (for that 
was the case put,) yet that she cannot be considered as having creditors; 
and, therefore, when she makes her will, and directs that her debts are to 
be paid, that part of the will cannot be carried into efiTect. But all the 
cases suppose she cau have creditors. The holders of her promissory note 
has her contract, which Equity considers her capable of entering into; and 
it would be a very strong proposition to say, that, when she has, by an in¬ 
strument under her hand, acknowledged her debt and promised to pay it, 
she is not to be considered as creating an obligation which binds her. 
There is, however, no ground for supporting such a proposition, and it 
would be interfering very much with the rights which this Court considers 
are attached td the property of a married woman, to put suclt a construc¬ 
tion on her contract*” Post, ^ 1401. 
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as they canaot all be resolved into the general propo¬ 
sition, that she is, as to such property, to be deemed a 
feme sole. In the first place, her separate property is 
not in Equity, liable for the payment of her general 
debts, or of her general personal engagements.^ So far. 
Courts of Equity follow the analogies of the Common 
Law. If, therefore, a married woman should, during 
her coverture, contract debts generally, without doing 
any act, indicating an intention to charge her separate 
estate with the payment of them. Courts of Equity 
will not entertain any jurisdiction to enforce payment 
thereof, out of such separate estate during her life.^ 

5 1399. But, in the second place, her separate estate 
will, in Equity, be held liable for all the debts, charges, 
encumbrances, and other engagements, which she does 
expressly, or by implication, ch.arge thereon; for, hav¬ 
ing the absolute power of disposing of the whole, she 


1 See Vanderheyden v. Mallory, 1 Comstock, 452. 

^ 3 Roper on Hush, and Wifo, ch. 21, ^ 2, p. 235 to 338; Id. 241, and 
note; Duke of Holton v. Williams, 3 Vcs. 138, 150, 1.56 ; S. C. 4 Bro.' 
Ch. R. 207 ; Jones n. Harris, 9 Yes. 498; Stewart v. Kirkwall, 3 Madd. 
R. 387; Greatley v. Noble, 3 Madd. 11. 94; Aguilar v. Aguilar, 5 Madd. 
R. 418. — The qualification, “during her life,” is important; fur it has 
been said, that after her death such general creditors will be entitled to 
satisHiction out of her stssets. But then, though they may be creditors by 
bond, they will not be entitled to any preference, but must come in fari 
passu with her simple contract creditors. 3 Ruper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 
31, § 3, p. 233, 245, note citing Anon. 18 Yes. 258; Gregory v. Lockyer, 
6 Madd. R. 00. The circumstances of these cases, how'ever, do not np- 
pe.ar; and the wife may have charged her separate estate (for aught that 
appears) with the payment of all her debts. But in Norton v. Turvill, 2 
F. Will. 144, it was held, that all the separate estate of a married wuman 
was, after her death, a trust for the payment of her debts; and upon that 
ground, a bond debt, contracted by her generally after marriage, was en¬ 
forced against it. See Court v, Jeffery, 1 Sim. & Stu. 105, and Mr. Ro¬ 
per’s note, supra. 
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may, it fortwH^ dispose of a part thereof.* Her agree¬ 
ment, however, creating the chnrge, is not (it has been 
said) properly speaking, an obligatory contract, for, as 
a feme covert, she is incapable of contracting; but is 
rather an appointment out of her separate estate. The 
power of appointment is incident to the power of 
enjoyment of her separate property; and every secu¬ 
rity thereon, executed by her, is to be deemed an 
appointment jtro tanto, of the separate estate.^ 

§ 1399 Upon the ground of interest, as well as 
power, where freeholds are conveyed by release to 
trustees, to the use of a feme eoveii, for her separate 
use for life, or to the use of such person as she should, 
by WTiting sealed, &c, appoint, and in default of such 
appointment in trust, to pay the rents to her for her 
separate use; and the husband and wife, by writing 
not under seal, for valuable consideration, undertook 
to execute a mortgage of the property, when re(][uired; 
and her husband died before any mortgage was exe¬ 
cuted; it was held, that the agreement was binding 
upon the surving wife.^ [In a later case, a feme covert 


^ Hul'mc V. Tenant, 1 Bro. Cfi. II. 10, 20; S. C. 2 Dick. 560; Brown v. 
Like, H Ves. 302 ; 2 Hoper on Hash, and Wife,cli. 21, ^ 3, p. 210, 211, 
247, 248; Peacock y. Monk, 2 Ves. 90; Grigby v. Cox, I Ves. 517; 
Greatley v. Noble, 3 Madd. II. 94. 

2 Stuart V. Lork Kirkwall, ?> Madd. 387; Greatley t*. Noble, 3 Madd. Jl. 
91; Field v. Sowle, 4 Russ. II. 112. — The language of the last case may 
be presumed to apply to the express power of appointment therein given. 
But the language of the other casc.s seems intentionally general. Sec also 
Aguilar v. Aguilar, 5 Madd. 418. But see Owens w. Dickenson, 1 Craig 
& Phillips, 48, 52 to .*54. 

3 Stead V. Nelson, 2 Beavan, K. 245, 248.— On this occasion Lord 
Langdale said: “ This estate was vested in Mrs. Waterworth for her life, 
for her separate use. Now, supposing a legal estate to have been vested 
ia her, a Court of law would take no notice of the words * for her separate 
use,’ but in this Court those words would give her, during coverture, the 
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who held real estate to her separate use, together with 
her husband, contracted to convey the property, but 
before the sale was completed, the wife died, having 
devised the estate to her husband. It was doubted 
whether the contract was binding on the wife; the 
Master of the Rolls saying that the separate use was 
established for the protection of the wife against the 
husband, and not to increase her power of disposi¬ 
tion.^] 

§ 1400. The great difficulty, however, is, to ascer¬ 
tain, what circumstances, in the absence of any posi¬ 
tive expression of an intention to charge her separate 
estate, shall be deemed sufficient to create such a 
charge; and what sufficient to demonstrate an inten¬ 
tion to create only a general debt. It is agreed, that 
there must be an intention to charge her separate 
estate, otherwise the debt will not effect it. The fact, 
that the debt has been contracted during the coverture, 
either as a principal or as a surety, for herself, or for 
her husband, or jointly with him, seems ordinarily to 
be held 2 >rimd facie evidence to charge her separate 
estate, without any proof of a positive agreement or 


same right over the estate, as she would have had if she had been a/cme 
sole. Having that right, she enters into a contract, whereby, in considera¬ 
tion of a sum of ^IQO, she agrees to execute a mortgage of this estate. 
That which was vested in her, and over which her power extended, was 
her life estate. It is true, that her life might be prolonged beyond the 
life of her husband; if so, the consequence would be, that she would then 
have, both in Equity as well as at law, an absolute power of disposition 
over that life estate, and I cannot say that I think, that the analogy of a 
reversionary interest in ac/to^e in action, in any way applies to this case. It 
appears to me, that she had a power to enter into this agreement, which 
must be specifically performed with costs, and it must be declared, that the 
plaintiflf’s mortgage is entitled to priority over that of Mr. Tolson.’* 

' Harris v. Mott, 7 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 245. 
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intention so to do.' It has been remarked, that this 
rule of holding that a general security, executed by a 
married woman, purporting only to create a personal 
demand, and not referring to her separate property, 
shall be infetided as 'primd, facie an appointment or 


1 Hulme r. Tenant, I Bro. Ch. E. 16; S. C. 3 Dick. 560; Healley v. 
Thomas, 15 Yes. 596; Bullpin v. Clarke, 17 Yes. 365; Stuart p. Lord 
Kirkwall, 3 Madd*. R. 387. Sec Gardner v. Gardner, S3 Wend. 536; 
Owens V. Dickenson, 1 Craig & Phillips, 48, 52 to 54; Coleman v. Wooley, 
10 B. Monroe, 330 ; Ante, 1397, note; Crosby «. Church, 3 Beavan, R. 
489. — ]ti this last case. Lord Langdale said : If a married woman could 
not dispose of her separate estate, without making a direct reference to it, 
or without showing an express intention to charge it, there would be an 
end of the question; but I aj^-preheud there are many ways in which a mar¬ 
ried woman may render her separate property liable to a charge, without 
having, in the transaction, made any direct charge on, or made any refer¬ 
ence to, the property settled to her separate use.” In Tullett v. Armstrong, 
4 Beavan, R. 319, 333, the same learned judge used language still more 
comprehensive. ” It is perfec.tly clear that when a woman has property 
settled to her separate use, she may hind that property without distinctly 
staling that she intends to do so. She may enter into a bond, bill, promis¬ 
sory note, or other obligation, which, considering her state as married 
woman, could only be satisfied by means of her separate estate; and, there¬ 
fore, the inference is conclusive, that there was an intention, and a clear one, 
on her part, that her separate estate, which would bo the only moans of 
satisfying the obligation into which she entered, should be bound. Again, 
I apprehend it to be clear, that where a married woman having separate 
estate, but not knowing perfectly the nature of her interest, executes an 
instrument by which she plainly shows an intention to bind the interest 
which belongs to her, then, though she may make a mistake as to the ex¬ 
tent of the estate vested in her, the law will say that such estate as she 
may have shall be bound by her own act. But in a case where she enters 
into no bond, contract, covenant, or obligation, and in no way contracts to do 
any act on her part; where the instrument which she executes does not 
purport to bind or to pass any thing whatever that belongs to her, and where 
it must consequently be left to mere inference, whether she intended to 
affect her estate in any manner or way whatever, the case is entirely 
different either from the case where she executes a bond, promissory note 
or other instrument, or where she enters into a covenant or obligation by 
which she, being a married woman, can be considered as binding her sepa¬ 
rate estate.” 
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charge upon her separate property, is a strong case of 
constructive implication by Courts of Equity, founded 
more upon a desire to do justice, than upon any satis¬ 
factory reasoning. The main argument in favor of it 
seems to be, that the security must be supposed to 
have been executed, with the intention that it shall 
operate in some way; and, that it can have no opera¬ 
tion, except as against her separate estate. If this 
reasoning be correct, it will equally apply to all her 
general pecuniary engagements; for she has no other 
means of satisfying them, except out of her separate 
estate.i To this extent the doctrine has not, as yet, 
been established, although the tendency of the more 
recent decisions is certainly in that direction. Indeed, 
it does seem difficult to make any sound or satisfactory 
distinction on the subject as to any particular class of 
debts, sincG the natural implication is, that, if a married 
woman contracts a debt, she means to pay it; and if 
she means to pay it, and she has a separate estate, that 
seems to bo the natural fund, which both parties con¬ 
template as furnishing the means of payment.^ 


1 3 Rupcr on Husband and Wife, ch. 31, ^ 3, p. 243, 344, note. 

2 Tills subject was a {joud de.!! discussed in Murray v. Uarlee, 4 Sim. R. 
82, by the Vife-Clianccllor, and, on appeal of that case, by Lord Chancel¬ 
lor Broiirfliam, in 3 Mylno & Keen, 209, in which he affirmed ihe Vice- 
Chancellor’s decision, and acted upon the ground stated in the text. On 
that occasion his Lordship said : “ That at law’, a Jeme conrt cannot in any 
way, bo sued, even for necessaries, is certain. Bind herself, or her hus¬ 
band, by specialty, she cannot; and, although living with him, and not 
allowed necessaries, or apart from him, whether on an insuflicient allow¬ 
ance, or an unpaid allowance, she may so far bind him, that those who 
furnish her with articles of subsistence, may sue him ; yet even in respect 
of these, she herself is free from all suit. This is her position of disability 
or immunity at law; and this is now clearly settled. Her separate existence 
is not contemplated ; it is merged by the coverture in that of her husband; 
and she is not more recognized than is the cestui que trust or the mortgagor, 
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§ 1401. In the earlier cases, indeed, the doctrine was 
put upon the intelligible ground, that a married woman 


the legal estate, which is the only interest the law recognizes, being in 
others. But though this is now settled law, we know, that it was not al> 
ways so; or, at least, that an exception was admitted to what all men allow 
to be the general rule. When Corbett n. Poelnitz was decided, Lord Mans¬ 
field said, that, as tihics alter, new customs and manners arise; and he 
held, with the concurrence of all his learned brothers, that where the wife 
has a s eparate maintenance, and lives apart from her husband, receiving 
credit upon the possession of that estate, she ought to be bound; and the 
action was accordingly held to lie. That this great and accomplished Judge 
imported his views on the subject from those Courts of Equity which he 
had once adorned as an advocate, I have no doubt. But it is certain, that 
the decision never received the assent of Westminster Hall. That those 
who pronounced it, very strongly adhered to it, there can be no question. 
Mr. Justice Duller, sitting in this Court a few years after, recites it among 
other clear points, and plainly refers to it more emphatically than to the 
rtoi, in these words : ‘ All these things have been determined, and I know 
no reason why these decisions should not be religiously and as sacredly 
observed as any judgment, in any time, by any set of men. I believe they 
are founded in good sense, and arc adapted to the transactions, the under¬ 
standing, the welfiiTc of mankind.’ Compton v. (3ollinsun. He adds, that 
the reasons, on which these decisions were founded, were so satisfactory 
both to the parties interested and to the profession, that no writ of error 
had ever been brought. It happened, however, that this w'as a very ground¬ 
less panegyric. Tlte profession were always much divided upon the point, 
and, latterly, the general opinion was against it. A case for the opinion 
of the Court of Coruinon Pleas was directed by Mr. J. Duller, in Comp¬ 
ton r. Collinson ; and though the certificate of the Judges, when that case 
came to he argued, was in conformity with the law, as then laid down by 
Lord Mansfield, yet Lord Loughborough in delivering the judgment of the 
Court, observed, after an elaborate review of the cases, that it could not be 
considered as a settled point, that an action might bo maintained against a 
married woman, separated from her husband by consent, and enjoying a 
separate maintenance. A few years afterwards, that judgment, which had 
been pronounced to be as worthy of religious and sacred observance as any 
judgment ever delivered, was overruled on the fullest consideration,'and 
after i.wo arguments, by the unanimous determination of all the judges; 
Ma^hall v. Button. The doors of the Courts of Common Law were thus 
aim against an admission of the equitable principle; and the law was fixed, 
that, in those Courts, the wife could in no way, be sued by reason of her 
having separate property, and living apart from her husband. But in 
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is, as to her separate propertyj to be deemed a feme sole; 

-_ : -- 

Equity, the case is wholly different. Her separate existence, both as regards 
her liabilities and her rights, are here abundantly acknowledged ; not in¬ 
deed, that her person can he made liable, but her property may, and it may 
bo reached through a suit instituted against herself and her trustees. It 
may be added, that the current of decisions has generally rnn in favor of 
such recognition. The principle has been supposed to be carried further 
in Hulme v. Tenant, than it had ever been before, because there, a bond, 
in which the husband and wife joined, and which, indeed, so far as the ob¬ 
ligation of the wife was concerned, was absolutely void at law, was allowed 
to charge the wife’s estate, vested in trustees, to her separate use, though 
such estate could be only reached by implication ; and though, till then, the 
better opinion seemed to be, that the wife could only bind her separate es¬ 
tate by a direct charge upon it. Lord Eldon repeatedly expressed his doubts 
as to this case; but it has been constaiuly acted upon by other judges, 
and never in decision departed from by hiiiLself. It is enough to mention 
lleatley v. Thomas, and Hullpin v. Clarke, both before Sir William Giant, * 
who, in the latter case, held the wife’s separate estate to be charged by a 
promissory note for money lent to her;^ which at law could never have 
charged the husband in any way, diceoily, or indirectly. The same was 
held, as to a bill of exchange, accepted by a /Awe corert, in Stuart f. 
Lord Kirkwall, and an agreement by the wife, as to Iter separate estate, 
in Master t-. Fuller. In all these cases 1 take the foundation of the doc¬ 
trine to be this; —the wife has a separate estate subject to her own control, 
and exempt from ail other iiiteiference or authority. If she cannot aifect 
it no one can ; and the very object of tiie seltlement, which vests it in her 
exclusively, is to enable her to deal with it, as if she were discovert. The 
power to affect it being unquestionalilc, the only donhl that can arise is, 
whether or not she has validly encuiiibered it. At first, the Court seems 
to have supposed, that nothing could toucii it but some real charge, as a 
mortgage, or an iiistrument amounting to an execution of a power, where 
that view was supported by the nature of the seillcnient. But afterwards 
her intention was more regarded, and the Court only required to be satis¬ 
fied that she intended to deal with her separate property. ^Yhen she ap¬ 
peared to have done so, the Court held her to have charged it, and made 
the trustees answer the demand thus created against it. A good deal of the 
nicety, that attends the doctrine of powers, thus came to be imported into 
this consideration of the subject.* If the wif(l*tlid any act directly charging 
the separate estate, no'doubl could exist; just as an instrument expressing 
to be in execution of a power was always, of course, considered as made 
in execution of it. Rut so, if, by any reference to the estate, it could be ' 
gathered that such was her intent, the same conclusion followed. Thus, if 
she only executed a bond, or made a note, or accepted a hill, because those 
XQ. JUR. —VOL. II. 74 
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and, therefore, that her general engagement, although 
they 'would not bind her person, should bind her sepa- 


acl8 would have been nugatory, it* done by a feme covert without any refer¬ 
ence to her separate estate, it was held, in the cases I have above cited, that 
she must be intended to have designed a charge on that estate, since in no 
other way could the instruments thus made by her have any validity or ope¬ 
ration ; in the same manner as an instrument, which can mean nothing, if it 
means not to execute a power, has been held to be made in execution of that 
pow> r, although no direct reference is made to the power. Such is the prin¬ 
ciple, and it goes the full length of the present case. But doubts have been, 
in one or two instances, e.\pressed, as to the effect of any dealing, whereby 
a general engagement only is raised, that is, where she becomes indebted 
without executing any written instrument at all. This point was discussed 
in Greatly v. Noble; and the present Master of the Rolls appears, in the 
subsequent case of Stuart i\ Lord Kirkwall, to have been of opinion, that 
»the wife's separate estate was not liable without a charge, and to have sup¬ 
posed that he had be^ire stated that opinion in Greaticy v. Noble, although 
he by no means expressed himself so strongly in disposing of that case, 
and distinctly abstained from deciding the point. I own I can conceive do 
reason fur drawing any such distinction. If, in respect of her separate 
estate, the wife is, in Equity, taken as a femeaoh-^ and can charge it by instru¬ 
ments absolutely void at law, can there be any reason for holding, that her 
liability, or, more properly, her power of alfecling the separate estate, shall 
only be exercised by a written instrument 1 Are we entitled to invent a 
rule, to add a new chapter to the Statute of Frauds, and to require writ¬ 
ing, where that act requires none? Is there any Equity, reaching written 
dealings with the property, which extends nut also to dealing in other ways; 
as by sale and delivery of goods? Shall necessary supplies fur her main¬ 
tenance not touch the estate, and yet money furnished to squander away 
at play be a charge on it, if fotiified by a scrap of writing? No such dis¬ 
tinction can be taken upon any conceivable principle. But one of the 
earlier cases, Kenge v. Delavall, makes no mention of such a distinction, 
for there being indebted generally is all that is stated, as grounding the 
claim ; and in Lilia v. Aircy, the party who had furnished necessary sup¬ 
plies to the wife, was held entitled to recover to the extent of her separate 
maintenance. She had, it is true, given a bond, but only for jCGO; the 
Court, however, held the crMitur entitled to a larger sum, the separate 
maintenance exceeding the amount of the bond. But the present is by no 
means a case of mere general charge. If it were, I have no doubt, that 
the claim would well lie; but there arc written promises. I hold a retainer 
in writing to imply a promise to pay, whatever shall be reasonably and 
lawfully demanded by the solicitor or attorney, acting under that retainer. 
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rate property.* This, however, (as we have seen,) is 
not the modern doctrine; for by that it seems to turn 
upon the intention of the married woman to create a 
charge on her separate estate, either as an appointment. 


So, if there be no formal retainer, but only a written acknowledgment or 
adoption of the professional conduct, or instructions in writing, to proceed 
further, the party, who gives such written instructions, in effect promises 
to pay, whatever may lawfully become due to one acting in obedience to 
them, that is, to pay the costs, which shall be taxed. The present case 
is, in almost the whole, if not the whole of it, covered by such written 
authority, although such written authority was not necessary to bind Mrs. 
Barlee’s separate estate. I am of opinion, therefore, that the decree of 
his Honor, ordering the solicitor’s bill to be taxed, is wclf founded. No¬ 
thing could more effectually defeat the very purpose of such settlements 
than denying power to the wife thus to charge her estate. She is meant 
to be protected by the separate provisions from all oppression and circum¬ 
vention, and to be made independent of her husband, as well as of all 
others. If she cannot obtain professional aid, and that with the facility 
wiiich other parties find in obtaining it, she is not on equal terms with 
them. If the husband or the trustees can hold her at arm’s length, and 
refuse her the proceeds of the fund held by them for her use, and if they 
can by a verbal retainer engage a solicitor, while she can only obtain such 
help by executing a mortgage, or by granting bunds or notes, she is not 
on the same footing with them. I hold therefore, that, so far from a solicit¬ 
or’s or attorney’s bill being less entitled to favor in Courts of Equity when 
sued upon, as against the separate estate of a married woman, the argu¬ 
ment is all the oilier way.” See also the leaintd note of Mr. Roper, in 
his Treatise on Husband and W ife, (ch. 21, 3, p. 211 to 247,) which con¬ 
tains a very elaborate review of the leading autlioriiies, and in a great 
measure, exhausts the subject. From that note the materials in the text 
have been partly drawn. See also Clancy on Married Women, ch. 9, 
p. 331 to 346. In Vandergucht v. De Blaquiere, 8 Sim. R. 315, the Vice- 
Chancellor held, that wjiere a married woman divorced from her husband, 
and entitled to alimony under a decree of the Ecclesiastical Court, accept¬ 
ed a Kill of Exchange for articles of dress, supplied to her by the drawer 
of the bill, and made it payable at her bai^ker's, to whom the alimony was 
paid, she did not thereby charge her alimony. 

1 Hulme V. Tenant, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 16,and Mr. Belt's note; Peacock tr. 
Monk, 2 Ves. 193; Norton v. Turvill, 2 P. Will, 144 ; Lilia v. Airey, 

1 Ves. jr. 277, 278; Mansfield, C. J., in Nurse t>. Craig, 5 Bos. & Pull. 
162, 163; Angell v. Hadden, 2 Moriv. H. 163. 
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or* as a disposition of it by a contract in the nature of 
an appointment.^ The difficulty, then, is to distinguish 
upon any clear reasoning, what ground of general pre¬ 
sumption exists to infer an intention, not expressed, to 
charge any particular debt upon her separate estate, 
which would not ordinarily apply to all her general debts. 
If she gives a promissory note, or an acceptance, or a 
bond, to pa}*^ her own debt, or if she joins in a bond 
with her husband to pay his debts, the decisions have 
gone the length of charging it on her separate estate, 
either as a contract, or as an appointment, without 
any distinct circumstance establishing her intention.® 
Where, indefId, she lives apart from her husband, and 
has a separate estate and maintenance secured to her, 
there may be good ground to hold, that all her debts, 
contracted for such maintenance, and in the course of 
her dealings with tradesmen, are understood by both 
parties to be upon the credit of her separate funds for 
maintenance.® 


* Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch.21, § 3, p. 243, note; Sperling v. Uoch> 
fort, 8 Ves. 175 to 178 ; Jones i*. Harris, 9 Ves. 497, 498; W'liisller v. 
Newman, 4 Ves. jr. 129 ; Stuart v. Kirkwall, 3 Madd. Jl. 387; Field p. 
Sowlc, 4 Russ. 112; Mansfield, C. J. in Nurse v. Craig, 5 Bus. & Pull. 

162, 163. But see Owens v. Dickenson, 1 Craig & Piiillips, 48, 52 to 54^ 
Ante, ^ 1397, note. 

2 Stanford u. Marshall, 2 Aik. 08 ; Hulmc u. Tenant, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 16 ; 
S. C. 2 Dick. 560; Master®. Fiilhr, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 19; S. C. I Ves. jr. 
513; Stuart v. Kirkwall, 3 Madd. R. 387; Field v. Suwle, 4 Russ. R. 
112; Bullpin r. Clarke, 17 Ves. 365; Ileatley v. Thomas, 15 Ves. 596; 
Power V. Bailey, 1 B. & Beau. 49 ; WagsiafT v. Smith, 9 Ves. .520; 
Clerk V. Miller, 2 Aik. 379 ; CItney on Married Women, ch. 9, p. 331 to 
346. But see Thorneycroft v. Crofkett, 2 House of Lords Cases, 239. 

3 2 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 21, ^ 3, p. 244 , 215, note ; Ibid. ch. 
22, ^ 4, p. 305 to 307 ; Gaston v. Frankum, 13 Jurist, 739 ; Lilia v. Airey, 
1 Ves. jr. 277 ; Mansfield, C. J., in Nurse v. Craig, 5 Bus. & Pul. 162, 

163. 
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§ 1402. In the next place, let us proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of what is commonly called the Equity of a 
wife to a settlement out of her own property. It is well 
known, that, at the Common Law, marriage amounts to 
an absolute gift to the husband of all the goods, per¬ 
sonal chattels, and other personal estate, of which the 
wife is actually or beneficially possessed at that time, 
in her own right, and of such other goods, personal 
chattels, and personal estate, as come to her during the 
marriage.^ But to her choses in action, such as debts 
due by obligation, or by contract, or otherwise, the hus¬ 
band is not absolutely entitled, unless they are reduced 
into possession during her life.® In regar'd to chattels 
real, of which the wife is, or may be possessed during 
the coverture, the husband has a qualified title. He 
has an interest therein in her right; and he may by his 
alienation during the coverture, absolutely deprive her 
of her right therein. But if he does not aliene them,' 
she will be entitled to them, if she survives him j and, 
if he survives her, he will be entitled to them in virtue 
of his marital rights.® • • 

§ 1403. These general explanations of the state of 
the Common Law, as to the respective rights of hus- 


1 1 Roper on Hiisb. and Wife, ch. 5, ^ 2, p. 100 ; Co. Litt. 300, 3.51 
and Butler’s note (1); Com. Dig. Baron Feme, E. 3; Clancy on Marr. 
Women, B. 1, ch. 1, p. 1 to 3. 

3 Co. Litt. 351 a, and Mr. Butler's note (1); 2 Roper on Hush, and 
Wife, ch. 5, ^ 4, p. 204, 205 ; Clancy on Married Women, B. 1, c%. 1, 
p. 3 to 9 ; Perdew v. Jackson, 1 Russ. R. 66. 

3 2 Roper on Hush, and Wifcych. 5, 2, p. 173 to 187; Ibid. Addenda, 

No. 3. p. 221; Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 1, ch. 1, p. 9 to 11 ; Co. 
Litt. 46 5; Ibid. 251 b, and Butler’s note (1); Doe v. Poigrean, 1 H. 
BJack. 536 ; Com. Dig. Baron i'Vme, E. 2, F. 1; Pale v. Miiciiell, 2 l!]q. 
Abr. 138, p. 4; Dunne v. Hart, 2 Russ. & Myinc, 360; Post, ^ 1410, 
1413. But see Bisset on Estates for Life, 187, 188, 192, 193, 195. 


74* 
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band and wife in regard to her personal property, are 
sufficient to enable us to understand the origin, nature^ 
and character of the wife's Equity to a settlement. We 
have already seen the protective power which Courts of 
Equity exert to preserve the control and disposition of 
married women over property secured or given to*their 
separate use, and also to preserve the rights and interests 
of wards of the Court. Whenever the husband has 
reduced the personal estate of his wife, of whatever 
original nature it may be, whether legal or equitable, 
into possession, he becomes thereby the absolute owner 
of it, and may dispose of it at his pleasure.^ And this 
being, the just exercise of his legal marital rights. 
Courts of Equity will not interfere to restrain or limit 
it.® Wherever, also, he is pursuing the common reme¬ 
dies at law, for the purpose of reducing such personal 
property into possession, Courts of Equity for the same 
reason are, or at least (it is said) ought to be, ordinarily 
passive.® We say, ordinarily ; because it is not, per- 
haps,quite certain, that Courts of Equity will not inter¬ 
fere by way of injunction to suits at law for the wife’s 
personal property ag/iinst the husband under special 
circumstances. In one class of cases, that of legacies to 
the wife, when they are sued for by the husband in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, it is certain that an injunction will 


*^Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 1, p. 442 to 444; Jewson v, Moul- 
Bon, 2 Aik. 420 ; Murray v. Elibank, 10 Ves. 90. See, as to wb.it will 
be a reduction into possession by the husband of the wife's cboses in 
action, or not, Searing r. Searing, 9 Paige, II. 283; Mardrec v. Rlardrec, 
0 Iredell, 295 ; Latourettc v. VViUkims, 1 JJarbour, 9. 

2 Ibid. 

3 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, § 6, note (/f); Vaughan v. Buck, 13 Simons, 
R. 404; S. C. 1 Phillips, R. 75. 
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be allowed for the purpose of enforcing <the wife’s 
Equity to a settlement.' 

§ 1404. The principal if not the sole cases in which 
Courts of Equity now interpose to secure to the wife 
her Equity to a settlement, are, first, where the husband 
seeks aid or relief in a Court of Equity in regard to 
her property; secondly, where he makes an assignment 
of her equitable interests; thirdly, where she seeks the 
like relief, as plaintiff, against her husband, or his as- 


1 Ante, 591, 592, 598, 599„ 898; Anon. 1 West, R. 681; Clancy on 
Married Women, B. 5, ch. 1, p. 443, 463, 464 ; Jewson v. Moulsoh, 2 Atk. 
419, 420 ; Harrison v. Buckle, 1 Str. 238 ; Gardner v. Walker, 1 Str. 503. 
There are instances in which Bills in Equity have been entertained to 
restrain the husband from enforcing his legal remedies to reduce l)is wife’s 
choses in action into possession, for the purpose of enforcing her Equity to 
a settlement. Winch o. Page, Buiih. R. 86 ; Mason v. Masters, cited in 
1 Eden, K. 506. See also Jewson v. Muulsun, 2 Atk. 42B; Ellis v. Ellis, 
1 Viiier, Abrid. Suppt. 476; Clancy on Mart. Women, B. 5, ch.'2, 
p. 463, 464; Id. 466 to 470; 1 Roper on llnsb. and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 1, 
p. 257, 258 , Id. 274. Mr. Clancy insists that there is no just ground upon 
which the Courts of Equity should decline to interfere in cases where the 
husband is seeking at law to recover the wife's legal choses in .action. 
His reasoning is entitled to great cunsideraiiou from its intrinsic force, and 
there are certainly authorities in his favor, although he admits that the 
prevalent spirit of the cases is against it. Clancy on Marr. Women, B.6, 
ch. 2, p. 46(i to 470. Mr. Jacob, in liis late edition of Roper on Husband 
and Wife, (Vol. I. 271, 272,) expressly denies that there is any sound 
principle fur making a distinction between a trust term and any other equi* 
table chose in action of the wife. It were to be wished that the principle 
could, as a matter of general justice, be maintained in Equity. In Pierce 
e. Thornley, (2 Sim. 11. 167,) the Yice-(^hancellor held a doctrine which 
seems to cover the very case. “ At law,” said he, ” where judgment had 
been recovered by xhe husband and wife, the husband alone could levy 
execution. But a Court of Equity will not, unless the wife consents, per¬ 
mit the husband to recover the whole of his wife’s choses in action, but 
will require a settlement to be made upon her.” See also Kenny v. Udall, 
5 Johns. Ch. R. 477; and Van Epps v. Van Deusen, 4 Paige, R. 74. 
the latter case, Mr. Chancellor Walworth was of opinion that an injunctioD 
ought to go to a proceeding at law, in order to enforce the wife’s Equity 
to a settlement. 
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eignees, i» regard to her equitable interests.^ In the 
first case, the Court lajrs hold of the occasion, upon the 
ground of the maxim that he who seeks equity must do 
equity, to require the husband to make a suitable setp 
tlement upon the wife (if not already made) out of that 
property, or some other property, for her due mainte¬ 
nance and support, in case of her survivorship, accord¬ 
ing to the rank and condition, and circumstances of the 
parties.® In the second case, the same principle is ap¬ 
plied to other persons claiming under the husband as to 
himself. In the third case, the doctrine may seem more 
artificial. But it is, in truth, enforcing against the hus¬ 
band her admitted equity to prevent an irreparable 
injustice.® 

§ 1405. The general theory of this branch of Equity 
Jurisjjrudence may be thus succinctly stated. By mar¬ 
riage the husband clearly acquires an absolute property 
in all the personal estate of his wife, capable of imme¬ 
diate and tangible possession. But if it is such as can¬ 
not be reduced into possession, except by an action at 
law, or by a suit in Equity, he has only a qualified in¬ 
terest therein, such as will enable him to make it an 
absolute interest by reducing it into possession. If it 
is a chose in Jiction, properly so called, that is, a right, 
which may be asserted by an action at law, ho will be 


1 Clancy on Marr. Women, 6. 5, ch. 1, p. 441, 445 ; Id. ch. 2, p. 456. 
Post, ^ 1414. 

2 ('laticy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 1, p. 441, 442 ; Beresfurd t>. Hob¬ 
son, 1 Madd. 363; 1 Foiihl. £q. R, 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note {k). 

3 Clar cy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 2, p. 470 to 475. In Kdee t;. 
Ejes, 11 Simons, R. 569, 570, the Vice-Chancellor (Sir L. Shadwcll) 
said, “ where a wife is entitled to a chose in action which consists of a 
principal sum, and not merely income, she may file a bill against her hus¬ 
band and the trustees for a settlement.*’ 
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entitled to it, if he has actually reduced it into posses¬ 
sion (for a judgment is not sufficient) in his lifetime. 
But if it is a right, which must be asserted by a suit in 
Equity, as where it is vested in trustees, who have the 
legal property, he has still less interest. He cannot 
reach it without application to a Court of Equity, in 
which he cannot sue without joining her with him; 
although perhaps a Court of Law might permit him to 
do so, or at least to use her name without her consent. 
If the aid of a Court of Equity is asked by him in such 
a case, it will make him provide for her, unless she con¬ 
sents to give such equitable property to him.’ 

§ 1406. It is called the wife^s Equity. But in truth 
it is never limited to the wife; for, in all cases where a 
settlement is decreed, it is the invariable practice to 
include a provision for the issue of the marriage, 
through the instrumentality of the Equity of the wife.® 
This Equity will not only be administered at the in¬ 
stance of the wife and her trustees, but also where the 
husband sues in Equity for her property, at the in¬ 
stance of her debtor.® We shall presently see in what 
manner the wife may waive the right to such a settle¬ 
ment, and what will be the effects of her waiver, and 
what other circumstances will deprive her and her issue 
of the right.'* 


' Langham v. Nenny, 3 Ves. jr. 469; Bond v, Simmons, 3 Aik. 20, 21. 
^ Ibid.; Murray v. Lord Elibank, 13 Ves. 6; Steintnelz i*. Hallhin, 
1 Glyn. & Jam. R. 64; S. C. cited in Pierce v. Thornley, 2 Sim. IL 167; 
Wilson V. Wilson, 1 Jac. & Walk. 451), 460. In the matter of Anne 
Walker, 1 Lloyd & Gould's Rep. 299, 323. 

3 Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 1, p. 465; Davy v. Pollard, Finch, 
Ch. R. 377; S. C. I Eq. Abridg. 64, pi. 2. 

* See Post, § 1416. In the matter of Anne Walker, 1 Lloyd & Goold’s 
Rep. 299. 
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‘ § 1407. It is not easy to ascertain the precise origin 
of this right of the wife, or the precise grounds upon 
which it was first established. It has been said that it 
is an Equity grounded upon natural justice; that it is 
that kind of parental care which a Court of Equity ex¬ 
ercises for the benefit of orphans, and that as a father 
would not have married his daughter without insisting 
upon some provision, so a Court of Equity, which stands 
in loco parentis j .will insist on it.^ This is not so much a 
statement of the origin as it is of the effect and value 
of the jurisdiction. The truth seems to be, that its 
origin cannot be traced to Jiny distinct source. It is 
a creature of a Court of Equity, and stands upon its 
own peculiar doctrine and practice. It is in vain to at¬ 
tempt, by general reasoning, to ascertain the nature or 
extent of the doctrine, and therefore we must look en¬ 
tirely to the practice of the Court for its proper foun¬ 
dation and extent.^ 

§ 1408. And, in the first place, a settlement will be 
decreed to the wife, whenever the husband seeks the 
aid or relief of a Court of Equity to procure the posses¬ 
sion of any portion of his wife’s fortune.® In such a 
case, it is of no consequence whether the fortune accrues 
before or during the marriage; whether the property 
consists of funds in the possession of trustees, or of third 
persons; or whether it is in possession of the Court, or 

> Jewson V. Moulson, 2 Atk. 419; Kenny v. Udall, 5 Johns. Ch. R.474’ 

* Murray v. Elibank, 10 Ves. 90; S. C. 13 Ves. 6, 

8 Jewson V. Moulson, 2 Atk. 419, 420; Sleech v. Thorington, 2 Yes. 
561 ; Attorney-General v. Whorwood, 1 Yes. 538, 539 ; Bosril v. Bran- 
der, 1 P. Will. 459, Mr. Cox’s note;'Howard v. Moffat, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 
206, 208; Fabre v. Colden, 1 Paige, R. 160 ; Smith v. Kane, 2 Paige, R. 
303 ; Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 2, p. 456 to 476 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. 
B. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (Ai); Sturgis v. Champneys, 5 Myine & Craig, 07, 
101 to 104; Hanson v. Keating, the Jurist, 1844, Yol. 8, p. 549 ; Carter 
e. Carter, 14 Smedes 6c Marshall, 59; Shaw v. Mitchell, Daveis, R. 216. 
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under its administration, or not; for, under all these cir¬ 
cumstances, the Equity of the wife will equally attach to * 
This Equity of the wife was for a long time sup¬ 
posed to be confined to the absolute personal property 
of the wife. It was afterwards extended to the rents and 
profits of the real estate, in which she has a life interest 
although it was not then generally extended as against 
the husband personally, to equitable interests, in which 
she had a life estate only.® It seems now to have ac- 


1 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 7, ^ I, p. 259. 

2 Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 6, ch. 1, p. 445 ; Burdon v. Dean, 2 Ves. 
jr. fi07; Sturgis ». Champneys, 5 Myine & Craig, 97, 101 to 103. 

2 Elliot V. Cordell, 5 Madd. R. 155, 1.56. In this case a legacy was 
given to a married women of the dividends of jC9,000 three per cents., 
during her life, with a bequest over. The husband and wife joined in a 
sale of her life-estate,and he became bankrupt. The wife afterwards filed 
a bill for a provision against the purchaspr ; but it was refused. The Vice- 
Chancellor, (Sir John Leach,) on that occasion, said : find no authority 

for the Equity claimed by the wife as against the particular assignee, in 
the case of an interest given to the wife fur her life ; and it dues not follow 
as a corollary or consequence from any established doctrine of the Court. 
Where an absolute equitable interest is given to the wife, the Court will 
not permit the husband to possess it without making a provision for the 
wife, or her express consent; and all who claim under the husband must 
take his interest subject to the same Equity. But where an equitable in¬ 
terest is given to the wife for her life only, this Court does permit the hus¬ 
band to enjoy it without the consent of the wife, and without making any 
provision for her. It is true, that, if the husband desert his wife, and fail 
to perform the obligation of maintaining her, which is the condition upon 
which the law gives him her property, this Court will apply any equitable 
interest which he retains for the life of the wife, either wholly or in part, 
for the maintenance of the wife. And if the husband becomes bankrupt, 
or takes the benefit of an insolvent debtor’s act, this Court will fasten the 
same obligation of maintaining the wife out of the property of this descrip¬ 
tion, which devolves, by act of law, upon the general assignee ; fur, when 
the title of such assignee vests, the incapacity of the husband to maintain 
the wife has already raised this Equity for the wife. But the same prin¬ 
ciple does not necessarily apply to a particular assignee for a valuable con¬ 
sideration, who purchased this interest, when the husband was maintaining 
the wife, and before circumstances had raised any present Equity in this 
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acquired a wider range and is at present applied to all 
cases of the real estate of the wife, whether legal or 
equitable, where the husband or his assignee is obliged 


property for the wife, whatever may be the force of general reasoning 
upon it. If, however, I considered it to be useful that the same rule 
should be applied to the particular assignee, as to the general assignee, 
which may be doubted, by declaring this' rule, in the absence of all direct 
authoriiy, and of all authority leading necessarily to the same conclusion, 
I fear that I should nbt be administeiing the actual law of this Court, but 
1 should be making a new law, and 1 cannot venture to'assume such a ja« 
risdiciion.’* In Stanton v. ilali, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 175, a devise was in 
trust to A., the hu.«band, for life, of certain rents and profits; if he at* 
tempted to assign the same, or became bankrupt or insolvent, then upon 
trust to pay his wife an annuity of X’lOO during his life, and, after his 
death, an annuity to his \vuk.*vofXdO. It was held, that the annuity 
was not the separate estate of ilie wife, but passed to the husband's as¬ 
signee for value, and that against that assignee the wife had no Equity for 
a settlement out of the annuity. On that occasion, the Lord f'hancellor 
(Brougham) said : “ The case involves the question how far a married 
woman, to whom an annuity fur life was bequeathed in terms, which have 
been adjudged not to vest in her as her separate estate, is entitled to claim 
a settleiiienl out of it, against one, who was a purchaser fur valuable con¬ 
sideration fioiii her husband, the husband having afterwards become insol¬ 
vent. And, as Elliot v. Cordell, if it should be held to be law, decides 
the question, 1 have looked with some attention into that case, and also 
into the former unlhoritios, and 1 find no warrant for supposing that Elliot 
V. Cordell introduced any new doctrine upon the subject. The same doe- 
trine, in jirinciple, was recognized long before by Sir W. Grant, altliough, 
undoubtedly, neither in Milford v. Milford, (9 Ves. 87,) nor in Wright v. 
Morjey, (II Ves. 12,) v^as the point raised and disposed of formally. It 
was, however, repeatedly referred to in thobo cases; and it is [terfeclly 
plain, from the language there used, that the opinion of Sir W. Grant 
would have excluded the wife’s claim, as against particular assignees. If 
the question were now, for the first time rai.scd, whether Courts of Equity 
had not gone farther than principle warranted, in allowing the claim against 
particular assignees, in cases where a capital sum is at stake, somo doubt 
might, perhaps, be entertained.. But, in a case like Elliot r. (Cordell, 
where the question related to a mere life-inierest, and where, prior to the 
assignment, there was no failure on the pait of the husband to maintain 
his wife, the Vice-Chancellor would have gone a great step farther, had 
he listened to the argument in favor of the wife’s Equity.” Post, ^ 1417. 
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to come into a Cchirt of Equity to enfoyce his rights 
against the property .1 ' ^ 

§ 1409. There are some exceptions to the general 
doctrine, however, which deserve notice. In the first 
place, if both the husband and wife are Subjects of, and 
residents in, a foreign country, where he .would be 
entitled to his wife's fortune, without making any set¬ 
tlement upon her, in such a case. Courts of Equity, 
sitting in another jurisdiction, will, as to personal pro¬ 
perty of the wife within their jurisdiction, follow the 
local law, and do what the local tribunals would ordain 
under similar circumstances; for the rights of the hus¬ 
band and wife are properly subject to the local law of 
their own sovereign.^ 

§ 1409 a. It has, however, been said, and with great 
apparent force, that the equity which a Court of Equity 
" administers in securing a provision and maintenance 
for the wife, is founded upon the well known rule of 
compelling a party who seeks equity to do equity; and 
it is not possible to conceive a case more strongly 
calling for the application of that rule. The common 
law gives to the husband the enjoyment of the life- 
estate of the wife, upon the ground that he is liable to 
maintain her, and makes no provision for the . event of 
his failing or becoming unable to perform that duty. 
If the life-estate be attainable by the husband or his 
assignee at law, the severity of this law must prevail; 
but if it cannot be reached otherwise than by the inter¬ 
position Qf this Court, equity, though it follows the law, 


' Sturgis u. Champneys, 5 Mylne & Craig, 97, 105 to 107 ; Hanson v. 
Keating, The Jurist, 1844, Vol. 8, p. 949; Ibid, 466, 466 ; Post, ^ 1410.' 

2 Sawyer o. Shute, 1 Anat. R. 63. 
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• 

therefore gives the husband or his assignee the life- 
estate of the wife, yet it withholds its assistance for 
that purpose, until it has secured for the wife the 
means of subsistence; it refuses to hand over to the 
assignee of the husband, to the exclusion of the wife, 
the income of the property which the law intended for 
the maintenance of both.”^ But, as we shall presently 
see, the doctrine is even applied to cases where the 
wife actively seeks to assert her equity as plaintiff; 2 so 
that the maxim scarcely seems to meet the exigencies 
of such a oasc.^ 

§ 1410. Another exception seems to be, where the 
wife’s property is a leasehold estate, or a ‘term for 
years, held in trust for her. In such a case, it has 
beeii said, that the husband may assign the term for a 
valuable consideration, and thereby dispose of it, with¬ 
out the wife having any claim against his assignee; 
and if he does not dispose of it, there is some doubt 
whether the wife has any Equity against him.'’ It is 
extremely difficult to perceive the exact grounds upon 
which this exception rests. It constitutes a seeming 
anomaly, resting more upon authority than principle; 
and, as such, it has been several times doubted,® and 


Sturgis V. Champneys, 5 Myine & Cr. 105. 
sihid. 

3 See Hanson v. Keating, The Jurist, 1844, Vol. 8, p. 919. 

4 Turnei’s case, 1 Vern. 7; Pitt v. Hunt, 1 Vern. 18; S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 
58, pi. 1, 3; Jewson v. Moulson, 3 Atk. 420, 421; Co. Litt. 351 a.; 

note (1); Newland on Contr. ch. 7, p. 124 to 127pAtherly on 
’^P'Sett. ch. 23, p. 345 to 348 ; UostU v. Brander, 1 P. Will. 459, and 
Mr. Cox’s note (1); Tudor v. Samyne, 2 Vern. 270; Packer ». Wynd- 
ham, Free, in Ch. 418, 419; Walter v. Saunders, 1 Eq. Abr. 68; Bates 
V. Dandy, 3 Atk. 208; S. C. 3 Russ. R. 72, note; Id. 76 ; Ante, ^ 1402. 


5 See Mr. Raithby’s note to Turner’s case, 1 Vern. 7; Jewson v. Moul- 
son, 2 Atk. II. 417, 420; Sturgis v. Champneys, 5 Mylno & Cr. 97, 106, 
107; Hanson v. Keating, The Jurist, 1844, Vol. 8, p. 949 ; Macaulay r. 
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perhaps ought now to be deemed overruled.’ But, 
however questionable it may be in its origin,.and how¬ 
ever it may seem to be at variance with the received 
doctrine, in other analogous cases of assignment by the 
husband, it has had no inconsiderable weight of judi¬ 
cial authority in its favor. It has even been carried to 
this extent, that the husband may, .by his assignment 
of the reversionary interest in a term of years, held in 
trust for the wife, bind that interest, so as to deprive 
her of her Equity therein; although he could not in the 
same way, dispose of her reversionary interest in any 
choses in action or personal chattels.^ The sole ground 
of the doctrine seems to have been, that the husband 
may dispose of the wife’s contingent, reversionary, legal 
interest in a term for years, and that there is no differ¬ 
ence in Equity, between the legal interests in, and the 
trusts of u term for years.® Perhaps these latter cases 
would how be deemed to be subject to the same doubts 
and difficulties, which affected and overcame the au¬ 
thority of that which has just been considered.^ 


Phillips, 4 Ves. 19; Franco v. Franco, 4 Ves. 598 ; Clancy on Married 
Women, B. 5, ch. 4, p. 507, 508; Mr. Cox’s note (1) to Bosvil v. Bran- 
der, 1 P. Will. 459 ; Doyly v. Perfull, 1 Ch. Cas. 22i>; Atlierley on Marr. 
Sett. ch. 23, p. 345 to 348 ; 1 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 5, § 2, p. 177, 
and note; Id. 178; Post, ^ 1413. 

1 Sturgis V. Champneys, 5 Mylne & Craig, 97, lOi to 107; Hanson 
V. Keating, The Jurist for 1844, Vol.-8, p. 949; Id. 466 : Ante, ^ 
1408. 

3 Done V. Hart, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 360; Honner v. Morton, 3 Russ. R. 
65; Purdew v. Jackson, 1 Buss. R. 1; Post, ^ 1413. But see Sturgis v. 
Champneys, 5 Mylne & Cr. 97 ; Scott v. Spashett, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 
265 ;• Clark v. Cook, 3 De Gex & Smale, 333 ; Hanson v. Keating, The 
Jurist, 1844, Vol. 8, p. 949. 

3 Donne v. Hart, 2 Russ. & Mylne, R. 301, 364. 

Sturgis V, Champneys, 5 Alylne & Cr. 97; Hanson v. Keating, The 
Jurist, 1844, Vol. 8, p. 949; Scott v. Spashett, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. R‘. 
*265. 
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§ 1411. Secondly. In regard to the wife’s Equity to 
a settlement^ in cases where the husband has made an 
assignment of her choses in action, or other equitable 
intere'^ts. It has been long settled, that the assignees 
in bankruptcy or insolvency of the husband, and also 
his assignees for the payment of debts, due to his 
creditors generally, are bound to make a settlement 
upon the wife out of her choses in action, and equitable 
interests assigned to them, whether they are absolute 
interests or life-interests only in her, in the same way, 
and to the same extent, and under the same circum¬ 
stances, as he would be bound to make one; for it is a 
general principle, that such assignees take the property, 
subject to all the equities, which affect the bankrupt, 
or insolvent, or general assignor.^ Such assignees also 
take the property, subject to the wife’s right of sur¬ 
vivorship, in case the husband dies before the assignees 
have reduced her choses in action and equitable inte¬ 
rests into possession.® 

§ 1412. The principal controversy, which has arisen, 


1 1 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 7, § 1, p. 268 ; Clancy on Married 
Women, B. 5, ch. 3, p. 476 to '493; Id. ch. 4, p. 494; 1 Madd. Ch. Fr. 385, 
386; Jewson v. Moulson, 2 Atk. 420; Jacobson v. Williams, IF. Will. 382; 
Bosvil V. Brander, 1 P. Will. 458, and Mr. Cox’s note; Newlandon Contr. 
ch. 7, p. 122 to 129 ; Bardon v. Dean, 2 Ves. jr. 607, 608; Prior v. Hill, 
4 Bro. Ch. R. 139, and Mr. Belt’s notes; Oswell v. Probert, 2 Ves. jr. 
680; Mitford. v. Mitford, 9 Ves. S’/, 97, 100 ; Elliot v. Cordell, 5 Madd. 
R. 149; Mumford v. Murray, 1 Paige, R. 620 ; Smith v. Kane, 2 Paige, 
R, 303; Van Epps v. Van Deusen, 4 Paige, R. 64 ; Ante, ^ 1038, 1229, 
1404, and notes; Eedes v. Eedes, 11 Simons, R. 569, 570; Sturgis v. 
Champneys, 5 Mylne & Craig, 97, 103, 104. 

2 Pierce v. Thorneley, 2 Sim. R. 167; Honner v. Morton, 3 Russ. R, 64, 
68, 69; Gayer v. Wilkinson, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 49, and note; Clancy on Mar¬ 
ried Women, B. 1, ch. 8, p. 124 to 132; Mitford v. Mitford, 9 Ves. 87, 
97,99 ; Van Eppes v. Van Deusen, 4 Paige R. 64,72; Purdew v. Hack- 
son, 1 Russ. R. 64; Shaw v. Mitchell, Daveis, R. 216. 
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is, whether a special assignee or purchaser from the 
husband, for a valuable consideration of her choses in 
action, or equitable interests, is bound to make such a 
settlement. It is now firmly established, that he is 
bound to make such a settlement.^ But (it has been 


^ 1 Roper on Husb, and Wife, ch. 7, § 1, p. 268 lo 273 ; Ibid. ch. 6, 
^ 2, p. 227 to 246 ; 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, Addenda, No. 3, p. 509 
to 522; Clancy on Married Women, B. 1, ch. 8, p. 110 to 136 ; Ibid. B. 5, 
ch. 4, p. 494 to 510; Milford v. Mitford, 9 Vcs. 87, 97, 99 ; Elliott». Cor¬ 
dell, 5 Madd. R. 149 ; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 386; Macaulay v. Phillips, 4 Ves. 
19; Like v. Beresfurd, 3 Vcs. 506; Pryor v. Hill, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 139; 
Purdevv v. Jackson, 1 Russ. R. 1, 70 ; llunner v. Morton, 3 Russ. R. 64, 
C8; Pope v. Crashaw, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 326 ; Kenny v. Udall, 5 Johns. Ch. 
R. 473 to 479 ; S. C. 3 Cowen, II. 590 ; Harwood v. Fisher, 1 'Younge & 
CoH. 112; Johnson v. Johnson, 1 Jac. & Walk. 472, 479.—In (his re¬ 
spect, the case of general assignees, differs from, that of a special assignee, 
for a valuable consideration, if the doctrine be correct, that the latter will 
take against the right of the wife by survivorship. In the folrincr case, 
the assignees take, subject to the wife’s right by survivorship. Mitford v. 
Mitford, 9 Ves. 87, 97, 99, 100 ; Ante, § 1411. The ground of the dis¬ 
tinction, if it exists (which is doubtful,) is not. perhaps at first sight, very 
obvious. But, in ^e case of a special assignee, it is said, that Equity 
considers the assignment of the jtusband as amounting to an agreement 
that he will reduce the property into possession. It likewise considers 
that, which a party agrees to do, as actually done. .And, therefore, when 
the husband has the present power of reducing the property into posses¬ 
sion, his assignment of the choses in action of the wife will be regarded 
as a reduction of it into possession. Hininer v. IMorton, 3 Russ. R. 68, 
69. But, why may not the same principle be applied to the case of a gen¬ 
eral assignment by the husband, for the benefit of his creditors! And, as 
to the rule in Equity, it is a rule applicable properly to the husband him¬ 
self, and to his rights. Why should it affect the right of survivorship of 
the wife, when there is no actual reduction into possession! See the 
Lord Chancellor’s observations in Bruce v. Denison, 6 Ves. 394; 2 Roper 
on Husb. and Wife, Addenda, No. 3, p. 509 to 522. Sir Thomas Flumer, 
in his able judgment in Purdew v. Jackson (1 Russ. R. 63, 64,) said: 
“ An opinion has certainly prevailed, that a distinction subsists between an 
assignment by operation of law, and an assignment for a valuable consi¬ 
deration, to an individual by contract; that the former is no bar to the right 
of the surviving wife, but that the latter is. And, I think, both kinds of 
assignment ought to have the same effect; and that it would bo a manifest 

75* 
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said,) that, subject to such provision, he will be entitled 
to the choses in action, and equitable interests so 
assigned, discharged from the title of the wife by sur¬ 
vivorship, if she should survive him.^ Here, again, a 
distinction has been insisted upon between such a spe¬ 
cial assignee, or purchaser, and a general assignee in 
bankruptcy, or otherwise ; lor, in the latter case, the 
wife is admitted to have an Equity for a settlement out 
of her equitable interest for her life; whereas, in the 
former case, it has been said she has no such Equity 
for a settlement; as, indeed, ordinarily, she would not 
have against her husband/^ But there is great reason 
to doubt the soundness of this distinction, and the 
doctrine seems now firmly established by the recent 
authorities, that no assignment made by the husband 
of the wife’s choses in action for a Vfiluable considera¬ 
tion, which choses in action are capable of being imme¬ 
diately reduced into possession, will convey any right 
to the assignee or purchaser against the wife, if she 
survives her husband, and neither her nor the assignee 
or purchaser have reduced them into possession during 
the husband’s lifetime and that in cases of choses in 
action capable of being so reduced, the property belongs 
absolutely to the wife by right of survivorship, in the 


iaconsistency to decide the contrary.” See also Ibid. p. 63, and Pierce v. 
Thornely, 2 Sim. R. 1G7. But in the cases of Elliot v. Cordell, 5 Madd. 
R. 149, and Stanton v. Hall, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 355, cited, Ante, ^ 1408, 
the distinction is insisted on. 

1 Ibid. 

s* Clancy on Married Women, B. 6, ch. 4, p. 494; Elliot v. Conlell, 5 
Madd. R. 149; Ante, ^ 1408; Stanton v. Hall, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 355 ; 
Purdew v. Jackson, 1 Russ. 1; Ibid. 53. See also Major v. Lansley, 2 
Russ. & Mylne, 359; Post, ^ 1414, note (1.) 

3 Note, supra. See Crook y. Turpin, 10 B. Monroe, 243. 
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same manner as it does in case of reversionary choses 
in action.^ 

§ 1413. In respect to reversionary choscs in action ,2 
and other reversionary equitable interests of the wife, 
in personal chattels (although not, as we have seen, to 
her immediate and present equitable interests,® in chat¬ 
tels real,) the doctrine has been for a long time well 
settled, and in a manner most favorable to her rights; * 
for no assignment by the husband, even with her con¬ 
sent, and joining in the assignment, will exclude her 
right of survivorship in such cases. The assignment is 
not, and cannot, from the nature of the thing, amount 
to a reduction into possession of such reversionary 


1 Elwyn t'. Williams, the English Jurist. April 24, 1843, p. 337, 338; 
Ellison t>. Elwyn, 13 Simons, R. 309; Honner v. Morton, 3 Russell, R. 
05; Purdew v. Jackson, 1 Russ. R. 70. In this last case. Sir Thomas 
Plumer said: “ After this repeated consideration of the subject, I still 
continue of opinion, that all the assignments made by the husband of the 
wife’s outstanding personal chattels, which is or cannot then be reduced 
into possession, whether the assignment be in bankruptcy, or under the 
insolvent acts, or to trustees for the payment of debts, or to a purchaser for 
a valuable consideration, pass only the interest which the husband has sub¬ 
ject to the wife’s legal right by survivorship; ” and this doctrine was fully 
recognized and affirmed in Ellison v. Elwyn, 13 Simons, 309, 317. * 

[ 2 It has recently been held that a wife’s Equity to a settlement, did 
not extend to a reversionary interest in stock. The settlement of that 
fund cannot be asked for, until it falls into possession. Osborn o. Morgan, 

9 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 192 ] 

® Ante,.^ 1410. 

* It has been recently held, that the husband may assign his wife’s con¬ 
tingent reversionary interest in a term of years, held in trust for her, and 
oust her of her Equity. On that occasion, the Master of the Rolls (Sir 
John Leach,) said: “ It is clear, that the wife’s contingent legal interest 
in a term, may be sold by her husband; and therd is no differenco in* 
Equity between the legal interest in, and the trust of, a term.” Donne v. 
Hart, 2 Russ. & Mylne, R. 360 ; Ante, ^ 1410. Sec Major v. Lansley, 

2 Russ. & Mylne, 355 ; Post, ^ 1413, note (4); Purdew v. Jackson, 1 Russ. 
R. 1; Ibid. 50. 
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interests ; and her consent, during the coverture, to the 
assignment, is not an act obligatory upon her.* Nay,' 
in such a case, the wife’s consent in Court, to the trans¬ 
fer ol such reversionary interest to, or by, her husband, 
will not bo allowed. That consent is not acted upon 


I Hornsby v. Lee, 2 Madd. R. 16; Purdew v. Jackson, I Russ. I, 62, 
67, 69, 70; Mordy o. Wright, 11 Ves. 17; Elliot v. Cordell, 5 Madd. 
R. 149; Hbnner t*. Morton/S Russ. R. 65,88; Stamper v. Barker, 5 Madd. 
R. 157; Mitford v. MitforJ, 9 Ves. 87; Stanton t*. Hall, 2 Russ. & Mylne, 
R. 175; Stiffe v. Everitt, 1 Mylne & Craig, 37, 41. This last case first 
came on before Sir C. C. Pepys, when Master of the Rolls. It was a case 
where a testator had given his residuary estate to trustees for the separate 
use of his daughter, then innnarried, for life, without power of anticipa¬ 
tion. She afterwards married, and joined with her husband in a petition 
to hare the fund transferred to him absolutely. The Court refused it. 
The Master of the Rolls then said: “That the doubt he felt, was one, 
which the authorities cited left quite untouched, namely, how* far, where 
an annuity or life interest in a fund was given to a 'married woman, and 
not settled to her separate us®, the husband, with her concurrence, was 
capable of effectually disposing of her entire life-estate, seeing that she 
might outlive her husband, and then, as to such part of it as would be 
enjoyed by her after the coverture determined, her interest would be 
reversionary only. He should be glad to be furnished with any cases, 
which would relieve him from this difilculty; but, unless some authority 
for it was produced, he.must decline to make the order.” Afterwards, 
when ho became Lord Chancellor, he reheard the cause, and said ; “ When 
this petition came on to be heard, it was assumed, that the only question 
was, the authority of some late decisions, with respect to property left to 
the separate use of a woman not married at the lime. But I suggested 
another difficulty, namely, willi respect to the power of the husband to 
dispose of his wife’s life-interest, when not settled to her separate use ; 
and the petition stood over for the purpose of enabling the petitioners’ 
counsel to produce cases in favor of such right. I have since been in¬ 
formed, that no such cases are to be found. It is, I believe, certain, that 
there are none; and the question is, whether consistently with the doc¬ 
trine established in Purdew v. Jackson, (1 Russ. 1,) and Honner v. Mor¬ 
ton, (3 Russ. 65,) any such power can exist. This very point is just 
alluded to in a note toTurdew v. Jackson, (1 Russ. 71, note) ; but there 
is no decision upon it. I do not sec how consistently with the cases of 
Purdew v. Jackson, and Honner v, Morton, the husband can make a title 
to such of the dividends of the fund as may accrue after his own death. 
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by the Court, except where she is to part with her 
Equity to a settlement, or with her own present and 
immediate separate property; and is neyer acted on for 
the purpose of parting with her reversionary property, 
or with her right of survivorship.* If the assignment 
could be deemed, on the part of the husband, to be an 
agreement to reduce such reversionary interest into 
possession; yet, being incapable of being performed, it 
could not be treated, upon any principle of Equity,-as 
if it .had been performed.® It is this supposed ability 


and during the life of his wife surviving him.” The case of Major v. 
Lansley, (-2 lliiss. & Mylne, 359,) may seem at first view to contradict or 
to qualify the generality of the doctrine stated in the text. Bat there 
were several circumstances in that case materially distinguishing it from 
the cases referred to in the text. One circumstance was, that, in that 
case, the annuity (which was assigned by the husband and wife,) although 
a reversionary interest, was devised to the separate use of the wife; and, 
of course, she had the same complete power to dispose of it, as she had of 
any other equitable property vested in her for her separate use; and she 
joined in the assignment of her husband. Another was, that there were 
no trustees interposed, and the legal interest of the annuity, therefore, 
devolved upon her husband for the joint lives of himselt and the wife, and 
she had only an equitable interest therein, and the assignment could ope¬ 
rate upon that equitable interest. Another was, that the reversionary inte¬ 
rest fell into possession before the death of the husband, and he had by 
the assignment, covenanted, that he and his wife would levy a fine of the 
annuity; which, however,^was not done at the time of his death. The 
Court thought, that, under these circumstances, the legal estate in the 
annuity, coming to the wife by the death of the husband, did not defeat 
tho title of the assignee to the equitable interest therein under the assign¬ 
ment, as a bond fide purchase for a valuable consideration. 

* Richards v. Chambers, 10 Ves. 580, 686; Pickard v. Roberts, 3 Madd. 
R. 386; Osborn v. Morgan, 8 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 193; Macaulay v. 
Phillips, 4 Ves. 18; 1 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 6, § 2, p. 216 to 248; 
2 Ro'per on Hash, and Wife, ch. 19, ^ 2, p. 184; Id. ch. 20, $ 2, p. 222; 
Woollands v. Crowcher, 12 Ves. 174, 177; Sturgis v. Corp, 13 Ves. 
191, 192; Honnert;. Morton, 3 Russ. R. 64, 86, 87; Major v. Lansley, 
2 Russ. & Mylne, 359. See also Clancy on Married Women, B. 6, 
ch. 8, p. 344 to 340; Ante, ^ 1396, and note. 

^ This was until lately a matter of controversy, which was acutely and 
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of the husband to reduce it into possession^ which con¬ 
stitutes the sole ground (if, indeed, that is sufficient) of 
giving eifect to his assignment of an immediate and 
present equitable interest of the wife against her right 
of survivorship, in favor, of a purchaser for a valuable 
consideration.^ 

§ 1414. Thirdly. The Equity of a wife to a settle¬ 
ment will not only be enforced, in regard to her choses 
in action and equitable interests under the circum¬ 
stances above mentioned, against the husband and his 
assignees, where he or they are plaintiffs, seeking aid 
and relief in Equity; but it will also be enforced where 


severely debated ia the profession. IBut it is put finally at rest by the 
decisions in Purdew'v. Jackson, 1 Russ. R. 1, and Honner v. Morton, 
3 Russ R. C5. 

1 Ante, ^ 1402, 1410, In Honner u. Morton, ([3 Russ. 75,) Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Lyndhurst said: “ This fund was a chose in action of the wife; it 
was her reversionary chose in action. Whether the husband has the 
power of assigning his wife’s reversionary interest in a chose in action, is 
a question, which has been repeatedly agitated, and has excited consider¬ 
able interest, both at law and in Equity. At law, the choses in action of 
the wife belong to the husband, if he reduces them into possession ; if he 
does not reduce them into possession, and dies before his wife, they sur¬ 
vive to her. When the husband assigns the chose in action of his wife, 
one would suppose, on the first impression, that the assignee would not be 
in a better situation than the assignor; and that he, too, must take some 
steps to reduce the subject into possession, in order to make his title good 
against the wife surviving. But Equity considers the assignment by the 
husband as amounting to an agreement, that he will reduce the property 
into possession. It likewise considers wh^t a party agrees to do, as actu¬ 
ally done; and, therefore, where the husband has the power of reducing 
the property into possession, his assignment of the chose in action of the 
wife will be regarded as a reduction of it into possession. On the other 
hand, 1 should also infer, that, where the husband has not the power of 
reducing the chose in action into possession, his assignment does not 
transfer the property, till, by subsequent events, he comes into the situa¬ 
tion of being able to reduce the property into possession; and then his 
previous assignment will operate on his actual situation, and the property 
will be transferred. 
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she or her trustee brings a suit in Equity for the pur¬ 
pose of asserting it.i This was formerly matter of no 
inconsiderable doubt, as it was (not unnaturally) sup¬ 
posed that the jurisdiction rested solely upon the 
ground that parties seeking relief in Equity should do 
Equity; and, if they were not seeking any relief, then, 
that the Court remained passive. But the doctrine is 
now firmly established, that, whenever the wife is en¬ 
titled to this Equity for a settlement out of her equi¬ 
table interests against her husband or his assignees, she 
may assert it in a suit, as plaintiff, by bringing a bill in 
the name of her next friend.® And certainly there is 
much good sense in disallowing any distinction, founded 
upon the mere consideration, who is plaintiff on the re¬ 
cord ; for her Equity is precisely the same, whether she 
is plaintiff or whether she is defendant. If it is a sub¬ 
stantial right, it ought to be enforced in her favor when¬ 
ever it is withheld from her.® 

§ 1415. Wc have seen, that, when the husband comes 
into a Court of Equity for relief, as to any property, 
which he claims in her right, jure mariti, he will be 
obliged to submit to the terms of the Court, and make 


1 Sturgis V, ChaiApncys, 5 Mylne & Craig, 99 to 107; Hanson v. 
Keating, The Jurist, 1844, vol. 8, p. U49. See Clark v. Cook, 3 De Gex 
& Smale, B. 333; Gilchrist v. Cator, 1 De Gex & Smalc, R. 188. 

2 Ante, ^ 1404, Bosvil v. Brandor, 1 P. Will. 458, and Mr. Cox’s note 
(1); Clancy on Married Women, B. 5, ch. S, p. 471 to 475 ; 1 Roper on 
Hush, and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 1, p. 2G0 to 2G3 ; Elibank v. Montelieu, 5 Yes. 
737; Ellis v. Ellis, 1 Vincr, Suppt. 475 ; Gardner v. Walker, 1 Str. 503; 
Harrison v. Buckle, 1 Str. R. 233 ; Roberta v. Roberts, 2 Cox, K. 422; 
Tanhold v. Davenport, Tothill, R. 119; Carr v. Taylor, 10 Ves. 574; Van 
Duzer v. Van Duzer, 6 Paige, R. 366; Sturgis v. Champneys, 5 Mylne & 
Craig, 97,103, 104. 

3 See Gardner v. Walker, 1 Str. R. 503, 504; Van Duzer v. Van Du¬ 
zer, 6 Paige, R, 366. 
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a settlement or provision for her, otherwise the Court 
will not render him any assistance. If he does not 
choose to make any such settlement or provision, the 
Court will hot, ordinarily, take from him the income 
and interest of his wife’s fortune, so long as he is willing 
to live with her, and maintain her, and there is no reason 
for their living apart. The most the Court will do under 
such circumstances is, to secure the fund, allowing him 
whenever it is deemed proper, under its* order to receive 
the income and interest.^ The effect of this proceeding 
is, that the wife will have the chance of taking it by 
survivorship.® But, where the husband refuses her a 
maintenance, or deserts her, the rule, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, is different.® The like doctrine, subject to 
the like exceptions and limitations, is applied to 
assignees in bankruptcy, and to other general as¬ 
signees, claiming title under the husband.^ We have 
already seen that a voluntary post-nuptial settlement, 
made by a husband upon his wife, in consideration of 
personal property having come to her as distributee or* 
legatee, will be upheld in Equity, even against creditors, 
if it be a reasonable settlement, and such as a Court of 
Equity would have enforced, upon a bill brought for*the 
purpose, in favor of the wife.® 


^ Sleech t>. Thorington, 2 Ves. 562; Watkyns w. Watkyns, 2 Aik. 96, 
98; Bond v. Simmons, 3 Atk. 20 ; Packer v. Wyndharn, Free. Ch. 412; 
Macaulay o. Pliillips, 4 Ves. 15; Murray v. Elibank, 10 Ves. 90; John¬ 
son V. Johnson, 1 Jac. & Walk. 472 ; 1 Roper on Husband and Wife, 
ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 276, 277. 

s 1 Fonbl. Eq. B: 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, note (i); 1 Roper on Husband and 
Wife, ch. 7, § 2, p. 277, 278. 

3 Post, $ 1422 to 1424, 1426. 

^ 1 Roper on Ilusband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 277. See Corsbic v. 
Free, 1 Craig & Phillips, 64; Post, ^ 1421, 1421 a. 

5 Wickes V. Clarke, 8 Paige, R. 161; Ante, ^ 372,1377 a. 
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§ 1416. Let U8,pass, in the next place, to the consi- 
‘ deration of the circumstances under which this Equity 
to a settlement may be waived or lost. And here, it 
need scarcely be said, that, if the wife is already amply 
provided for^ under a prior settlement, the very motive 
and ground for the interference of a Court of Equity in 
her favor is removed.^ But she will not, ordinarily, be 
barred by an inadequate settlement, unless it be by an 
express contract made before marriage.^ 

§ 1417. The wife’s Equity for a settlement is gener¬ 
ally understood, to be strictly personal to her, aftd it 
does not extend to her issue, unless it has been asserted 
and perfected by her in her lifetime. If, therefore, she 
should die, entitled to any equitable interest, and leave 
a husband, and her children are unprovided for by any 
settlement, still her husband will be enabled to file a 
bill to recover the same, without making any provision 
for the children.^ In truth, the Equity of the children 
is not an Equity to which in their own right they are 
entitled. It cannot, therefore, be asserted against the 
wishes of the wife, or in opposition to her riglits. The 
Court, in making a settlement of the.wife’s property, 
always attends to the interests of the children, 'because 
it is supposed that in so doing, it is carrying into effect 
her own desires to provide for her offspring. But, if 


1 Clancy on Married Women, 13. 5, ch. 1, p. 441 ; Id. ch. 5, p. 610 to 
522 ; Martin v. Martin, 1 Comstock, 473. 

2 Ibid. 

3 1 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 1, p. S63 ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, 
ch. 2, ^ 0, note (k ); Clancy on Married Women, B. 6, ch. 7, p. 532 to 
536 ; Scriven o. Tapley, Ambler, R. .509; S. C. 2 Eden, R. 337; Macau¬ 
lay V. Phillips, 4 Ves. 18 ; Lloyd v. Williams, 1 !Madd, R. 4fi7; Johnson 
V. Johnson, 1 Jac. & Walk. 479 ; Harper v. llavcnhill, 1 Tamlyn, R. 144; 
Murray v. Elibank, 10 Ves. 84, 88, 89; S. C. 13 Ves. I, 8. 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. ii. 76 
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sbe dissents, the Court withholds all rights from the child- 
refi.* But the right of the children to the henefit of a 
settlement, attaqhes upon the wife’s filing a bill for that 
purpose; and if she should die, pending the proceed¬ 
ings, without waiving the right to a settlement, the 
children may, by a supplemental bill, enforce their 
claim.^ 

^ Hodgons V, Hoil^cns, 11 Bligh, R. lOi to 1*06. On this occasion, 
Lord Cotteniiain said: “ The Equity of the children is not an Equity to 
which they are in their own right entitled. In making the settlement of 
the wife’s property, tlie interests of the children are always attended to, 
because it must be supposed to be the object, and it is the duty of the 
Court, in carrying that object into eiTect, to provide for those whom the 
mother of the children would be anxious to provide for; but, as between 
the mother and the children, 1 know of no authority for saying that the 
Court has jurisdiction to take from the mother that which the Court has 
given to the mother, as against the right of the husband, for the purpose 
of ci 'ating a benefit to the children. That the children have no Equity of 
their owi; that it is only the Equity that they obtain through the means 
of the consent of the mother is sufliciently clear, when I call to your 
lordship’s recollection the fact that, if the mother, hdving attained the age 
of twenty-one, comes into Court, and consents that the piopcity shall be 
paid over to the iuisband, that the Court will permit it to be paid over, 
without reference tethe interests of the children. But in no instance are 
the children perlnittcd to assert an independent Equity of their own; and 
in no instance has that right ever been permitted against the mother. It is 
against th6 father that the Court exercises jurisdiction, to exclude him 
from those rights which the law would otherwise give him ; and then the 
Court deals with those rights as between the mother, whose property it is, 
and as between the children of the marriage, in such a way as may be 
thought for the interests of the family. But the question is, whether the 
children have any right of their own against their mother, to deprive her 
of that income, which is given to her by a settlement, though not actually 
executed, yet in the hands of the Master at the time when the party 
thought proper to submit to the jurisdiction of the Court.” See Fennet i’. 
Taylor, 1 Sim. 169; Lloyd r. Mason, 5 Hare, 149. 

2 Rowe V. Jackson, g Dick. R. 604 ; Murray v. Elibank, 13 Vea. 1, «, 

9; Steiniiieitz v. Halihyn, 1 Glyii & Jam. 64 ; Clancy on Married Women, 
B. 5, eh. 6-, p, 527 to 529; Id. eh. 8, p. 527 to 544 ; Groves v. Perkins 
6 Sim. R. 676,684 ; Groves v. Clarke, 1 Keen, R. 138,139; In re Walker, 

1 Lloyd & Gobld, R. 324, 325 ; De La Garde v. Lempriere, 0 Beavan, R. 
344. 
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§ 1418. It is competent, howeyer, for the wife at any 
time pending the proceedings, and before a settlement 
under the decree is completed, or at least before propo¬ 
sals are made under, that decree, by her consent, given 
in open Court or under a commission, to waive a settle-' 
ment, and to agree that the equitable fund shall be 
wholly and absolutely paid over to her husband.’ In 
such an event, both she and her children will be de¬ 
prived of all right whatsoever in and over the fund,* 
But a female ward of the Court of Chancery, who has 
been married without its authority, and in contempt of 
it, will not be allowed by the Court to dispense with a 
settlement out of her property.® On the contrary, the 


^ There arc many cases in this point. But it was directly recognized 
by Lord Chancellor Cuttenham, in Hodgens v. Hodgens, 11 Bligh, R. 103 
to 105, in the House of Lords. As.to the mode of her examination, when 
she does not appear in open court, but it is under a commission, see Minet 
i\ Hyde, 2 Bro. Ch. 11. 603, and Mr. Bell’s note ; Boutdillnn v. Adair, 
3 Bro; Ch. R. 237; Campbell v. French, 3 Ves. 321 ; Clancy on Married 
Women, B. 5, ch. 8, p. 530 to 542. In re Walker, 1 Lloyd &, Goold, R. 
321, 325 ; De La Garde v. Lempriere, 6 Boavan, R. 344. 

2 Murray v.Kiibaiik, 10 Ves. 88, 00 ; IS. C. 13 Ves. I, 5, 6, 8 ; Macau¬ 
lay V. Phillips, 4 Ves. 18, 10; Fenner v. Taylor, 1 Sim. R, 169; S. C. 2 
Russ. & Mylnc, 190; Lloyd Williams, 1 MadJ..R. 450, 466; Carter v. 
Taggart, 9 Kng. Law & Eq. R. 167; I Roper on Husband and Wife, 
ch. 7, ^ 1, p. 264 to 266; Hodgens v, Hodgens, 11 Bligh,. R. 103 to 105. 
But SCO Claney on Married Women, B. 5, ch. 6, p. 524 to 527; Id. 531, 
where the author is of opinion that the wife, after pruposa1%for a settle¬ 
ment, made by the husband, under a decretal order, cannot waive a settle¬ 
ment, so as to take away the rights of her children, though she may 
before. See also Ex parte Gardner, 2 Ves. 672, and Mr. Belt’s note, and 
his Suppl. p. 438. 

3 2 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 1, p. 267, 268 ; Clancy on 
Married Women, B. 5, ch. 0, p. 525 ; Id. ch 11, p. 679, 580. Upon ilvis 
point. Lord Gottenhpi, in Hudgens v. Hodgens, 11 Bligh, K. 103, said 
“ In cases, either where the husband has hceu guilty of contempt in mar¬ 
rying a ward, or where.he has not been guilty of such contempt, if a Court 
of Equity has jurisdiction over the property of the"ward, it undoubtedly, 
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Court will insist upon such a settlement being mado by 
the husband, notwithstanding her consent to the con¬ 
trary. And the Court will often, by way of punishment, 
in gross cases, do what it is not accustomed to do on 
common occasions, require a settlement of the whole of 
the wife’s property to be made on her and her children.^ 
• § 1419. The Equity of the wife to a settlement, may 
not only bo waived by her, but it may also be lost or 
suspended by her own misconduct. Thus, if the wife 
should be living in adultery, apart from her husband, a 
Court of Equity will not interfere, upon her own appli¬ 
cation to direct a settlement out of her choses in 
action, or other equitable interests; ® for, by such miscon¬ 
duct, she has rendered herself unworthy of the protec¬ 
tion and favor of the Court.® On the other hand, a 


in making settlements, constantly and almost uniformly, T may say, pro¬ 
vides Tor the interest of the children. Tlie case we have now to consider 
is, where the husband has been cuilty of a gross contempt, and where the 
settlement to he made and the objects to be provided for by that settlement 
are to be considered with reference to iho situation in which he, the hus¬ 
band, stands as respects himself and the property of the ward, with regard 
to whom he has been guilty of an offence, by marrying without the consent 
of the Court.” 

Ibid. Like v. Beresford, 3 Ves. 506 ; Stackpole v. Beaumont, 3 Vcs. 
89, 98 ; Ball v. Coiitts, 1 Ves. & Beam. 303 ; Clancy on Married Women, 
B. ch. 1, p. 450 to 454. 

2 But see Greedy v. Lavender, 14 Jurist, 608, 13 Beavan, 69. 

3 1 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 7, ^ I, p. 275; Carr v. Eslabrookei 
4 Ves. 116; Ball ». Montgomery, 2 Ves. jr. 197, I!J9; Martin v. Martin, 
1 Comstock, 473; Sidney v. Sidney, 3 P. Will. 269. But if the wife be a 
ward ,of the Court of (yhancery, and married without .its consent, there, 
although she is living in adultery, the ('onrt will insist on a settlement for 
a contempt of its authority. Ball v. ('outls, 1 Ves. & Beam. 3U2, 304 ; 
I Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 276; Clancy on Mariied 
Women, B. 5, ch. 11, p. 586 to 588. And in case of a jointure, nr articles 
for a jointure before marriage, the right to the settlement is not forfeited 
by the adultery of the wife. Sidney v. Sidney, 3 F. Will. 269. 
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Court of Equity will not, in such a case, upon the ap¬ 
plication jof the husband, decree such equitable pro¬ 
perty of the wife to be paid over to him; for Ke is at 
Ao charge for her maintenance; and it is only in re¬ 
spect to his duty to maintain her, that the law gives 
him her fortune.^ • ^ 

§ 1419 a. Where, indeed, the wife has entitled her¬ 
self to a settlement, and it has been decreed by a Court 
of Equity, there, the Court will not withhold or vary 
her right in consequence of any misconduct on her 
part, even although the decree has- not been carried in¬ 
to execution. Nor will the Court in such a case, at the 
instance of the husband who has misconducted him¬ 
self, entertain a suit for a settlement against the wife 
or her children, and thereby relieve him from his ordi¬ 
nary duty of maintaining them.® 

§ 1420. But we must be careful, to distinguish be¬ 
tween an application made for a settlement on the wife, 
which is addressed to the Equity of the Court, and 
\vhich is administered by -it, stid sponte, upon the merits 
of tho parties, and is not founded in any antecedent 
vested rights, and other applications, where the parties 
stand upon their own positive v.ested rights under a 
settlement, or under a valid contract for a settlement, 
made before marriage. In the latter cases. Courts of 
Equity cannot refuse to protect or support those vested 
rights, on account of any misconduct in the 'wife; and 
it will be no answer to a suit, brought by her for a 
settlement in such cases, that she has been guilty of 
adultery.® 

1 Ibid. 

° llodgens v. Hodgens, 11 Bligh, R. 63, p. 104 to 110. 

3 1 Funbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 3, ^ 6, note (k) ; Clancy on Married Women, 
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■ § 1421. Let us, in the next place, consider, under 
what circumstances Courts of Equity will allow alimony 
to a married woman. The wife’s Equity already men- 
tioried, as it is ordinarily administered against her hus¬ 
band, or against his particular assignee, for a valuable 
consideration, is by decreeing a settlement, which se¬ 
cures to her a provision for her maintenance, commenc¬ 
ing from the death of her husband.^ When the same 
Equity is administered upon a general assignment of his 
property in bankruptcy, or otherwise, the settlement 
secures a present and'immediate provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the wife ; because the general assignment of 
his property renders him incapable of giving her a suitable 
support.^ In each case, the Equity is administered out 
of the equitable funds, which are brought under the con¬ 
trol of the Court, and are subject to its order. The ob¬ 
ject 0 ^ the Court, in each case, is, to secure to her a 
maintenance out of such equitable funds, whenever she 
stands in need of it. 

§ 1421 a. So, if it is apparent from the state of the 
case, that the husband must remain in future without 
funds to maintain his wife, and there is an equitable 
fund belonging to her, within the reach of a Court of 
Equity, it will decree the income of the whole fund, to 
bo applied, primarily, to the maintenance of the wife dur- 


B. 5, ch, II, p. 588; Sidney v. Sidney, 3 P. Will. SfiO, 27fi, and Mr. 
Cox’s note, (2.) In re Walker, 1 Lloyd and Gindd, R. 326,327. ’ [But it 
seems that a covenant before, marriage, that in case of any separation 
taking place between ilie husband and wife, the husband shall make a cer¬ 
tain provision for his wife, is void; as it may be an inducement to the wife 
to be guilty of the worse conduct. Cocksedge v. Cocksedge, 14 Simons, 
R. 244.] 

1 Clancy on Married Women, B. 5, ch. 9, p. 549. 

2 Ibid. 
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ing her lifetime, and, after her deathj the principal to he 
divided among her children. Thus, if the husband has 
become insolvent, and has taken advantage of an Insol¬ 
vent Act, which discharges his person, but not his future 
effects, there, a Court of Equity will secure the whole 
fund, in the manner above mentioned, for the benefit of 
.the wife and children; for it is apparent, that there is 
no certainty, that he can ever have any means of sup¬ 
porting his wife and children. In this respect, the case 
differs rom that of a discharge under the Bankrupt 
Laws; for, in the latter case, the future effects of the 
bankrupt are bot liable*to his creditors. It is upon this 
difference, that Courts of Equity will not give the whole 
fund to the wife and children in cases of bankruptcy,^ 
as they will in cases of insolvency 

§ 1422. But it is obvious, that cases may arise call¬ 
ing for relief in favor of the wife, under very different 
circumstances from those above stated. Thus, a woman 
may be totally abandoned and deserted by her hus¬ 
band ; or she may be driven from his home, and com¬ 
pelled by his ill-treatment and cruelty, to seek an 
asylum elsewhere. The question, therefore, may arise, 


1 Sfie Vaughan v. Buck, 1 Simons, N. S., 284, 3 Eng. Law & Eq. 
K. 135. 

2 Sco Brett V. Green well, 3 Yoiinge & Coll. 230 to 232 ; Beresford v. 
Hobson, 1 Madd. R. 302 ; Scott' v, Spashett, 9 Eng. Law & Eq. 11. 265. 
[This was done in Gardner v. Marsliall, 14 Simons-, R. 575, altlionoh the 
husband was a bankrupt.] In Foden v. Finney, 4 Rusa. 11. 428, the 
whole fund in the Cnnrt being lese than X’200, (which is the lowest sum • 
for which the Court gives the wife the benefit of her equity.) the Court 
ordered the whole to be paid over to the husband, notwithstanding he had 
deserted her and left her without support for ten years. This case seems 
difficult to be maintained on principle. [In Cutler’s Trust, in re, 15 
(English) Jurist, 911; 6 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 97, the Master of the 
Rolls (Sir John Rumilly,) disapproved of this case.] 
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whether, unSer such circumstances, Courts of Equity 
have a general authority to decree alimony to the wife, 
when she is left without any other adequate means of 
maintenance. To this question, propounded in its ge¬ 
neral form, it can scarcely be said, that according to the 
result of the authorities, an answer in the affirmative 
can be given in positive terms. Although it is clearly^ 
the duty of the husband to provide a suitable, mainte¬ 
nance for his wife, if it is within his power; yet accord¬ 
ing to the course of the English authorities, it seems 
not to be an obligation or duty, of which Courts . of 
Equity will decree the specific pe»ibrinance, by directing 
in such a case a separate maintenance. ^ The proper 
remedy is by an action in a Court of Common Law, to 
be brought against the husband by any person who 
shall, under such circumstances, supply the wife with 
necessaries according to her 'rank and condition; for, 
by compelling the wife thus to leave him, the husband 
sends her abroad with a general credit for her mainte- 
nance.2 Or, if this reliance should be precarious, the 
wife may make an application to the proper Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court for a decree a memd el t/mv, or for a restitu¬ 
tion of conjugal rights; and, as incident thereto (but 
not, as it seems, as an exercise of original jurisdiction,) 
the latter Court may pronounce a decree for a suitable 
alimony.^ 

1 J3all V. Monlgoracry, 2 Vcs. 105, 196; Head v. Head, 3 Atk. S50; 
Legard v. Joliiison, 3 Ves. 35!) to 361 ; Clancy on Married Women, li. 5, 
ch. U, p. 549, 550. See also Foden v. Finney, 4 Russ. 428, and Ante, 

J1422 fl, note ; Post, ^ 1472, 1 Foiibl. Eq. Jl. 1, ch. 2, § 6, note {//). 

» Guy Pearkes, 18 Ves, 190, 197; Harris «. Morris, 4 Esp. R. 41; 
Hodges V. Hodges, 1 Esp. R. 411; Bolton v. I’rentice, 2 Str. R. 1214 ; 
Hindley v. Marquis of Westmeath, 6 B. & Cres. 200, 213. 

3 Ball V. Montgomery, 2 Ves. 195 ; Clancy on Married Women, B. 6, 
ch. 9, p, 649, 550; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2, ^6, note (n 2). 
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§ 1423. It has, indeed, been said, that, upon a writ 
of suppUcapU in Chancery, by the wife, for security of 
the peace against her husband) the Court may, as an 
incident to the exercise of that jurisdiction, decree a 
separate maintenance to her.’ But it has been also 
said, that thei’e is no modern instance of any such ex¬ 
ercise of authority.® 

§ 1423 a. In America, a broader jurisdiction in cases 
of alimony has been asserted in some of our Courts of 
Equity j and it has been held that if a husband aban¬ 
dons his wife and separates himself from her without 
any reasonable support, a Court of Equity may, in all 
cases, decree her a suitable maintenance and support 
out of his estate, upon the very ground that there is 
no adequate or sufficient remedy at law in sufch a case. 
And there is so much good sense and reason, in this 
doctrine, that it might be wished it were generally 
adopted.® 

§ 1424. But, although Courts of Equity do not as¬ 
sert any general jurisdiction to decree a suitable main¬ 
tenance for the wife out of her husband’s property, be¬ 
cause he has deserted her or ill treated hcr,^ yet, on 


1 Ball V. Montgomery, 2 Vee. 195 ; Duncan v. Duncan, 19 Ves. 394; 
Lambert o. Lambert, 2 Bro. Pari. R. 18, by Tomlins ; but counsel, arr/u- 
endo, p. 283. See, for the form of a supjdlcavit, Clancy on Married Wo¬ 
men, B. 5, cli. 1, p. 454 ; Fiiz. Nat. Brev. 238, 239 ; Gilb. Forum Roman, 
ch. 11, p. 202. In re Ann Walker, 1 Lloyd & GooKI, R. 32fi, 327. 

2 2 Roper on Husb. and Wife, ch. 22, ^ 4, p. 309, note; Id. ^ 5, p. 317 
to 320 ; Clancy on Married Women, B. 5, ch. 1, p. 453 to 455. 

3 Purcell 0 . Purcell, 4 Hen. & Munf. 597. [And see Patterson v. Pat¬ 
terson, 1 Halstcd, Ch. R. 389. A claim ftir alimony ceases on the death of 
the husband, Gaines v. Gaines, 9 B. Monroe, 245.] 

* During the time of the Commonwealth in England, there was a sua. 
pension of all Ecclesiastical tribunals, and their powers were conferred on 
the (yominissiuners of the Great Seal, who then exercised the authority to 
decree alimony, according to the doctrines of the Ecclesiastical Law. See 
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the other hand, they do not abstain altogether from 
interference in her favor.^ Whenever the wife has any 
equitable property, within the reach of the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Equity, they will lay hold of it; and, in 
the case of the desertion or ill treatment of the wife by 
the husband, as well as in the case of his inability or 
refusal to maintain her, they will decree her a suitable 
maintenance out of such equitable funds.® The general 
ground on which this jurisdiction is asserted is, that the 
law, when it gives the property of the wifp to the hus¬ 
band, imposes uponjiim the correspondent obligation of 
maintaining her; and that obligation will fasten itself 
upon such equitable property, in the nature of a lien or 
trust, which Courts of Equity, when necessary, will, in 
pursuance of their duty, enforce. If the equitable pro¬ 
perty has been fraudulently transferred into the posses¬ 
sion of the husband, or of a third person for his use, the 


Russell V. Bodvil, 1 Ch. Rep. 186; Whorewood v. Whorewood, 1 Ch. 
Cas. 330 ; Finch, Ch. 11. 153 ; 1 Ch. Rop. 333. See also Clancy on Mar¬ 
ried Women, 13. 6, cli. i), p. 550 ; 1 FonhI. Eq. 13. 1, ch. 3, ^ 6, note (n); 
Ileiid V. Head, 3 Atk. 305 ; Leg'drd v. Johnson, 3 Ves. 350, 300. 

1 FonbJ. Eq. B. I, ch. 3, ^ 0, note (/i) ; Clancy on Married Women, 
B. 6, ch. 9, p. 519 to 567 ; Head v. Head, 3 Atk. 395, 5l8. 

2 Nicolls r. Danvers, 2 Vern. 671; and Mr. Raithby’s notes; Oxenden 
V. Oxenden, 2 Vern. 493; S. C. Free, in Ch. 239 ; Williams v. Callow,. 
2 Vern. 752 ; Lambert v. Lambert, 2 Bro. Pail. R. 18, by T«Knlins; Wright 
V. Morlcy, 11 Ves.-20, 21, 23 ; Bullock v. Menzies, 4 Ves.-798, 799; 
Dnncan v. Duncan, 19 Ves. 391, 396, 397; Sleech v. Thorington, 3 Vea. 
661 ; 1 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 7, § 2, p. 276 to 287 ; Buidon v. 
Dean, 2 Ves.jr. 607 ; Atherton v, Nowell, 1 Cox, R. 229 ; Clancy on Marr. 
Women, B. 5, ch. 9, p. 549 to 567 ; Elliott v. Cordell, 5 Madd. 156; Pe¬ 
ters V. Grote, 7 Sim. R. 238; [Gilchrist v. Cator, 1 De Gex & Smale,'R. 
188; Edwards v. Ahrey, 2 Phillips, Ch. R. 37. In the latter case, the 
surplus income of the wife's separate property, after providing for her 
maintenance, w'as paid to the husband ; but the Court refused to apply any 
p.art of the principal fupd to reimburse the husband what he had actually 
paid for her past maintenance.] 
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same Equity will be enforced against it in their hands; 
and if it has passed into the possession of a horn fide 
purchaser without notice, the other property of the hus¬ 
band will be held liable as a substitute.^ 

§ 1425. Courts of Equity will also, for the like rea¬ 
sons, interfere, and decree a suitable maintenance to the 
wife, under the like circumstances, whenever there is a 
. positive agreement between the parties for the purpose, 
or whenever there has been a decree for alimony upon 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts.^ In the former 
case no more is done than in^ther cases of contract 
between parties, to enforce their mutual obligations by 
a specific performance.® In the latter case, it would 
seem to be but the ordinary equity of carrying into 
effect the decree of a competent Court against the pro¬ 
perty of a parfy, who seeks by fraud or otherwise to 
evade it.'* However, it has been recently held in Eng¬ 
land, that no Bill ought to be maintained in Equity to 


* Colmer v. Colmer, Mosel. R. 113 ; Watkyns v. Watkyns, 2 Aik. 96; 
Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 9, p, 562 to 566. 

2 1 Roper on Plusband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 278, note (a ); Angierr. 
Angier, Free, Ch. 497, 498; Post, ^ 1172; 1 Fonbl. Eq. If. 1, ch. 2, ^ 6, 
note (n). 

1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 7, ^ 6, note (n. 2) ; Angier t». Angier, Free. 
Ch. 496; Lasbrook v, Tyler, 1 Ch. R. 44; Head v. Head, 3 Atk. 547, 
548; Watkyns v. Watkyns, 2 Atk. 96; 0.venden v, O.Kenden, 2 Vern. 
493 ; S. C. Free. Ch. 239; Fletcher w. Fletcher, 2 Cox, R. '99, 102,104; 
Legard v. .Tohnson, 3 Ves. 359 to 361. [See Wilson i>. Wilson, 14 Sim. 
R. 405, reviewing the cases in which articles of separation have been de¬ 
creed to he specifically performed.] 

4 See Mildmay ^ ^lildmay, 1 Vern. 53, 64 ; Whorewood v. Whore- 
wood, 1 Cli. Cas. ^0; Fletcher v. Fletcher, 2 Cox,,R. 107 ; Colmer v. 
Colmer, Mosel. R. 121 ; 1 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 278, 
note (a) ; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, qh. 2, ^ 6, note (n 2) ; Head r. Head, 3 Atk. 
295 ; Denton v. Denton, 1 Johns. Ch. R, 364 ; Read r. Read, 1 Ch. Cas. 
115 ; Kx parte Whitmore, 1 Dick. R. 143. The question arose in Stones 
V. Cooke, 7 Sim. R. 22, whether a bill is maintainable in Equity by the 
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enforce any decree for alimony in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, after the death of the wife. The reason is sug¬ 
gested to be, that alimony is the proper and exclusive 
subject for discussion in the Ecclesiastical Court, whose 
province it is to determine what ought to be the amount, 
for how long it is to bo granted, and what operates to 
discharge it.* 

§ 1426. This equity of a wife to a maintenance, out 
of her own equitable estate, is generally confined to 


executors of the wife against her husband, fur an account and arrears of 
alimony decreed by an Ecclesiastical Court, which remained unpaid at the 
lime of her death. The [mint was left undecided by the Vice-Chaneellor. 
It was sug:Testcd that the Ectlesiaslical Court might enforce the payment 
in such a case; and, if so, that would show that the Courts of Equity 
need r. It interfere. But this was ihouglit by the Court doubtful, and 
tlier''fure the bill was retained for a bearing. But the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord I.Midhurst) reversed the decree, and dismissed the bill. Stones r. 
('ooke, 8 Sim. 11. .I-JI, note. In Earl Digby Howard, (4 Sim. It. 588,) 
it was held by the Vice-Chancellor, where the Duchess of Norfolk was 
entitled to pin-money, and became luqaiic and remained so until her death, 
a.nd the Duke received all tl'.e rents and niaiutaincd her during her life, 
that the Duke was liable in Equity for all the arrears, as she was incapable 
of consent. But this decision was reversed in the House of Lords. How¬ 
ard V. Digby, 8 Bligli, R. Is. S,; S. C. 5 Sim.II. 330; Ante, § 1375 
a, ISOfi! 

1 Stones i\ Cooke, 9 Sim. -ISI, note. On this occasion. Lord Lyndhurst 
is reported to have said : “ Alimony is the proper and exclusive subject for 
discussion in tlie Ecclesiastical Court. It is the province of that (h>urt to 
determine what ought to be its amount, for how hmg it is to be granted, 
and what operates to discharge it. There is no instance in modern limes 
of such a bill as the present being filed. During the llebellion, bills w’cre 
filed for alimony; but they w’<;re filed in consequence of the abolition of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. The decisions during that period do not apply, 
as they proceed upon the peculiar state of circumstances then existing. 
Other cases, whore in iinl<-n:vnee has been allowed to the wife, were cited, 
but neither do they apply, as they were eases arising out of the fraudulent 
conduct of the husband, or they were ea.ses of trust. The simple ques¬ 
tion U, whether, where-the alimony has been suflTured to run in arrear, a 
biHr^iaii be maintained by the executors of a wife against the husband. It * 
was said, that, in analogy to the cases in which this Court grants the writ 
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cases of the nature above mentioned, that is to say, 
where the husband abandons or deserts her j or where 
he refuses to maintain her; or where, by reason of his 
insolvency, he is incapable of affording a suitable main¬ 
tenance for her. Unless some one of’ these ingredients 
exists, Courts of Equity will decline to interfere. If, 
therefore, the separation of the wife from her husband 
is voluntary on her part, and is caused by no cruelty or 
ill treatment; or if he is bona fide ready and willing 
and able to maintain her, and she, without good cause, 
chooses to remain separate from him; or if she already 
has a competent maintenance j i in all such cases; Courts 
of Equity will afford her no aid whatever in accom¬ 
plishing a purpose, which is deemed subversive of the 
true policy of the matrimonial law, and destructive of 
the best interests of society.® A forliori, where the 


of ne exeat regno, and on principle, the bill might, be sustained ; but it is 
impossible to look into those cases without seeing how very reluctantly 
the Court has acted in giving relief. See Shaftoc v. Shaftoe, and Dawson 
V. Dawson. Then it was said, that the party will bo without remedy, 
because executors cannot maintain a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Tliat argument operates, I think, ihe other way, for executors may main¬ 
tain suits in the Ecclesiastical Court, but not for arrears of alimony. It 
should seem, therefore, that the claim must cease with the death of the 
wife. That is probably the piinciple; but it does not follow, that, there¬ 
fore, this (k)urt has jurisdiction. There is no instance of such a bill as the 
present being filed against the husband by the executors of the wife; and 
I should be very averse to establish such a precedent. The authorities do 
not warrant it. **rhe cases in which the Court has granted the writ of ne 
exeat regno do not warrant it, nor from the circumstance of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Court not interfering, can 1 found any jurisdiction in this Court.” See 
also Vandcrgucht v. De Blaquiere, 8 Sim. R. 315, 323 ; Post, ^ 1473. 

1 Holmes t'. Holmes, 4 Barbour, 205. 

2 Clancy on Marr. Women, B. 5, ch. 9, p. .560, 561; Id. ch. 10, p. 572, 
573; 2 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 22, ^ 5, p. 313 to 322; 1 Roper 
on Husband and Wife, ch. 7, ^ 2, p. 281 to 283 ; Duncan r. Duncan, 19 
Ves. 394 ; S. C. Cooper, Eq. R. 224; Bullock v. Menzics, 4 Ves. 798 ; 
Macaulay v. Philips, 4 Ves. 19, 20; Watkyns v. Watkyns, 2 Aik. 97. 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. II. 77 
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wife has eloped, and is living in a state of adultery, 
they will withhold all countenance to such grossly im¬ 
moral conduct; and they will leave the wife to bear, 
as she may, the ordinary results of her own infamous 
abandonment of duty.' 

§ 1427. So earnest, indeed, are Courts of Equity 
to promote the reconciliation of parties living in a 
state of separation, that they will, on no occasion what¬ 
ever, enforce articles of separation by decreeing a con¬ 
tinuance of the separation.^ It has, indeed, been often 
questioned, whether deeds of separation between hus¬ 
band a’nd wife, through the intervention of trustees, 
ought not to bo held utterly void to all intents and 
purposes, as agiiinst tnc policy of the law, not Only 
in their direct provisions for the separation, but also in 
respect to all collateral and accessorial provisions, such 
as a Stipulation for a separate maintenance.® But the 


i Watkyns v. Watkyns,2 Atk. 9(); Rail v. Mongomery, 2 Vcs.jr. 1!)I, 
198, 199 ; Carr v. Eslabrooke, 4 Yes. 1 l(i; Clancy oti Marr. Women, )J. 
5, ch. 10, p. 568, 569. 

3 Wilkes V. Wilkes, 2 Dick. R. 791; Worrall i’. Jacob, 3 Meriv. 267 ; 
Westmeath v. Westmeath, Jac. R. 126; S. C. 1 Dow, 11. 519, (N. S.) ; 
St. John V. St. John, 11 Ves. 520 ; The People v. Merccin, 8 Paige, 11. 
47, 57; Frampton v. Frampton, 4 Beavan, 287, 293. 

^ See Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 356; S. C. 1 Dow 
& Clarke, 11.519; Wilson w. Wilson, 1 House of Lords’ Cases, 638 ; 
Evans u. Evans, 1 Ilagg. Consist. E. 36. On this occasion, Lord Slowell 
said: “ The law has said, tlial married persons shall not be Icf/alli/ sepa¬ 
rated upon the mere disinelination of one or both to cobaliit together. The 
disinclination must be founded upon reasons which the law approves; and 
it is my duty to see whether those reasons exist in the present case. To 
vindicate the policy of tlm law is no necessary part of the ofiicc of a judge, 
but if it were, it would not bo diHicult to show, that the law, in this 
respect, has acted with its usual wisdom and humanity, with that true 
wisdom and that real humanity that regards the general interests of man¬ 
kind. For though, in particular cases, the repugnance of tlie law to dis¬ 
solve the obligations of matrimonial cohabitation, may operate with great 
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authorities on this subject have, perhaps, gone too far 
to enable Courts of Equity to adopt this broad princi¬ 
ple, even if it were as unquestionable and salutary in 
morals and policy, as it has been thought to be.‘ 

§ 1428. The principal distinctions on this subject, 
as they are now established, seem to be as follows. In 
the first place, a deed of separation does not relieve the 


severity upon individuals; yet it must be carefully remembered that the 
general happiness of the married life is secured by its indissolubility. 
When people uAderstand that they must live together, except for a very 
few reasons, known to the law, they learn to soften, by mutual accomoda- 
'lion, that yoke which they know they cannot shake olT; they become good 
husbands and good wives, from the necessity of remaining husbands and 
wives ; for necessity is a powerful master in teaching the duties which it 
imposes. If it were once understood that, upon mutual disgust, married 
persona might be legally separated, many couples Avho now pass through 
the world with mutual comfort, with attcniion to tlieir common offspring 
and to the moral order of civil society, might have been, at this moment 
living in a state of mutual unkindness, — in a state of estrangement from 
their common offspring, — and in a state of the most licentious and unre¬ 
served immorality. In this case, as in many others, the liappincss of some 
individuals must be sacrificed to the greater and more general good.” 

1 St. John V. St. John, 11 Vcs. 5‘29; Westmeath i\ Westmeath, Jacob, 
li. 131 to 143 ; Newl. on Contr. ch. 6, p. 115 to 121 ; Worrall v. Jacob, 
3 Meriv. 267 ; Id. 259, note (.g). Sec 2 Roper on liusb. and Wife, ch. 22, 
^ 1, p. 270, nolo (h) ; Clancy on M.arricd Women, 13. 4, ch. 4, p. 397 to 
421 ; Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligh, R. (N. S ) 339, 3.54 ; Ilntton r. 
Duey, 3 Barr, 100; Joddrcll f. Joddrcll, 9 Bcavan, R. 46. —Mr. Roper, 
in his learned note, (2 Roper on Husband and Wife, ch. 22, § 1, p. 270 to 
277,) has summed up the general reasoning on each side of this point with 
great ability and clearness. 1 have drawn the distinctions in the text prin¬ 
cipally from his labors and those of Mr. Clancy. Clancy on Married Wo¬ 
men, B. 4, ch. 4, p. 397 to 421. Sec also Westmeath v. Salisbury, 
5 Bligh, R. (N, S.) 339, where this subject is elaborately discussed. Lord 
Eldon, in delivering his opinion in this case, expressed his disapprobation 
of the doctrine in the following terms (p. 398, 399): “ According to the 
law of this country, marriage is an indissoluble contract. It can only be 
dissolved a rinculo malrimonii by the legislature; and iliat contract, once 
entered into, imposes upon the husband and wife, both with respect to them¬ 
selves and with respect to their offspring, most important and most sacred 
duties; so important and so sacred that it docs seem a little astonishing 
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wife from any of the ordinary disabilities of coverture.* 
In the next place, a deed of separation, entered into by 
the husband and wife alone, without the intervention 
of trustees, is utterly void.® In the next place, a deed 
for an immediate separation, with the intervention of 
trustees,, will not be enforced so far as it regards any 
covenant for separation; but only so fir as maintenance 
is covenanted for by the husband, and the trustees 
covenant to exonerate him from any debts contracted 
therefor.^ In the next place, if a deed of separation 


that it ever should have happened that it should be thought that they 
could, by a mutual agreement between themselves, destroy all the duties 
they owed to each other, and all the duties they owed to their olTspring. I 
do not go through what I.as been staled in a great variety of cases upon 
the subject, nor do I refer to them for any other purpose than that of 
stating that which I think can admit of no contradiction, that it is impossible 
for any person to read the judgments I have had the honor to pronounce 
upon the siihjeci, without seeing that I never could originally have been 
a party to any such doctrine. lJut, when decision followed decision ; when 
men, whose professional knowledge, whose talents and whose abilities I 
was bound not only to respect but to revere, had so often, in Courl.sof Law, 
stated iloctrincs to which I could not agree, it seemed to me a most impro¬ 
per thing that I should take upon myself to say that those* doctrines were 
wrong, wilhoiit putting flic mailer into the most solemn course of iiKpiiry ; 
and I believe it will he found, if your Lordships look at the judgments to 
which I am referring, that I was always exceedingly anxious that a case 
of this important nature should be brought before the House of Jjords.” 
See also The People v. Merccin, 8 Paige, K. 47, 67; S. 'C. .‘5 Hill, II. 399. 

t Marshall v. Hutton, 8 T. R. 54.'3. 

- Lcgard v. Johnson, 3 Vcs. 352j 359, 361; Westmeath v. Salisbury, 
5 Rligh, (N. S.) 375; Carter r. Carter, 14 Sinedes &, Marshall, 59. 

3 Legard v. Johnson, 3 Vos. 359, 360 ; 3 Roper on Hush, and Wife, ch. 
22,^ 2, p. 270, and note ; Id. 3S7 ; Westmeath i>. Westmeath, Jacob, R. 
126; Worrall v. Jacob, 3 Meriv. 267; .Tee v. Thurlow, 2 11. & Cressvv. 
547; Elworlhy v. Bird, 2 Sirn. & Stu. 372; Rodney v. Chambers, 2 East, 
R. 283 ; Westmeath (.*. S.alisbury, 5 llligh, R. (N. S.) 339, 375. A cove- 
timttnt on the part of the trustees to indemnify the husband against the main- 
^naiice of iho wife, will be a legal foundation for a covenant on his part 
to furnish a specific maintenance fur her, when there is a general trust deed 
bfitween the parties. Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 375; 
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contains a covenant, purporting to preclude the parties 
from any future suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights, the covenant will be utterly void.* In the next 
place, a deed, containing a covenant with trustees for a 
future separation of the husband and wife, and for her 
maintenance consequent thereon, will bo utterly void.^ 
In the next place, even in case of a deed for an imme¬ 
diate separation, if the parlies come together again, 
there is an end to it, with respect to any future, as well 
as to the past separation.** 


Id. 356. The subject of the legality of deeds of separation between hus¬ 
band and wife was much discussed in the very recent case of Jones v. 
Waite, 5 Bing. New Cas. 311, in the Exchequer Clhamber, where it was 
held, by three Judges against two, that a deed of separation having been 
drawn up between husband and wife, a promise by a third person to pay 
certain debts and expenses, for which the husband was solely liable, if Ik; 
could execute the deed of separation, was held to be a valid promise. 
Lords Abinger and Denman being against the decision, and Pat»erson, Al- 
derson, and Littledale, Justices, being in hivor of it. Lord Denman, on 
this occasion, said : “If I could venture to lay down any principle, which 
alone seems safely deduciblc for all these cases, (wliich he cited,) it is this ; 
That, when a husband has, hy his deed, acknowledged his wife to have a 
just cause of separation from him, and iias covenanted with her natural 
friends to allow her a maintenance during separation, on being relieved 
from liability for her debts, he shall not be allowed to impeach the validity 
of that covenant.” The whole case deserves deliberate examination, and 
it was argued with great ability and learning. See also Jlindley v. The 
Marquis of Westmeath, 0 Barn. & Cressw'. aOO. 

1 Ibid. 

2 Durant v. Tilley, 7 Price, R. 577; llindley i*. Westnieath, 6 B. & 
Cresw. 200 ; Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 339, 367, 373, 
.375, 393, 395, 396, 400, 415 to 417 ; St. John r. St. John, 11 Ves. 520. 

3 Fletcher o. Fletcher, 2 Cox, 11. 99; 3 Bro. Cli. 11. 619 ; Bateman v. 
Countess of Ross, 1 Dow. R. 235 ; Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligli R. 
(N. S.) 375, 395 ; St. John v. St. John, 11 Ves. 537 ; 2 Roper on Hus¬ 
band and Wife, ch. 22, ^ 1, p. 273, note; Id. ^ 5, p 316 ; Clancy on 
Married Women, B. 4, ch. 4, p. 405, 413 to 417; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch.2, 
§ C, note (ft 2). — Whether a covenant for a separate maintenance would 
now be enforced against the husband, in case of an immediate separation, 
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‘ [§ 1428 a. A Court of Equity, however, has no con¬ 
trol over husband and wife, except with reference to 
property; unless there is sufficient cause for separation 
or divorce. Chancery cannot compel cohabitation, or 
a restoration of conjugal rights,^ This mu|<; he left 
entirely to the Ecclesiastical Court.^ Courts of Com¬ 
mon Law have no power to award a writ of Imleas m'- 
piis on behalf of a husband against his wife who has 
voluntarily separated from him.^] 

§ 1429. Such are some of the more important in¬ 
stances of the exercise of jurisdiction by Courts of 
Equity in regard to married women, for their protection, 
support, and relief; in some of which they are merely 
auxiliary to the Common Law; and, in others, again, 
they proceed upon principles wholly independent, if 
not in contravention of that system^ Upon a just sur¬ 
vey of the doctrines of Courts of Equity upon this 
subject, it is difficult to resist the impression, that their 
interposition is founded in wisdom, in sound morals, and 
in a delicate adaptation to the exigencies of a polished 
and advancing state of society. And here, as well as 
in the exercise of the jurisdiction in regard to infants 
and lunatics, we cannot fail to observe the parental 


after theiiusband was willing to receive liia wife again, and cohabit with 
her, and there was no reason to suppose it to be otherwise than a honO. fide 
effort at reconciliation, is perhaps questionable. See, on this point, the 
authorities collected and commented on by Mr. Clancy.^ (Clancy on Marr. 
Women, B. 4, cli. 4, p. 405 to 4C0.) Mr. Clancy thinks, that, where the 
separation is intended to be temporary, it would not be enforced; where 
it is intended to be permanent, it would. See also 2 Roper on Husband 
and Wife, ch. 28, § 5, p. .113 to 316 ; Id. 320 to 322. But sec the judg¬ 
ment in Westmeath v. Salisbury, 5 Bligb. R. (N. S.) 339 to 481. 

* Cruger w. Douglass, 4 Edw. Cb. R. 433. 

^ Sec Connelly v. Connelly, 2 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 570. 

3 Sandilands, cx parte, 12 Eng. Law & Eq. R. 463. 
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solicitude with which Courts of Equity administer to 
the wants, and guard the interests, and succor .the weak¬ 
ness of those who are left without any other protectors, 
in a manner which the Common Law was too rigid tp 
consider,, or too indifferent to provide for. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SET-OFF. 

§ 1430. It remains for us to take notice of a few 
other matters, over which Courts of Equity exercise a 
jurisdiction, either in its own nature exclusive, or, at 
%ast, exclusive for particular objects, and under par¬ 
ticular circumstances. Upon these, however, our com¬ 
mentaries will necessarily be brief, as they either are 
not of very frequent occurrence, or they are, in a great 
measure, embraced under the heads which have been 
already discussed. 

§ 1431. And, in the first place, let us consider the 
subject of SET-OFF, as an original source of Equity Juris¬ 
diction.^ It is not easy to ascertain the true nature 
and extent of this jurisdiction, since it has been mate¬ 
rially afiected in its practical application in England, 
by the Statutes of 2 Geo. II., ch. 22, and 8 Geo. II., 
ch. 24, in regard to set off at law, in cases of mutual 
unconnected debts and by the'more enlarged opera¬ 
tion of the bankrupt laws, in regard to set-off, both at 
law and in Equity, in cases of mutual debts and mu¬ 
tual credits.® 

§ 1432. It was said, by a late learned Chancellor, 


1 Set-ofF was formerly called Stoppage. See Downam v. Matthews, 
l*rcc. Ch. 583; Jeffs v. Wood, 2 P. Will. 188, 18U. 

3 See Bac. Abr. by Guillim, Title Sel-ojf, A, B, C. 

3 See Stat. 4 & 5 Ann, ch. 17; H Geo. 1. ch. 11; 5 Geo. II. ch. 30; 
46 Geo. III. ch. 135; 6 Geo. IV. ch. 1C; Babbington on Set-off, ch. 5, 
p. 116, Ac. 
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that before the statutes of set-off at law, and the sta¬ 
tutes of mutual debts and credits in bankruptcy, “ this 
Court (that is, the Court of Chancery as a Court of 
Equity) was in possession of it, (i. e. the doctrine of 
set-off,) as grounded upon principles of Equity, long 
before the law interfered. It is true, where the Court 
does not find a natural Equity, going beyond the sta¬ 
tute^ (of set-off,) the construction is the same in Equity 
as at law. But that does not affect the general doc¬ 
trine upon natural Equity. So, as to mutual debts and 
credits. Courts of Equity must make the same construc¬ 
tion as the law. But, both in law and in Equity, that 
statute, enabling a party to prove the balance of the 
account, upon mutual credit, have gone much further 
than the party could have gone before, cither in Jaw 
or in Equity, as to set-off.” ^ This is not a very instruc¬ 
tive account of the doctrine; for it leaves in utter 
obscurity, what were the particular cases in which 
Courts of Equity did interpose upon principles of na¬ 
tural Equity.2 

§ 1433. Lord ^ansfield has expressed his views of 
the subject of set-off in Equity in the following lan¬ 
guage. ‘^Natural Equity says, that cross demands 
should compensate each other, by deducting the less 
sum from the greater; and that the difference is the 
only sum which can bo justly due. But positive law, 
for the sake of the forms of proceeding and conveni¬ 
ence of trial, has said, that each must sue and recover 


1 Lord Eldon in Ex parte Stephens, 11 Ves. 37; Greene i\ Darling, 5 
Mason, K. 207, 208 ; Ex parte Blagden, 19 Ves. 467. 

2 The general principles of the English Law, as to set-ofF, are well sum- 
nied up in Mr. Evan’s edition of Pothier on Obligations, Vol. 2, p. 112, 
No. 13. 
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separately, in separate actions. It may give light to 
this case, and the authorities cited, if I trace the law 
relative to the doing complete justice in the same suit, 
or turning the defendant round to another suit, which, 
under various circumstances, may be of no avail. Where 
the nature of the employment, transaction, or dealings, 
necessarily constitutes an account, consisting of receipts 
and payments, debts and credits, it is certain, that only 
the balance can' be the debt; and, by the proper forms 
of proceeding in Courts of Law or Equity, the balance 
only can bo recovered. After a judgment, or decree 
“ to account,” both parties are equally actors. Where 
there were mutual debts unconnected, the law said, they 
should not be set off; but each must sue. And Courts of 
Equity followed the same rule, because it was the law; 
for, had they done otherwise, they would have stopped 
the course of law in all cases where there was a mu¬ 
tual demand. The natural sense of mankind w^as first 
shocked at this in the case of bankrupts; and it was 
provided for, by 4 Ann, ch.' 17, § 11, and 5 Cco. IL, 
ch. 30, § 28. This clause must have, everywheio, the 
same construction and effect; whether the question 
arises upon a summary petition, or a formal bill, or an 
action at law. There can be but one right construc¬ 
tion; and, therefore, if Courts differ, one must be wrong. 
Where there was no bankruptcy, the injustice of not 
setting off (especially after the death of cither party) 
was so glaring, that Parliament interposed by 2 Geo. 
II., ch. 22, and 8 Geo. IT., ch. 24, § 5. But the pro¬ 
vision does not go to. goods, or other specific things 
wrongfully detained. And, therefore, neither Courts of 
Law nor Equity can make the plaintiff, who sues for 
such goods, pay first what is due to the defendant; 
except so fiir as the goods can be construed a pledge; 
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and then the right of the plaintiff is only to re¬ 
deem.” ^ 

§ 1434. If this be a true account of the matter, then 
it would seem, that Courts of Equity did not, antece¬ 
dently to the statutes of set-off, exercise any jurisdiction 
as to set-off, unless some peculiar Equity intervened, 
independently of the mere fact of mutual, unconnected 
accounts. As to connected accounts of debt and credit, 
it is certain, that both at law and in Equity, and with¬ 
out any reference to the statutes, or the tribunal in 
which the cause was depending, the same general prin¬ 
ciple prevailed, that the balance of the accounts only 
was recoverable; which was, therefore, a virtual adjust¬ 
ment and set-off between the parties.^ But there is 
some reason to doubt, whether Lord Mansfield’s state¬ 
ment of the jurisdiction of Equity in cases of set-off is 
to bo understood in its general latitude, and without 
some (qualifications. It is true, that Equity generally 
follows the law, as to set-off; but it is with limitations 
and restrictions.® If there is no connection between 
the demands, then the rule is, as it is at law. But, if 
there is a connection between the demands. Equity acts 
upon it, and allows a set-off under particular circum- 
staiiccfi.'^ 

§ 1435. In the first place, it would seem, that, inde¬ 
pendently of the statutes of set-off, Courts of Equity, 


1 Green v. Farmer, 4 Burr. 2220, 2221. 
y Dale V. Sollet, 4 Burr. 2133. 

3 See Duncan v. Lyon, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 358, 359; Dale f. Cooke, 
4 Johns. Ch. R. 11; Howe v. Sheppard, 2 Sumner, R. 109, and cases there 
cited; Green ». Darling, 5 Mason, R. 207; Peters v. Soarae, 2 Vern. R. 
428; Gordon v. Lewis, 2 Sumner, Rep. C28. 

* Whitaker v. Rush, Ambler, R. ‘407,408, and Mr. Blunt’s note (4); 
Hurlbcrt v. Pacific Insur. Co. 2 Sumner, K. 471; Rawson v. Samuel, 
1 Craig & Phillips, 161, 172, 173 ; Clark v. Cost, 1 Craig & Phillips, 64. 
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in virtue of their general jurisdiction, are accustomed 
to grant relief in all cases, where, although there are 
mutual and independent debts, yet there is a mutual 
credit between the parties, founded, at the time, upon 
the existence of some debts due by the crediting party 
to the other. By mutual credit, in the sense in which 
the terms are here used, we are to understand, a know¬ 
ledge on both sides of an existing debt duo to one 
party, and a credit by the other party, founded on, 
and trusting to such debt, as a means of discharging 
it.^ Thus, for example, if A. sliould be indebted to B. 
in the sum of £10,000 on bond, and B. .should borrow 
of A. £2,000 on his own bond, the bonds being pay¬ 
able at dillbrent times, the nature of tiie transaction 


> Hpi. Ex parte I’roiscott, 1 Atk. .‘JSl. — In ILinkey v. Sinitli. (3 T. R. 
507, note,) it scorns to liave boon tbmiulit by the Court, lb:it to conslitnle 
mutual croilll within the Bankrupt Acts, it is not necessary tliat the par¬ 
ties mean j)articulaily to tni>t to each other in each Iransacliiui. There¬ 
fore, wlicre a Bill of Exchanjjf', accepted by A., ‘rot into the harid.s of B , 
and B. bouj^ht sugars of A. intending to co\er the hill, it was held to he 
a case of mutual ciedit, although A. did not know that the. hill was in 
13.’s hands. Lord Kenyon said, the mutual credit was cunstituted by tak¬ 
ing the hill on the one hand .wid selling the sugars on the other hard ; to 
wliieli Buller, J., .assoiite.d. The distinction between a mutual dehi and a 
mutual credit is, in this view, extremely nice. In Trench r. Fenii, (Coke, 
Bank. Laws, 5(50, ‘lih edit.; 551, 5th edit,; S. (k 3 Doug. U. 257.) Mr. 
Justice Buller said: Wherever there is a trust between two men on each 
side, thai makes a mutual credit. In Olivo v. Smith, (5 Taunt. 11. (50,) ]\Ir. 
Justice (Jihhs said, that Lord Mansfield, in 'I'reneli v. Fenn, adopted it as 
a principle, that, wherever there is a mutual trust, that is, wherever one 
parly, being indebted to another, intrusts that other willi goods, it is a ease 
of mutual credit. See also Atkinson v. Elliot (7 T. R. 37(5) ; Olive v. 
Smith (Taunt. II. 07, OS.) In Key v. Flint, (8 Taunt. R. 23,) Mr. Justice 
Dallas said, that mutual credit meant something dillerent from mutual dehis. 
Mutual credit must mean mutual trust. In Rose v. Hart, (8 Taunt. R. 
499, 500,) the Oourt narrowed the extent of former decisions, and held, 
lliat, in order to constitute a mutual credit, the demands must he of such 
a nature as must terminate in cross debts. .See Easum v, Cato, 5 13. & 
Aid. 801, 
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would lead to the presumption that there was a mutual 
credit between the parties, as to the j£2,000, as an ulti¬ 
mate set-off, jpro tanto, from the debt of £10,000. But 
if the bonds were both payable at the same time, the 
presumption of such a mutual credit would be con¬ 
verted almost into an absolute certainty. ^?ow, in 
such a case, a Court of Law could not set off these inde¬ 
pendent debts against each other. But a Court of 
Equity would not hesitate to do so, upon the ground, 
either of the presumed intention of the parties, or of 
what is called a natural Equity.^ If, in such a case, 
there should be an express agreement to set off the 
debts against each other, pro lanto, there could be no 
doubt that a Court of Equity would enforce a specific 
pej'fonnance of the agreement, although, at the Com¬ 
mon law, the party might bo remediless.^ 


^ Lord Lancsborougli c. Jones, 1 P. Will. 326; Ex parte Flint, 1 Swans. 
33, 31; Downam u. Mathews, Free. Clh. 580, .582. See also a decision 
of Ijord Hale, cited in Ciiapinan v. Derby, 1 Vern. K. 117 ; Jeffs v. Wood, 
2 1*. Will. 128, 125); Mcliorucehi r. Royal F.xchange Ass. Co. 1 Eep Abr. 
8, pi. 8; S. C Arnblcr, R, 408, note by Mr. Blunt; James v. Kynnicr, 
5 Ves. 110 ; Hawkins i\ Frecm.an, 2 Eq. Abr. 10, pi. 10. — In the ease of 
i.ord Laiicsborougk e. Jones, (I P. Will. 320,) Lord ('iiancellor Cowper 
said : “ that it was natural justice and Equity, that, iti all eases of mutual 
credit, only the balance should be paid.'’ In that case there was a mort¬ 
gage by A to B. for JC1,500, and a debt duo by B. to A. on notes for £ 1,400, 
upon differcnflransactions. In Jeffs v. Wood (2 P. Will. 129,) the Mas¬ 
ter of the Rolls said : “But it may be a doubt, whether an insolvent person 
may, in Equity, recover against his debtor, to whom he at the same lime 
owes a greater sum, although I own it is against conseience, that A. should 
be demanding a debt against B., to whom he is indebted in a larger sum, 
and would avoid paying it. However, it seems that the least evidence of 
an agreement for a stoppage will do. And in these cases Equity w ill take 
hold of a very slight thing, to do both parties right.” In Green v. Darling, 
5 Mason, R. 20.7 to 213, the principal cases in respect to set-off in Equity 
are collected. 

3 Jeffs i\ Wood, 2 P. Will. 128, 129; Whitaker v. Rush, Ambler, R, 
408; Hawkins i\ Freeman, 2 Eq. Abr. 10, pJ. 10. 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. II. 78 
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§ ^436. In the next place, as to equitable debts, or 
a legal debt on one side, and an equitable debt on the 
other, there is great reason to believe, that, whenever 
there is a mutual credit between the parties, touching 
such debts, a set-off is, upon that ground alone, main¬ 
tainable in Equity; although* the mere existence of 
mutual debts, without such a mutual credit, might not, 
even in a case of insolvency, sustain it;^ But the mere 


* See Lord Lanesborough v. Jones, 1 P. Will. 326 ; Curson v. African 
Company, 1 Vern. 122, Mr. llaitliby’s note; Jeffs v. Wood, 2 P. Will. 
128, 129; Ryall ». Rowles, 1 Yes. 375, 376; S. C. 1 Atk. 185 ; James v. 
Kynnier, 5 Yes. 110; Gale v. LiUtrell, 1 Y. & Jerv. 180; Cheetham i*. 
Crook, 1 McClell. & ¥.30/ ; Piggott v. Williams, 6 Madd. 95; Taylor 
V. Okey, 13 Yes. 180. —In Ex parte Prescott, (1 Atk. R:231,) Lord Hard- 
wickj said, that, in cases of bankruptcy, before the making of the Aat of 
.5 Oeo. II., ch. 30, if a person was a creditor, he was obliged to prove his 
debt under the commission, and receive perhaps a dividend only of 2s. Vtd. 
in the pound, from the bankrupt’s estate, and at the same time pay the whole 
to the assignee of what he owed to the bankrupt. So that, it seems, that 
insolvency alone would not constitute a sufficient Equity. See Lord Lancs- 
bqrough v. Jun/3s (I P. Will. 325); James v. Kynnier (5 Yes. 110.) In 
Simson Hart (11 Johns. R. 03, 76,) it seems to have been thought, that 
the fact of insolvency created an Equity, or, at least, fortihed it. Sec also 
Sewall V. Sparrow, 16 Mass. R. 21; Lyman v. Estes, 1 Greenl. R. 182; 
Peters ». Soame, 2 Vern. R. 428. In Green u. Darling, (5 Mason, R. 212,) 
the Court, alter citing the principal decisions, summed up the result in the 
following language : “ The conclusion which seems deducible from the 
general current of the English decisions (although must of them have 
arisen in bankruptcy,) is, that Courts of Equity will set off distinct debts, 
where there has been a mutual credit, upon the principles of natural justice, 
to avoid circuity of suits, following the doctrine of compensation of the 
Civil Law to a limited extent. That law went farther than ours, deeming 
each debt suo jure, set off or extinguished pro tanto ; whereas, our law 
gives the party an election to set off if he chooses to exercise it. Rut, if 
be does not, the debt is left in full force, to be recovered in an adversary 
suit. Since the statutes of set off of mutual debts and credits. Courts of 
Equity have generally followed the course adopted in the construction of 
the statutes by Courts of law ; and have applied the doctrine to equitable 
debts. They have rarely, if ever, broken in upon the decisions at law, un¬ 
less some other Equity intervened, which justified them in granting relief 
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existence of cross demands will not be sufficient to 
justify, a set-off in Equity.^ Indeed, a set-off is ordi- 


beyond the rales of law, such as has been already alluded to. And, on the 
other hand, Courts of Law sometimes set off equitable against legal debts, 
as in Bottomley v. Brooke (cited 1 T. R. 619.) The American Courts 
have generally adopted the same principles, as far as the statutes of set-off 
of the respective States have enabled them to act.” The Court adhered 
to the same doetrino in PIowc v. Sheppard, 2 Sumner, K. 409, 414, 416; 
and Gordon v. Lewis, 2 Sumner, R. 0;J8, 633, 634. 

' Rawson v. Samuel, 1 Craig & Phillips, 161, 178, 179;* Whyte i». 
O’Brien, 1 Simons & Stu. 551. In the case of Rawson v. Samuel, Lord 
Coltenham said : “ We speak familiarly of equitable set-off, as distinguished 
from the set-off at law ; but it will be found, that this equitable set-off 
exists in cases where the party seeking the benefit of it can show some 
equitable ground for being protected against his adversary’s demand. The 
mere'existence of cross demands is not sufficient; Whyte v. O’Brien (1 S. 
& S. 551) ; although it is difficult to find any other ground fur the order, 
in Williams v. Davies, (2 Sim. 461,) as reported. In the present case, 
there are not even cross demands, as it cannot be assumed that the balance 
of the account will be found to be in favor of the defendants at law. Is 
there, then, any Equity in preventing a party who has recovered damages 
at law from receiving them, because he may be found to be indebted, upon 
the balance of an unsettled account, to the party against whom the damages 
have been recovered? Suppose the balance should be fi)und to be due to 
the plaintiff at law, what compensation nun be made to him fur the injury 
he must have sustained by the delay?- The jury assess the damages as 
the compensation due at the lime of their verdict. Their verdict may be 
no coii)|)ensation for the additional injury, which the delay in payment may 
occasion. What Equity have the pl.-iiniiffs in the suit for an account to 
be protected against the damages awarded against them? If they have no 
su(di Equity, then there can be no good ground for the injunction. Several 
cases were cited in support of the injunction ; but in every one of them) 
except Williams v. Davies, it will be found, that the Equity of the bill im¬ 
peached the title to the legal demand. In Beasley v. Arcy, (2 Sch. & Lefr. 
403, n.,) the tenant was entitled to redeem his lease upon payment of the 
rent duo; and in ascertaining the amount of such rent, a sum was deducted 
which was due to the tenant from the landlord for damage done in cutting 
timber. Both were ascertained sums, and the Equity against the landlord 
was, that he ought not to recover possession of the farm for non-payment 
of rent, whilst he owed the tenant a sum for damage to tliat same farm. 
In O’t'unnor u. Spaight, (I Sch. & Lefr, 305,) the rent paid formed part 
of a cumplic-dted account; and it was impossible, without taking the account. 
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■ naril^ allowed in Equity only when the party^ seeking 
the benefit of it, can show some equitable ground for 
being protected against his adversary’s demand—the 
mere existence of cross demands is not sufficient. A 
fortion a Court of Equity will not interfere, on the 
ground of an equitable set-off, to prevent the party 
from recovering a sum awarded to him for damages for 
a breach of contract, merely because there is an unset¬ 
tled account .between him and the other party, in 
respect to dealings arising out of the same contract.^ 


to ascertain what sum the tenant was to pay to redeem his lease. In Ex parte 
Stephens, (11 Yes. 24,) the term cquitablo set-oflf is used ; but the note 
haring been given under a misrepresentation, and a concealment of the 
fact, that the party to whom it was given was at the time largely indebted 
to *he party who gave it, the note was ordered to be delivered up as paid. 
In Pifegott V. Williams, (6 Madd. 11. 9.5,) the eomplaint against the solici¬ 
tor, for negligence, went directly to impeach the demand he was attempting 
to enforce. In Lord Lawdor w. l^ewis, (I Y. & Coll. 427,) the proposition 
is too largely stated in the marginal note ; fur, in the case, the action for 
mesne profits was brought against the plaintiff, who was held, as against 
the defendant, to be, in Equity, entitled to the land. None of the^ cases 
furnish any grounds for the injunction in the case before me.” 

1 Kawsun v. Samuel, 1 Craig & Phil. 172, 177 to 180. In this case. 
Lord Cottenham said : “ We speak familiarly of equitable set-off, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the set-ofl' at law; but it will be found that this equitable 
set-off c.vists in cases where the party seeking the benefit of it can show 
some equitable groiin.l for being protected against his adversary’s demand. 
The mere existence of cross demands is not sufficient; Whyte v. O'Urien 
(1 8. & S. 551); although it is difficult to find any other ground for the 
order in Williams e. Davies, (2 Sim. 461,) as reported. In the present 
case, there are i}ut even cross demands, as it cannot be assumed that the 
balance of the account will be found to be in favor of the defendants at 
law. Is there, then, any equity in preventing a party who has recovered 
damages at law from receiving them, because he may be found to be in¬ 
debted, upon the balance of an unsettled account, to the party against whom 
the damages have been recovered? Suppose the balance should be found 
to he due to the plaintiff at law, what compensation can be made to him for 
the injury lie must have sustained by the delay? The jury assess the 
damages as the compensation due at the lime of their verdict. Their ver- 
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§ 1436 a. However, where there are cross demands 
between the parties, of such a nature, that if both^ere 
recoverable at law, they would be the subject of a set*- 
off; then, and in such a case, if either of the demands 
be a matter of equitable jurisdiction, the set-off will be 
enforced in Equity.^ As, for example, if a legal debt 
is due to the defendant by the plaintiff, and the plain¬ 
tiff is the assignee of a legal debt due to a third person 

diet may be no compensation for the additional injury which the delay in 
payment may occasion. What equity have the plaintiHs in the suit fur an 
account to be protected against the damages awarded against them ? If they 
have no such equity, there can be no good ground for the injunction. Seve¬ 
ral cases were cited in support of the injunction; but in every one of them, 
except Williams v. Davies, it will be found that the equity of the bill im¬ 
peached the title to the legal demand. In Beasley v. D’Arcy, (2 Sch. & 
Lefr. 403, n.,) the tenant was entitled to redeem his lease upon payment 
of the rent due ; and in ascertaining the amount of such rent, a sum was 
deducted which was due to the tenant from the landlord for damage in cut¬ 
ting timber. Both were ascertained sums, and the equity against the 
landlord was that he ought not to recover possession of the farm for non¬ 
payment of rent, whilst he ow'ed to the tenant a sum for damage to that 
same farm. In O'Connor v. Spaight, (1 Sch. & Lef. 30.5,) the rent paid 
formed part of a complicated account; and it was impossible, without tak¬ 
ing the account, to ascertain what sum the tenant was to pay to redeem his 
lease. In Ex parte Stephens, (11 Ves..21,) the term equitable set-ulT is 
used ; hut the note having been given under a misrepresentation, and a con¬ 
cealment of the fact that the parly to whom it was given was .it the time 
largely mdebted to the party who gave it, the note was ordered to be de¬ 
livered up as paid. In Piggott e. Williams, (6 Mad. R. bo.) the complaint 
against the solicitor for negligence, went directly to impeach the demand 
he was attempting to enforce. In Lord Cawdor i>. Lewis, (1 Y. & Coll. 
437,) the proposition is loo largely slated in the marginal note ; for, in the 
case, the action for mesne profits was brought against the plaintiff, who 
was held, as against the defendant, to be, in equity, entitled to the land. 
None of these cases furnish any grounds for the injunction in the case be¬ 
fore mq. In Preston v, Strutton, (1 Anst. R. 50,) the pendency of an 
unsettled partnership account, upon which the balance was in dispute, was 
held to be no ground fur an injunction to restrain execution upon aj'udg- 
ment which had been obtained upon a note given for a balance upon a 
former settlement.” 

^ Clarke o. Cost, 1 Craig & Phillips, R. 154, 160. 

78* 
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from the plaintiff, which has been duly assigned to him¬ 
self, a Court-of Equity will set off the one against the 
other, if both debts could properly be the subject of a 
set-off at law.^ 

§ 1437. In the next place. Courts of Equity, follow¬ 
ing the law, will not allow a set-off of a joint debt 
against a separate debt, or conversely, of a separate 
debt against a joint debt; or, to state the proposition 
more generally,, they will ndt allow a set-off of debts 
accruing in different rights. But special circumstances 
may occur, creating an equity, which will justify even 
such an interposition.® Thus, for example, if a joint 
creditor fraudulently conducts himself in relation to the 
separate property of one of the debtors, and misapplies 


1 riarke t*. Cost, I Crai" & Phillips, R. 154, IfiO; Williams r. Davies, 

2 Simmons, 11. 461. 

^ Kx parte Twoooml, 11 Vos. .517 ; Addis r. Knight, 2 Meriv. R. 121 ; 
Duncan v. Lyon, 3 Julius. Ch. R. 35L 3^'- ; Dale i>. Cooke, 4 Johns. Ch. 
R. 1.3 to 15; Harvey v. Wood, 5 Madd. U. 160; Tucker r. Oxley, 5 
Cranch, U. 35; Vulliamy r. Nohle, 3 Moriv. R. 617 ; Whilakir i>. Rusli, 
Ambler, R. 107; Bishop f. (Jliureh, 3 Aik. 601; Jackson r. Robinson, 

3 Ma.son, R. lit, 115 ; Mutr.iy r. Tolaiid, 3 Johns. (/Ii. R. 573 ; Mt'diicot 
V. Howes, 1 Ves. 20S; Leeds r. The Marine Insnr. Company, 6 Wlieat, 
R. 56.5, 571 ; Freeman ?•. Loma;?, 5 lOiif,'-. Law it Iv], R. 120; Cherry r. 
Duullbee, 4 M. & C. 412. In Tucker v. Oxley, (5 Cr.mch, 31,) the bupreme 
Court of the United States hold, that, uiider the Hankrnpt Laws of the 
United States, where a suit was hroiight by the as.si;,Miec of one partner 
(who had become a bankrupt) for a scparalo debt due to him by the defend¬ 
ant, who wa.-< a creditor of the pirtnership, the joint debt due by the part¬ 
ners might he set oflT by the crroliior aoain.st the separate debt due by him 
to the partner who had become bankrupt, 'riiere were, how«;ver, special 
cireumstanccsintlieca.se. The partnership bad been dissolved, and the 
separate debt was contracted afterwards with the bankrupt partner, who 
had agreed on the dissolution of the partnership to pay tht; joint dejits, and 
who test'ficd, that he intended that the separate debt should, when con¬ 
tracted, be a credit for the joint debt. This might well constitute a caso 
of mutual credit. Rut the Court relied on the provisions of the bankrupt 
laws; which, in fact, on this point, did not diirer from those of the English 
bankrupt laws. 
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it, so that the latter is drawn in to act diflferently from 
what he would if he knew the facts, that will consti- 
stitute, in a case of bankruptcy, a sufficient Equity for 
a set-off of the separate debt, created by such misap¬ 
plication against the joint debt.^ So, if one of the 
joint debtors is only a surety for the other, he may, in 
Equity, set off the separate debt due to his principal 
from the creditor j for in such a case, the joint debt is 
nothing more than a security for the separate debt of 
the principal; and, upon equitable considerations, a 
creditor who has a joint security for a separate debt, 
cannot resort to that security, without allowing what he 
has received on the separate account for which the 
other was a security.® Indeed, it may be generally 
stated, that a joint debt may, in Equity, be set off 
against a separate debt, where there is a clear series of 
transactions, establishing that there was a joint credit 
given on account of the separate debt.® 

§ 1437 a. It has been already suggested, that Courts 
of Equity w’ill extc]id the doctrine of set-off, and claims 
in the nature of set-off, i)eyond the law in all cases, 
where peculiar Equities intoivone between the parties. 
These arc so very various as to admit of no comprehen¬ 
sive cnuuicration. Some cases, however, illustrative of 
the doctrine, may readily be put. Thus, if an agent, 
having a title to an estate, should allow his principal to 
expend money upon the estate without any notice of 


• Fx parto Stnphciis, 11 Vo.s. 24; Ex parte Blagdcn, 10 Vrs. 466, 
407; Ex parte Hanson, 13 V^es. 348; Vulliainy v. Noble, 3 Menv. R. 
631. 

S Ex parte Hanson, 13 Ves. 316; S. (J. 18 Ves. 253; Dale p. Cooke, 

4 Johns. Ch. U. 15 ; Cheotham v. Crook, 1 MctMeil. & Y. .307. 

3 Vuiliamy n. Noble, 3 Mcriv. .531, .503, 617,618; Tucker i*. Oxley, 

5 Craneb, 31. 
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that title, ho will not be permitted, after a recovery at 
law in ejectment, to maintain an action at law against 
the principal for mesne profits; but Courts of Equity 
will require, that, to the extent of the improvements, 
there shall be a set-off or compensation allowed to the 
principal against the mesne profits.^ So, if an agent 
in his own name should procure a policy of insurance 
to be underwritten for his principal, he will be person¬ 
ally liable for the premium of insurance to the under¬ 
writers ; and if he has also in his own naine procured 
another policy to be underwritten for the same princi¬ 
pal, and a loss occurs under the latter policy, on which 
he sues the underwriters, they may, in Equity, if not at 
law, set off the premiums due on the first policy against 
such loss.® 

§ 1438. We may conclude this very brief review of 
the dcctrine of set-otlj as recognized in Courts of 
Equity, a doctrine, which is, practically, of rare occur¬ 
rence in cases not within the statutes of set-off, either 
at law generally, or in bankruptcy, by a few remarks 
upon the same subject, as it is found recognized in the 
Civil Law. In the lattei, the doctrine was well known 
under the title of Compensation, which may be defined 
to be the reciprocal acquittal of debts between two 
persons, who are indebted, the one to the other; ^ or, as 
it is perhaps better stated by Pothier, compensation is 
the extinction of debts, of which two persons are reci¬ 
procally debtors to one another, by the credits of which 
they are reciprocally creditors to one another.^ The 


* Ijord Cawdor v. Lewis, 1 Ydunge ^ roll. 427, 433. See M<Mn3yj)unny 
Bristow, 2 R»Js». & Mylnn, 117. 

S Ijeeds ». The Marine Insurance ('omjiaiiy, fi Wheat. R. 505. 

3-1 Dutoat. Civ. Law, 13. 4, tit. 2, ^ 1, art. I, 

< Pothier on Oblig. by Evans, n. 5b7 [ti. 022 of French editions.]—Po- 
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Civil Law itself expressed it in a still more concise 
form. Compematio est dehUi et credUi inter se contributio} 

§ 1439. The Civil Law treated compensation as found¬ 
ed upon a natural .Equity, and upon the mutual interest 
of each party to have the benefit of the set-off, rather 
than to pay what he owed, and then to have an action 
for what was due to himself. IdeOy compematio neccs- 
saria est, quia interest nostra potius non solvere^ quam 
soliitum repctcrc? Baldus adds another and very just 
reason, that it avoids circuity of action. Quod potest 
hrevms per nmim actmUf expediri compe^isando, incassum 
protraJieretur ptcr pliircs solufiones et rcpctitiones? 

§ 1440. It has been truly said, that the English doc¬ 
trine of set-off has been borrowed from the Roman 
Jurisprudence. But there are several important differ¬ 
ences between compensation in the Civil Law, and set¬ 
off in our law."^ In the first place, in our law, if the 


thier has examined ilie whole subject wiili great ability, and given a full 
exposition of the doctrines of the (^ivil Law, in his Treatise on Obligations, 
Pt. 3, cli. 4, n. 587 to 805 [n. OCC to filO of French editions.] 

1 Dig. Lib. l(i, tit. e, 1. 1 ; I’utiiicr Paiid. Lit). 10, lit. 2, n. 1. 
a Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2, 1. 3. See also Inst. Lib. 4, lit. 6, ^ 30. 

Cited by Pothicr on Oblig. n. 5b7 [ti. 623 of French editions.] 

.Mr. Cliancellur Kent, in Diiiicaii r. l.yon,(3 Johns. Ch. K. 35'.),) used 
the following language : “Tbodoctrinc of set-off was borrowed from the 
doctrine of compensation in the Civil Law. Sir Thomas Cl.uke shows 
the analogy in many respects, on this point, httween the two systiiiis; 
and till! general rules in the allowance of compensation or set-off by the 
Civil Law, as well as by the Law' of those countries, in which that system 
is followed, are the same as the Knglish Law. To authorize a set-off, the 
debts must be between the parties, in their own right, and nin.'t he of the 
same kind or quality, and be clearly nsceriained or liquidated, 'riioy must 
be certain and determinate debts. (Dig. 16, tit. 2, dc Compeiisationibus, 
Code, Lib. 4, lit. 31,1. 1^, and t’odc, I.ib. 5, lit. 21,1. 1; Ersk. Inst. vol. 
2, 625, 527 ; Pothicr, Trait, des Oblig. No. 587 to 605; Fcrriere sur InSt. 
tom. 6, 110, 113.)*’ See also Whitaker e. Hush, Ambler, K. 407 and 
408. 
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party has a right of set-off, he is not bound to exercise 
it; and if he does not exercise it, he is at liberty to 
commence an action afterwards for his own debt.^ But 
in the Civil Law it was otherwise; for the cross debt to 
the same amount was by mere operation of law, and 
independent of the acts of the parties, extinguished.^ In 
support of this there are many texts of the Civil Law. 
Posteaqmm placuit inter omneSy id quod invicem dehetury 
IPSO JUKE conipmsari? TJnmquuque creditorem sittim, 
eundmque dehitoreniy petetdem stnnmovety si paratus est 
compcnsare.* Si totuni petaSy plus petcndo cattsa cadis? 
Si quis igitur compensarc potens, solverity condiccrc poterity 
quasi indchito soliito? 

§ 1441. In the next place, in our law, the right of 
compensation or set-ofl’ is confined to debts, properly so 
calbd, or to claims strictly terminating in such debts. 
In the Civil Law, the right was more extensive; for 
not only might debts of a pecuniary nature be set off 
against each other, but debts or claims for specific arti¬ 
cles of the same nature (as for corn, wine, or cotton) 
might also be set off against each other. All that was 
necessary, w’as that the debt or claim to be compen¬ 
sated, should be certain and determinate, and actually 
due, and in the same right, and of the same kind, as 
that on the other side."^ The general rule was: AUud 

‘2Poihier, by Evans, App, llS, No. 1.1; Baskerville y. Drown, 2 
Barr. 1229. 

2 Poihier on Oblig. n. 599 [635]; 1 Domnt, 13. 4, lit. 2, ^ fl, art. 4. 

2 Dig. Lib. 16, lit. 2,1. 21; Pothier Pand. Lib. 18, tit. n. 3. 

< Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2,1. 2; Piuhier Pand. Lib. 16, lit. 2, n. 1. 

6 Potbier Pand, Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 3. 

« Ibid. n. 5; Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2, I. 10, ^ I. , 

7 1 Domat, Civil Law, 13. 4, lit. 2, ^ 2, art. 1 to 9; Potbier on Oblig. n. 
588, 590 [n. 62.1, 626, of the French editiuna] ; Puthier Pand. Lib. 16, tit. 

2, n. il to 24 ; Cod. Lib. 4, tit. 31,1. 141. 
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pro aUOf invito creditori, solvi non potest} EJuSy qmd non 
ei debeturj qvi emvemiur, sed aldf compensatio fieri non 
potest} Quod in diem dehetvr, non compemdbitur, ante- 
quam dies vemt, qUanquam dari oporteat? CompensaUo 
debiii ex pari specie^ et caus& dispart.j admittitur; vclut, si 
pecuniam UH debeam, et tu mihi peciimam debeas, aut fru- 
mentiim, aut cmteray hujusmodi, licet, ex diverso contractu, 
compensare vet dediicere debes} The only e3;ception to 
the rule was, in cases of deposits; for it was said; In 
causa depositp compensaiioni locus non esi; sed res ipsa red- 
denda est} 

§ 1442. In another provision of the Civil Law, we 
may distinctly trace an acknowledged principle of 
Equity Jurisprudence upon the same subject.® The 
rule that compensation should be allowed of such 
debts only as were due to the party himself, and in the 
same rigl^ had an exception in the case of sureties. 
A person who was surety for a debt, might not only 
oppose, as a compensation, what was due from the cre¬ 
ditor to himself, but also what was due to the principal 
debtor. Si quid a fidcjussore petatur, ccquissimum est 
elbjcrc fiJejussorem, quod ipsi, an quod rco dcbetur, com- 
pcnsarc malii; scd et, si utmmque velit compensare, audi- 
endus cst} 


• Poihicr on Oblig. n. 688 [n. 623, of ihe French editions]; Dig. Lib. 
12, tit. 1,1. 2, ^ 1. 

'•^Cod. Lib. 4, tit. 31,1. 9; Polhier Fand. Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 16. 

3 Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2,1. 7; Pothier Pand. Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 12. 

^ Polhier Paiid. Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 22. 

3 Pothier Pand. Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 8; Cod. Lib. 4, tit. 31,1. 11; 1 Do- 
mat, Civ. Law, B. 4, tit. 2, ^ 2, art. 6. 

® Ante, § 1347. 

Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2,1. 6; Pothier Pand. Lib. 16, tit. 2, n. 16; Pothier 
on Oblig. n. 695 [631]. 
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‘ § 1443/There was another exception in the Civil 
Law, which has not received the same favor in ours. 
It was generally true, that a debt, due from the creditor 
to a third person, could not be insisted on by the 
debtor, as a compensation, even with the assent of such 
third person ; Creditor comj)ensare rion cogitur qxiod aliiy 
quam dclUori suo, dchet; qmmvis creditor qfus pro eo, qui 
convenihir 6b dvlitum propiiim vclit compensare} Yet, 
where the debtor had procured a cession or assignment, 
of the debt of such third person, he mighty after notice 
to the creditor, insist upon it by way of compensation. 
In rcm smm procurator datus^ post litis contestationem, si 
ince muiua convctiiatiiri ivquitatc compensalionis utetur^ 

§ 1444. These may suflice, as illustrations of the 
Civil Law, on the subject of compensation or set-off. 
The general Equity and reasonableness of the princi¬ 
ples upon which the Roman superstructure^ founded, 
make it a matter of regret, that they have not been 
transferred to their full extent into our system of 
Equity Jurisprudence. AVhy, indeed, in all cases of 
mutual debts, independently of any notion of mutual 
credit. Courts of Equity should not have at once sup¬ 
ported and enforced the doctrine of the universal right 
of set-off, as a matter of conscience and natural Equity, 
it is not easy to say. Having affirmed the natural 
Equity, it seems difficult to account for the ground 
upon which they have refused the proper relief founded 
upon it. The very defect of the remedy at law, fur¬ 
nishes an almost irresistible reason for such equitable 


* Dip. Lib. 16, lit. 2,1. 18; Puthicr Pand. Lib. 16, lit. 2, n. 16; Polhiet 
on Oblig. n. 594 [629]. 

3 Dig. Lib. 16, tit. 2,1. 18; Pothier, Pand. Tdb. 16, tit. 2, n. 15; Polhicr 
on Oblig. n. 591 fn. 629 of the French editions.] 
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relief. - The doctrine of compensation has, indeed, been 
felicitously said to be among those things qucB jure 
aperto nitunUir} The* universality of its adoption in 
all the systems of jurisprudence, which have derived 
their origip from Roman fountains, demonstrates its 
persuasive justice and sound policy.® #rhe Common 
Law, in rejecting it from its bosom, seems to have 
reposed upon its own sturdy independence, or its own 
stern indifference. But the marvel is, that Courts of 
Equity should have hesitated to foster it, when their 
own principles of decision seem to demand the most 
comprehensive and liberal action on the subject. 


^ See Mr. Blunt's note to Whitaker v: Rush, Ambler, Rep. 408; note 
(G). 

- See Potliier on Oblig. Pt. 3, ch. 4, n. 587 to 605 [n. 62*2 to 610 of the. 
French editions]; 1 Stair’s Inst. B. 1, ch. 18,^6; Ersk. Inst. B. 3, tit. 
4, ^ 11 to 20 ; ileinecc. £lem. Juris. Germ. Lib. 2, tit. 17, § 475. ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ESTABLISHING WILLS. 

§ 1445. It has been already stated, in another part 
of these Compientaries, that the proper jurisdiction, as 
to the validity of last wills and testaments, belongs to 
. other tribunals. Where a will respects personal estate, 
it belongs to the Ecclesiastical Courts; and where it 
respects real estate, it belongs to the Courts of Com¬ 
mon Law.^ But alihough this iS regularly true, and 
Courts of Equity will not, in an adversary suit, enter¬ 
tain jurisdiction to determine the validity of a will; 
yet, whenever a will comes before them, as an inci¬ 
dent in a cause, they necessarily entertain jurisdiction 
to some extent over the subject; and, if the validity of 
the will is admitted by the parties, or if it is otherwise 
established by the proper modes of proof, they act 
upon it to the fullest extent.® If either of the parties 
should afterwards bring a new suit, to contest the 
determination of the validity of the will so prove'd, the 
Court of Equity, which has so determined it, would 
certainly grant a perpetual injunction.® 

§ 1446. The usual manner in which Courts of Equity 
proceed in such cases, is this. If the parties admit the 


* Ante, ^ 184, 238; Sheffield v. Durhess of Btickinghamehire, 1 Aik. 
629, 630; Peoiherion v. Pemherton, 13 Ven. 207; Junes v. Jones, 3 Meriv. 
R. 161, 170. See Barker v. Ray, 2 Russ. R. 63. 

2 Sec Morrison ». Arnold, ID Ves fi70, 671. 

3 Sheffield v. Duchess of Buckinghamshire, 1 Atk. B. 630 ; 3 AVooddes. 
Lect. 59, p. 477. 
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due execution and validity of the will, it is deemed ipso 
facto, sufficiently proved. If the will is of a personal 
estate, and a probate thereof is produced from the 
proper Ecclesiastical Court, that is ordinarily deemed 
sufficient. But if the parties are dissatisfied with the 
probate, and contest the validity of the .will, the Court 
of Equity, in which the controversy is depending, will 
suspend the determination of the cause, in order to 
enable the parties to try its validity before the proper 
Ecclesiastical tribunal,^ and will then govern itself by 
the result.® If the will is of real estate, and its validity 
is contested in the cause, the Court will, in like man¬ 
ner, direct its validity to be ascertainec^, either by 
directing an issue to be tried, or an action of ejectment 
to be brought at law; and will govern its own judg¬ 
ment by the final result.® If the will is established in 
either case, a perpetual injunction may be decreed.^ 

§ 1447. But, it is often the primary, although not 
the sole object of a suit in Equity, brought by devisees 
and others in the interest, to establish the validity of a 
will of real estate; and thereupon to obtain a perpetual 
injunction against the heir at law, and others, to restrain 
them from contesting its validity in future.^ In such 


1 [As to the jurisdiction of a Court of Chancery, in determining upoa 
the validity of a will, which had been regularly admitted to probate in the 
Ecclesiastical Court and from which no appeal had been taken, sec the late 
important case of Allen v. Mc’Pherson, 1 House of Lords Cases, 191.] 

Q ShefTicld V. Duchess of Buckinghamshire, 1 Aik. R. 630 ; 3 Wooddes. 
Lect. 69, p. 477. 

3 Ibid.; Attorney*General v. Turner, Ambler, R. 687. 

* Leighton v. Leighton, 1 P. Will. 671. 

3 Bootle r. Blundell, 19 Ves. 494, 609; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd.*B. 3,ch. 
1, ^3, p. 997, 398; Id, ch. 4, § 6, p. 469; Leighton o. Leighton, 1 P. 
Will. 071 ; Colton v. Wilson, 3 P. Will. 193; Devonshire r. Newenham, 
3 Sell. & Lcfr. 199; Harris v. Cottcrcll, 3 Meriv. 678, 679 ; Morrison v. 
Arnold, 10 Ves. 670, 071. 
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cases the jurisdiction, exercised by Courts of Equity, 
is somewhat analogous to that exercised in cases of 
Bills of Peace: and it is founded upon the like consi¬ 
derations in order to suppress interminable litigation, 
and to give security and repose to titles.^ In every 
case of this sort, Courts of Equity, will, unless the heir 
waives it, direct an issue cf demavit vel non (as it is 
technically, although, according to Mr. Wooddeson, bar¬ 
barously expressed,®) to ascertain the validity of the 
will.® [According to the course of modern decisions. 


1 Ante, ^ 853, 859. — The heir at law cannot come into Equity, fur the 
purpose of having issue to try the validity of the will at law, unless it 
is by consent,' fur he m'y bring an ejectment.' But if there are any im¬ 
pediments to the proper trial of the merits on such an ejectment, he may 
come into Equity to have them removed. Jones v. .Tunes, 3 Meriv. R.*161, 
170; bates i\ Graves, 2 Ves. jr. 238; 1 Powell on Devises, by Jarman, 
ch. 15, p. 628, note (I). Courts of Equity do not seem to have any direct 
or original authority, to establish the validity of a will of real estate, per 
5e, but only as incidental to some other object, as carrying into effect trusts, 
marshalling assets, &c. Fur, if no obstacles intervene, the devisee, if he 
has a legal estate, may sue at law. If, after repeated trials at law, in such 
a case, the will is established by a satisfactory verdict and judgment. Courts 
of Equity will then interfere, and grant a pcrpctiial injunction against the 
heir to prevent endless litigation, as it does in other cases. Bootle t*. Blun¬ 
dell, 19 V'es. 502. 

» 2 Wuoddes. Lect. 69, p, 4*8; Bales v. Graves, 2 Ves. jr. 287. 

3 Pemberton v. Pemberton,^!I Ves. 53 ; S. C. 13 Ves. 290; Dawson v. 
.Chater, 9 Mod. 90; Levy v. Levy, 3 Madd. R. 245; 2 Funbl. Eq. B. 6, ch. 
3, ^ 7, note (f); Cooke v. Chulinondeley, 2 Mac. & Gord. 18 ; Cooke v. 
Turner, 15 Sim. 611 ; Bootle v. Blundell, 19 Ves. 501, 50'3. — The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the report of the Chancery Commissioners to Parlia¬ 
ment, in March, 1826, and the explanatory paper of Mr. Beames, (p. 84,) 
shows very distinctly the practice of the Ctmrts of Equity in establishing 
wills. “ In a suit for establishing a will, the heir at law is, by the long 
established practice of the Court, entitled to an issue, devisavit vel non. 
But he oannot be compelled to decide, whether he will or not require such 
issue, until the hearing of the cause, when ho will have had an opportunity 
of considering the evidence taken in the cause, and of satisfying his mind 
so far as that evidence egttends, whether he should, or not, have the mat- 
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the heir has au option either to bring an action of 
ejectment, or to have an issue of devisavit vel no7i?] But 
it will not feel itself bound by a single verdict either 
way, if it is not entirely satisfactory ; but it will direct 
new trials, until there is no longer any reasonable 
ground for doubt.* [But a new trial will not be 
directed unless there is substantial ground for believing 
that, on a second trial, other evidence of a weighty 
nature bearing against the existing conclusion can and 
will be produced, which was not heard before.®] The 


ter invesUgated, by the viva voce examination of the witnesses on the trial 
of an issue.' If he should elect to have such an issue, as ail the expense 
incurred in examining witnesses would, in the event of their being in exis* 
tence, at the time of the issue being tried, be wholly useless, and the 
evidence they had given in Equity might, possibly, be made an improper 
use of by the heir, when he came to try the issue ; and, at all events, that 
evidence might not, improbably, in some measure affect that testimony, 
whieli the witnesses might give on such trial; it seems expedient to pro¬ 
vide, that, in all such suits fur the establishment of wills, neither party 
shall, before the hearing, enter into any evidence, either to supporf, or 
question the will, e\cept that the plainiifT shall examine the attesting wit¬ 
nesses upon the usual interrogatories, and which apply only to the formal 
execution of the will, and the heir may cross-examine such witnesses. 
See also White v. Wilson, 13 Ves. 87,91, 9*2; Duotle i>. Blundell, 19 Ves. 
491, r>0.>, 509; Tailiam v. Wright, 3 Russ. & Myine. 1. In Whitaker 
V. Newman, 3 Hare, R. 399, on a bill to establish a will, the heir admitted 
by his answer, the execution of the will, but alleged that it was revoked 
by a subsequent will, by wliich the estate was devised to the heir, which 
subsequent will was unintentionally destroyed, and submitted that the sub¬ 
sequent will ought to be established, or that there was an intestacy ; the 
Court refused an issue d< visavit vel non, and no evidence having been given 
of the alleged revocation, established the original will. 

1 G/ovo V. Young, 6 Eng. Law & £q. R. 38. 

2 3 Wooddeson, Lect. 69, p. 478, note (c); Attorney-General c. Turner, 
Ambler, R. 587; Pemberton u. Pemberton, 11 Ves. 50, 53 ; S. C. 13 Ves. 
390; Bootle v. Blundell, 19 Ves. 499 to 501; Fowkes v. Cliadd, 3 Dick. 
57(». 

2 Waters v. Waters, 2 De Gex & Smale, 591. And see Me Gregor «. 
Topbam, 3 House of Lords’Cases, 132; Hitch e. Wells, 10 Beavan, 84. 

79* 
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general rule established in Courts of Equity is, that upon 
every such issue and trial at law, all the witnesses to 
the will should be examined, if practicable, unless the 
heir should waive the proof.^ But the rule is not abso¬ 
lutely inflexible, but it will yield to peculiar circum¬ 
stances.® When, by these means, upon a verdict, the 


1 Jeremy on Eq. Juried. B. 3, ch. 1, ^ 2, p. 297, 298; Bootle v. Blun¬ 
dell, 19 Ves. 499, 502, 505, 609; Ogle v. Cooke, I Ves. 177 ; Tatham v. 
Wright, 2 Russ, ic Myine, 1. 

3 The doctrfne was much considered in Tathatn v. Wright, (2 Russ. & 
M^lne, 1,) which was hrst heard before the Master of the Rolls, (Sir John 
Leach,} tvho in speaking on this point, said : ** The cifect ojf establishing 
a will in thisCouit, is to conclude all future questions respecting its validity; 
and the caution of this Court requires, therefore, before a .will bo estab¬ 
lished upon evidence here, that all the attesting witnesses shall be 
exatuined. If this ('ourt requires tho aid of a court of law, and the inter¬ 
ne'.tiun of a jury, to determine the validity of a will, it dues not necessarily 
follov^, that a court of law must, in such a case, depart from its own rules 
and adopt those of a Couit of Equity. When all tho witnesses are not 
examined in the Court of Law, and the cause comes on fur further directions 
in a Court of Equity, there may be cases in which a Court of Equity, 
referring to its own principles, may not have its conscience fully satisfied by 
the verdict of the jury :— as, for instance, where the general competence 
of the testator being admitted, the question depends on the competency at 
the particular time of executing the will. There the attesting witnesses 
being the persons who can give the best testimony as to ilic special fact, 
it may be reasonable, in the Court of Equity, to send the case back, in 
order that ail the witnesses may be examined. But when, as in the present 
case, the question depends not upon the particular state of the testator’s 
mind at the making of the will, but upon his general competency through¬ 
out a long life, the attesting witnesses to the will may not be persons capable 
of speaking to the fact of general competency, and nut, therefore, the most 
material witnesses in the consideration of a Court of Equity. It i.s further 
to be observed, that the bill filed in this case, is not by the ilcvisees, to 
establish the testamentary instrument, but it is a bill by (he heir at law, 
claiming against these instruments, to have a leghl estate put out of his 
way, ill order that he may try the validity of these instruments by ejectment; 
and no decree, io this cause, would be conclusive upon the question of the 
validity of the will. The plaintifT might, by redeeming the mortgage, 
get in the outstanding legal estate by an assignment of the tnorigage; or 
even upon the hearing) upon fariher-directiuiis, he might still cuniciid, that 
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validity of the will is fully established, the Court will 
by its decree declare it to bo well proved, and that it 


he aught not to be concluded by the trial of the issues, and that the Court 
of Equity should still permit him to proceed, by restraining the defendants 
from opposing to him the legal estates. It is Aot, however, for the present 
purpose, necessary to advert to these distinctions. The complaint, that 
the two other witnesses were not examined, is made by the heir, to whom 
they were tendered, who had full opportunity of examining them, but 
thought fit to decline that examination. He declined it, because hp wished 
to have the technical advantage, which by the rules of law, results from 
considering those persons witnesses of his opponent. Can he, therefore, 
with elTect say, that it must be inferred that the witnesses, if examined, 
could have given evidence in his favor, when it was his own choice that 
such evidence should not be laid before the Court 1” The cause was re¬ 
heard before Lord Chancellor Brougham, with the assistance of Lord Chief 
Justice Tiiidal and Lord Chief Baton Lyndhurst. Lord Chief Jnstice 
Tindal, in delivering the opinion of himself and the Lord Chief Baron, 
said : It may be taken to be generally true, that, in cases where the devisee 
files a bill to set up and establish the will, and an issue is directed hy the 
Court upon the question, Jeoisavit vel non, this Court will not decree the 
establishment of the will, unless the devisee has called all the subscribing 
witnesses to the will or accounted for their absence. And there is good 
reason for such a general rule. Fur as a decree in .support of the will is final 
and curicltisivo against the heir, against whom an injunction would be 
granted, if he should proceed to disturb the possession after the decree, it 
is but reasonable that he should have the opportunity of cross-examining 
all the witnesses to the will, before his right of trying the title of the 
devisee, is taken from him; in that case it is the devisee who asks for 
the interference of this Conn, and he ought not to obtain it, until he 
has given every opportunity to the heir at law to dispute the validity 
of the uill. This is the ground upon which the practice is put in the 
cases of Ogle v. Cooke, (1 Ves. sen. 177,} and Townsend v. Ives, 
(1 Wils. 31(),) But it appears clearly, from the whole of the reasoning 
of the Lord Chancellor in the case of Bootle t\ Blundell, (I Mer. 193, 
Cooper, 13B,) that this rule, as a general rule, applies only to the case of 
a bill filed tp establish the will, (an establishing bill, as Lord Eldon calls it, 
in one part of his judgment,) and an issue directed by the Court upon that 
hill. And even in cases to which the rule generally applies, this Court, it 
would seem, under particular circumstances, may dispense with the neces¬ 
sity of the three witnesses being called by the plaintiff in the issue. For, 
Jn Lowe r. Juiliife, (1 W. Black. 365,) where the bill was filed by the 
devisees under the will, and an issue, devisavit vel non, was tried at bar, it 
appears, from the report of the case, that the subscribing witnesses to the 
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ought to be established, and will grant a perpetual 
injunction.' [On the other hand, if the heir does not 

will and codicil, who swore that the testator was utterly incapable of mak¬ 
ing; a will, were called by the defendant iif the issue, and not by the plain¬ 
tiff ; for the Reporter says, * to encounter this evidence, the plaintiff's 
counsel examined the friends of the testator, who strongly deposed to his 
sanity ;* and, again, the Chief Justice expressed his opinion to be, that 
all the defendant’s witnesses were grossly and corruptly perjured. And, 
after tli^ trial of this issue, the will was established. In such a case, to 
hare compelled the devisee to call these witneses, would have been to 
smother the investigation of the truth. Now, in the present case, the ap¬ 
plication to this Court is not by the devisee seeking to establish the will, 
but by the heir at law, calling upon this Court to declare the will void, 
and to have the same delivered up. The heir at law does not seek to try 
his title by an ejectment, and apply to this Court to direct that no mort¬ 
gage or outstanding terms shall be set up against him, to prevent bis title 
froir being tried at law ; but seeks to have a decree in his favor, in substance 
and effect, to set aside the will. This case, therefore, stands upon a ground 
direcMy opposed to that upon which the cases above referred to rests. So 
far from the heir at law being bound by a decree, which the devisoe seeks 
to obtain, it is he, who seeks to bind the devisee ; and such is the form of 
his application, that, if he fails upon this issue, he would not be bound 
himself. For the only result of a verdict in favor of the will would be, that 
the heir at law would obtain no decree, and his bill would be dismissed, still 
leaving him open to his remedies at law. No decided case has been cited, 
in which the rule has been held to apply to such a proceeding; and, certainly, 
neither reason nor good sense demands that this Court should establish 
such a precedent und^r the circumstances of this case. If the object of 
the Court, in directing an issue, is, to inform its own conscience by sifting 
the truth to the bottom, that course should be adopted with respect to the 
witnesses, which, by experience, is found best adapted to the investigation 
of the truth. And that is not attained by any arbitrary rule, that such 
witnesses must be called by one, and such by the other party; but by 
subjecting tho witness to the examination in chief of that party whose 
interest it is to call him, from the known or expected bearing of his testi¬ 
mony, and to compel him to undergo the cross-examination of the adverse 
parly, against whom his evidence is expected to make." Lord Brougham 
expressed hisx>wn opinion in the following language : *' There is a broad 
line of distinction between cases where the moving party seeks to set the 
will aside, and cases where the moving party is a devisee, seeking to 
establish it; the role which makes it imperative to call all the witnesses 
a will, must be conwdered as applicable to the latter only." 

1 Jeremy on £q. Jnrisd. B. 3,.ch. 1, ^ 2, p. 21)7, 2Uti, and cases before 
cited. 
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dispute the will, but acts under it, merely denying that 
certain lands pass under the description in the will, a 
Court of Equity has full jurisdiction to determine this 
question, without granting an issue of devisavit vel non, 
or it may grant such issue at its discretion.*] 

§ 1448. If, however, the devisees have no further 
present object, than merely to establish the will by 
perpetuating the testimony of the witnesses thereto, 
this may be done (as we shall presently see) by a 
proper bill for the purpose; and the latter is, indeed, 
what is usually meant by proving a will in Chancery.® 
§ 1449. It may be proper, also, to take notice, in 
this place, (although it more frequently arises in the 
exercise of the auxiliary or assistant jurisdiction,) that 
Courts of Equity, in cases of this sort, where the 
original will is lodged in the custody of the register of 
the Ecclesiastical Court, and it may be necessary to be 
produced before witnesses, resident abroad, whose testi¬ 
mony is to be taken under a commission to prove 
its due execution, will direct the original will to be 
delivered out by such officer to a fit person, to be 
named by the party in interest; such party first giving 
security, to bo approved by the judge of the Ecclesi- 
aslical Court, to return the same within a specified 
time. If there is any dispute about the security for 
the §afe custody and return of the will, it will be refer¬ 
red to a Master to settle and adjust the same.® If the 
commission is to be executed within the realm, and the* 
witnesses are .therein, the Court will direct the original 


1 Rickets V. Tnrqiiand, 1 House of Lord's Cases, 47d. 
9 3 Black. Coilini. 450. 

3 Fiedcrick v. Aynscompe, 1 Atk. R. 637, 6S8. 
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will to be brought into its own registry, to lie there, 
until the Court has done with it j * or to be delivered 
out on giving security.® 


^ Frederick v. Aynscompe, 1 Atk. R. 637, 688. 

9 Morse V. Roach, 2 Str. 961. See Eyres v. Brodrick, 5 Eng. Law & 
£q. R. 699. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

AWARDS. 

§ 1460. Courts of Equity also formerly exercised a 
large jurisdiction, - in matters of awards. But, by 
means of statutes, which have been passed both in Eng¬ 
land and America, the jurisdiction has become, in a 
practical sense, although not in a theoretical view, 
greatly narrowed, and is now of rare occurrence. It 
may not, however, be without use to refer to some of 
the more ordinary cases in which that jurisdiction was 
originally exerted, and still may be exerted, in cases 
where no statute of the States interferes with the due 
exercise thereof. And it is constantly to be borne in 
mind that the subsequent remarks, even when not so 
expressly qualified, are to be understood with this limit¬ 
ation, that there are no statuable provisions which vary 
or control the general jurisdiction of Equity in matters 
of award.i 


1 Cora. Dig- Cfianceri/, 3 K- 1 to 6; Slat. 9 & 10 Will. III., ch. 15 ; 
Bac. Abr. Arbitration ami An-anJ, B. The Statute of 9 /St 10 Will. III., 
.ch. 15, in England, authorizing submissions to arbitrations to be made a 
rule of the Court of King's Bench, or other Court, of Record, has very 
materially changed the jujrisdiction of the English Courts of Equity, over 
awards made under submissions, made in pursuance of the Statute. In 
Nicholas v. Hoe, 3 Mylne & Keene, 431, the subject, how far an award 
made upon a submission pursuant to the statute, ousted (he jurisdiction of 
Courts of Equity, was much discussed.— Lord Chancellor Brougham 
decided against the jurisdiction, and said: " It is necessary to observe, 
that this was a submission, not in a cause depending either here or at 
law, but by agreement, with the usual power for cither party to make the 
submission a rule of the Court of King’s Bench, or other Court of Re¬ 
cord. Ir was, therefore, altogether under and within the statute of 0 
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§ 14bl, la cases of frauds mistake, or accident, 
Courts of Equity may, in virtuff of their general juris- 


10 W. 111., c. 15, and consequently the proceedings must be governed by 
that statute, and so must all the ri»ht8 and equities of the parties. As 
there was the accustomed clause in the agreement, that no action or suit 
in Equity should be brought by either party to impeach the award, I shill 
say a word upon that, in order to dismiss the point. It has frequently 
been denied, that any such agreement can ever oust the jurisdiciion of 
this Court; and in Nichols v. Chatie, (14 Ves. SB5,) Lord Eldon said the 
point iiad never been determined. I need not now determine it; the party 
against whom the bill to set aside'the award is filed, might, had he llinught 
fit, have availed himself of it by plea ; but it is quite unnecessary towards 
the decision of the present question, that any thing should be said upon 
the mailer. When we examine the elaborate remarks of Lord Eldon in 
Nichols r. Chalie, and vvhai he afterwards says in tiic subsequent case of 
Gwinnett r. Bannister, (14 Ves. 530,) and compare those passages with 
Lor* Loughborough’s judgment in Lord Lonsdale v. Litiledale, (*•* Ves. jr. 
451,) and look into the arguments at the bar, in all the three cases, it is 
mati'-r of surprise, that any doubt should ever have been eiiteriaiiied on 
the subject. Fur the statute is undoubiedly repealed in its must express 
provision, if the jurisdiction continues to reaide in this Court, after the 
patlicb have resorted efsewbere under the act. There can be no more 
plain or distinct terms used, than those of the latter part of the first sec¬ 
tion of the act. After directing process of contempt to issue, for enforc¬ 
ing petformance of the award, it proceeds thus; “which proccHS shall 
not be slopped or delayed in its execution, by any order, rule, command, or 
process of any other C'ouri, either of Law or Equity, unless it shall be 
made to appear on oath to such Court, that the arlnirators or umpire mis¬ 
behaved theriiselres, and that such award, arbitration, or umpiriige, was 
procured by corruption, or other undue means.” 1 may stop here to ob¬ 
serve, that the Courts h.ivu long extended (Ins exception to cases of mis¬ 
take in law ; Kent v. Elsiob (3 East, 13.) Now,this pruhihinonis plainly 
made to preclude all review of the award, cither at law or m Equity, ex¬ 
cepting on those special gmuinia. But it is also to be miendid us giving 
to that Court only, in winch the submission is made a rule, tin; power of 
reviewing the award ; fur, if the literal meaning of the words were adopt¬ 
ed, namely, that, m the r:xccptcd cases, either party might go to a Court 
of Equity, and make it ajipear on oath, that there were gruunds'for im¬ 
peaching the award,— first, this would prove too much, fur it would t'li.ible 
the same party to go to some other Court of law; and who ever heard of 
the Court of Common Fleas s«:uing aside an award made a rule ol Court 
in the King’s Ifencii ? or whu ever made such an attempt? liidred, the 
second section expressly confines.the application to the Court in which the 
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diction^ interfere t& set .aeide iMrds upon the same 
principle%. and,for the same reason^ e^hich justify their 


submiatiioii was ^lade a rule f for it says, that “ any arbitration or umpir¬ 
age, procured by corruption oi undue practices, shall be judged and es? 
teemed void, and of none effent, and accordingly be set aside by any Court 
of|^w or Equity, so as ceoiplaint of such corruption or undue practice be 
made in the Court, where the rule is made for submission to auch arbitra¬ 
tion or umpirage, before the last day of the next term, after such arbitra¬ 
tion or umpirage made and published to the parties.’’ Secoqdly, the 
words used in the exception to'the prohibition of the first section, that the 
ground of impeachment must be made to appear on oath to such Court, 
are the words always used to describe proceedings by affidavit; and the 
Courts of Law and Equity are here, and they are throughout the statute, 
mentioned in the same ma’nner, so that the proceeding is to be alike in all, 
— not n submission made a rule of the Couit of Law, and then a bill filed 
in Equity to set it aside; but the submission to be made a rule, either of 
a Court of Law or a Court of Equity, and application made to the same 
Court by affidavit, on the behalf of those seeking to impeach the awird. 
It must be further observed, that the second section affixes a period of 
limitation,— a time within which the application must be made, where 
there are grounds to bring the case within the exception. It shall be, 
“ before the last day of the next term after such arbitration or umpirage, 
made and published to the parties.” This is very material; for the pro¬ 
vision would be rendered wholly nugatory, by allowing the party to come 
here and file his bill, and move for his injunction, which I presume he may 
do, within the usual period, — that is, at any time within twenty years. 
Such being my clear opinion on the construction of the statute, and its 
bearing upon this question, T havo only to observe on the cases, that the 
older ones are not in similar circumstances to the present, tlmugh, as far 
as they go, they bear out the doctrine I contend for, and tend to exclude 
the jurisdiction. In this view, reference may be had to Kampshire v. 
Young {2 Atk. isr*); Chicot v. Lequesne {2 Yes. sen. 315,) and Spetti- 
guc V. Carpenter (3 P. Wms. Stih.) But the parallel cases are the more 
recent ones, in the lime of Ixird Loughborough and Lord Eldon, which 
1 have already mentioned; Lord Lonsdale r. Litlledale, Nichols v. Chalie, 
and Gwiiiett v, Bannister. The first of these cases was the one in which 
the Court sustained its jurisdiction; and Lord Eldon in Nichols v. Chalie. 
makes some strong observations upon Lord Loughborough’s argument in 
its favor, and plainly doubts, if he does not quite d'tny, the authority of 
the case. But what prevents its application to the question now before the 
Court is, that Lord Lonsdale v. Littlcdale, did nut arise at all, under the' 
statute of 9 & 10 W. III. In that case a verdict had been taken at the 
trial of a cause for nominal damages, subject to a reference, and the award 
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interfertnce in regard to other matters, wher0 theira 4s 
no adequate remedy at law.^ And if there be nb statule 
to the contraiy^.an agreement by the party on entering 
into an arbitration, not to bring any action or suit in 
Equity to inapeach the award made under it, will be 
held not obligatory, if there be in fact, from fraud ^r 
mistake, or accident, or otherwise, a good ground to im* 
peach it, or to require it to be Set aside.* > 


» 4 

was made a rule of Court This ip explicitly allowed, by Lord Loaghbo> 
rough, not to be a caee within or under the atatule. • It is true, that his 
Lordship goes oU to state his opinion, that, even if the caee were one of a 
reference under the statute, lie should still bold the equitable jiirisdictioo 
not to be excluded. But this is merely an extrajudicial dictum from 
which, for the reasons above assigned, I Utke leave to dissent. Lord 
Eldon in Nichols v. ChaUe, nearly overruled it, and in Gwinett v. Bannish 
ter, he did so altogether. These two cases, and the last, especially, ap¬ 
pear to close the question; and Lord Eldon, in commenting upon the 
atatute, adopts the same construction which 1 have put upon it. It was 
a ^se precisely the same with the present in every particular, save one,— 
that here the lull was filed beture the submission was made a rule of 
Court, and in that case, the bill was filtd after the submission was made 
a rule of Court. But 1 do not think that this makes any material differ¬ 
ence. In- V. Mills, (17 Ves. 419,) a similar distinction was taken ; but 

Lord Eldon disposed of the application on another ground, and s.ud nothing 
of this. But surely the mere filing of a bill cannot be held to destroy 
the force of the statutory provision, more especially, as the party filing 
the bill might, any moment, have applied to the Court of King’s Benrh. 
He says his adversary had not made it a rule of Court, and so he could 
not move. There never was a greater mistake; he might himself have 
made it a rule, and then moved. If not, any one possessed of an award 
in this form, could defeat his adversary's right of moving to set aside 
the award, by not making the suhtuission a rule of Court, till the period 
bad elapsed, within which the statute allows the motion to he made im¬ 
peaching it. The constant practice is the other way.” Sec also Nichols 
V. Chalie, 14 Ves. 261. 

1 See Duncan V. Lyon, 3 Johns. Ch. R. 350; Champion t*. VVenham, 
Ambler, R. 245; Knox v. Symmonds, 1 Ves. jr. 360; South Sea Com¬ 
pany V. Bumstead, 2 Eq. Abr. 80, pi. B; Garlside v. Garteule, 3 Anst. 
735; Earl c. Stocker, 2 Vern. 251, Ives v. Metcalfe, 1 Atk. 04 ; Emery 
V. Wase, 5 Ves. 816, 847; Attorney-General r. Jackson, 5 Hare, H. 366. 

^ See Nichols v. Chalie, 14 Ves. 261,269; Nicholsu. Rowe, 3 Mylne & 
Keen, 431; Street v. liigby, G Yes. 815; Chcslyn v. Dalby, 2 Younge 
& Coll. 170. 
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% I* 1452it Is #^l knowni tkfti a suit is br5u^t 
at tbe pgm0^ X^w apoa an awards no extrinsic ^cir- 
anbistanedi^ ^ matter of &ct, ik/iors the award, can he 
|)lei^ed,. er>glTen in evidence to defeat it Thus, for 
examtde, frand, partiality, misconducV or mistake of 
tho aicbitrators, id net admissible to defeat it^ But 
Oenrtllpf Ecjuify trill, in all such cases, grant relief, 
anid upon^diie'^preofii, will set aside the award.^ 

{ 1453 . In regard to a mistake of tbe arbitrator!^ it 
may bo in a matter of fact, dr in a matter of law. 
upon tbe face of tbe award, there is a plain mistake of 
law, or of fact, material to the decision, which misled 
the judgment of tbe arbitrators, there can be little or 
no reason to doubt that Courts of Equity will grant re¬ 
lief.^ But the difficulty is, whether the mistake of fact 
or of law is to bo made out by extrinsic evidence; and|| 
whether a mistake of law upon a general submissiai^ 
involving the decision both of law and fact, constitutes 
a valid objection. Upon these points tbe decisions of 


1 Hough V. Beard, 8 Black. 158. 

* Wills V. Maccarmic, 2 Wils. B. 148, Bac. Abr. ArhiU ament and 
Au^aid, K ; Braddick v Thompson, 8 Fast, 344, Underhill t* Van Cort* 
landt, 3 Johns Ch. R. 330,367 , S. C. 17 Johns. R.iOS; Kydon Awards, 
ch. 7, p. 337 

3 Lord Harris v Mitchell, 3 Vern. 485; Chicot v. Leqresne, 2 Vea. 
315, Brown v Brown, 1 Tern. 159, Mr Raiihby’s note (1), Lingwood 
V. Eade, 2 \ik 501, Morgan v Mather, 3 Ves. jr. 15, Rand «. Reding- 
ton, 13 New Iltmpshire, 78. The statute of 8 & 10 Will. Ill, ch 15, has, 
in England, made great alterations in the exercise of this general juris¬ 
diction ; fur It seems, that an award under that statute is not generally re> 
mediable in Equity, on account of fraud, or misconduct of the arbitrators, 
but only in the Court, of which the suhtnission is made a rule, and within 
the time therein prescribed. See Annul v. Smith, 1 Turn. A Russ 131, 
136,137, 134 to 136 ; Ante, ^ 1450, note 1. 

* Curnefurth v. Greer, 3 Veen. 705, Ridout v. Payne, 1 Vea. 11; S. C. 
3 Atk. 494. 
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Courts^of Law and Courts of Equity are not recoi^icll^ 
ble with each other; and it js not easy to lay down 
any doctrine, which may. not be met by some authoiv 
ity.^ * ' ' ‘ 

§ 1454. Perhaps the following will be found to be the 
.doctrines most reconcilable with the leading author¬ 
ities. Arbitrators being the chosen judges of the 
parties, are in general to be deemed judges of the law, 
as well as .of the facts, applicable to the case upon 
them. If no reservation is made in the submission, the 
parties are presumed to agree, that every question, both 
as to Ijiw and fact, necessary for the decision, is to bo 
incliidetl in the arbitration. Under a general submis¬ 
sion, therefore, the. arbitrators have rightfully a power 
to decide on the law and on the fact * And, under such 
a submission, they are not bound to award on mere 
diy principles of law; but they make their award 
according to the principles of Equity and good con- 
science.3 Subject, therefore, to the qualifications hereaf¬ 
ter mentioned, a general award cannot be impeached 
collaterally, or by evidence aliunde, for any mistake of 
law or of fact, unless there be some fraud or misbeha¬ 
vior in the arbitrators.* These qualifications will now 
be stated. 


1 In Chace r. Westmore (13 East, K. 138,) Lord Enenhorpugh said: 
“ 1 fear it is iinpos-^iblc to lay down any general rale upon this subject, in 
what cases the Court mil aiilTer an award to be opened. It roust be sub¬ 
ject to some degree of uncertainty, depending upon the circumstances of 
each case.” 

See the late able ra* e of Boston Waterpower Co. v. Gray, 0 Met. 131.] 
3 Knox V. Symroonds, 1 Ves. jr. 300; South Sea Company v. Bum- 
stead, 3 £q. Abr. 80, pi. 8; Slupardv. Merrill, S Johns. Ch. R. 376; 
Dolver v. Barnes, 1 Taunt. K. 4H, 31. 

^ Morgan v, Mather, 3 Ves. jr. 15 to 17, S3; Knox v. Symmonds, 1 
^Ves^r. 369-, Chace v. Westmure, 13 East, 357, 358; Todd v. Barlow, 
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' § 1466. First; in regard to mSsliers of Law. tf arbi¬ 
trators refer any point of law to jndiciul inquiry, by 
spreading it on the face of their award, and they mis¬ 
take the law in a palpable and mateiial point, their 
award^will be set aslde.^ If they admit the law, but 
decide contrary thereto upon piinciples of Equity and 
good conscieAcc, although such intent appear upon the 
face of the award, it will constitute no objection to it. 
If they mean to decide strictly according to law, and 
they Mistake it, although the mistake is made out 


S John^. Ch. R. 551 ; Herrick v. Blair, 1 Johns Cli R 101, Underhill v. 
Van ('orilandt, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 33'), 361, Greenhill v ('hurch, 3 Ch B. 

49 [S8], Cavendish V. -^1 Ch. Cas 279, Broun v Broun, 1 Vcrn. 

157 , Emery v. Wase, 5 Ves 946 , Ives v Metcalfe, 1 Aik G4 , Tiiten- 
son V. Peat, 3 Atk. 529 ; (tampion v Wenhain, Ambler, R 245, Bou- 
Ullier t>. Tick, 1 Bowl. & Ryl 366 , Wood v GriiHth, 1 Swan&t 43; 
Com Dig CAt/ncery, 2 K 6 —In Knox t Symmoiida (1 Vps jr 369,) 
Lord Thurluw said *‘A party to an award cannot come to ha\e it set 
aside upon the simple ground of erroneous judgment in the a-burat<ir; for 
to his judgment they refer their disputes, and that would be a ground for 
setting ubido c\ery auard In order to induce the Court to interfere, there 
must be something more , as corruption in the arbitrator, or gross mistake, 
either apparent upon the f lee of the au ard, or to bo made out bv esidenre. 
But in case of nnstake, u must be made out to the salisfietion of the arbi¬ 
trator , and the party must convince him, that his jiidginent was indneneed 
by that iriisiake, and tint, if it had not hippened, he should have made a 
different award But this relates only to a general reference to arbiira- 
tiuri of alt matters in dispute between the parties But upon .i reference 
to an arbitrator, to inquire into ficts, Ac , ihr reference is to him in the 
character of a Master, and the Court is to draw the conclusion; and, if 
the arbiintor has taken upon himself to do so, the Court uiU see, tini he 
has drawn a right conclusion. Upon a general n Terence to arbitration of 
all matters in dispute between the parlies, the atbiitator has i grtaier lati¬ 
tude than the Court, in order to do eumplete justice botueen ihe paiiieti, 
for insi inee, he may relieve against a right, uhioh bears hard upon one 
party, but which, InMng been acquired legally, and utthuut fraud, could 
not he resiiied tn a Court of Justice.’* See Nichols t* Rio, 3 Mtloe & 
Kten, 434, 439. 

* Knox V. S\ mmonds, I Ves. jr. 869^Ridoult'. Payne, 3 Atk. 494, Kent 
11 . Elslop, 3 East, R. 18. 
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by exti^nsic evidence, that will be sulBoient to set it 
aside.^ Bat their decision, upon a doubtful point of 
law, or in a case where the question of law itself is 
designedly left to their judgment and decision, will 
generally be held conclusive.* * 

§ 1466. Secondly; in regard to matters of fact, ihe 
judgment of the arbitrators is ordinarily deemed con¬ 
clusive.* If, however, there is a mistake of a material 
fact apparent upon tho face of the award; or, if the 
arbitrators are themselves satisfied of the mistak'e, and 
state it, (although it is not apparent on the face of the 
award); and if, in their own view, it is material to the 
award, then, although made out by extrinsic evidence. 
Courts of Equity will grant relief/ 


• Kleine v. Catara, 2 Callis. R. 70, 71; Yoang v. Walter, 9 Ves. 30-1, 
306 ; HtennerhasscU t*. Day, 2 Ball & Buatt. 120 ; Ainslee v.GufT, Kyd on 
Awards, ch. 7, p. 351 to 354 (2<1 edit.); 8. C. cited in Driver v. Barnes, 

1 Taunt. R. 4R, 53, note (a) ; Richardson c. Nourso, 3 Barn. & Aid. 237. 
s C'hing i. Ching, G Ves. 282 ; Youngc v. Waller, 9 Ves. 364; Chace 

V. Westmure, 13 East, R. 357 ; Campbell v. Twemlow, 1 Price, 11. 81; 
SteflT V. Andrews, 2 Madd. R. 6, 9 ; Wood v. Griffith, 1 Swanst. 55 ; I’n- 
dorhill V. Van Cortlandt,2 Johns. Ch. 339; Roosevelt v. Thurman, 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 220, 22G; Richardson v. Nourse, 3 Barn, di Aid. 237 ; ijhartnan v. 
Bell, 5 Maule & Selwyn, 504.— Even at law, in Chace v. Westinore, 
(13 East, R. 359,) Lord Kllenborough said: “ But it is enough to say, in 
the present case, where the merits in law and fact were referred to a peri«on 
competent to decide upon oath, we t\ill not open the award, unless it could 
be shown«to be so notoriously against justice and his duty, as an arbitrator, 
that we could infer misconduct on his part.” 

8 See Price v. Williams, I Ves. jr.3G5; S. C. 3 Bro. Ch. R. 163; Mor¬ 
gan V. Mather, 2 Ves. jr. 15 to 18,20, 22; Dick v. Milligan, 2 Ves. jr. 23 ; 
Goodman v. Sayers, 2 Jac. & Walk. 240, 259. 

4 Knox V. Symmonda, 1 Ves. jr. 869. See Rogers ». Dallimore, 0 Taunt. 
R. 111. — These distinctions arc principally drawn from the case of Klcine 
V. Catarai (O-Gallis. R. 71,) where the principal anihorities are collected. 
Sec also fiac. Abr. Arbitrament and Atoard, K.; Com. Dig. Chnuccnj^ 

2 K. 1 to 0 ; Kyd on Awards, ch. 7, p. 327 to 380 (2d edit.) ; Watson on 
Arbitration, ch. 0, ^ 4, p. 161 to 178; Attorney-General v. Jackson, 5 Hare, 
R. 366. 
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§ 1457* 'Courts of Equity wiil^ not enforce the spe¬ 
cific performance of an agreem'ent to refer any matter 
in controverey between adverse parties, deeming it 
against public policy to exclude from the appropriate 
judicial tribunals of the state any persons, who, in the 
ordinary course of things, have a right to sue there.^ 
Neither will they, for the same reason, compel arbitra¬ 
tors to make an award nor, when they have made an 
award, will they compel them to disclose the grounds 
of their judgment.® The latter doctrine stands upon 
the same ground of public policy, as the others; that is 
to say, in the first instance, not to compel a resort to 
these domestic tribunals, and, on the other hand, not to 
disturb their decisions, when made, except upon veiy 
cogent reasons. 

§ 1458. When an award has actually been made, 
and it is unimpeached and unimpeachable, it consti¬ 
tutes a bar to any suit for the same subject-matter, 
both at law and in Equity. And Courts of Equity will, 
in proper cjises, enforce a specific performance of an 
award, uhich is unexceptionable, and which has been 
acquiesced in by the parties, if it is for tfie performance 
of any acts by the parties in specie, such as a convey- 


^Kill V. Hollister, 1 Wils. R. 1*29; Mitchell r. Harris, 4 Bro. Ch. R. 
312, 315 , S C. 2 Ves jr. 131, Street v. Rigbf, G Yes. 815,818 , Craw* 
shay V ('ollins, 1 Swanst. R. 40; Agar t>. Macklew, 2 Siro. & Siq. 418 , 
Gourlay o. Somerset, 19 Vcs. 431. Toby r. The County of Briotu), 3 Story, 
R. 800. 

3 Kyd on Awards, ch. 4, p. 100 (3d London edit.) —In this respect oar 
law dilTers from the Roman Law, for, by the latter, arbitraiorb would, unless 
under special circumstances, bo compelled to make an award, alien they 
had taken the office upon themselves. Dig. ].ib 4, tit 8, I. 3, ^ 1,3; 
Kyd on Awards, ch. 4, p. 98, 99, and note (3d Lond. ed.), Post, ^ 1496, 
3 Anon. 3 Aik. C44 , Story on £q. Plead. ^ 825, note 1. 
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ance of lands; and sucli a speciiic performance ivill be 
decreed, almost as if it were a matter of contract, 
instead of an award.^ 

§ 1459. But, as the specific performance of awards, 
as well as of contracts, rests in the sound discretion of 
the Court'S, if, upon the face of the award, or otherwise, 
it appears that there are just objections to enforcing it, 
Courts of Equity will not interfere.^ On the other 
hand, wheie an award has been long’ acquiesced in or 
acted upo I 1 y I oth parties, even although objections 
might have been originally urged against it, an appli¬ 
cation to set it aside will not bo entertained.^ 

§ 1400. It is curious to remark the coincidences 
between 1 he Ci> il Law and our law, in regard to arbi-, 
trations and awaids. Whetlicr we are to attribute this 
to the origin of the latter in the established juiispru- 
denco of the former; or to the same good sense, pre¬ 
vailing in dilTorent nation*?, and establishing the like 
equitable principles on the same subject, founded on 
public policy and private cou\eniencc, it is not neces¬ 
sary to discuss. But it is certain, that the Homan Law 
has much to commend it in the reasonableness of its 
doctrines. 


1 Hal! V Ilirdv, 3 P. Wil> 1S7 , I’homson i Noel, 1 Atk. 02; Norton 
t*. Ma6rall,2 Ch Rop. 301, S C. 2 ^ ern 21; VVoo«l r Grifhlh, 1 8wanst. 
54; Bouck » Wilber, 4 JdIims Ch K lOi; Com Dig ('fioni tn/, 2 K. 
— Lord Ilardwipke, in Thompson v Noel, (1 Atk. tt'J,) said: “A bill to 
carry an award into pxeniiion, where there is no acquiesreiice in it hy the 
partiea to the submission, or ngn ement by them afterwards to hav»* it exe¬ 
cuted, would certainly not he But the remedy, to enforce perfotinaiice 
of the award, must be t-ikt n at 1 iw ” See also Bisiiop »>. Webster, 1 Eq. 
,br. 51, S. C. 0 Vern. 411. 

■ 2 Annul r. Smith, 1 Turn. & Uii'.'i. R. Ib7, HO, 100; Eyre i». Good, 
Ch Rpp. 1*1 [31], Wood I Gnlliih, 1 Sw uist. 54, Eniry v. Waso, 
5 Yes H46; Com. Dig. (Jhaneny, 2, K. 2. 

3 Junes V. Bennett, 8 Bru. Pari R. 411, 428. 
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, § 1461. Arbitratiou, calla4 'Cmupromise, (Oompro- 
mmuMj) was a mode of terminating controversies much 
iavored in the Civil Law, and was usually entered into 
by reciprocal covenants or obligations, with a penalty, 
or with some other certain or implied loss and the 
award ’was deemed to partake of the character of a 
judioial proceeding,* Compromismn ad miiUtudinm 
judiciorum redigiturf et ad fauendas Utes pertinet? Ex 
comprommo placet exceptionem non nasci, bed ptcenm peti- 
ivonm,^ The general conclusiveness of awards, when 
made within the legitimate powers of the arbitrators, 
was firmly established upon the same principles, which 
ought universally to prevail, to suppress litigation. 
Eimi aidem dehet mdenilic arhilrij quam de re dkent, site 
agm, sive iniqua sU ; cl '^ibi Imputety qui compromkit} 

§ 1402. The leading, though not the only exception 
to the conclusiveness of awaids, when regulaily made, 
was the fraud or corruption of the parties, or of the 
arbitiwtois. Posse cum u/i doU mail cxccplionc. Again: 
Eiiam'^i(qpcllari non poUbij dnU mall excepiiomm inpeenx 


I I'olliior, I'lnJ Lib 4, tit. 8, n. 13, 14 , Dig. Lib. 4, til. 8,1. 11, ^ 2, 
3; Ibia I 1 .‘}, ^ 1 , Ibid.l. 27, ^ 6. 

> If tlu'ri> was a biniple agriH'Rieiit to stand bv the award, without any 
penalty ur njuivalent, it seems, that, in ihc^Civil Law, tli«>re w is originally 
no remedy to enforce it. Justinun, in some cases, but not adequately, (as 
It should seem,) provided for this defect. See Kyd on Awards, ch. I, 
p. 6,9 (2il liOiK^. edit) which cues Dig. Lib. 4, tit. S, I. 27, ^ 6, 7, where it 
Js said . Kt, bi quis presensarbitrum sententiam dicere prohibuit pamaconi- 
mittetur. (i.) Sed, si pcena nun fuisset adject i coiuprom sed aim- 
plicitcr, sentential start quis prumiserit, incerti ad versus euui turet actio. 

7.) See also Cod. Lib. 2, Ut. 50,1 1, 5. 

3 1 Domat, B. 1, ut. 14, § 1, art 2; Dig. Lib. 1, tit 8,1. i; Potiuer, 
Pand Lih 4, tit. 8, n. 1. 

^ 1 Domit, B. I, Ut. 11, ^ 1, art. 3 . Dig Lib. 4, tit 8,1. 2. 

^ Dig lab 1, tit. 8,1 27, ^ 2 , Potliicr, Pand. Lib. 4, tit. 8, n. 39, 40. 
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* petiiime^ohstaturain} Aoother exception Was, tlfat 
arbitrators had, in their award, exceeded their authority^ 
for, if they had, it was void. De officio arMri iractcmt^ 
hus sciendum esty omnem iradatxm ex ipso compromisso 
sumendum. Nee enm aliud iUi UcMy quam quod ibi, nt 
efficere possetj caidum esi: Non ergo quodlibet Mtiere 
arbiter poterit, nec in re qiiaUbet; nm^ de qud re compromis- 
sum cbi, et qmienus comproniismm est? 

§ 1463. Subject to exceptions of this nature, it has 
been justly remarked by an eminent Judge, that the 
Frmtor at Rome would not interfere with the decisions 
of these domestic tribunals for the very reasons which 
have been adopted in modern times; because they put 
an end to suits, and the arbitrators were judges of the 
parties’ own choice.® Tametsi nenmiem Proctor togit 
a^bitrimn rccipere {qiioniam hccc res Kbera et soluta esi, d 
exit a ncccssitatem jitrkdiciioms j^sita); aliameny ubi scmel 
qvis ill se receperit arbitriiimy ad curam et sotlicitudinem 
suam hinc ran lyertlncre Prator put at; non tantiim, quod 
studei'd Hies friiri, verum quoniam non deberent decipiy qui 
eiiniy quasi virum bouUm, diseeptatorem intci' se etegerunt* 
Indeed, when once arbitrators had taken upon them¬ 
selves that office, they were compellable by the Prmtor 
to make an awar«l. Quisquamne jpotnt negarCy wquissi- 
mum forcy Piwtorem intcrponcre se debumcy ut officiuniy 
quod in se i ccepity implent. Et quidem arbitrum ciguscunr 


1 Dig. Lib. 4, tit. 8,1. 32, ^ 11; Ibid. I. 31; Pothier, P»nd. Lib. 4, til. 
8, n. 40, 47, 48. 

8 Eig. Lib. 4, lit. 8,1 32, § 15; 1 Domat, B. 1, lit. 4, ^ 2, art. 0; Pothier, 
Faitd. Lib. 4, tit. 8, n. 41, 42. 

3 Mr. Chancellor Kebt, in Underhill v. Van Cortlandt, 8 Johns. Cb. R. 
368. 

4 Dig. Lib. 4, tit. 8,1. 3, $ 1; Pothier Pand. Lib. 4, tit. 8, n. 22. 
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^ offim^ qmd^^^enii peffmgV- ^ Jn 

this Wpect, i&ere is s. marked d|i^ctloa beWsenJour 
law and the Civfl Law.* 


1 Dig. Lib. 4, tU. 8,1. 3, ^ 1, 3; Kyd oa Awards, 98, 99, sad note (2d 
Jjond. edtu) ^ * 

9 Ants, 41437. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

WRITS OP NE EXBAT REGNO AND SDPPUCAVIT. 

§ 1464. Having thus reviewed most of the branches 
of the exclusive jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, which 
arise from, or are dependent upon, the subject-matter of 
the controversy, we are next led to the consideration of 
those branches of exclusive jurisdiction which arise from 
or are dependent upon the nature of the remedy to 
be administered. The peculiar*remedies in Equity, in 
cases of concurrent jurisdiction, have already been fully 
discussed ; and much, therefore, which would otherwise 
bo appropriate for remaik in this place, has been already 
anticipated. The peculiar remedies connected with the 
exclusive jurisdiction in Equity seem to be principally 
the process of Bill of Di'^covery, properly so called; the 
process of Bill for Perpetuating Evidence; and the pro¬ 
cesses, called the writ of Nk Exeat Regno, and the 
writ of SupiMACAViT.^ The two former are properly em¬ 
braced in what is called the auxiliary or assistant juris- 


^ The authority to award an isowe to he tried by a jury, though a pecu¬ 
liar remedy, la an incident both to the ronourrent and ihn excluaivc joria- 
diction of Courts of Kquity. Tie granting or refn^ing of sueh an issue, 
is, io all cases, except in questions of ihe validity of wilii, (Ante, ^ 184, 
1446,) a matter of discretion ; and is designed merely to assist the con¬ 
science of the Court in dfciding upon some matter of fact. It seems 
rather, therefore, to belong to the practice of the Court than to constitute 
a pa:t of its peculiar jurisdiction. See on this subject, O'Connor r. Cook, 
8 Ves. 536; Short v. Lee, 2 .lac. k Walk. 41*6,487; Jeremy on Eq. 
Jurisd. B. 3, ch. 1, $ 2, p. 295 to 299, 2 Fonbi. Eq. D. 6, eh, 3, ^ 7, 
and notes (/,) (li); Matthews v. Warner, 4 Yea. R. 206; Lancashire v, 
Lancashire, 9 Beavao, R. 259. 
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diction of Courts of Equity; |itk4 therefore, be 
reserved for examination thereafter. The two latter 
will be discussed in the present chapter. 

§ 1465. The writ of Ne Exeat Regno, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, Ne Exeat Regnum, is a prerogative 
writ, which is issued, as its name imports, to prevent a 
person from leaving the rcalm.^ It is said that it is a 
process unknown to the ancient Common Law, which in 
the freedom of its spirit, allowed every man to depart 
the realm at his pleasure.a Its origin is certainly ob* 
scure. But it may bo traced up to a very early period, 
although some have thought that its date is later than 
the reign of King John, since, by the great charter 
granted by him, the unlimited freedom to go from and 
return to the kingdom at their pleasure, was granted 
to all subjects. Lkcat imicuiqm de caicro cadre de llegwf 
nostro, ct redire salvo ct secure per ierram ct per aquam, 
salva fide nostra, nisi tempore gueirw, per nUqvod hreve 
tcmjms, prfpicr commimcui iitilitatem repni? The period 
between the reign of King Jolm and that of Edward I. 
has been accordingly assigned by some writers us the 
probable time of its iiitroductiou. A proceeding, some¬ 
what similar in its nature and objects, though not in the 
precise form of the modern w^rit, is distinctly mentioned 
by Fleta and Britton; * and the statute of 5 Rich. IL 


' Beamrs oti Ne Exeat, p. 1; 1 Black. Coram. 137, 206. Moat of tho 
materials, winch are contained in tins chapter, have been drawn from the 
concise, but perspicuous treatise of Mr. Beamed, entitled, “A Brnf View 
of the Writ of Ne Exeat Regno, London, 1S12.” I have not omitted 
however, to compare the observations of the author ivith tho original au¬ 
thorities. 

3 Beames on Ne Exeat, p. 1, 

3 Ibid. p. 3. 

* Fleta, 383, ^1,2; Britton, ch. 122, cited in Beames on Ne Exeat, p. 

4,6. 
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(ch. 2} § 6, 7,) 'prohibited all persons whatsoever flfom 
going abroad, excepting lords, and great men, and mer* 
chants, and soldiers.^ 

§ 1466. In Fitzherbert^s Natura Brevium, two forms 
of writs are given against subjects leaving the realm 
without license, the one applicable to clergymen, and 
the other to laymen.* And it is there remarked by 
Fitzherbert, that, by the Common Law, every man may 
go out of the realm at his pleasure, without the King^s 
leave; yet, because every man is bound to defend the 
King and his realm, therefore the King, at his pleasure, 
by his writ, may command a man, that ho go not be¬ 
yond the seas, or out of the realm, without license; 
and, if he do the contrary, he shall be punished for 
disobeying the King’s command.® From this language, 
it may be inferred, as his opinion, that the right of the 
King was a part of the Common Law, not all in¬ 
compatible with the ordinary right of the subject to 
leave the realm; but a restriction upon that right, 
which might be imposed by the Crown for great poli¬ 
tical purposes. This is manifestly the view of the 
matter taken by Lord Coke, who deems it a part of 
the prerogative of the Crown, at the Common Law, and 
not dependent upon any .statute ^ro horn publico regis et 
regni} 

§ 1467. Be the origin of this writ, however, as it 
©ay, it was originally applied only to great political 
objects and purposes of state, for the safety or benefit 


^ Beames on Ne Excat, p. 6. 
s Fits. 'Nat. Brev. 85. 

> Ib». 

^ 2 Co. Inst. 54; 3 Co. Inst. cli. 84, p. 178,179; Com. Dig. aianaru, 

4B. 
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of the realm/ 7he time, first applied to 

mere civil purposes, in aid of'Ibe administration of 
justice, is not exactly known, and seems involved in the 
like obscurity as its primitive existence. }t seems, 
however, to have been so applied as early as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.® In the reign of King James 1. it 
seems to have been so firmly established, as a remedial 
civil process, grantable in Chancery, that it was made the 
subject of one of Lord Bacon’s Ordinances. It is there 
declared, that “ Writs of Ne Exeat Kegnum are pro- 
p*erly to be granted according to the suggestion of the 
writ in respect of attempts prejudicial to the Eling and 
State 5 in which case the Lord Chancellor will grant 
them, upon prayer of any of the principal secretaries, 
without cause showing, or upon such information as his 
lordship shall think of weight. But, oilicrzme ako, ih&f 
may he according to the practice of long lime iised^ in case 
of interlopers in trade, great bankrupts, in whose estates 
many subjects are interested, or other cases that concern 
multitudes of the King’s subjects; also in case of duels 
and divers others.”® 


^ Ex parte Branker, 3 F Will. SIC; Anon. 1 Atk 531, Flack v. Holm, 
i Jacob & Walk. 405, 413, 414. 

° Tothill, in Ills Transactions, (p. 13C,) mentions three cases, one in the 
33d of Elizabeth, and two in the 19th of James I See also Beames, Ord. 
of Chane. p. 10, note (148); Beames on Xe Exeat, p. 16. Lord Chan* 
ccllor Talbot, in Ex parte Brunker, (3 F. Will. 313,) said: “ In all mx 
experience, 1 never know this writ of Ne Exeat Regno granted or taken 
out, without a bill in Equity first filed.” It is true, it was originally a state 
writ; but for some tiino (though not very long) it has been made nse of 
m aid of the subjects, for the helping them to justice. But still as custom 
has alluw'ed this latter use to be made of it, it ought to go no further than 
canbe warranted by usage, wb’ich always haa been to ha\c a bill first filed.*’ 
A copy of the naodern w nt will be found m Beames on Ne Exeat, p. 19, 
80, andHinde’s Practice, p. 013. 

^ Boames, Ord. in Chan. p. 39, 40, Ord. 89 ; Beames on Ne lha|at» 
p. 16, 17. 
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$ 1|68. The) ground, then, upon which it is applied 
to civil coses being, as is here stated, custom or usage, 
it has been in practice uniformly confined to cases with¬ 
in the usage, and therefore, it is perhaps impossible to 
expound its true Uoe or limitation upon principle.^ It 
has been strongly said, that it is applied to cases of 
private right with great caution and jealousy.^ 

§ 1469. The urit of Ne Exeat Eegno is also in use 
iu Anieiica, where it is treated not as a prerogative 
writ, but as a writ of right in the cases in which it is 
properly grantable. But, generally, the same limitatioiJs 
which are imposed as to the remedy in England, exists 
in our present practice. In short, the writ and its attri¬ 
butes are almost entirely derived from the English 
authorities and practices.® [And it may be granted 
against foreigners temporaiily within the jurisdiction of 
the Court, as well as others.^] 

§ 1470. In general, it maybe stated, that the writ of 
Ne Exeat Regno will not be granted, unless in cases of 
equitable debts and claims; for, in regard to civil rights, 
it is treated as in the nature of equitable bail.® If 


1 £\ parte Bronker, 3 P. Will. 313; Etches v, Lance, 7 Vee. 417; Du 
Carriere v. De Calonne, 4 Ves. 590. 

^ Tomlinsont.Harrison, S Yes.33 , WhitehouM v.I’artridge,3 Swanst. 
379. 

3 Rl^e V. Hale, 5 Cush. 338, where the form of the writ is set oat. 
Brow n r. Haff, 5 Paigc, 235. By the Act of Congress, of 2d March, 1793, 
eh. 22. ^ 5, it is provided that Writs of Ne Exeat may bo granted by 
any Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States in rases where 
they may be granted hy the Supreme, or a Cirrnit Court. But no writ of 
Ne Exeat shall be granted, unless a suit in Equity be commenced, and 
sausfactory proof shall be made to the Court or Judge granting the same 
that the defendant designs quickly to depart from the TJotted States.*’ 

* Gibert e. Colt, 1 Hopk. Ch. R. 496. And see Woodward p. Schatzell, 
3 Johns. Ch. R. 412. 

3 Beames on Ne Exeat, p. 30; Seymour v. Hazard, 1 Johns. Ch. B. 1; 
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therefore^ the debt be Bueb^ asiitillt ^ is dem^ndable in 
a suit at law^ the writ will telused; for, in such a 
case, the remedy at law is open to the party.* If bail 
may be required, it can be insisted on in the action'at 
law; if not required at law, that furnishes no ground 
for the interference of a Court of Equity, to do what in 
olTect, as to legal demands, the law inhibits.^ [And it 
has been held, that, if the party against whom this writ 
is prayed for has previously been held to bail, and 
regularly discharged, the writ will not be granted.®] 

§ 1471. It has been said in the preceding remarks, 
that, in general, the writ of Ne Exeat Regno lies only 
upon equitable debts and claims. There are to this 
general statement two recognized exceptions, and two 
only. The one is a case of alimony decreed to a ^fe, 
which will be enforced against her husband by a writ of 
No Exeat Regno, if he is about to quit the realm the 


Ex parte Brunkcr, 3 P. Will 312; Atkinson v Leooaid, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 
218, Jackson i Petrie, 10 Ves 163, 165, Whitehoase v Partridge, 3 
Swaost. R 377 to 379; Dawson v Dawson, 7 Ves. 173, Hafley v, Haf* 
fty, li Ves 2()1, Stewart v Graham, 19 Ves 313, 314; Hyde v. Whit¬ 
field, 10 Ves 311, Flack v. Holm, 1 Jac & Walk. 405, 413, 414 , Jen¬ 
kins V. Parkinson, 2 Mylne & Keen, 5. — In Wyatt’s PracUeat Register, 
p 289, It 18 said * *' It is now mostly used, where a suit is commenced m 
this Court against a man, and he, designing to defeat the other of bis just 
demand, or to avoid the justice aod Equity of this Court, is about to^go 
beyond sea, or however, that the duty will bo endangered, if he goes.** 
The usual affidavit, on which the writ la granted, states hoih of these iaqts 
Bearaes on Ne Exeat, p. 26 to 29. 

1 Ibid , Dawson v. Dawson, 7 Ves. 173; Russell v. Ashby, 5 Ves. 96; 
Blaydes e Calvert, 2 Jac. ic Walk. 211,213 ; Smedberg t>. Mark, 6 Johns 
Ch. R. 138. 

>> Porter o. Spencer, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 169, 170 ; Crosly v. Marnot, 2 
Dick, R 609; Gardner v. ——, 16 Ves. 444. 

3 Pratt V. WeUs, 1 Barb. 425. 

* Read V. Reed, 1 Ch. Caa. 115; ShaRoe v. ShaAoe, 7 Vea. 71; 
Dawson v. Dawaoa, 7 Vea. 173L; Anon. 2 Atk. 210; Ante, ^ 1425, note (3.) 
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other IS the case of an accoont, on which a balance is 
admitted by the defendant, but a larger claim is insisted 
on by the creditor.' 

§ 1472. In regard to alimony, it has been said, that 
it arose from compassion, and because the Ecclesiastical 
Courts could not take bail.^ Whether this be the real 
origin of the jurisdiction in Equity, may admit of some 
doubt. The truer ground, perhaps, for equitable inter¬ 
ference would seem to be, that although alimony is, a 
fixed sum and not strictly an equitable debt, yet the 
Ecclesiastical Courts are unable to furnish a complete 
remedy, to enforce the due payment thereof j and there¬ 
fore Courts of Equity ought to interfere, to prevent the 
decree from being defeated by fraud.® It does not seem, 
however, that in modern times Courts of Equity have 


^ Beames on Ne Exeat, p. 30 to 31; Id. p. 38; 2 Madd. Ch. Pr. 18C to 
187; Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, p. 140, 15U. 

2 Boames on Ne Exeat, 30; Anon. 2 Atk. 210; Vandergucht f. Do 
Blaquicre, 8 Sim. R. 315. The Vice-Chancellor, (Sir L. Shadwell,) in 
this case, said: “ The cases that have been cited in the course of the argu¬ 
ment, do not furnish any authority to show that the Copit has ever exer¬ 
cised any jurisdiction with respect to alimony, except in granting tlio writ 
of Ne Exeat Regno. The interference of the Court in granting that 
writ has arisen from the peculiar circumstances that the Ecclesiastical 
Court cannot compel the hn.shand to find hail. And if the hiisbaiui inaku 
it appear that he does not intend to leave the kingdom, the Court will 
notf grant the writ, although he may not intend to pay what is duo 
from him.'* See also Stones t’. Cooke, 8 Sim. It. 321, note {q.) Ante, 
^ 1125, note (2.) 

3 See Cooper, Eq. PI. Introd. p. 31. — In Read v. Read, 1 Ch. Cas. 
115; Ex parte Whitmore, 1 Dick. R. 143 ; Shaftoe v. Shaftoe, 7 Ves. 171; 
and Dawson n. Daw'son, 7 Ves. 173, no such ground as compassion is sug¬ 
gested. In New York, where the jurisdiction, as to divorce and alimony, 
is vested in the Court of Chancery, the Chancellor will, pendente life, grant 
a writ of Ne Exeat Republica against the husband. Denton v. Denton, 

1 Johns. Ch. B. 3(14,441; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 2. 
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assumed or acted upon the j^fill3iction to this extehi^ 
In cases of alimony it is ssdd*that Courts of Equity wiH 
not interfere, unless alimony has been already decreed; 
and then only to the extent of what is due.* But, if 
there is an appeal from the decree, pronouncing ali¬ 
mony, and d fortiori, if no alimony has been decreed, 
and the case is a Us pendens. Courts of Equity will 
abstain from granting the writ.® 

f 1473. In regard to a bill for an account^ where 
there is an admitted balance due by the defendant to 
the plaintiff, but a larger sum is claimed by the latter, 
there is not any real deviation from the appropriate ju¬ 
risdiction of Courts *of Equity for matters of account 
are properly cognizable therein. The writ of Ne Exeht 
Regno may, therefore, well be supported as a process 
in aid of the concurrent jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, 
and accoi-dingly it is now put upon this intelligible and 
satisfactory ground.® 

§ 1474. As to the nature of the equitable demand, 
for which a No Exeat Regno will be issued; it must be 


^ Stones V. Cooke, 8 Sitn R. SSI, note ( 9 ); Ante, $ 1425, and note. 

2 Shaftoe r. ShaAoe, 7 Ves 171, Da%\ 8 oa v. Dawson, 7 Ves. 173; 
HafTey j» Ilaffey, 14 Ves. 261. See Angicr v Angier, Free. Ch. 497; 
Coopet, Eq PI. eh. 3, p. 149, 150; 1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1 . ch. 2 , ^ 6 , note (ti ); 
Ante, § 1422. 

3 Coglar V. Ooglar, 1 Ves. jr. 94; Hafley v. HaSey, 14 Ves. 261; Street 
V. Street, 1 Turn. & Russ. 332. 

* Jones V. Sampson, 8 Ves. 693; Russell v. Ashby, 5 Ves. 96; Am- 
sinck V. Barklay, 8 Ves. 697; Dtck v. Swinton, 1 Ves. & Beam. 371; 
Stewart v. Graham, 19 Ves. 313; Flack v. Holm, 1 Jac. & Walk 405, 
413 ; Porter v. Spencer, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 169 to 171; Mitchell t Bunch, 
2 Paige, R. 606,617 to 619. 

3 Jones V. Alephsin, 16 Yel. 471; Howden v. Rogers, 1 Ves. & Beam. 
132 to 134 , Atkinson v. Leonard, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 218; Ricov. Hale>5Cush. 
214; Johnson o. Clendenin, 6 GiU & Johns. 463; Blaydes v. Calvert, 2 
Jao. & Walk. 213. 
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certain^in its nature, and aotually payable, and not oon^ 
tingent.^ It should also be for some debt or pecuniary 
demand. It will not lie, therefore, in a case where the 
demand is of a general unliquidated nature, or is in the 
nature of damages.® The equitable debt need not, how¬ 
ever, be directly created between the parties. It will 
be sufficient, if it be fixed and certain. Thus the mini 
qiie trust or assignee of a bond may have a writ of Ne 
Exeat Regno against ih^ obligor.® 

§ 1475. may conclude wiat is thus briefly said 
upon this subject, by stating that the writ will not be 
granted on a bill for an account in favor of a plaintiff, 
who is a foreigner out of the realm*, because ho paunot 
be compelled to appear and account. And, on the other 
h-^nd, it may be granted against a foreigner transiently 
within the country, although the subject-matter oiigin- 
ated abroad, at least to the extent of requiring security 
from him to perform the decree made on the bill filed.* 


^ Anon. 1 Atk. 521, Rico v. Gaultier, 3 Atk. 500; ShearmaQ v. tSliear- 
man, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 370, Wliitchouse v Partridge, 3 ^wanst. 377, 378 ; 
Morns V. McNeil, j 2 Russ- R. 604; Porter r. Speocer, 2 Johns. Ch. R. 
169. 

2 See Ctches v. Lincc, 7 Yes. 117 , Cock ». Ravio, 6 Vos. 283. Sec 
also Bridgo v. llindall, Rep Temp, rinch, 257; Besows on Ne K\oat, 
86 , 37, 53 to 55, Wliitcliousc r Partridge, 3 Suaost. S77, S7d; illaydca 
i*. Calvert, 2 Jac. & Walk 312. Craves /. GrilBib, 1 Jsc. & Walk. 646 , 
Flack I. Holm, 1 Jac. & Walk. >105, 407; Smedberg v. Mark, 0 Johns. 
Ch. R 13d , Mattocks v. Trcmain, 3 Johns. Ch, K. 75 ; De Uivafinoli v. 
Corselti, 4 Paige, K. 364. 

3 Grant i. Grant, SJIuss. R !i98 , Leake v. Leake, 1 Jae. & Walk. 
605. 

^ Hjde V. VIThilelicld. 19 Vc’s. .113, 311. See Done’s ease, 1 P. Will. 
203. It seems a matter still subject to soino little doubt, whether the wnt 
is grantable against a foieigntr, who happens to bo withw the country; 
although the objection may not prevail, where ho is a subject domicikd m 
a foreign country, or in a colony. See Bcames on Ne l^xeat, p. 41 to 
48 ; Grant v. Grant, 3 Russ. R. 598. The case of Flack v. Holm (1 Jac. 
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§ 1476. The other procea^^j^i^h we have alluded^tp, 
as belonging to the exclusite jurisdiction of chanceiyy 
is the Writ of Supplicavit. It is in the nature of the 
process at the Common Law to find sureties of the peace 
upon articles filed by a party for that purpose.* It is, 
however, rarely now used, as the remedy at the Common 
Law is in general adequate, although (as we have seen®) 
it is sometimes resorted to by a wife against her hus¬ 
band ; and in that case it is said, that the Court of 


Si Walk. 405,411, 414, 415) affirms the jurisdiction against a foreigner, 
domiciled abroad, and transiently within the realm, in the case of a balance 
of account, on which he might have been sued nt law, and held to bail. 
This seems to have been the main ground oi the decision. “ It is ” (said 
Lord Eldon, in that case) but a civil process to hold a person to baQ for 
an equitable debt, under the same circumstances as those, in which, if it 
were a legal debt, he might bo held to bail at law. See also Howdon v. 
Rogers, 1 Ves. & Beam. 109. In Woodward v. Schalzell, (3 Johns. Ch. 
R. 413,) Mr. Chancellor Kent affirmed the jurisdiction m relation to for¬ 
eigners and citizens of other States, transiently within the territorial juris¬ 
diction of tlie State of New York; stating, however, that the writ would 
be discharged upon giving security to abide the decree. See also the same 
point ruled iu Mitchell v. Bunch, 3 Paige, B. 60C, 617 to 630. 

t See Baytium v. Baynura, Ambler, R. 63, 64. — la Lord Bacon’s Or¬ 
dinances, there is one regulating the issuing of this writ. Ord. 87, in 
Beamcs’sOid. Chan. p. 39. On this Mr. Beames has remarked in his 
nuto (144,) “ This writ, as now issuing, is founded on the statute 31 
Jac I, ch. 8, which must have passed about five years after the making 
of the present Ordinances, if they really wore published on the 39th Jan 
1618, as asserted in the Judicial Authority of the Master of the Rolls, p. 
100. In addition to the authorities cited in the notes subjoined to Heyn’s 
case, the reader may be referred to Sioell o. Botelar, 2 Ch. Rep. 68; £x 
parte Gumbleton, 0 Mod. 323,; S. C. 3 Atk. 70; Hilton v. Biron, 3 Salk. 
348; Ex parte Lewis, Mosel. 191; Ex parte Gibson, Ib. 198; Glib. For. 
Ronn. 203; Com. l)ig Cftanrtry, 4 "R., &nd Forcible Eniiy, D. 10, 17. The 
Collec. Jurid. 103, carries supplicavits so high as the reigns of Hen. VII. 
and Hen. Vlll. when both parties, plaintiff and defendant, were bound 
over to their good behavior.” 

Ante ^1433; Clavering’s case, 3 P. Will. SOS, Snelling^. Flatoian, 
1 Dick. 6 ; Stoell r. Botelu, 8 Ch. R. 68 ; Baynum v. Baynum, AmUer, 
R. 63,64. 
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Chanceryf as an incident^ may grant maintenance ^r. 
alimony to the wife, if she is compelled to live apart 
from her husband.^ 

§ 1477. Lord Chief Baron Gilbert has given a full 
description of the natutc and objects of this writ; and 
it will be sufficient for all the purposes of our present 
inquiry to state them in his words. “It is granted 
upon complaint and oath made of the party, where any 
suitor of the Court is abused, and stands in danger of 
his life, or is threatened with death by another suitor. 
The contemner is taken into custody, and must give 
bail to the sheriff; and if he moves to discharge the 
writ of supplicavit, the Court hears both parties on affi¬ 
davit, and continues or discharges it, as the case appears 
before them. If they order the contemner to give security 
for his good behavior, (for this wtit is in the nature of a 
Lord Chief Justice’s warrant to apprehend a man for a 
broach of the peace,) he must do it by recognizance, to 
be taken before one of the masters of the Court, who 
must be in the commission of the peace. He is to find 
sureties to be of his good behavior. If he beats or as¬ 
saults the party a second time, the Court will order the 
recognizance to be put in suit, and permit the party to 
recover the penalty ; for the recognizance is never to 
be sued, but by leave of the Court, But this proceed- 


* Ibid.; Ball v. Montgompry, 2 Ves. jr. 195; Duncan v. Duncan, 19 
Yes. 396; TunicIilTs case, 1 Jac. & Walk. 348 ; Dobbyn's case, 3 Vea. 
and Beam. 183 ; Heyn’s case, 2 Ves. & Beam. 182; King v. King, 2 Ves. 
678 ; S. C. Ambler, R. 210, 333 ; Baynum v. Baynum, Ambler tt. 63, 64. 
— An application of this sort was made by a married woman in Codd t'. 
Codd, (2 Johns. Ch. R. Ill,) and Mr. Chancellor Kent seems on that oc¬ 
casion to h|w||pubted whether the writ ought now to be granted in 
Chancery, IPffie remedy at law was complete. But it is difiicalt, upon 
the authorities, to muntain this doubt. See Beames*s Orders in Chancery, 

, nuto (141.) 
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ing very rarely or never So if any suitor of 

the Court is arrested, either m We face of the Court or 
out of the Courts as he is going and coming to attend 
and follow his cause, (foVso far the Court does and will 
protect every man,) upon complaint made thereof, sit¬ 
ting the Court, they will send out the tipstaff, and bring 
in the bailiffs and prisoner into Court instantly, sitting 
the Court, and they will order them forthwith to dis¬ 
charge him, or lay them by the heels ; and the plaintiff 
in the action, upon complaint and oath made thereof, 
will certainly stand committed. He shall lie in prison 
till he petitions, submits, and begs pardon, and pays 
tho costs to the other party.” * 

§ 1478. We may close this head of exclusive pro¬ 
cesses, by adverting to certain proceedings, which, 
although not unknown to the Courts of Common Law, 
seem, as a matter of right and authority, independent of 
the consent of parties, to belong exclusively to Courts 
of Equity. We refer to tho practice in doubtful mat¬ 
ters of fact, of directing an issue to be tried at law to 
ascertain the same ; and, in matters of law, of sending 
tho point for the opinion of a Court of Law, and then 
acting upon the final result in cither case in the Court 
of Equity, directing the issue or opinion. We have 
already seen the application of the former proceeding 


* Gilbert’s Forom Rom. p. 202,203; 2 Harrison’s Cb. Pr. by New- 
land, oh. 79, p. 563.—Clavering's case, (2 P. Will, 202,) and Stoell v. 
Botelar, (2 Ch. Rep. 68,) are instances of the actual granting of the viit, 
under circumstances, like those staled by Gilbert, in his Forum Roman, 
p. 202,203. It is usual to discharge persons committed for want of surety 
on articles of peace, and ou a supplicavit, after a year, if nothing new 
happens, and the threat or danger does not continue. Baynum v. Baynum, 
Ambler, R. 63; £x parte GrosTenor, 3 F. Will. 103. 
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to the issue of dmmM vel non in bills for the establish¬ 
ment of wills.* 

§ 1479. The nature and objects of 'these proceedings 
cannot be better stated than ^hey ipre by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. “ The Cnancellor’s decree,” (says he) " is 
either interlocutwy or final. It very seldom happens 
that the first doerce can be final, or conclude the cause; 
for, if any matter of fact is strongly controverted, this 
Court is so sensible of the deficiency of trial by written 
depositions, that it will not bind the parties thereby, 
but usually directs the matter to be tried by jury; es¬ 
pecially such important facts as the validity of a will, 
or whether A. is the heir at law to B., or the existence 
of a modus dccimandi) or real and immemorial compo- 
siti'^n for tithes. But, as no jury can be summoned to 
attend this Court, the fact is usually directed to be tried 
at the bar of the Court of King’s Bench, or at the As¬ 
sizes, upon a feigned issue. For (in order to bring it 
there, luid have the point in dispute, and that only, put 
in issue) an action is feigned to be brought, wherein 
the pretended plaintiff declares that he laid a wager of 

with the defendant, that A. was heir at law to B; 
and then avers that he is so; and brings his action for 
the ol The defendant allows the wage^'but avers that 
A. is not the heir to B., and thereupon that issue is 
joined, which is directed out of Chancery to be tried; 
and thus the verdict of the jurors at law, determines the 
fact in the Court of E(|uity. These feigned issues seem 
borrowed from the sponsh jiidieiaUs of the Romans, and 
are also frequently used in the Courts of Law, by con- 


* Ante, ^ 1447, 1464, nolo (1.) 
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sent of the patsies, to dotermiiili;some disputed right 
without the formality of pleading, and, thereby to save 
much time and expense in the decision of a cause. So, 
likewise, if a questioj^ of nfeTe law arises in the course 
pf a cause, as whether, by the words of a will, an estate 
for life or in tail is created, or, whether a future interest 
devised by a testator, shall operate as a remainder or an 
executory devise, it is the practice of this Court to refer 
it to the opinion of the Judges of the Court of King^s 
Bench or Common Pleas, upon a case stated for that 
purpose, wherein all the material facts are admitted, and 
the point of law is submitted to their decision, who 
thereupon hear it solemnly argued by counsel "on 
both sides, and certify their opinion to the Chancellor. 
And upon such certificates the decree is usually 
founded.” * 

§ 1*179 a. When the Court orders an issue of fact, and 
a verdict is founded upon the issue in favor of either 
party, it is not necessarily conclusive upon either paity; 
and, notwithstanding the verdict, the party against 
whom it is given has a light to proceed in the cause, 
and to go into evidence in support of his case, notwith¬ 
standing the Court, upon a motion for a new trial 
(which the Courtis at full liberty to enteitain) refuses 
to distuib the verdict. Generally speaking, '>uch a ver¬ 
dict is treated as conclusive between the parties, for 
persons who have had an ample opportunity of bringing 
before a jury such evidence as they tliiiik pioper and 
material to the case, are generally satisfied with tho 
result, at least if the result of the investigation he such 


13 BUck. Torom. 152, 453. 
S2 


i.Q. JUR. — TOL. II. 
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as not to lead to an order for a new trial. point 

of practice and in point of law, (os has been sugge^d,) 
the verdict is not conclusive.' But from the inconvO- 
nience of proceeding after the verdict, and in opposition 
thereto, to a hearing of the cause, the Court will, as a 
matter in its discretion, refuse an issue, unless upon an 
understanding by both parties to abide the result, unless 
the Court should disturb the verdict.* 


1 Ansdell v. Ansdell (4 Myine & Craig, 449, 454.) On this occasion. 
Lord Cottenham said, Now that the verdict Hiunded on the interlocutory 
application is not conclusive — conclusive in point of law it cannot be — 
but conclusive, 1 mean, -'crording to the practice of this Court, 1 appro* 
bend is free from all doubt. It is a matter of extreme importance, un¬ 
doubtedly, in any subsequent investigation; but it is merely tiiat which it 
would be at law; namely a matter of evidence, but not conclusive evi¬ 
dence, between the parties. Of necessity, therefore, the defendants here 
were at liberty to go into the case which they bad made, and, if possi¬ 
ble, to raise sulTicicnt doubt in the mind of the Tourt as to whether the re¬ 
sult of the futnier investigation had been so satisfactory as to justify the 
Court in acting upon that finding and that result, without additional and 
farther investigation. It is obvious that this course of proceeding is open 
to very grate objection and to very great danger; and it will deserve the 
consideration of those before whom similar causes may come in future — 
certainly, if any such cause should come before me, 1 shall give it my most 
serious consideration before directing any issue on an interlocutory appli¬ 
cation,— whether such an issue should be directed, without putting the 
parties to an undertaking to abide by the result. The mere circumstance 
of an issue being necessary to enable the Court to deal iho interlocu¬ 
tory application is of itself sutficient to support an order for an injunction, 
until the parties shall be in a situation to try the facts. A plaintiff can 
very seldom, if ever — indeed I know not that lie can ever — be in a situ¬ 
ation to render it necessary for liim to ask for such an issue. The doubt 
which directs and is the ground of such an issue assumes that it would be 
sufficient for his purpo-^c. On the other hand, the defendant may be very 
deeply interested in having what he asserts to be his rights not interfered 
Wflb, without the opportunity, at the earliest possible moment, of having 
those rights put into a course of investigation and trial; and the defendant, 
therefore, can never complain that the option is tendered to him of submit¬ 
ting to have his rights, if they do exist, suspended by an injunction, or of 
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f^eedttfg to aattoaedUte trial, andatuking that the result of that trial, 
sobjeqt to the jurfsdiotion of tho Court as to any application for a naw 
Ui^, shall he oonelitoiTe upon the rights of the parties. As at present ad¬ 
vised, and aoeotdiiig to t|to opin^ I at present entertaw, it urill be very 
difficult to induee me, after the experience I have had in this cause, to 
direet any issue on interloeatory application, without calling on the de¬ 
fendant to treat the result as conclusive of the case on the matter of fact.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

BILLS OP DISCOVERY, AND BILLS TO PBESEEVE AND 
PERPETUATE EVIDENCE. 

§ 1480. We shall now proceed to the third and last 
head of Equity Jurisdiction,^proposed, to be examined 
in those Commentaries, that is to say, the auxiliary or 
assistant jurisdiction, which, indeed, is exclusive in its 
own nature, but, being applied in aid of the remedial 
justice of other Courts, may well admit of a distinct 
consideration. 

§ 1481. In a general sense. Courts of Equity may be 
scid to be assistant to other Couits in a variety of cases, 
in which the administration of justice could not other¬ 
wise be usefully or successfully attained. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, they become assistant to Courts of Law, by 
removing legal impediments to the fair decision of a 
question depending thereon, by preventing a trustee, 
lessee, or mortgagee, from setting up an outstanding 
term, to defeat an ejectment brought to try a title to 
land, or by suppressing a deed or devise fraudulently 
obtained, and set up for the same purpose.^ They are, 
in like manner, assistant to other Courts, by rendering 
their judgments effectual; as by setting aside fraudu¬ 
lent conveyances, which interfere with them, by pro¬ 
viding for the safety of property pending litigation. 


1 Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, eh. 1, ^ 3, note (/); Cooper, Eq- FI. Tntrod. p. 33, 
31; Id. ch. 33, p. 143; Harrison v. Souihcote, I Atk. 510; Milford, PI. 
Eq. by Jeiemy, 4,6, 111, 134, 135, 143 to 146; Id. 281. 
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tend by atip|»es8ing multiplicity of euits and oppressive , 
actions.^ But these topics have already been suffi- 
ciently, although mcid|ptally, considered in the pre¬ 
ceding pages.^ 

§ 1482. What we propose particularly to consider in 
the subsequent discussions^ is the remedial process of 
Bills of Discovery, Bills to perpetuate Testimony, and 
Bills to take Testimony de hene esse, pending a suit; 
all of which are most important instruments tc be em¬ 
ployed as adminicular to the remedial justice of other 
Courts.^ 

§ 1483. In the first place, as to Bills of Discovery. 
It has been already remarked that every bill in Equity 
may properly be deemed a Bill of Discovery, since it 
seeks a disclosure from the defendant, on his oath, of the 
truth of the circumstances, constituting the plaintiff’s 
case, as propounded in his bill.* But that which is em¬ 
phatically called in Equity proceedings a Bill of Dis¬ 
covery, is a bill which asks no relief, but which simply 
seeks the discovery of facts, resting in the knowledge 
of the defendant, or the discovery of deeds, or writings, 
or other things, in the possession or power of the de¬ 
fendant, in Older to maintain the right or title of the 
party asking it, in some suit or proceeding in another 
Court.® The sole object of such a bill, then, being a 


' Ibid.; Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, p. 116 to 149, 157; S Fonbl. £q. B. 6, 
ch. 3, ^ 1. 

3 Ante, ^ 437 to 430, 825, 629, 852, 859, 861, 903, &c. 

3 Mitf. £q. FI. by Jeremy, 148^149, 185, 186. 

* Ante, ^ 689 ; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 53; Id. 183 to IS.*!. Story on 
Eq. PI. 311. 

3 Ante, ^ 689; Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1, ^ 4, p. 58 , Id. 60 ; Mitf. Eq. PI. 
by Jeremy, p. 8, 53, 146, 306, 307; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 160.—It was said 
by Lord Hardwicke, in Montague v. Budman, (2 Ves. 398,) that “A bUl 
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particuAr discovery, when that discovery is obtained 
the answer, fhere can be no farther proceedings there¬ 
on.^ To maintain a bill of dist^^^ery it is not necessary 
that the parly should otherwise be without any proof or 
his case; for he may maintain such a bill, either because 
he has no proof or because he wmti it in aid of other 
proof j 2 [or, if the Court can suppose that the discovery 
can be in any way material to the party in the support 


of discovery lies hero in aid of some proceedings in this Courts in order 
to deliver the paity from the necessity of procuring evidence, or to aid in 
, the proceeding, in some suit relating to a civil right in a Court of Common 
Law, as an actiun.” On the subject of discovery 1 beg leave to refer the 
reader to the very able work of Mr. Wigrain on Points of Discovery, and 
of Mr. Hare on Discovery In these two works the subject seems com* 
pleiely exhausted See also Story on Kq. Plead ^ 31, &c. 

1 Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 16, Lady Shaftsbary v. Arrowsmith, 
4Tt.s 71. — Mr. Fonblanque has made some remarks upon the nature 
and dangers of this branch of Equity jurisdiction, which are certainly 
entitled to serious consideration. “ There is,” says he, “ no branch of 
equitable jurisdiction of more extensive application than that which en¬ 
forces discovery, and, where kept within Us due limits there is none mure 
conducive to the claims of justice To compel a defendant to discover 
that which may enable the plaintifl to substantiate a just, or to repel an 
unjust, demand, is merely assisting a right, or preventing a wrong. IJiit, 
as the must valuable institutions are not exempt from abuse, this power, 
which ought to be the instrument of justice, may be rendered ihc instru¬ 
ment of oppression. A plaintiff, by his bill, may, wiiliout the k u>t founda¬ 
tion, impute to the defendant the foulest frauds, or seek a discovery of 
transactions, in which he has no real concern; and when the defendant 
has put in his answer, denymg^he frauds, or disclosing transactions, (the 
disclosure of which may materially prejudice his interest,) the plaintiff 
may dismiss his bill with costs, satisfied with the mischief he may have 
occasioned by the publicity of his charge, or with the advantage which he 
may have obtained by an extorted disclosure. The rule, w hich requires 
the BigMtore of counsel to every bill, affords every security against such 
an abusCi which forensic experience and integrity can supply; but it can¬ 
not wholly prevent it. The Court alone can counteract it; and, in vindi¬ 
cation of Its process, most feel the strongest inclination to interpose its 
authority.” 2 FonhI. Eq. B. 6, ch .1, $ 1, note {a.) 
s Finch V. Finch,2 Yes. 492; Montague v. Dudman, 2 Yes. 398; March 
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(T defoncflTof a Sttii‘ Bui^ in general, it seem^'OOae% 
sary, ir order to maintain a bill of discovery, that m 
action should be alread||.oommen 06 d in another Court, 
^ which it should be auxiliary. There are exceptions 
to this rule, as where the object of discove’-y is to ascei^ 
tain who is the proper party against whom the suit 
should be brought. But these are of rare occurrence.’® 

§ 1484. One of the defects in the administration of 
justice in the Courts of Common Law arises from their 
want'of power to compel a complete discovery of the 
material facts in controversy by the oaths of the parties 
in the suit.^ And hence, (as we have seen,) one of the 
most important and extensive sources of the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Equity, is their power to compel the parties, 
upon proper proceedings, to make every such disco¬ 
very.^ 

§ 1485. Another defect of a similar nature is the 
want of a power in the Courts of Common Law to com¬ 
pel the production of deeds, books, writings, and other 
things, which are in the custody or power of one of the 
pailies, and arc material to the right, title, or defence 


V. Dafidson, 9 Taige, 580; Many v Beekman Iron Company, 9 Paigc, 
188 It would be otherwise if the bill were for relief as well ae disco¬ 
very Ibid 

1 Peck V Ashley, IS Mete. 478. 

9 Moodaly v. Moreton, 2 Dick R 653; Angell e. Angell, 1 Sim. & 
Stn. 83, Mendes v. Barnard, 1 Dick. 06; City of London o. Levy, 8 Ves. 


104 


’ 3 Black. Comm. 301,382 , 2 Fonbl. Eq. B 6, ch. 3, § 1. [In Massa¬ 
chusetts, by a recent Stalnte, either party to any ctvil action at law, may 
file interrogatories to the adverse party for ibe discov ery of facts or docu¬ 
ments material to the support or defence of the sun, to be answered on 


oath Stat. 


1861, c. 833, ^ 98, Stat. 


1852, 0. 312, $ 61.] 
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of the Sther.* This defect is also remediable in Courts 
of Equity, which will compel the production of such 
books, deeds, writings, and oth|r things.^ 

§ 1486. The Roman Law provided similar means, by. 
the oath of the paities, and by a bill of discovery to 
obtain due proofs of the material facts in controversy 
between the parties. There seem originally to have 
been three modes adopted for this purpose. One was 
upon a due act of summons to require the party, with- 
out oath, to make a statement, or confession generally, 
relative to a matter in controversy. Another was to 
require him to answer before the proper Judge to cer¬ 
tain interrogatories, propounded in the form of distinct 
articles, which the Judge might, in his discretion, order 
him to answer upon oath. The third was, to require 
*he adverse party to answer upon oath, as to the fact 
in controversy ; the party, applying for the answer 
consenting to take the answer so given upon oath as 
truth. On this account it was called the decisive or 
decisory oath; and it admitted of no countervailing and 
contradictory evidence. In the two former cases other 
proofs were admissible.® Uhkunqm Judiccm wqiiitas 
moverU, ceque opoHere fieri itderrogaiwnemy duUum non 
psL* Voluit Prador adstringere eum^ qm conveniiur, ex 
sm in judkio responsione, nt vel confiiendoy vel mcntiendOf 
sese (meret? 

§ 1487. In the Roman law bills of discovery were 
called Actimes ad e%M)cndim^ when they related to the 


^ 2 Black. ComiQ, 382, Com. Pig. Chanceryf 3 B. 

«lbid. 

3 I Domat, B. 1, tit. 6, ^ 6, p. 458, 459; Id. ^ 5, art. 4, 5. 

4 Pig. Lib. 11, tU. 1,1. 21. 

^ Dig. Lib. 11, tit 1, L 4. 
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produc^oB of things, or dheda, or documents, in vril!<A' 

another had an interest.^ When they required 
the answer of the party on oath to interrogatories ^ey 
Wete called Adhyrm mt&rroyatorim? It seems thatj origin¬ 
ally, interrogatory actions might be propounded at any 
time before suit brought by any party having any inte¬ 
rest. But we are informed in the Digest, that, in‘the 
time of Justinian they had become obsolete, and inter¬ 
rogatories were propounded only in cases in litigation. 
InterrogcUoriis mtm actimiihus hodih non utimur, qtda 
nemo cogitur ante judicium de bw> jure aliqitod respondere, 
Idcoque minus frequeidantur, ei in desuetvdinem abienint, 
Sed ian/immodoy ad probationer litigatorihus suffidunt cu, 
qucs ah adversd parte expressa fiiuint apxid judices, vd in 
hereditatihuSj vel in aliis rchuSy qim in causis veriiirdur? 
The Roman law also required that the paity seeking a 
discovery of facts should have a legal capacity to sus¬ 
tain himself in Court; and that the discovery should 
respect some right of action.* It does not seem import¬ 
ant further to trace out the analogies of the Roman 
Law on this subject; and, with these brief hints, show¬ 
ing the piobable origin of the like proceedings in our 
Courts of Etjuity we may return to the subject of bills 
of discovery. * 


§ 1488. As the object of this jurisdiction, in cases of 
bills of discovery, is to assist and promote the adminis¬ 
tration of public justice in other Courts, they are greatly 
favored in Equity, and will be sustained in all cases 
where some well founded objection does not exist 


1 Pothier, Fand. Lib. 10, tit. 4, n. 1 to 7; Id. n. 8 to 30. 

9 Pothier, Pand. Lib. 11, tu. 1, n. 1 to 84, and note (8.) 

3 Pothier, Pand. Lib. II, n. 81; Dig. Lib. 11, tit. 1,1.1, ^ 1. 
* Puihier, Pand. Lib. 11, tit. 1, n. 13, 15. 
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against^the exercjise of the jurisdiction.^ We shUll, 
therefore, proceed to the considc'ration of some of the 
ciromnstances which may constitute an objection to 
such bills^ leaving the reader silently to draw the con* 
elusion, that^ if none of these, nor any of the like na¬ 
ture, intervene, the jurisdiction to compel the discovery 
sought, will be strictly enforced. 

§ 1489. The principal grounds upon which a bill of 
discovery may be resisted, have been enumerated by 
a learned writer, as follows. (1.) That* the subject is 
not cognizable in any Municipal Court of Justice. (2.) 
That the Court win not lend its aid to obtain a dis¬ 
covery for the particular Court for which it is wanted. 
(3.) That the plaintiff is not entitled to the discovery 
by reason of some personal disability. (4.) That the 
plaintiff has no title to the character in which he sues. 
(5.) That the value of the suit is beneath the dignity of 
the Court (G.) That the plaintiff has no interest in the 
subject-matter, or title to the discovery required, or that 
an action will not lie for which it is wanted. (7.) That 
the defendant is not answerable to the plaintiff; but 
that some other person has a right to call for the disco¬ 
very. (8.) That the policy of the law exempts the 
defendant from the discovery. (9.) That the defendant 
is not bound to discover his own title. (10.) That 
the discovery is not material in the suit (11.) That the 
defendant is a mere witness. (12.) That the discovery 
called for would criminate the defendant.’ Some of 


1 1 Madd. Ch. Pt> 160 to 178; Jeremy oo Eq. Jarisd. D. 2, ch. 1, p. 
207 to 262. 

3 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. S, ^ 3, p. 180,190. See aho Mitf. Eq. FI. by 
Jeremy, 185 to 200; Com. Dig. Chancery, 3 B. 2 ; Jeremy on £q. Juried. 
B. 2, ch. 1, ^ 3, p. 209; Story on £q. Plead. ^ 549 to 601. 
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these grounds of objection are^ equally applicable 
bills asking relief; and others are so obvious^ npori 
the mere statement of them^ as to require no 
exposition. It may, however, be proper to unCbld the 
principles with more particularity, by which a few of 
them are governed. 

§ 1400. In the first place, it must clearly appear 
upon the face of the bill, that the plaintiff has a title to 
the discovery which he seeks ; or, in other words, that 
he has interest in the subject-matter, to which ^e dis¬ 
covery is attached, capable and proper to be vindicated 
in some judicial tribunal.^ A mere stranger cannot 
maintain a bill for the discovery of the title of another 
person. Hence, an heir at law cannot, during the life 
of his ancestor, maintain a bill for a discovery of facts 
or deeds material to the ancestor’s estate for he has no 
present title whatsoever, but only the possibility of a 
future title.* Nor has a party a right to any discovery, 

1 Brown v. Dudbridge, 3 Bro. Ch. R. 331, 332; Cooper, Pi. eh. 3, 
p 16B, 167, 171, 104, 195; Brownsword v. Edwards, 3 Yes. 343, 347; 
Mitf. £q. PI. by Jeremy, 154, 150, 157, 187; Story on £Sq. Plead. $ 503 
to 508. 

^ Cooper Eq. PI. ch. 1, ^ 4, p. 58; Ibid, ch. 3, p. 197; Mitf. £q. FJ. 
by Jeremy, 189 to 191 i Bnden v. Dore, 3 Yes. 445. But see Metcalf v. 
Hervey, 1 Yes. 348; Ivy «. Kekewick, 2 Yes. jr, 670; Glegg v. Legb, 
4 Madd. R. 193, 308; Jeremy on Eq. Jorisd. B. 3, eh. 1, p. 363, 363. 
Yet it has been held, that, if the discovery sought is of a matter which 
would show the defendant incapable of having any interest or title, as, for 
example, whether the defendant, claiming real eatate under a devise, is an 
alien, and consequently incapable of holding it, a bill of discovery will 
lie. Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, p. 107; Attorney-General v. Daplessis, 
Parker, R. 144, 155 to 163. The ground of the decision seemed to be, 
that the disability of alienage is neither a penalty nor a forfeiture. Ibid. 
163, 164. And this decision was affirmed in the House of Lords. 6 Bro. 
P^rl. R. 01; S. C. 3 Yea. 286. Lord Hardwioke, however, held a differ¬ 
ent doctrine in the case of Buplesats, and insisted that she wan not bound 
to discover whether she was an alien. Finch v. Finch, 3 Yee. 494. Mr. 
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except of facts and deeds, and writings necessary to his 
own title, or under which he claims j for he is not at 
liberty to pry into the title of the adverse party.^ 

§ 1491. Even an heir at law has not a right to the 
inspection of deeds in the possession of a devisee, unless 
he is an heir in tail; in which latter case he is entitled 
to see the deeds creating t’le estafe tail, but no further.® 
On the other hand, a devisee is entitled against the 
heir at law to‘a discovery of deeds relating to the estate 
de\ise(h® 


Wigrarn, in liib recent Treatise on the Law of Discovciy, (which did not 
reach my hands until after the text iiad been prepared fur the press,) lays 
down the ti)Iluv\iDg as (iiiidamciital prepositions on this subject. (1.) It 
IS tne ri>:lit, as a genrrat rule, of the plaintiiT in Equity, to examine the 
Uefendant upun oath, as to all matters of fart, which being well pleaded 
m the bill, are material to the proof of the plaintilTs case, and which 
the defendant docs not, by his tuim of p'eadmg, admit. (2 ) Courts of 
Equity, as a general rule, oblige a defendant to pledge his oath to the truth 
of hib defence, with this (if a) qualification, the right of a plaintiff in 
Equity, to the benefit of the defendant's oath, is limited to a discovery of 
such material facts as relate to the plainiifTb case; and it does not extend 
to the discovery of the manner in which, or of the evidence by means of 
which, the defendant’s case is to be established, or to any discovery of the 
defendant’s evidence. Wigram, Points in Law of Discovery, p. 21 , 22 , 
Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 572 to 571. * * 

f Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, p, 171, 173,194 ; Sackvill v. Ayleworth, 1 Vern. 
P. 105; Dnrsley v. Filzhardmge, 6 Ves. 260; Allan v. Allan, 15 Ves. 131. 
See Haskell r. Haskell, 3 Cush. 540. 

a Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1 , ^ 4, p. 58, 59; Ibid. ch. 3, § .3, p, 197, 108; 
Shaftbhury «. Arrowsmith, 4 Ves. 71.— In Shaftsbury v Arrowsraith, 
(4 Ves. 71,) Lord Rosslyn explained the ground of the doctrine in favor 
of the hur m tail, that it was removing an impediment winch prevented 
the trial of a legal right. Ho afterwards added ■ “ Permitting a general 
sweeping survey into all the deeds of the family would be attcndid with 
very great danger and mischief, and where the person claims as heir of 
the body, it has been very properly stated, that it may show a title in 
another person, if the ontail is not well barred.” ^ 

3 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1 , ^ 4, p. 69; Ibid. ch. 3 , ^ 3, p. 197, 198; 2 
Fonbl. £q. B. 6 , ch. 3, ^ 2. 
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$ 1492. The reason of this distinction may not at 
first view be apparent. Bat the ground upon which it 
is assert€^ is this. The title of an heir at law is a 
leg^l title. All the family deeds together would not 
make his title better or worse. If he cannot set aside 
the will, he has nothing to do with the deeds. He 
must make out his title at law, unless there are incum¬ 
brances standing in his way, which, indeed, a Court of 
Equity would remove, in order to enable him to assert 
his legal title*. But, in the case of an heir in tail, a will 
is no answer to him; although a will established is an 
sinswer to an heir at law. An heir in tail has, beyond 
the general right, such an interest in the deed creating 
the entail, that he has a right to the production of it. 
But an heir at law Has no interest in the title-deeds of 
an estate, unless it has descended to him.^ 

§ 1493. On the other hand, a devisee, claiming an 
estate under a will, cannot, without a discovery of the 
title-deeds, maintain any suit at law. The heir at law 
might not only defeat his suit, by withholding the 
means to trace out his legal title, but might also defend 
himself at law by setting up prior outstanding incum¬ 
brances. And thus he might prevent the devisee from 
having the power of trying the validity of the will at 
law.2 Whether this distinction is well founded, may, 
perhaps, be thought to admit of some question. That 
the devisee should, in such a case, be entitled to a dis¬ 
covery, seems plain enough. That the heir at law is 
not equally well entitled to a discovery of the deeds, 


1 Shiiftshury v. Arrowsnuth, 4 Vm. 67^ 70, 71; S Fonbl. £q B. 6, ch. 
3, ^ C and notns (^>‘,) {h ) 

3 f^uchess ot Ni'wrastle v. Lord Pelham, 8 Viner, Abrid. Dtscov&y M. 
pi. 12 , 1 Bro. P.trl. Cas. 303; Cooper, Eq. FJ. cb. 1, ^ 4, p. 59. 
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under which the estate is claimed, in order to ascertain 
the extent to which he is disinherited, may not appear 
quite so plain.^ 

§ 1493 «. In the next place, the party must not only 
show that he has an interest in the subject-matter of 
the bill, to which the required discovery relates, but he 
must also state a case, which will, if he is the plaintifF 
at law, constitute a good ground of action, or if he is 
the defendant at law, show a good ground of defence, 
in aid of which the discovery is sought. ' If it is clear 
that the action or the defence is unmaintainable at law, 
Courts of Equity will not entertain a bill for any dis¬ 
covery in support of it; since the discovery could not 
be material, but must be useless.'^ This, however, is so 


^ It is obvious that the distinction is not satisractory to Mr. Fonblanque. 
In e Funbl. Eq. B. 6, ch. 3, ^ C, note (r/,) ho says: *‘And an heir at law, 
although nut entitled to come into Equity upon an ejectment bill fur pos¬ 
session ; yet he is entitled to come into equity to remove terms out of the 
way, which would otherwise prevent his reooverinp: possession at law; 
and also has a right to another relief, before he has established his title at 
law, namely, that the deed and will may be produced, and lodged in pro¬ 
per hands for his inspection ; for any heir at law has a right to discover, by 
what means and under what deed he is disinherited.” For this he relies 
upon Harrison v, Southcote, (1 Atk. 539,540,) where Lord llardwicke 
asserts the proposition in the same language; and Floyer v. Sydenham, 
(Select Cas. in Ch. S,) which is directly in point. If it were clear, that, 
if the will were established the title of the heir would be gone, the objec¬ 
tion to a bill of discovery by him might nut be unreasonable; for, then, he 
would have no title to the estate, and, of course, no title to a discovery of 
the deeds of it. But it may depend upon the very terms of the instru¬ 
ment, as a settlement, or the boundaries stated in diflTercnt deeds, where 
the purchase has been of difTerent parcels at diffcreiit times, whether he is 
disinherited or not. In .such a case, an inspection may he very important 
to him. See Cooper, Kq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 198 ; Aston v. Lord Exeter, 
C Vos. 288 ; Hylton v. Morgan, ft Vos. 294. 

^ Debiggc V. Lord Howe, cited Mitf E(|. PI. by Jeremy, 187, and cited 
also in 3 Bro. Ch. R. 155 ; Wallis v. Duke of Portland, 3 Ves. jr. 494; 
Lord Kensington v. Mansell, 13 Ves. 240; Story on Equity Pleading, 
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delicate a fanction, that Courts of Equity will net un^ 
dertake to refuse a discovery upon such grounds, UQ^S 
the case is entirely free from doubt. If the poinVSne 
fairly open to doubt or controversy, Courts of fiquity 
will grant the discovery, and leave it to Courts of Law 
to adjudicate upon the legal rights of the party seeking 
the discovery.* 

§ 1494. In the next place. Courts of Equity will not 
entertain a bill for a discovery, to aid the promotion or 
defence of any suit which is not purely of a civil nature. 
Thus, for example, they will not compel a discovery in 
aid of a criminal prosecution; or of a penal action ; or 
of a suit in its nature partaking of such a character; 
or in a case involving moral turpitude; for it is against 
the genius of the Common Law to compel a party to 
accuse himself; and it is against the general principles 
of E(j[uity to aid in the enforcement of penalties or for¬ 
feitures.^ 

§ 319, 556 to 559; Macaulay v. Shackell, 1 Rligh, R. (N. S.) 120 ; Tho¬ 
mas V. Tyler, 3 Younge & Coll. 255 ; Hare on Discovery, 43 to 46. 

^ Thomas v. Tyler, 3 Younge & Coll. 255, 261, 252; Hare on Disco¬ 
very, 43 to 46 ; Story on Equity Pleading, ^ 560 to 56S. If the bill /iied 
hy a defendant at law suggests speciiic defects in the' title of his adversary, 
the discovery will be granted, although the case made by the bill is not 
the assertion of an affirmative title in the party bringing the bill. Smith 
V. Duke of Beaufort, 1 Phillips, Ch. R. 209. 

8 Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 180, 193 to 198; Wigram on Discovery, 
2d edit. p. 8], $ 130, 131 to 134; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 173, 174; Cooper, 
Eq. PI. eh. 3, ^ 3, p. 191, 192, 202, 203, 205, 206 ; MoAague v. Dud- 
man, 2 Vus. 308 ; Thorpe r. Macauley, 5 Madd. R. 229, 230; Shackell v. 
Macaulay, 2 Sim. Sc Stu. 79 ; S. C., 1 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 96; tJlaridge 
V. lloarc, 14 Ves. 61, 65; U. States v. Bank of Virginia, 1 Peters, R. 
100, 101; Wallis v. Duke of Portland, 3 Ves. 494 ; Franco v. Bolton, 3 
Yes. 36B; Benyon v. Nettlefurd, 2 Eng. Law and Eq. R. 117; Earl of 
Suffiilk r. Cirecn, 1 Atk. 459; King v. Burr, 3 Moiiv. R. 693; Finch 
V. Finch, 2 Ves. 402 ; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 2, ch. 1, p. 265 to 
267; Grcenleaf e. Queen, 1 Peters, R. 138; Horsburg r. Baker, 1 Pe¬ 
ters, U. 232 to 236; Haro on Discovery, p. 131 to 135; Ibid. 140 to 
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§ 1495. In the next place, Courts of Equity will not 
entertain a bill for a discovery to assist a suit in another 


144; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 521, and note, 522 to 526, 553, 575 to 588, 
591 to 591, 824, 825, note (1.) Lord Hardwicice, in Montague v. Dud> 
roan, (2 Ves. 398,) held, that a disuuvcry did nut lie to aid a mandamus. 
In the cases of Thorpe v. Macaoley, 5 Madd. R. 229,230, and Sliackell v. 
Macaulay, 2 Sim. & Stu. 79 ; S. (L 2 Ruse. R. 550, note, bills of discov¬ 
ery to aid a suit for a libel, were distnissed, as improper, as they partake 
of a criminal nature. The case of Shackell v. Macaulay vras carried to the 
House of Lords, where the decision was a(lirmed,,so far as it authorized a 
commission to take testimony abroad. 1 Bligh,Rep. (N. S.) 96, 133, 134. 
In Wilmot r. Maccabe, (4 Sim. R. 263,) the Vice-Chancellor seems to 
hare thought that the decision in the house of Lords in Shackell v. Ma¬ 
caulay, justified the Court in requiring a discovery in cases of a civil 
action fur libel. Mr. iiarc maiiitair.s the same doctrine; Hare nii Discov¬ 
ery, 110, 117. But it docs not seem to me, that the decision justifies any 

such conclusion. See also Soutliall r. -, 1 Younge, R. 308; the case 

of Glynn r. Houston,! Keen, H. 329, is directly in point to establish, 
.hat a discovery canuol, in a civil action, be compelled of facts, which 
would subject the parly to penal consequences. Sec also Story on Eq. 
Plead. 553, note (3,) 575 to 5b8 ; Ihid. ^ 097, 598. Where the suit in¬ 
volves penalties, if the plaintiff is competent to waive them, and docs 
waive them in his bill of discovery, it is maintainable. Mitfurd, Eq. PI. 
by Jeremy, 195 to 197, 205, 206 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 598. And there 
are other exceptions; as where the party expressly, by contract, has agreed 
to discover. Ibid.; Haro on Discovery, 137 to 139. There is another 
execjition in regard to forfeitures, deserving notice in this place, his, that 
a bill of discovery will lie fur a disclosure of money lost at play, and of 
the securities given for it. But this Btand.s, at least, in modern times, upon 
the provisions of the .Statute of 9 Ann. ch. 14, giving a bill of discovery. 
Rawden r. Shadwell, Ambler, R. 268, and Mr. Blunt’s note (3); New¬ 
man r. Franco, 2 Anst. R. 519; Andrews v. Berry, 3 Anst. R. (i34, 635, 
There are, hf^ever, said to be older cases, which support it upon general 
principles. 14 Viner, Abr. (Ifimimj, IJ. pi. 3, citing Suckling i\ Moricy, 
Tuihill, 84 ; (this is probably a mistake of the true page, in the, edition of 
1649; the case will be found at p. 23.) See Ante, ^ .302; 1 Koiibl. Eq. 
B. 1, ch. 4, ^ 6, note (r.) Jn Green i*. Weaver, 1 Sim. R. 101, it was 
held, that a London broker was compellable to make a discovery in aid of 
an action brought against him by Ins employer for misconduct, all hough it 
subjected him to the penalty of his bond, given for his faiihful disehargo 
of his official duties. Another exception (if, indeed, properly considoied, 
it is an exception) is, where the bill seeks a discovery of a fraud, or of 
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Court, if the latter is of itself competent to grant the 
same relief; for, in such a case, the proper exercise of 
the jurisdiction should be left to the functionarii^',of 
the Court where the suit is depending.’ ‘ Neither "will 
Courts of Equity entertain such bills in aid of a con- 


fraudulent acts of the defendant; if they do not subject him to criminal 
proceedings, he is bound to make the discovery. Janson v. Solarte, 
S Younge & Coll.* 132, 136; Hare on Discovery, 140, 142; Green v. 
Weaver, 1 Sim. R. 404, 427, 432. — But see Mitchell v. Koeckor, 11 Bea- 
van, 380. See also Story on £q. Plead. $ 589, and note (3) ; Ibid., ^ 595, 
596. [Neither is an excuse for non-production of documents, that they 
will subject the party to a penalty in a foreign country ; although that may 
be his own country. King of the Two Sicilies v. Wilcox, 2 Eng. Law 
and Eq. R. 122.] 

• Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 186; Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, § 3, p. 191, 192. 
Dunn V. Coates, 1 Atk.288 ; Anon. 2 Ves. 451; Gehton v. Hoyt, 1 Johns. 
Ch. R. 547; Story on Equity Plead. ^ 555. Mr. Chancellor Kent, in 
GcNton V. Hoyt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 547, 5trt, used this expressive language 
on this point. “If a bill seeks discovery in aid of the jurisdiction of a 
Court of Law, it ought to appear that such aid is required. If a Cour. 
of Law can compel the discovery, a Court of Equity will not interfere. 
And facts, which depend upon the testimony of witnesses, can be pro¬ 
cured or proved at law, because Courts of Law can compel the attendance 
of witnesses. It is nut denied, in this case,l)ut that every fact material 
to the defence at law, can be proved, by ordinary means at )aw, without 
resulting to the aid of this Court. The plainti/Ts did not come here for 
any such aid; and it ought not to be afforded, unless they call for it and 
show it to be necessary. I should presume, from the bill itself, that 
every material fact relative to the ownership of the vessel, could be com¬ 
manded without resorting to this Court; and such trials at law are nut to 
be delayed, and discoveries required, when the necessity of such delay 
and discovery is nut made to appear. This would be perverting and abus¬ 
ing the ptiwcis of this Court. Unless, therefore, the bill states aflirma- 
lively, that the discovery is really wanted fur the defence at law ; and also 
shows that the discovery might be material to that defence, it does not 
appear to be reasonable and just that the suit at law should be delayed. 
The bill is, therefore, defective and insufficient in this point of view." 
But sec March v. Davidson, 9 Paige, R. 560 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 319, 
where it appears tiiat the doctrine is not correct as to mere bills for 
discovery ; but at must applies only where the bill is for discovery and 
relief. 
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trovensy, pending before arbitrators; for they are not 
the regular tribunals authorized to administer justice, 
and being judges of the parties^ own choice, they must 
submit to the inconveniences incidental thereto.^ But it 
constitutes no objection to a bill of discovery that it is 
to assist proceedings in a Court which sits in a foreign 
country, if in amity with that where the bill is filed; 
for it is but a just exercise of that comity which the 
mutual necessities and mutual convenience of all nations 
prescribe in their intercourse with each other.'* Neither 
does it constitute any objection to a bill of discovery, 
that the suit which it is to .aid, has not yet been com¬ 
menced ; for it may be indispensable to enable the 
party rightly to f^ame his action and declaration.® 

§ 1496. In the next place, no discovery will be com¬ 
pelled, where it is against the policy of the law from the 
particular relation of the parties. Thus, for instance, 
if a bill of discovery is filed against a married wom.an, 
to compel her to disclose facts which m.ay charge her 
husband, it will be dismissed ; for a married wom.an is 
not permitted to be a'witness for or against her husb.aud 
in controversies with third persons.* Upon the same 
ground, a person standing in the relation of professional 


^ Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 192; Street v. Rigby, 6 Vcs. 821; Story 
on Eq. Plead. ^ 554, 555. 

® Cooper Eq. PI, ch. 3, § 3, p. 191; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 186, 
note (q) ; Daubigny v. Davallen, 3 Aost. R. 407, 168; Mitchell w. Smith, 
1 Paige, R. 287. 

3 Moodalay v. Morton, 1 Pro. Ch. R. 469, 571 ; S. C. 2 Dick. 652; Coo¬ 
per, Eq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 192 ; Ante, ^ 1483 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 321, 
560. 

^ Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 5, ^ 3, p. 196; Le Texier v. Margrave of Ans- 
pach, 5 Ves. 322; S. C. 15 Vcs. 159; Uaron r. Grillard, 3 V. & Ream. 
165 ; Cartwright v. Green, 8 Ves. 405, 408 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 619, 
556, 557. 
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confidence to another, as his counsel or attorney, will, 
not be compelled to disclose the secrets of his client.^ 

§ 1497. In the next place, no discovery will bft im¬ 
pelled, except of facts material to the case, stated by 
the plaintiff;** for, otherwise, he might file a bill, and 
insist upon a knowledge of facts wholly impertinent to 
his case, and thus compel disclosures in which he had 
no interest,«to gratify his malice, or his curiosity, or his 
spirit of oppression. In such a case, his bill would 
most aptly be denominated a mere fishing bill. But 
cases of immateriality may be put far short of such 
unworthy objects. Thus, if a mortgagor should seek by 
a bill of discovery, to ascertain whether the mortgagee 
was a trustee or not, that would, ordinarily, be deemed 
an improper inquiry, since, unless special circumstances 
were shown, it could not bo material to the plaintif]^ 
whether any trust woto reposed in the mortgagee or 
not.® 


1 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 5, p. 295, 300; Ijliif. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 2S4, 
288 ; Bulstrud v. Letchmere, 2 Freem. 5 ; S. C. 1 Ch. Cas. 977 ; Park- 
hurst V. Luwten, 2 Swanst. 104, 2lfi; Sandford v Remiogton, 2 Ves. jr. 
IhO. — Lord Kedesdale (Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 288) says . “ If a b*ll 
seeks a discovery of a fact from one whose knowledge of the fact was de¬ 
rived from the confidence reposed in him, as counbel, attorney, or arbitra¬ 
tor, li(‘ may plead in bar of the discovery, that his knowledge of the fact 
was so obtained.” Mr. Cooper (Eq. PI. ch. 5, p. 300,) adopts similar 
language, lii the cases referred to by Lord Redesdale, I do not find arbi¬ 
trators mentioned ; nor do I find that arbitrators are exempted from dis- 
clobing facts, which have been staled before them ; but only from stating 
the grounds of their award. See Gregory v. Howard, 3 Esp. If. 113; 
Ilabcrsliun v. Tioby, 3 Esp. 11. 38; Slack v. Buchanan, Peake, K. 5; 
Brown r. Brown, 1 Vern. 158, 159; Story on Kq. Plead. ^ 231, 509 to 
003 ; Russell V. Jackson, 8 Eng. Law'& Eq. 11. 80; Adams r. Barry, 
2 Y. & Coll. N. R. 107. 

- See Finch v. Finch, 2 Ves. 492; Gelston v. Hoyt, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 
548, 519 ; Story on Kq. Plead. ^ 319, 565. 

3 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 8, p. 198 to 200; Montague v. Dudman, 
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§ 1498. .In general, arbitrators are not compellable 
by a bill of discovery to disclose the grounds on which 
they made their award; for (it has been said) it would 
be a great inconvenience to compel them to set forth 
the particular reasons of their decision; and it would 
be a discouragement of suitable persons to take upon 
themselves such an office.’ Perhaps a stronger ground 
against it is, that the arbitrators are not obliged by law 
to give any reason for their award; and if they act with 
good faith, being the judges chosen by the parties, their 
decision ought, ordinarily, to be conclusive.® But if 
they are charged with corruption, fraud, or partiality, 
they must answer to that:’ 

§ 1499. In th#' next place, it is ordinarily a good 
objection to a bill of discovery, that it seeks the dis¬ 
covery from a defendant who is a mere witness, and has 
no interest in the suit; for, as lie may be examined in 
the suit as a witness, there is no ground to make him a 
party to a bill of discovery, since his answer would not 
be evidence against any other person in the suit.* 

§ loOO. There are some exceptions to this rule, as to 
witnesses, but they are all founded upon special circum¬ 
stances ; and, in general, they do not seem applicable 
to more bills of discovery, but only to bills for dis- 


3 Ves. 399; Muford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy 191, 193; Har\cy r. Morris, 
Rep. Temp. Fincli, 214 , Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 565. 

1 2 Cooper Eq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 3, p 201; Steward r. East India Company, 
3 Vern. 3b0 ; Anon. 3 Atk. 614 , Ante, ^ 1457, 15%, note ; Story on Eq. 
Plead. ^ 519, 509, 825, note (I.) 

3 Ttttenson o. Feat, 3 Atk. 529, Auto, ^ 1151 to 1156. 

3 Ibid.; Ives v. Metcalfe, 1 Atk. 63. 

4 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3, ^ 3, p. 200, 201; Fenton v. Hughes, 7 Vcs. 
287; Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 188; Neuman ». Godfrey, 2 Jlrt^. (>h. R. 
332 to 331; Cookson v. Ellison, 2 Bro. Ch. R. 252; .Story on Eq. Plead. 
^ 234, 262, 323, 519, 570. 
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covery Rnd relief. Thus, if'arbitrators are made parties 
to a bill to set aside an award, it is a good ground of 
objection on their part that they are mere witness.' 
But if the bill charges them with corruption, freitid, or 
other gross misconduct, then they are compellable to 
make the discovery, and to answer the bill. For they 
shall never bo permitted to deprive the injured party of 
their evidence, by their own fraud or gross misconduct; 
and if the case is maintained, they will be held liable 
for costs.® So an Attorney or Solicitor, who assists his 
client in obtaining a fraudulent deed, although a mere 
witness, may be made a party, and compelled to make 
a discovery.^ 

^ 1501. Another exception is, the case of making the 
secretaries, book-keepers, and other officers of a corpo- 
ratioh, and, under certain circumstances, even other 
members of the corporation, parties to bills of discovery 
and relief, also to bills for discovery merely against the 
corporation. The ground, upon which this exception 
has been maintained is, that a corporation, being an arti¬ 
ficial person, cannot be compelled to make any discovery 
on oath, but only under its common seal; and, therefore 
it cannot make any satisfactory answer, nor be liable 
for perjury for any filse answer. By making the sec¬ 
retary or other officer of the corporation a party, an 
answer under oath may be obtained from those persons 


1 Story on Kq. PleaJ. ^ 235, 323, 519. 

‘‘I C(ioi)er, £q. PI. ch. 3, 3, p. 262; Mitf. Eq. FI. by Jeremy, 161, 

188, 189 ; Ctucot v. Lequesne, 2 Ves. 315, 318 ; Lin^ood n. ('ronchcr, 
2 Atk. 395; Lonsdale v. Lutiedale, 2 Ves. jr. 451 ; Dummor r. Corpo¬ 
ration of Chippenham, 14 Ves. 252; Story on Eq. Plead. $ 235, 323, 519, 
670. . 

3 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 3^^ 3, p. 201; Mitford, ?]q. P). by Jeremy, 189; 
Bcnnet v. Vade, 2 Atk. 324; Bowles v. Stewart, 1 Sch. & Left. 227. 
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as to Ae facts within their knowledge. Besides, their 
answer may enable the plaintiff to arrive at the means 
of obtaining better information.* Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with this mode of reasoning. ' The 
first of the grounds is extremely questionable; and, if 
it were now to be considered for the first time, it would 
hardly he deemed correct. The latter ground is very 
singular; for it assigns as the ground of making a per¬ 
son, who is a witness, a defendant, that it is in order to 
enable the plaintiff to deal better and with more success, 
with the other parties upon the record; a ground 
wholly repugnant to the general principles of Courts of 
Equity on the subject of parties.^ The doctrine, how¬ 
ever, is now so firmly established, that it is (practically 
speaking) impussible to overturn it.s 


1 Wych 17. Meal, 3 P. Will. 311, 313 ; Milf. Eq. I’l. by Jeremy, 188, 
189 ; Anon. 1 V'^ern. 117 ; Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 235. 

9 Ponton V. Hughes, 7 Ves. 388 to 201; Dummor v. Corporation of 
Chippenham, 14 Ves. 252. — Lord Eldon has commented strongly on the 
doctrine of this exception in Fenton v. Hughes (7 Ves. 260 ;) and the 
statement in the text is drawn from his judgn^pnt in that case. 

3 Ibid. In the late case of Glsscott v. Copper Miners' Company, 11 
Simons, K. 305, which was a bill for a discovery, by a defendant, in aid of 
an action at law, Sir L. Sbadwel! said : **Then the question is, whether 
such a hill can be sustained ? In my opinion there is abundance of au¬ 
thority for sustaining such a bill. It is very remarkable that tiiu second 
edition of Lord Redesdale’a Treatise, which was published in the year 
1787, contains, word for word, the same passage as we find in the fourth 
edition which was published in his lifetime, and with his sanction, and 
which, therefore, does clearly show, that his I^ordshp did, after the lapse 
of forty years, entertain the opinion, which he published in the year 1787. 
Lord Redjfl^aie was a great observer of what took place in this Court; 
and we can hardly suppose, that he forgot the cases in which lie himself 
had been engaged as counsel, os he was in Moodalay v. Morton, which 
was heard in 1785. Now, though it may be perfectly true, that the obser¬ 
vation made by Sir John Leach, in the caso^of Angell v. AngcII, may 
have conumed very good reasons why the demurrer should have been 
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§ 1602. In the next pli^e, a defendant may object 
to a bill of discovery, that be is a hona fide purchaser of 
the property for a valuable consideration, withD^it 'no¬ 
tice of the plafbtiiTB claim. We have already had oc¬ 
casion to take'notice of this protection which .Courts of 
Equity throw round innocent purchasers; and that it 
applies not only to bills of relief, but to bills of disco¬ 
very.' To entitle himself to this protection, however, 
the purchaser must not only be horn fidcy and without 
notice, and for a valuable consideration, but be must 
have paid the purchase-money.® So, he must have 


allowed, so far as it was a bill fur a commission, still his Honor’s opinion, 
supposing it to be right, would be no authority against the proposition 
which is involved in the decision of that case, namely, that a bill fur dis¬ 
covery only, may be filed against a corporation and its uflicers. And it 
appears to me, that any observations, which were made upon the collateral 
point eoticeriiiiig the commissions, have nothing at all to d«)' with the ques¬ 
tion whciiier a bill of discovery only may be filed against a company and 
its officers. Then the language of Lord Redesdale in boili the editions to 
which I have referred, is in the most general form : ‘ It has been usual,’ 
says Ills Lordship, ‘ where a discovery of entries in the books of the cor¬ 
poration, or of any act done by the corporation, has been necessary, to 
make tii(‘ir secretary, or book-keeper, or other officer, a party.’ And, if 
you make any other officer than a secretary or a book-keeper a party, 
which tins language plainly imports, it seems to follow that you may 
make, not only the secretary, but the governor, and the deputy-governor, 
&c., and any other person a party, with respect to whom there is an aver¬ 
ment that he has, or that he and others have, in their custody, books and 
papers which relate to the matters in the bill mentioned, and whereby the 
truth of these matters would appear. And 1 cannot but think, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been said on this subject, that I am aciiially bound by 
the authority which I find, which 1 must take to h,ave been considered as 
the law, for the length of time from 1787 to 18t27, and which I, myself, 
have always understood to be the law of the Court.” 

i Ante, ^ 04, c., 108 a., 110, 381, 400, 434, C30, 0.31 ; McNeil v. Ma¬ 
gee, 5 Mason R. 260, 270; Jeremy on Kq. Jurisd. 11. 2 , 1 - 11 .1, p. 203,204; 
Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 5, p, 300; Mitfurd, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 274, 275. 
Mr. llutler’s note to Co. Idtt. 200, 6., note 1, ^13; Suuhope v. Earl 
Varney, 2 Eden, U. 81. 

^ Wood 0 . Mann, 1 Sumner, R. 506; Flagg v. Mann, 2 Sumner, R. 
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purchlsed the legal title^and not be a mere purchaser 
without a semblance *of tide; for even the purchaser of 
an Equity is bound to take notice of, and is bound by, 
a prior Equity and between Equities,* the established 
rule is, that he who has the prior Equity in point of 
time, is entitled to the like priority in point of right.^ 
But it is not Indispensable to protect himself against a 
bill of discovery, that he should be the purchaser of a 
legal title. • For the rule in Equity is, that, if a defend¬ 
ant has in conscience a right, equal to that claimed by 
the person fHing a bill against him, although he is not 
clothed with a perfect legal title, this circumstance, in 
his situation as defendant, renders it improper for a 
Court of Equity to compel him to make any discovery 


4o7; Ante, ^ fil e.; Mr. Butler’s note to Co. Lilt. 21)0 7i.,note (I,) ^ 13; 
Stanhope r, Karl Varney, 3 Eden, it. 81 ; Willoughby r. Willoughby, 1 
Term It. 703, 7(t7. in this last ca<«e, Lord Ilurdwicko said: “ In the first 
place, he must be a purchaser for a prlrr pnvl or for a i alintbk con-tulrra- 
tion. He must be a purchaser horn fide, not affected with any fraud or 
collusion. lie must be a purchaser iritJuuit notici of the prior conveyance, 
or of the prior charge or incumbrance ; fur mtict makes hiia como in 
frnuduhnthf And here, when 1 speak of a purchaser for a valuable con-* 
sideration, I include a mortgagee, for he is a purchaser pro tunto. If he 
has no notice, and happens to take a defective conveyance of the inherit¬ 
ance, defective either by reason of some prior conveyance, or of suine prior 
charge or incumbrance, and if ho also take an assignment of the term to a 
trustee for him, or to himself, where he takes (he conveyance of the inhe¬ 
ritance to his trustee, in both these cases he shall have the benefit of the 
term to protect him; that is, he may make use of the legal estate of the 
term to defend his possession, or, if he has lost his possession, to recover 
it at common law, notwithstanding that his adversary may at law have the 
strict title to tiic inheritance.” Maundrell v. Maiindrell, 10 Ves. 21G, 250, 
260,270 ; Jones v. Bowles, 3 Mylne & Keen, 681, 596, r,'J7, 608. 

) Valtier r. Hinde, 7 Peters, 252, 271. But sec Payne v. Compton, 
2 Younge & (’oil. 457 ; Story on Eq. Pi. § 604 to 805. 

2 Fitzsimmons ti. Ogden, 7 Craoeh, 2; Ante, ^ 57 a ; Boone r. Chiles, 
10 Peters, R. 177; Payne v. Compton, 2 Younge & Coll. 457; see Ante, 
^64 r, 410, 434,630, 631. 
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whiob. may hazard his It seems that a judgment 
creditor; proceeding in invitum, does not^ in the view of 
a Court of Equity^ stand in that positiod in he 
requires or receives the same favor as a purchaser whose 
right is enfotced through the conscience of the other 
party.® 

§ 1503. In short, Courts of Equity will not take the 
least step imaginable against an innocent purchaser in 
such a predicament; and will, on the other hand, allow 
him to take every advantage which the law gives him; 
for there is nothing which can attach itself upon his 
conscience, in such a case in favor of an adverse claim.® 
Where Courts of Equity are called upon to administer 
justice upon grounds of Equity against a legal title, 
they allow a superior strength to the legal title, when 
the rights of the parties are in conscience equal. And, 
where a legal title may be enforced in a Court of ordi¬ 
nary jurisdiction, to the prejudice of an equitable title. 
Courts of Equity will refuse assistance to the legal’titlo* 
against the equitable title, when the rights are in con¬ 
science equal.^ On the other hand, if a plaintiff comes 


1 Mitford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 199; Slory on Eq. Plead. § 603, 604, 
60i rr, 805 , Ante, ^ 64 r and note. 

3 Langtun v. Horton, 1 Hare, K. 547, 563; Doe, dem.; Coleman v. 
Britain, 3 B. & Aid. 93; Skeeles v. Shearly, 8 Sim. R. 153; S. C. 3 
Myino & Cr. 112; Story on Eq. PI. ^ 807 a. 

» 3 Jerrard t-. Saunders, 2 Ves. jr. 458; Wood v. Mann, 1 Sumner, R. 
507 to 509. 

* Mitford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 199, SOO; Wortley o. Birkhead, 2 Ves. 
573, 571; Anto, t 415. — See on this point, Ante, ^ 67 a, p. 75, 76, and 
note (2), ^ 410, note (1,) 436, 630, 631, note (3). The only recognized 
exceptions are in favor of a^plainliff against a judgment creditor, holding 
the estate on his judgment, and in favor of a dowre^s against an innocent 
purchaser. Ibid. See Wood v. M4nn, 1 Sumner, R. 507 to 509. 
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into Equity, seeking relief upon a legal title, against 
a lorn fide purchaser of an equitable title, if he is enti¬ 
tled relief i!i such a case, (which is perhaps doubtful,) 
still he must obtain it upon the strength of his owp 
case, and his own evidence; and he is not entitled to 
extract from the conscience of the innocent defendant, 
any proofs to support it.^ 

§ 1503 a. And not only is a Iona fide purchaser for 
a valuable -consideration without notice, protected in 
Equity against a plaintiff seeking to overturn that title; 
but a purchaser with notice, under such a hoftia fide 
purchaser without notice, is entitled to the like protec¬ 
tion. For, otherwise, it would happen, that the title of 
such a Iona fide purchaser would become unmarketable 
in his hands, aad consequently he might be subjected 
to great losses, if not utter ruin.® 

§ 1503 i. The question sometimes arises as to who 
is to be treated as a Iona fide purchaser in the sense 


^ See Senhouse v. Lail, 2 Yes 450 Lord Lou<;hborough, in Jerrard 
V. Saunders, (2 Yes jr. 458,) said “ I believe it is deci led that you can¬ 
not even have a bill to perpetuate testimony against him ” [a purchaser 
for a valuable consideration without notice.] The case of Scy bourne v 
CliUon, cued 2 Yern. 159, S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 351, certainly favors that doc¬ 
trine. But the case was not decided on any such point. And Lord Eldon, 
in Dursley v. Fitzhardinge, 6 Yea 263, has manireatly doubted it. Mr 
Cooper, however, asserts the doctrine on the authority of the other cases. 
Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1, ^ 3, p fiC, 57 , Id oh 5, p 263,287 See also Mit. 
lord, Eq, PI by Jeremy, 279, 2b0, Bechinall e. Arnold, 1 Yern. R. 354, 
and Mr. Raithby'e note. Lord Abinger, m Payne e. Compton, 2 Yonnge 
& Coll. 457,461, held, that a bona fide purchaser, for a valuable coiiaidera* 
tion without notice, was a good defence m Equity to a Bill by a plainUtT, 
vt ho was the owner of the legal estate. See also Wood o. Mann, 1 Sum¬ 
ner, R. 507 to 509. 

s Ante, 4 57 «, 108, 381, 434; Vanck v. Briggs, 6 Paige, R. 323,329, 
Bennett v. WalW, 1 Welt. R. 130; Jackson v. McCbesney,? CoMten, 
B.3G0 
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of the rule; end U has been held thafc a judgment 
creditor hyelegU is not entitled to be deemed siich; but 
he takes only i^ch rights in the premises as the^'judg- 
ment debtor rightfully possessed. Thus, for example, a 
judgment creditor cannot hold an estate subject to an 
equitable mortgage by an ekgit executed on the estate' 
of the debtor mortgagor, except subject to such equitable 
mortgage, although he had no notice of the mortgage 
at the time of the 


^ Whitfurth v. Guagain,The Jurist, May 4, 1844, p. 374 ; S. C. 3 Hare, 
R. 416. “ The defendanta; between whom and the plaintiffs the contest 
in the cause exists, are judgment creditors of George Cooke, whose judg¬ 
ments were entered up after the mortgage to the plaintiffs, and who have 
since, by means of elegits, obtained actual possession of the lands com¬ 
prised in the mortgage ; and the question betw ecn them is, which of the 
two is in equity to be preferred to the other ^ In considering thalquestiim, 
1 shall diere repeat what I have on more than one occasion already said 
respecting Lord Cottenham’s judgment when this cause was before him, 
upon motion, namely, that I am satisfied he did not intend, by what he said, 
finally to decide the point now before me. However strong the leaning of 
his mind may have been in favor of the judgment creditor, he not only did 
not intend to decide, but intended that it should be reserved. And I, 
therefore, consider myself nut only at liberty, bat bound to decide the cause 
according to my own understanding of the law. Now, if the question be 
not decided by that judgment, I have certainly a very strong opinion upoa 
It The more I consider the ease, the more satisfied I feel that I stated 
the general principle correctly in Langton v. Horton, when I said that a 
creditor might, under his judgment, take in execution all that belonged to 
his debtor, and nothing more. He stands in the place of his debtor. He 
only takes the property of his debtor, subject to every liability under which 
the debtor himself held it. First, take the case of an ordinary trust. It 
could not for a moment bo contended that this Court would not protect the 
interest of the cestui que trust against the judgment creditor of the trustee. 
The judgment of Lord Cottenham, io Newlands v. Paynter, (4 Myl. & 
Cr. 408,} is decisive upon that point, .and the other cases cited at the bar 
prove the same thing. Secondly, take the ease of a purchaser for value 
before conveyance. Lodge o. Lysely (4 Sim. 70)is an autliority, if autho¬ 
rity could bo wanting, to show that the equitable interest of such a party 
will be preferred in equity to ihc^cl.iim of the judgment creditor of l^e 
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§ 1^04. Upon the same principle, a jointrek ie 6n*> 
titled to protect herself against the discoveiy of het 


vendor. Again, take the case of an equitable charge to pay debts, or legacies, 
or any other equitable interest, except that of an equitable mortgagee, and 
1 apprehend the right of the equitable incumbrancer to he preferred to the 
jjadgment creditor of the debtor, 'ii whom the legal estate in the property 
charged might be, \viJl be, as indeed it properly was admitted. And if 
such equitable,interests are thus protected, upon what principle is the 
equitable mortgagee to be excluded from the like protection I Unless 1 mis* 
understand the report of the case of Williams v. Craddock, (4 Sim. 316,) 
the counsel as well as the Court, were of opinion that an interest by way of 
equitable mortgage was entitled in this Court to tho same protection against 
judgments as other equitable claimants. In the argument of this case, both 
parties referred to, ana drew conclusions from the proposition, that, in a 
court of equity a purchaser for value, who obtains a conveyance of the 
legal interest without notice of an equity affecting the specific subject of his 
purchase, will, in equity, as at law, have a better title to that subject than 
the mere equitable claimant. Tho proposition thus admitted, and necessa¬ 
rily admitted, by both parties, i*. pregnant with consequences which go a 
great way towards deciding the (inestion now before me. If the tenant by 
elegit is (as was argued) to be coiisidurcd as a purcha'scr fur value without 
notice undei a conveyance, all trusts and all equitable interests of every de¬ 
scription must be subject to the judgments against the trustee. For a pur* 
chaser fur value, without notice from a fraudulent trustee, having got the 
legal estate, w'lll unquestionably be preferred in equity to the rufui que 
trust; and it appears to me to bo impossible, except by a merely aibitrary 
decision, to distinguish the case of an ordinary trust or other equitable 
interest from the present, in considering merely the effect of a judgment 
upon it, unless it can be shown that the interest of tho equitable mortgagee 
is, for the present purpose, distinguishable from that of an ordinary ct sfut 
que trust. Again, it follows, conversely, that, if the equitable interest of 
an ordinary cestui que tru>t or any other equitable interest, is not subject to 
judgments against the trustee, though executed, then those judgments, 
though executed, are not analogous to purchases for value. In other 
words, the judgment creditor of a trustee is not a purchaser for value in 
the contemplation of a Court of Equity. Tho proposition that a judgment 
creditor is a purchaser for value, would prove too much for the defendant’s 
purpose. It would afifect all equitable interests alike. — But it was said 
that the interest of an equitable mortgagee was distinguishable from that 
of an ordinary cestui que trust, and other equitable interests, (charges for 
example, to pay debts and legacies paramount to the title of the debtor,) 
which it was admitted would be preferreyijn equity, — that the interest of 
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jointate d6ed> if the party seeking the discovery is not 
capable of confirming the jointure, or, if being capable, 
he does not offer by his will tp confirm it.^ If he is 
capable, and offers to confirm it> the discovery will be 
granted, as soon as the confirmation is made, but not 
before. For, otherwise, it might happen, that, after the 
discovery, his offer might become ineffectual by the in¬ 
tervention of other interests.* 

$ 1505. Let us now pass to the consideration of Bills 
to preserve and perpetuate testimony. The object of 
all bills of this sort is to preserve and perpetuate testi¬ 
mony, when it is in danger of being lost, before the 
matter to which it relates can be made the subject of 
judicial investigation.* Bills of this sort are obviously 
indispensable for the purposes of public justice, as it 
may be utterly impossible for a party to bring his rights 


ihc equitable mortgagee was imperfect, — that of the fjur Uu^t per¬ 
fect In what respect is the interest of the equitable mortgagee irapei> 
feet ^ As between the mortgagor and mortgagee it is absolute and com¬ 
plete In what respect is it imperfect as betw een the mortgagee and those 
who cl urn under tlie mortgagee, as his creditors by judgment ^ The in¬ 
terest of the equiUhlc mortgagee is liable to be defeated by a fraudulent 
dealing with the legil estate, and in that respect, no doubt, it is imperfect. 
Ilut that lb an infirmit} to which all equitable interests are subject, and if 
other iquitable interests are to be protected against judgments obtained 
against the trustee, or other party in whom the legal estate may be, why 
18 the interest of the equitable mortgagee to be unprotected ^ The debt 
was no more contracted upon the viewr of the land (if that were material 
which I think, is not) in the one case than in the other/’ See also Ab¬ 
bott n Stratten, 3 Jones & Lat 603. 

* Mitford, Eq PI. by Jeremy, 199, Cooper, Eq. PI. 197, SOS, SS4, 
Fortsmonth v Effingham, 1 Yes. 30; Id. 430, Chamberlain v. Knapp, 1 
Atk 52 , Senhuuse t. Earl, 2 Ves. 450; Leech «. Trollop, 3 Ves. 662; 
Ford V Peering, 1 Ves. jr. 76. 

® Leech i>. Trollop, 2 Ves. 662. 

3 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1, ^ 3, p. 52 , Mitf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 148,149; 
Com. Dig. Chancery^ R. * 
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presently to a judicial decision; and unlesfl;) in the in¬ 
termediate time, he may perpetuate the proofs of those 
rights, they may be lost without any default on his side. 
The Civil Law adopted similar means of preserving tes¬ 
timony which was in danger of being otherwise lost* 

§ 1606. This sort of biU (as has been remarked by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone) ^^is most frequent, when lands 
are devised by will, away from the heir at law; and 
tho devisee, in order to perpetuate the testimony of 
the witnesses to such will, exhibits a bill in Chancery 
against the heir, and sets forth tlio will yerbatim 
therein, suggesting, that the heir is inclined to dispute 
its validity; and then the defendant having answered, 
they proceed to issue, as in other cases, and examine 
the witnesses to the will; after which the cause is at 
an end, without proceeding to any decree, no relief 
being prayed by the bill; but the heir is entitled to his 
costs, even though he contests the will. This is what 
is usually meant by proving a will in Chancery.”® 

§ 1507. The jurisdiction, which Courts of Equity 
exercise to perpetuate testimony, has been thought to 
be open to great objections, although it seems indis¬ 
pensable for the purposes of public justice. First; it 
leads to a trial on written depositions, which is deemed 
(at least in Courts of Common Law) to be much less 
favorable to the cause of truth, than the vivd. voce 
examination of witnesses. But, what is still more im¬ 
portant, inasmuch as those depositions can never bo 
used until after the death of the witnesses, and are not. 


I Domftt, B. 3, tit. 6, $ 3 ; Djg. Lib. 0, tit. 2,1. 40; Gilb. For. Ko- 
man. ch. 7, p. 116, 119 ; Mason v. Goodburne, Rep. Temp. Finch, 301. 

9 2 Black. Comm. 450. 
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indeed^ published until after their death, it follows, 
that whatever may have been the peijury committed in 
those depositions, it must necessarily go unpunished. 
The testimony, therefore, has this- infi|mity, that it is 
not given under the sanction of those penalties which 
the general policy of the law imposes upon the crime 
of perjury. It is for these reasons that Courts of 
Equity do not generally entertain bills to perpetuate 
testimony, for the purpose of being used upon a future 
occasion, unless where it is absolutely necessaij to 
prevent a failure of justice.^ 

§ 1508. If, therefore, it be possible, that the matter 
in controversy can be made the subject of immediate 
judicial investigation by the party, who seeks to per¬ 
petuate testimony. Courts of Equity will not entertain 
any bill for the purpose. For the party, under such 
circumstances, has it fully in his power to terminate 
the controversy by commencing the proper action; and,^ 
therefore, there is no reasonable ground to give the 
advantage of deferring his proceedings to a future time, 
and to substitute thereby written depositions for mvd 
voce evidence. But, on the other hand, if the party, 
who files the bill, can by no means bring the matter in 
controversy into immediate judicial investigation, which' 
may happen when his title is in remainder, or when he 
himself is in actual possession of the property, or when 
he is in the present possession of the rights which he 
seeks to perpetuate by proofs; in every such case, 
Courts of Equity will entertain a suit to secure such 


’ Angell V, Angel], 1 Sim. & Stu. 83; Doka of Dorset v. Girdler, Free. 
Ch. 531, 532, 1 Madd. Cti. Pr. 152, 153; Gann o. Gann, 1 P. Will. 667 
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proofs.* For, otherwise, the only evidence, which could 
support his title, possession, or rights, might be lost 
by the death of his witnesses; and the adverse party 
might purposely, delay any suit to vindicdle his claims 
with a view to that very event.' 

§ 1509. As to the right to maintain a bill to per- 


1 Angell V. Angell, 1 Sim. & Stu. 83 ; Duke of Dorset v. Girdler, Free. 
Ch. 531; Dew v. Clarke, 1 Sim. & Stu. 114; Cooper Eq. PI. eh. 1, ^ 3, 
p. 53 to 55 ; Com. Dig. Chancery R. — These grounds are fully expounded 
in the case of Angell o. Angell, (1 Sim. & Stu. 83,) as, indeed, they had 
been before expounded in the case of the Duke of Dorset v. Qirdler, Free. 
Ch. 531. From the opinion of the Court, in the latter case, the following 
extract is made, as it e;.hibits the pith of the whole doctrine. If one is 
nut of possession, having only right to fishery, or common rent'charge, he 
vho brings such bill, ought never to be allowed to do so, but a demurrer 
to it will be good, because he may and ought first to enter bis action, and 
establish his title at law; otherwise publication not being to pass till after 
the death of the witness, (as in those cases it never docs without special 
prder of the Court,) they may be guilty of the grossest perjury, and yet 
go unpunished. Besides that, the party, having a remedy at law, the other 
side ought not to be deprived of the opportunity of confronting the wit¬ 
nesses, and examining them publicly, which has always been found the 
most effectual method for discovering the truth. But, if a man is in actual 
possession, .ind is only threatened with disturbances by another, who pre¬ 
tends a right, whodias no other w'ay in the world to perpetuate the tostimuny 
of his witnesses, but by such a bill as this is; fur not being actually inter¬ 
rupted or disturbed, he can bring no action at law. And in such a case, if 
their demurrer should be allowed, there is an end of all bills to perpetuate 
the testimony of witnesses to wills, and such like, wherein the parties pray 
no relief, not ought to do, but only a*commission fur the examination of 
their witnesses. And yet, even in these cases, if the plaintiff should after¬ 
wards be evicted or disturbed, these depositions cannot bo made use of, so 
long as the witnesses are living, and may be had to be examined before a 
jary.” It ia smd by Mr. Cooper (Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. I, ^ 3, p. 52,) that 
Lord Nottingham, in Mason v. Goodburnc, (Ilep. Temp. Finch, 391,) 
decided the first and leading case on this subject. The marginal note in 
that ease is far more full than the report of the judgment. Bills to perpe¬ 
tuate the testimony of the subscribing witness to a will are often brought, 
where the devisee is in possession, and the heir may afterwards ciiooso to 
contest its due execution. See Harrb v. Cotterell, S Meriv. 678. 
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petuate testimony, there is no distinction whether it 
respeotsT a title or claim to real estate, or to personal 
estate, or to mere personal demands; or whether it is 
to be used as matter of proof in support of the plain¬ 
tiff’s action, or as matter of defence to repel it.^ But 
there is this difference between a bill Of discovery and 
a bill to perpetuate testimony, that the latter may be 
brought in 'many cases where the former cannot be. 
Thus, in cases which involve a penalty or forfeiture of 
a public nature, a bill of discovery will not lie at all. 
And, in cases which involve only a penalty or forfeiture 
of a private nature, it will not lie, unless the party 
entitled to the benefit of the penalty or forfeiture 
waives it.® But no such objection exists in regard to 
a bill to perpetuate testimony; for the latter will lie, 
not only in cases of a private penalty or forfeiture, 
without waiving it, where it may be waived, as in cases 
of waste, or of the forfeiture of a lease, but also in cases 
of public penalties such as for the forgery of a deed, or 
for a fraudulent loss at sea.® 

§ 1510. There is also, perhaps another difference 
between the case of a bill of discovery, and that of a 
bill to perpetuate testimony, in regard to a horn fide 
purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice. 
We have seen that the former bill is not maintainable 
against him."* But as the latter asks for no discovery, 
and only seeks to perpetuate testimony, which might 


1 E'lrl uf SufTolk v. Green, 1 Atk. 450. 

9 Ante, § 1319, 1320, 1191 } Story on Eq. Plead. ^ 531 to 536, 553, 
824. 

Earl of SqiTolk o. Green, 1 Atk. 450t Jeremy on Eq. Jansd. B. 2, 
^ 1, p. 206, 267, ch. 2, J 2, p. 277,278, Ante, §*1491. 

* Ante, ^ 1502. 
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be ifbed at tbe time, if the circumstances called for it, 
and an action were brought, it does not seem open to 
the same objection. And there is this reason for the 
distinction, that otherwise the plaintiff might lose his. 
legal rights by the mere defect of testimony, which, if 
ho could maintain a suit, he would clearly be enti¬ 
tled to.^ 

§ 1511. It follows, from the very nature and olyects 
of such bills, that the plaintiff, who is desirous of per¬ 
petuating evidence, must, by his hill; show, that he 
has some interest in the subject-matter, and that it 
may be endangered, if the testimony in support of it is 
lost® Courts of Equity will not, however, perpetuate 
testimony in support of the right of a plaintiff, which 
may be immediately barred by the defendant.® But if 
the interest be a present vested one, not liable to such 
an objection, it is perfectly immaterial how minute 
that interest may be; or how distant the possibility of 
its coming into actual possession and enjoyment may 
be. A present interest, the enjoyment of which may 
depend upon the most remote and improbable contin¬ 
gency, is, nevertheless, a present, estate, although with 
reference to chances, it may be worth little or nothing.'^ 
On the other hand, although the contingency may be 


1 Dursley v. I'ltzhardinge, 6 Ves. 263, S64 ; Ante, ^ 1508, and note ; 
Gordon v. Close, 0 JBro. Pari. Cas. 473, 477, 479. 

2 Cooper, Eq. PI. ch. 1, § 3, p. 52 ; Milf. Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 57 ; Mason 
V. Goodburne, Kep. Temp. Finch, 301; Dursley v. Fitzliardingc, 0 Yes. 
261, 262; Earl of iieirost v. Chichester, 2 Jac. & Walk. 410,451. 

9 Cooper, Eq. PI. oh. 1, ^ 3, p. 53, 54; Dursley v. Fit/Jianlingc, 
6 Ves. 260 to 262; Earl of Belfast o. Chichester, 2 Jac. & Walk. 451, 
462. • 

* Ibid.; Allan v. Allatt, 15 Ves. 13C; Earl of Belfast n. Chichester, 2 Jac. 
& Walk. 451, 452. 
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ever so proximate and valuable, yet, if the party has 
not, by virtue of that, an estate, (as in the case of the 
heir of a lunatic,) Courts of Equity will not interfere 
to perpetuate evidence touching it.^ 

$ 1512. If the bill is sustained, and the testimony is 
taken, the suit terminates with the examination; and 
of course, is not brought to a hearing.^ But the decretal 
order of the Court, granting the commission, directs 
that the depositions, when taken, shall remain to per¬ 
petuate the memory thereof, and to be used, in case of 
the death of the witnesses, or their inability to travel, 
as there shall be occasion.^ 

§ 1513. There is another species of bills, having a 
close antilogy to that to perpetuate testimony, and 
often confounded with it; but which, in reality stands 
upon distinct considerations. We allude to bills to 
take testimony de hem me, and bills to take the testi¬ 
mony of persons resident abroad, to be used in suits 
actually pending in the country whore the bills are 
filed.'’ There is this broad distinction between bills of 
this sort and bills to perpetuate testimony, that the 
latter arc, and can be, brought by persons only, who 


1 Ibul , Saclv\iU V. Alcworth, 1 Vern 105, 106. 

^ Cooper, £q FI ch 1, $ 3, p. 52 , Mitford, Eq. PI. bjr Jeremy, p. 51, 
and note (u) , Hall v. Hoddesdon, 2 P. Will. 162; Anon. 2 Ves 497; Anon. 
Ambler, K. 237, Vaughan v. Fitzgerald, 1 Seh. & Lcfr. 316; 3 Black. 
Comm 450; Ante, ^ 1506. 

3 Rep. Temp. Finch, 391, 392. 

4 8 Black. Comm. 438, Glib. Forum Roman. 140. When depositions 
which arc taken in a suit to perpetuate testimony, ate required to be used 
in a trial at law, not under the control of the Court, the order is that the 
depo&iiions be published, and that the officer attend with and produce to 
the court oi law the record of the whole proceedings, and that the parties 
may make such use of them as by law they can. Attorney>General v. Ray, 
2 Hare, R. 618. 
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are in possession^ under their title, and who cannot sue 
at law, and thereby have an opportunity to examine 
their witnesses in such suit. But hills to take testi¬ 
mony de bene esse may be brought, not only by persons 
in possession, but by persons who are out of possession, 
in aid'of the trial at law.‘ There is also another 
distinction between them, which is, that bills de bene 
esse can bo brought only when an action is then de¬ 
pending,.and not before.^ 


' Cooper, Eq. Pi. ch. 1,^ 3, p. 67; 1 Madd. Ch. Pr. 153; Jeremy on £q. 
Juried. B. 3, ch. 2, ^ S, p. 277, 278. 

^ Angell V. Angell, 1 Sim. & Slu. 83. —The case of Phillips r. Carow, 
(1 P. Will. 117,) seems to decide, that a bill uf this sort mightibe brought, 
although no action was pending, and merely in contemplation of an action, 
where the plaintiff’s witnesses were aged or infirm. But in Angell v. 
Ahgell, 1 Sim. & Stu. 83, 93, the Yice-Chancellux (Sir John Leach) held 
an opposite doctrine—that which is stated in the text. On that occasion he 
said, referring to the case in 1 P. Will. 117, ** The principle of that case, 
supposing it to be correctly reported, is not however, very satisfactory. 
Written depositions, on account of the infirmity which 1 have before refer¬ 
red to, are never to be received, where, with reasonable diligence, viva 
tore testimony may be had; and the circumstance that the witnesses are 
aged and infirm, should be rather a reason for the action being immediately 
brought, tu give the better chance of their living till the trial, than a reason 
for permitting the action to bo infinitely delayed at the pleasure of the plain¬ 
tiff. Whenever such a case occurs again, the principle of Phillips v. Care w, 
1 F. Will. 117, will come to be reconsidered.” In the same case he added, 
if a bill for a commission to examine witnesses abroad to be used on a 
trial at law, were entertained before an action actually commenced, then, 
inasmuch as it is not pretended that there is any time limited within which 
the future action is to bo brought, this consequence might follow; that iho 
plaintiff in the bill, having obtained this written testimony, not given under 
the sanction of the penalties of perjury, might delay his action until after 
the deaths of those witnesses fur the adverse party lobidcni in this country, 
and subject to viva voce cxaioiuaiiori, whose evidence might he in opposi¬ 
tion to this written testimony ; and thus the justice of the cabu might be 
defeated. On the other band, no reason of justice or even of conveiiicnco 
to the party plaintifif in such a bill, requires, that he should be pcrniittcd 
to file it before he has actual commenced his action. The necessary effect 
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§ 1614. By the Common Law, it is well known, that 
the Courts of Law have no authority to issue commis¬ 
sions to take the testimony of witnesses de hene esse in 
any case.^ But Courts of Equity have been constantly 
in the habit of exercising such jurisdiction in aid of 
trials at law, where the subject-matter admits of pre¬ 
sent judicial investigation, and a suit is actually pend¬ 
ing in some Court.’^ They will, for example, upon a 


uf such a bill is, to suspend the trial until the commission is returned, and 
to secure to him the benellt of hi»foreign evidence; and all further delay 
of trial is injustice to the other party. 1 am, therefore, of opinion, both 
upon authuiity and upon principle, that a bill for a commission to examine 
witnesses abroad in aid of a trial at law, where a present action may be 
brought, is demurrable to, if it do not a\er that an action is pending.’* 

' Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 149; 3 Slack. Comm. 383; Macauleyv. 
Shackell, 1 Bligh, R. (N. S.) 119,130. — This defect has lung since been 
cured in America; and, indeed, the authority given to uur Courts of Com¬ 
mon Law, to take the depositions of witnesses, both al home and abroad, 
has been carried to an extent far beyond what has been exercised by Courts 
of Equity. A recent statute in England has conferred authority upon the 
Courts of Common Law, to take the depositions of witnesses abroad. See 
Stal. 13, George III., ch. 63, § 40, 44, and Slat. 1. Will. IV., ch. 22 ; 
1 St.irkic, Evid. 27.'i, 276 (2d Lond. edit. 1833.) 

In M.icaulcy v. Shackell, 1 Bligh. R. (X. S ) 119, Lord Eldon said: 

The original jurisdiction of granting commissions was under the Great 
Seal, because no commission, at one time, cuuld be granted in Curamon 
Law Courts.*’ Lord Eldon, in the same case (p. 130,131,) cited an extract 
from the reasons of appeal, in the ease of Davie v. Verelst in the House 
of liords, w’liich contains a full exposition uf the grounds of the jurisdiction. 
It is as follow's : “ The order appealed from proceeds upon a fundamental 
maxim in the .administration of justice, namely, that both sides are to be 
lic.ird, and the parlies are to be heard by their evidence and witnesses to 
matters uf fact. Tire end of the order in question, which was for a com- 
uiissioti, IS to give the respondents an opportunity of bringing over their 
evidiMM'o from a foreign country, to maintain the truth of the justifleation 
which they have pleaded. The Courts uf Law pay an aucntion to Audi 
nlhrtim imiti in, as fur as the powers of a Court of Law can go, and there¬ 
fore, will ]iut off trials upon an alTidavit made by the defendant, showing 
that he has material witnesses abroad, who arc expected home in a reasona¬ 
ble time, it not being the fault, but the misfortune, of the party, that his 

85 
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proper bill, grant a commission to examine witnesses, 
who are abroad, and who are material witnesses to the 
merits of the cause, whether the adverse party will 
consent thereto, or not.^ They will also entertain a 
bill to preserve the testimony of aged and infirm wit¬ 
nesses, resident at homo, and of witnesses abbut to 
depart from the country, to be used in a trial at law, in 
a suit then pending, if they are likely to die before the 


witnesses are not within the reach of the process of the Court, whereby 
their attendance on the trial may be coiiipelled. This reasoninp goes only 
to the putting off the trial, where there arc witnesses abroad, who are 
expected to be here in a reasonable time, and not when the witnesses were 
not expected to be hero, and their testimony was to be sought by sending 
a commission to them, instead of waiting for their coming home here tube 
examined. But, where witnesses reside abroad, and cannot, or will not, 
personally attend in England, the power of the Courts of Law is at an end, 
as they have no means of examining witnesses abroad. But the Court of 
Chancery, having an authority to issue commissions under the Great Seal 
for various purposes, and amongst others, for examining witnesses in causes 
in that Court, the suitors, defendants at law, have availed themselves of 
the power of the Court of Chancery, to eomo in and supply the failure of 
justice, by preferring their bills there, containing a.slate of their case, and 
of the proceedings at law, with the defendants’ misfortune, that their wit¬ 
nesses being resident abroad, and not compellable to appear at the trial, 
they cannot have the beiiefii of their testimony ; and, therefore, praying, 
that the Court will relieve them against this accident, and grant them a 
commission for the examination of their witnesses, to the end, that their 
depositions may be read at law ; and, as it would bo nugatory, to try the 
cau.sps without evidence, praying, also, that the plaintiff at law may he 
restrained by injunction from proceeding in the meantime, till the return 
of the commission. Both the Court of Chancery and of Exchequer, as 
Courts of Equity, ha^e always entertained these bills, as belonging to one 
of their great sources of jurisdiction, the relief against such accidents as 
are beyond the power of Courts of Law to aid.” 

1 Moodalay t>. Morton, I Bro. Ch 11. 409; Thorpe r. .Maeauley, 6 Madd. 
R. 318, 231; Mendizabel r. Machado, 2 Sim. & Slu. 483; 1 Madd. Cli. 
Pr. 152; Angcll v. Angell, 1 Sun. & Stu. 83, 93 ; Mitf. Eq. D. by Jeremy, 
149; Jeremy on Eq. Jurisd. B. 2, ch. 2, ^ l, p. ‘j?!, 272; Cock «. Dono¬ 
van, 3 Ves. & Beam. 76; Hinds’s Tract. 305; Devis v. Turnbull, 6 
Madd. 232. 
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time of trial may arrive.' They will even entertain 
such a bill to preserve the testimony of a witness, who 
is neither aged nor infirm, if he is a single witness to a 
material fact in the cause.^ This latter case stands 
upon the same general ground as the other; that is to 
say, the extreme danger to the party of an irreparable 
loss of all the evidence, on which he may rely in sup¬ 
port of his right in the trial at law ; for that, which 
depends upon a single life, must be practically treated 
as being very uncertain in its duration.® 

§ 1515. In regard to commissions to take the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses abroad, although they are grantable 
in civil actions only; yet they are not confined to cases 
purely ex coiitraclu, or touching rights of property; 
but they are grantable in cases of suits for civil torts, 


^Milford, Eq. PI. by Joremy, 51, .53, and note (y;) Id. 149, 150; 
CoopiT, Ex. PL ch. 1, ^ 3, p. 57 ; Jeremy on Eq Juried. B. 2, ch. 2,^ 1, 
p. 270,271. —If a witness is seventy years old, he ia deemed aged within 
the rule; and the commission goes of course. Fitzhugh v. Lee, Ambler, 

R. G5 ; Howe v. -, 13 Ves. 261, 262 ; Prichard v. Gee, 5 Madd. R. 

364. 

a Angcll ». Angcll, 83, 92, 93; Shirley v. Earl Ferrers, 3 P. Will. 77, 
78; Pearson r. Ward, 1 Cox, U. 177; Hankin v. Middleditcb, 2 Bro. Ch. 
R. (ill, and Mr. Belt’s note; Cholmondeloy v. Oxford, 4 Bro. Ch. 157; 
1 Eonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 1, ^ 3, note (/). — In Cholmondeley r. Oxford, 4 
Br. Ch. R. 157, a commission was granted to take the depositions of the 
witnesses, who were sworn to be the only persons who had knowledge 
of the material facts, without stating their age. When the commission is 
granted to take the examination of a single w'itness, the affidavit to obtain 
it imibt state that the particular witness knows the fact, and is the only 
person that knows it. The belief of the person making the affidavit is not 

sufficuMit. Rowe r.-, 13 Ves. 261. In all other cases an affidavit is 

required, as, for example, that the witness is seventy years of age, or is in 
a dangerous state. Bellamy v. Jones, 8 V^es. 31; Barton, Suit in Eq. 53, 
51, note. 

3 Milford, Eq. PI. by Jeremy, 150; Shirley r. Earl Ferrers, 3 P. Will. 
77. 
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alth(S»gh such t;prts may also be indictable. Thus, for 
example, a commission will be granted to take the 
testimony of witnesses abroad, in order to establish a 
justification in a civil suit for a libel, although the 
justification involves a criminal charge against the 
plaintiff, and the libel may be the subject of an indict¬ 
ment.* 

§ 1510. Some. confusion exists in the authorities as 
to the publication of the testimony in the three distinct 
classes of cases before mentioned; first, on examinations 
of witnesses de bene esse, pending a cause; secondly, 
on examinations of witnesses in a bill, merely to prove 
a will, 2 )cr testes, as it is called, that is, by the subscrib¬ 
ing witnesses; and, thirdly, on examinations of witnesses 
on common bills to perpetuate testimony; as, for exam¬ 
ple, to perpetuate the testimony respecting a will, or a 
deed, or a modus, or the legitimacy of a mamage.® The 
true rule as to the publication of the testimony in these 
several classes of cases, is as follows. As to the first, 
the examinations are not published, but by the consent 
of the parties, or on a strong case made to the Court.^ 
As to the second, they stand on a distinct ground, be- 


1 Macaulay v. Shackell, 1 Bligh, R. (N. S.) DO, 126, 127, 120. 

2 Harris i. Cotteroli, 3 Mcriv. G-sO; Aiuu, ^ IjOO. 

3 Ibid.*, Glib. For. Euman. 140.— As, for c.\:miplu, upon proof that 
the witness is since dead, nr h unable to attend iho trial at law. Witbstor 
v. Pawson, 2 Dick. .'110; Price/*. Bridgman, 1 Dick. Ill; Bradley v. 
Crackcntliorp, 1 Dick. 11. 182 ; Cason v. Wordsworili, 2 Vev 33(5, 337 ; 
Dew t*. Clark, 1 Sim. At Stii. 10(5; (Iilb. Forum Roman. 1 in. if ihc wit¬ 
ness is alive at the time of the trial, and capable uf uiiendmg, and within 
the Jnruidiciion, hi.s deposition cannot bo used. If the case be a bill in 
Equity, and llie testimony is taken 'A hfufi t. vr>, and the witness i.s living 
And within the jurisdiction when the examinations are to be taken in chief, 
he must be examined over again as other witnesses, (lilb. Forum Runiaii. 
140, 111. See also Harrison’s Pract. by Newland, p.277 to 280, edit. 1808. 
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cause none but subscribing witnesses are exadlilned; 
and they are examined to the question of the sanity 
of the testator merely, as incidental; and their publica¬ 
tion is of course.^ As to the third, publication Is not 
ordinarily allowed, during the lifetime of the witnesses, 
because of the dangers incident thereto, there being no 
limits as to the points to which the witnesses are ex¬ 
amined.^ But the publication is a matter resting in 
the sound discretion of the Court, upon the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the case; and it will be allowed or re¬ 
fused accordingly.® In this last class of cases (of bills 
to perpetuate testimony,) when the examinations are 
taken, the case is considered to be at an end; or at 
least as suspended, until the anticipated action is 
brought; and then, at a suitable period, an order for 
the publication thereof may be obtained from the Court 
upon a proper case made, such as the death or absence 
of the witnesses, or their inability to attend the trial.* 


* Harris i». ('‘olterell, 3 Meriv. 678 to 680, Ante, ^ 1506. 

2 Bariisthle v. Lowe, 2 Russ. & Alpine, 112. 

3 Harris v. ('olterell, 3 Meris. R. 678 to 680. However, it is said, that 
there arc very few cases in which a publicatioji has e\'er been ordered 
during the lifctinnc of the witnesses. Barnsdale u. Lowe, 2 Russ. & Myine, 

112 . As to sonae, in which it has been ordered, doubts have been express¬ 
ed. Ibid.; Wyatt, Pract. Reg. 73, 

^ Abergavenny v. Powell, 1 Meriv. R. 433 ; Teale v. Teale, 1 Sim. & 
Stu. 385 ; Morrison v. Arnold, 19 Yes. 671. In the case of Morrison v 
Arnold (19 Yes. 671,) I/ord Eldon used the following language : “ The 
tliu’stion upon the motion to publish these depositions, the witnesses being 
still living, IS, AVhat is the practice where witnesses have been examined, 
not fir han r.N^r, but upon a different principle, to have their testimony 
recorded in perjx tunm ret memoriam ; the coutse being in a suit for that 
purpose, that, affer the examination of the witnesses, there is an end of 
the caused It islaid down in the text-books, that, ordinarily, the deposi¬ 
tions cannot be published during the lives of the witnesses ; and that doc¬ 
trine appears to be as old as the time of Lord Egerton, who regretted that 
such was the practice, upon the inconvenience, that, if the facts, stated 

85* 
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by tho witness, are false, that cannot be established against him in any 
species of prosecution ; as that fact can only be established by tho pro¬ 
duction of the deposition, which cannot be produced until the witness is 
dead. That word, ordinarily, which is found in most of the books of 
practice on this subject, struck me, as large enough to admit the exercise of 
a sound discretion by the Court; and it seems to bo capable of another 
construction ; as there are cases, where the depositions may be published, 
although the witness is not dead ; if, for instance, he is too infirm to travel. 
The general rule, I am persuaded, is, not to permit the deposition »to be 
read during the life of the witness; and I think it will appear, that such 
orders, as are to bo found, proceed upon affidavit that the witness is dead ; 
and some, after the declaration, that the deposition of the particular wit¬ 
ness shall be read, add, with a considerable degree of caution, that the 
depositions of the other witnesses shall not be read ; aflbrding both affirm¬ 
ative and negative evidence of the practice.” He afterwards added; ‘‘After 
considerable research, there is not a single instance, except of a person 
sick, incapable of travelling, or prevented by accident; all the orders, but 
in those excepted card's, stating that the witness is dead. And, though 
struck with the circumstance, that he swears with considerable security, as 
the depositions are not to be opened until alter his death, I am afraid to 
make a precedent contrary to all the authorities ; and farther, looking at 
the first will, and what the trustees under it are about, I doubt, whether a 
bill to perpetuate testimony is, in this particular case, exactly the bill that 
should hare been filed.” 
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CHAPTER XLni. 

PECULIAR DEFENCES AND PROOFS IN EQUITY. 

§ 1617. We have thus reviewed the principal topics 
of Equity Jurisprudence, as connected with the three 
great divisions of its jurisdiction, namely^, its Concur¬ 
rent Jurisdiction, its Exclusive Jurisdiction, and its 
Auxiliary Jurisdiction. Imperfect as this exposition of 
it necessarily has been from the vast mass and variety 
of tho materials, as well as from the intrinsic difficulty 
of ascertaining, in many cases, the exact limits and 
boundaries of its operations, enough has been shown 
to enable the attentive reader to ascertain the general 
outlines and proportions of the system, and its beauti¬ 
ful adaptations to the general concerns and actual 
business of human life. He cannot fail to have ob¬ 
served to what an immeasurable extent, beyond the 
prescribed bounds of the Common Law, its remedial 
justice reaches; with what wonderful flexibility it ap¬ 
plies itself to all the changing circumstances which 
require tho relief to be modified and adjusted with a 
nice regard to the rights and interests, and even to the 
compassionate claims of the adverse parties; and by 
what a curious, though artificial machinery, it sifts 
the consciences of the parties, and detects the latent 
springs of actions, and draws, as it were, from the 
secret recesses of the heart, its hidden purposes, and 
its yet questionable designs. He cannot fail to have 
observed with what deep solicitude and promptitude 
it interferes in cases of fraud, accident, and mistake; 
how eager it is to succor the distressed; to assist the 
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infirm; to protRct the weak; to guard the credulous 
against the arts of the cunning and profligate; and to 
save the rash and inexperienced from the natural effects 
of their own acts of folly, and their own misguided and 
violated confidence, lie cannot fail to have approved 
its bold, and sometimes oven stern denunciations against - 
vice and craftiness; its uncompromising support of the 
purest morality; and its iinflinchitf^ resistance to op¬ 
pression and meditated wrong. Above all, he cannot 
fail to have been struck with that admirable invention 
of judicial policy, which interposes preventive guards 
against impending dangers and mischiefs; and which 
does not, like the slow and reluctant arm of the Com¬ 
mon Law, wait until the destructive blow has been 
dealt, and then content itself with an attempt to remedy 
in d.imagcs, what may be, in a ju&t sense, incapable of 
compensation. If, here and there, he shall have seen 
an artificial doctrine reared up, which it is now difficult 
to -vindicate upon sound reasoning, or public conve¬ 
nience, let him consider, that it occupies but a narrow 
space in the general system; that it is the necessary 
result of the different modes of thought, in different 
ages; and that, if it has the touch of human infirmity 
in its structure, its very failings lean to virtue’s side, 
and serve, in some dcgicc, to fence in as well as to 
embarrass, the interests of those who stand in constant 
need of the guardianship of the law. Let him also 
remember the profound remark of Lord liacon, that 
there are in nature certain fountains of justice, whence 
all civil laws are deiivcd, but as streams; yet, that, 
like as waters do take tinctures and tastes from the 
very soils through which they run, so do Civil Laws 
vary, according to the regions or governments where 
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they are planted, though they proceed from the same 
fountains.^ If he should perceive, that evep. Equity 
Jurisprudence has its blemishes and imperfe<|tioiiiS iu 
its inability to reach some cases of gross injiistice, or 
of violated right and duty, and he should be tempted 
• to utter the lamentation of an eminent Jurist of anti¬ 
quity, that wo do not seek to cherish the solid and 
expressive form of true la\v and genuine justice; but 
that we content ourselves with the mere shadow and 
semblance of it; nay, that even these we do not follow, 
as it is desirable we should do, since they are drawn 
from the best examples of nature and truthlet him 
also ponder on the consoling truth, so beautifully ex¬ 
pressed by the same master mind, that the wisdom of 
laws, in stooping to the concerns of human life, must 
necessarily stop far short of the wisdom of philoso- 
phy* 

§ 1518. We shall close the present work by advert¬ 
ing to a few peculiarities of Equity Jurisdiction, for 
which a more appropriate place has not been found; or 
which if noticed before, sbem fit to be brought again 
into view, before they aro finally dismissed. 

§ 1519. There are some defences, which are pecu¬ 
liar to Courts of Equity, and are unknown to Courts of 
Common Law. • So, also, there are some peculiarities 
in relation to evidence, unknown to the practice of the 


> Lord Bacon's Works, Advancement of Learning^ p. 219 (London edit. 
1803.) 

3 Sed nos vcri juris, germaneeque justitim, soUdam et eYpressam eiligiem 
nullam toiicmus, umbi.i ct imaginibua utimuc ; eas ipsas ulinain sequere- 
mur' Fcriintiir ciiiin ev optimis naturic ut venlatis eseraplts. Cic. De 
Offic. Lib. 3, ^ 17. 

3 8cd aliier leges, alitor philosophi, tollunt astutias. Leges quAtenu 
manu tencrc possunt, philosophi quatenus ratioiio et intelligenlia. Ibid. 
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lattA Courts, which yet lie at the very fotiUdation of 
the practice of the former. Upon each of these sub¬ 
jects we shall sSy a few words, by way of illustration, 
leaving the full exposition of them to woiks more 
appropriate for that purpose. 

§ 1520. In the first place, as to defences peculiar to . 
Courts of Equity; for of those, which are equally avail¬ 
able at law, we do not here purpose to speak.’ The 
Statutes of Limitations, when they are addressed to 
Courts of Equity, ns well as to Courts of Law, as they 
seem to be in all cases of concurrent jurisdiction at law 
and in Equity (as for example, in matters of account,) 
to which they directly apply, seem equally obligatory 
in each Court. It has been very justly ob&er\ od, that 
in such cases. Courts of Equity do not act so much in 
analogy to the statutes, as in obedience to them ^ In 


> Ante § 5 j, 52% 97'}. 

2 lliucnden v Lord \nneBley, 2 Sch A Lefr 607, 629, 630. — In IIov 
enden i Lord Anntslcy, 2 Sch & Lefr 630, Lord Redesdalt siid “ Rut 
It IS said, that Courts of Lqoity are nuf within the Statutes ot Limitationb 
This 18 true in one respect. They are not within the words of tho Sta¬ 
tutes, because the words apply to particular legal remedies, but they are 
within the spirit and meaning of the statutes, and have been always so 
considered 1 think it is a mistake in point of language, to say, that 
Co{)rts of Fquity act merely by analogy to the statutes, (bey act in obedi¬ 
ence to them The Statute of Limitations, applying itself to ccriain legal 
remedies, fur recovering the possession of lauds, fur recovenn ▼ of debts, 
&c , Equity, which, in all cases, follows the law, acts on leg il titles,and 
legal demands, according to matters ot conscience, which arise, and which 
do not admit of the ordinary h gal remedies, Netertholess, in thus admin¬ 
istering justice according to the means alTordcd by a Court of Lquity, it 
follows the law The true jurisdiction of Courts of Equity, in such cases 
is, to carry into execution the principles of law, where the modes of remedy 
afforded by Courts of Law are not adequate to the purposes of justice, to 
supply a defect in the remedu s afforded by Courts of Law 1 he law has 
appointed certain simple mndcs of proceeding, whioh are adapted to a great 
variety of cases But there are cases, under peculiar circumstances and 
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a great variety of other cases, Courts of Equity‘'act 
upon the analogy of the Limitations at Law^ ihus/ 
for example, if a legal title would, in ejeotoeat, 
barred by twenty years’ adverse possession, Courts of 
Equity will act upon the like limitation, and apply it 
to all cases of relief sought upon equitable titles or 
claims touching real estate.^ Thus, for example, if the 
mortgagee has been in possession of the mortgaged 
estate for twenty years, without acknowledging the 
existence of the mortgage, it will be presumed that 
the mortgage is foreclosed, and that he holds by an 
absolute title. If the mortgagor has been in possession 
of the mortgaged estate for the like space of time with¬ 
out acknowledging the mortgage debt, it will be pre¬ 
sumed to be paid. If the judgment creditor has lain 
by for twenty years without any elFort to enforce his 


qualifications, to which, though the law gives the right, those modes of 
proceeding do not apply. I do not mean to say, that, in the exercise of 
this jurisdiction, Courts of Equity may not, in some instances, have gone 
too fiir; though they have been generally more strict in modern times. 
So Courts of Law, fancying that they had the means of administering full 
relief, ha\e sometimes proceeded in cases which were formerly left to 
Courts of Equity ; and at one period, this also seems to have been carried 
too far. I think, therefore, Courts of Equity are bound to yield obedience 
to the Statute of Limitations upon all legal titles and legal demands, and 
cannot act contrary to the spirit of its provisions. 1 think the statute must 
be taken viriiiaily to include Courts of Equity; for, when the legislature, 
by statute, limited the proceedings in Equity, it must be taken to have con¬ 
templated that Equity followed the law ; and, therefore, it must bo taken 
to have vii tually enacted in the same cases, a limitation for Courts of Equity 
also. ” Ante, ^ 1028 a., 1028. A. But sec McKniglit v. Taylor, 17 Peters, 
R. 197; S. C. 1 Howard, Sup. C. R. 151; Tatam v. Williams, 3 Hare, 
R. 317, 357, 358, 359; Folly v. Hill, 1 Phillips, Ch. K. 309. 

1 Ibid.; Miller w. McIntyre, 6 Peters, 61; Coulson r. Walton, 9 Peters, 
R. 62; Peyton v. Stitb, 5 Peters, R. 485; Piatt t>. Vattier, 9 Peters, R. 
405, 416, 117; and the Other cases cited in iioto (3) to p. 736; Boone ti. 
Chiles, 10 Peters, R. 177 ; White v. Parnther, 1 Knapp, R. 228,229. 
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jadgmeuty ^and !t has not been acknowledged by the 
debtor within that time, it will be presumed to be satis¬ 
fied.^ And, in all these cases, Courts of Equity will 
act upon these facts as a positive bar to relief in 
Equity * But a defence, peculiar to Courts of Equity, 
is that founded upon the mere lapse of time, and the 
staleness of the claim, in cases where no statute of 
limitations directly governs Ihe case. In such cases 
Courts of Equity act sometimes by analogy to the law, 
and sometimes act upon their own inherent doctrine 
of discouraging, for the peace of society; antiquated 
demands, by refusing to interfere, where there has 
been gross laches in prosecuting rights, or long and 
unreasonable acquiescence in the assertion of adverse 
rights.® 


I White Parniher, 1 Knapp, R. 2-2S, S20; Greennil v. Girdlestone, 
e Younge & Coll. 669, 680; Dexter v. Arnold, 3 Sumner, II. 152. 

a Ibid. 

3 Mitf. Eq. n. by Jeremy, £69 to 274 ; 1 Fonbl.*Eq. D. I, oh. 4, ^ 27, 
and note [q). —It does nut seem necessary at this time, to cite at large the 
authorities which establish this doctrine. They are as full and conclusive 
upon the subject, as they can well be, both in England and America. The 
leading ca^os on this subject, of the English Courts, are Smith u. Clay, 
Ambler, R. G45; Bond v. Hopkins, 1 Sch. & Lefr. 41.3, 498 ; Hovenden 
r. Lord .Annesley, 3 Sch. and Lefr. 607,630 to 640 ; Stackhouse v. Barns- 
ton, 10 Vcs. 466,467; Ex parte Dewdney, 15 Ves. 496; Beckford r. Wade, 
17 Ves. 96 ; Cholmondeley v. Clinton, 2 Jac. & Wdk. 1,138 to 159; Port- 
lock (iardner. 1 Hate, R. 594; Vigors r. I’lkc, 8 Clarke & Fm. 660, 
In America, liis subject has been largely discussed, and the same doctrine 
sanctioned in many cases. See Kane r. Bloodgood, 7 Johns, t'h. R. 93; 
Dexter r. Arnold, 3 Sumner, 152 ; Dccouchc v. Saveticr, 3 Johns. Ch. IL 
190 ; Murray v. Coster, 20 Johns. R. 576,682; Prevost u. Grata, 6 Wheal. 

R. 4'='!; Hughes v. Edwards, n Wheal. II. 4^9; Elmendorf r. Taylor, 10 
Wheat. 168 ; Willison t. Watkins, 3 Peters, R. 44 ; Miller r. Meintiro, 
6 Peters, R. 61, 66; Piatt v. Vatiier,0 Peters, R.405,416, 417; Sherwood 
r. Sutton,5 Mason, R. 143,145,146; McKnightv.Taylor, 17 Peters,R. 197; 

S. C. 1 Howaid, S. C. R. 151; Bowman v. Wathen, 17 Peters, R. 235; 
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$ 1520 a, ^It is often snggesiied that lapse of tilbe 
constitutes no bar in cases of trasi But tbis'jpreposi**, 
tion must be received with its appropriate ^ealifica- 
tions« As long as the relation of trustee and cestui 


S. C. 1 Howard, Sap. Ct. R. ISO; Goald v Gould, 1 Story, B 537, Story 
OQ Eq. Pleading, ^ 813, 814 In Smith v. Clay, Ambler, R. 645, Lord 
C^mikn said “A Court of Equity, which la never active in relief against 
conscience, or public convenience, has always refused its aid to stale 
demands, wiiere the pArty has slept upon fats right, and acquiesced for a 
great length of time. Nothing can call forth this Court mto activity, but 
conscience, good faith, and reasonable diligence. Where these are want¬ 
ing, the Court is passive, and does nothing. Laches and uejlflect are always 
discountenanced , and, therefore, from the beginning of this jurisdiction, 
there wis alwa}s a limitation to suits in this Court. Therefore, in Fitter 
V Lord Macclesfield, Lord North said rightly, that, though there wae no 
limitation to a bill of review, yet, after twenty-two years, he would not 
reverse a decree but upon very apparent error. Evpedit reipubhtse, ut sit 
finis litium, is a maxim, that has prevailed in this Court in all times, with¬ 
out the help of an act of Furhament But, as the Couit has no kgislati\e 
authority, it could not properly define the time of bar, by a positive rule, 
to an hour, a minute, or a year It was governed by circumstances But, 
as oflen as Parliament bad limited the timo of actions and remedies to a 
cortiin period m legal proceedings, the Court of Chancery adopted that 
rule, and apidied it to similar cases in Equity For, when the legislature 
hid fixed the tunc at law, it w ould hive been preposterous for Equity (which, 
hy Its own proper anthunit, always maintained Oi limitation,) to countenance 
laches beyond the period that law had been confined to by Parliament. 
And, ihcrcfure, in all coses, where the legal right has been barred by Par¬ 
liament, the equitable right to the same thing has been concluded by the 
same bar ” In Bond v. Hopkins, (I Sch. it Lefr 420,) Lord Kedesdale 
said. "Nothing is better established in Courts of Equity (and it was 
esiablisliid long before this act,) than that, where a title exists at law and 
in conscience, and the effectual assertion of it, at law, is unconscieniiously 
obstructid, relief should bo given in Equitv; and that, where i title exists 
ill conscience, although there bo none at law, ichcf should iko, ilthuugh 
in a differont mode, bo given in Equity Both these cases are considered 
by Courts of rquity, as affected by the Statute of Limitations; that is, if the 
I quitable utlo be not sued upon within the time, wiibin w Inch a leg il utle 
of the same nature ought to bo sued upon, to prevent (he bar ere tied by the 
statute, the Court, acliilg'by anidogy to the statute, will not relieve If 
the party lio guilty of such laches in prosecuting his equitable title, as 
*fc.q jva. — voi. 11 . fed 
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quo trust lis acknowledged to exist between the parties, 
and the trust is continued, lapse of time can constitute 
no bar to an account or other proper relief for the 
cestui qiae trust But where this relation is no longer 


would bar him; if his litle were solely at law, he shall be barred in Equity. 
But that is all the operation this statute has, or ought to have, on proceed* 
inqs in Equity.” In Choltnondcley v. Clinton,‘2 Jac. & Walk. 141, Sir 
Thumas riuiner said : “ In the Courts of Equity of this country, the prin¬ 
ciple has been always as I shall hereafter show, strongly enforced. They 
have refused relief to stale demands, even in cases where no statutable 
limitation existed; and whenever any statute has lixed the periods of limi¬ 
tations, by which the claim, if it had been made in a Court of Law, would 
have been barred, the claim has been by analogy, confined to the same 
period, in a Court of Equity." Again he added, (p. 151,) after citing the 
cases * These cases show, first, that Courts of Equity have, at all times, 
upon general principles of their own, even u here there was no analogoue 
sta 'itable bar, refused relief to stale demand-^, vvirere the party has slept 
upon ! is right, and animesei d for a great length of time ; and, secondly,. 
that, whenever a bar has been fixed by statutes to the legal remedy in a 
Court of Law, the remedy in a Court of Equity, has, in the analogous 
cases, been confined to the same period. I should not have thought it | 
nece'^sary to cite authorities upon ptiints so long and so clearly eslablishcd, 
had not the present decision tended, as it appears to me it does, to call them 
in question; and had it not been of such transcendent importance, that no 
doubt shonld exist upon questions so materially affecting the titles to real 
property.*’ —The judgment of Mr. Baron Alderson, in (ircnfcll r. Girdle- 
stone, 2 Younge & Coll. dTS to 681, is very full and able to the same 
point, of the effect in Equity of lapse of time. So is ihat of I/ord Wynford, 
in White v. Parnther, I Knapp, U. 220, and iho judgment of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, in Boone v. Chiles, 1(1 Peicrs, R. 177. 
See. also McKnight v. Taylor, 1 Howard. Sup. Ct. U. Ifil; Tatam »». Wil¬ 
liams, 3 Hare, R. .117, 357, 3jR. Id this last case, Mr. Vice-('hanceIlor 
Wigram said ; ** In this (Jourt there is direct and very high authority for 
the proposition that a Court of Equity will not, aAer sit years'acquiescence 
unexplained by circumstances, or countervailed by acknowledgment, decree 
an account between a surviving partner and (he estate of a deceased part¬ 
ner. Barber u. Barber, 18 Ves. 2 m6 ; Ault w. Goodrich, 4 Russ. 430; 
Bridges r. Mitchell, Gilb. Kq. Rep. 381 ; Bnnb. 217; 15 Yin. Ab. Tit. 
Limitation, E. 2, pi. 7, p. HO, (a case spoken of Lord Eldon, in Foster 
'o. Hodgson, 19 Ves. 185, ns a case of authorityi) to which may bo added 
also the case of Martin v. Ueathcotc, 2 Eden, 169, and Lord Henley’s note 
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admitted td exist, or time and' long acquieiiisOiice baye 
obscured the nature and cbaracter of the trust, oithe 
acts of the parties, or other circumstances give rfse to 
presumptions, unfavorable to its continuance; in all 
such cases, a Court of Equity will refuse relief u^n 
the grotind of lapse of time and its inability to do com¬ 
plete justice. This doctrine will apply even to cases 
of express trust, and d forliori it will apply with in¬ 
creased strength to cases of implied or constructive 
trusts.* 


upon that case, Ibid The authority of the case of Barber e, Barber, and, 
consequently, the authority of the other cases, is, without doubt, much 
shaken by the observations of Lord Brnuf^ham, in moving the judgment of 
the House of Lords in the case ot Robinson v. Alexander, 6 Bligh, N. S. 
359 ; 3 ('i & Fin 717. For, nolMiilistanding Lord CoUenham’s remark 
in Mireiiouso t bcaife, 9 Myl A Cr 701, to the tfTect, that the judgment 
of the House of Lords in any given case does not involve an approbation 
of all the reasons which each peer may hare given for his vote, so as to 
make those reasons binding upon courts of inferior jurisdiction, n is im- 
po6*'ible not to defer to the opinion to which 1 ha^e adverted, and, perhaps, 
dillK uli to expl tin tho judgment of the House of Lords upon any other 
reasons, nutwitbsiandiiig the special circumstances of that c?se. But Lord 
Brougham, in that casic acknowledged, in the clearest manner, that, 
whether hv analogy to liie statute, or for aiiv reason, six years was or was 
not a bar in tliat i ise it was the duty of a court of equity to consider 
whether, under circum&uneea of delay, a decree should be made. In this 
case It 13 uniiccobhary that I should rely upon the cases which have dc' 
oided that this Couit will not give relief after siv years of delay wholly 
unaccounted for, inasmueh as tu this case it was not six jears, but a clear 
period of thirteen years which elapsed between the death of Foster and the 
filing of the bill, and no excuse is given for that delaj ” Ante, ^ 1038 
a., I02S b , 1530 

* Prevost ti. Gratr, 6 Wheat 181, Porilock o. Gardner, 1 Hare, R. 594, 
003, 004, Attorney-General i Fishmonger’s Company, 5 Mvlno & Cr. 
10 , 17. In this last case. Lord Cottenhain said “It was argued, upon 
the principle that this Court recognues no limitation ot time in eases of 
trust, that no regard was to be paid, in this case, to the hp«o of 100 jears, 
which have passed away sinoo the title of tho t'onipaiiy appears to have 
accrued. Such a dootrina would be most dangerours, and might, i1 acted 
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§ 1521.* Courts' of Equity not only.act in obedience 
and in analogy ttt the Statute of Limitations; in proper 
cases, but they also interfere in many cases to prevent 
the bar of the statutes, where it would be inequitable 
or.p(just Thus, for example, if a party has perpetrated 
a ^aud, which has not been discovered until statu¬ 
table bar may apply to it at law, Courts of Equity will 
interpose and remove the bar out of the way of the 
other injured .party.^ J foiiiori, they will not allow 
such a bar to prevail by mere knidogy to suits in 
Equity, whOrn it would bo in furtherance of a manifest 
injustice.* ‘ Thus, if a party should apply to a Court of 

upon, prove destructive of many of the best titles in the king^dom. If 
there bo no doubt as to the origin and existence of a trust, the principles 
of J'lstlco and the interests of mankind re([uire that the lapse of iinic shoulil 
not erable those \tho arc mere trustees to apprnpriato to themselx'es that 
which IS the property of others; but in qoebtions of doubt whether any 
trust exists, and whether those in posscs&iou are not entitled to the pro¬ 
perty fur their own benefit, the principles of justice and the interests of 
mankind require that the utmost regard should be paid to the length of 
time during which there has been enjoyment inconsistent uiih the exist* 
enco of the supposed trust. One of the principal reasons fur admitting 
lioiitatioDS of suits is the djfliculty of ascertaining the facts necessary to 
make it safe to exercise the judicial power. Upon this principle, this 
Court has, in many instances, limited the period uithin which it will exer* 
CISC its power; and it would, indeed, bo strange, if, hi cases in which it 
has not done so, it were altogether to disregaid the lapse of time, as appli* 
cable to the evidence upon which it is called upon to act.” Wedderborn 
i. Wedderburn, 4 Mylne & Cr. 41. ButsccMichaid v. Girod, 4 Howard, 
Sup. Ct. R. 561. 

> Booth r. Lord Warrington, 4 Bro. Pari. Cas. 163, by Tomlins; S. C. 

1 Bro. Pari. Cas. 445 ; llovcnden v. Lord Annealey, 2 i'ch. & Lcfr. 631; 
Phalen v. Clark, 19 Conn. 421; South Sea Comp. ». Wymondsell, 3 P. 
Will. 143 ; Deloraine v. Brown, 3 Bro. Cb. R. 633, 646, and Mr. Belt’s 
note; Story on £q. Plead. ^751. 

Bond V. Hopkins, 1 Sch. &. Left. 413, 431 ; Fonbl. Eq. B. 1, ch. 4, 

^ SJ7, note (y); Hoveoden t?. Lord Annealey, 2 Sch. & Lefr. 630, 640. — 
Mayne v, Griswold, 3 Saodf. S. C. R 462. In Bond v. Hopkins, 1 Sch. 
& Lcfr. 430 to 435, Lord Redesdale made an elaborate, exposition of this 
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Equity, and carry oa ail%nfouttded{l{tigati^,^tracted 
under oircumstancea and" a length of time,* which . 

* > * 3» P k 


doctiipe. From bis opinioa on that occasion, the following extract la 
madet is su'd, that the bar arising from lapse of Ume oegl^ not 

to be .Vfiioved. Why not, as well as a satisded term, if used against 
conscience * But it is contended, that the bar, arising from the,8tatate of 
Limitations, ought not to be removed, because the enactment of the sta* 
tute is positive. The ariswei^is, the positive enactment has nothing to do 
with the rase. The question is not, whether it shall operate in a case 
provided for by the positive enactment of the statute; hut whether it 
shall operate in a ease'^ not provided for by the words of the art, and to 
whirh the act can apply, only so far as it governs decisioita in Conits of 
Equity ; that is, whether it shall prevent a Court of Equity doing justice 
according to good conscience, where the equitable title ie not barred by 
lapse of time, although the legal title is so barred. It is admitted, that, 
in a case, where this Court may decree possession, (supposing the suit 
instituted in time,) it will not be‘prevented, by the Statute of Limitations, 
from doing justice by a direct decree, although, before the lime of mak¬ 
ing that decree, the lapse nr time would bar proceedings on a legal title. 
But it IB said, it cannot do justice itidirrctly; that is, it cannot do justice, 
where it thinks fit to put the question of title in a train of discussion at 
law, by directing a trial at law to asceruin facts, and the law arising on 
tliosb facts; which is only one mean of doing justice used by Courts 
of Equity, snd a mean used, because the Court will not break in on 
legal proceedings more than is necessary for the purposes of justice, but 
will sutTor the course of the law to proceed as far, as, with justice it can. 
It IS .’idmitted, e\en in that indirect mode of administering relief, if a term 
for ycirs or any oilier temporary bar be an impediment to justice, it may 
be pul out of the way. There is no difiicultv made upon that part of the 
case. It IS admitted, also, that, where the Court is to act diiccily and by 
Itself, it is not bound by the words of the statute, or bv the spirit of it, 

, provided the suit in Equity is insiituled in due time. It should seem to 
follow (though there were no case) that, when it acts indirectly, it should 
bo no more barred by the statute, than when it acts directly. Barnesly 
c. Powell. 1 Ves 285, is an authority to show, that, if the Court could 
not, from the nature of the case, do justice indirectly, by putting the title 
in a course of trial in another court, it ought to act upon tho matter itself, 
and give direct relief But it is clear, that Courts of Equity have, under 
the correciioii of the Court of dernier resort, and with the acquiescence of 
the legislature, decided on the principles, on which the "Master of the 
Rolls’ decree is founded. M'Kenzie v. Powds, 4 Bro (’h 338; Pincke e. 
Thotnycroft, 1 Bro. CH. 889; S. C. Dum. Proc 1781, reported in Cruise 

86 * 
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should liei^iye his adversar]^ of his right to proceed at 
law, on account of the Statute of Limitations having, 
in the intermediate time, run against it, Courts of 
Equity would, themselves, supply and administer, within 
their own jurisdiction, a substitute for that original 
legal right, of which the party had been thus di^ived ; 
and, by their decree, give him the fullest benefit of 
} 1521 a. The question oLen arises, in cases of fraud 
and mistake, and acknowledgments of debts, and of 
trusts and charges on lands for payment of debts, under 
what circumstances and at what time,' the bar of the 


OD Fines, 366, and many other ca^es. In the first of these cases, the 
appeal was on the single ground, that the C'ourt of I'quiiy had not set the 
Statute Liraitaiions out the wa> It i& evident, that Courts ol Fquity 
had been then in the habit of removing the <Uatute out of the wav, for so 
muca time as had run pending the cause in Equity. The ('uurt of dernier 
resort ihought, that from the circumstances of that case, it should be 
wholly put out of the way.'* 

1 Piilienf V c. Warren, 6 Ves 73 , The East India Company v Cam¬ 
pion, 11 Kligh K 15S, 166, lb7 Lpon this last occasion Lord Chancel¬ 
lor Cuttenham said. “ The case of Pulteney v Warren, w Inch was urged 
at the bar on behalf ot the respondent, and which 1 had occaaion 1 itely to 
consider, together with several others, established only this principle, that, 
where a party applies to a Court of Equity, and carries on ^an unfounded 
litigation, protracted under circumstances, and for a length of time, which 
deprives his adversary of his legal rights, the Court of Equity considers, 
that It should itself supply and administer within its own jurisdiction, a 
substitute for that legal right, of which the party, so prosecuting an un¬ 
founded claim has deprived his adversary. It was upon that principle, that 
Lord Eldon made the order in l‘ulteney v Warren, because there a party 
had, by litigation, improperly deprived his opponent of his legal remedy. 
It IS for such reason that a Court of Equity will give a party interest oat 
of the penalty of a bond, where, by unfounded litigation, the obligor has 
prevented the obligee from prosecuting his claim, at the time when his 
legal remedy was available. Upon that pnnciple it is, that when a 
party by onfoonded litigation, has prevented an annuitant from receiving 
his annuity, the Court will, in some cases, give interest upon the annu¬ 
ity. All those cases depend upon the same prmoiple of Equity.*' Ante, 
^ 1316 a. 
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Statute of XiimitatiQue ^begius ta mn, 
may h& eaid^ tbai 'the rul# of Courts of Equity 1$, that 
the cause of aotioa or suit arises, when, and as soon^j#' 
the party tos a right to apply to a Court of Equity 

In cases of fraud or mistake, it will begin to 
r^u the time of the discovery of such fiatid or 
misfalcc, and not before.^ And an acknowledgment of 
a debt or judgment, to take tlie case out of the Statute 
of Limitations, or bar by lapse of time, must be made, 
not to a mere stranger, but to the creditor, or some one 
acting for him, and upon which the creditor is to act or 
confide.^ A general direction in a wM of personal 
estate, to pay debts, will not stop the running of the 
Statute of Limitations, or, if the bar has already attach¬ 
ed, remove it.^ The same rule is equally applicable to 
the case of a de^ i&e or charge upon real estate for the 
payment of debts. In no case will it take the debt out 
of the operation of the Statute of Limitations, and pre- 



* Wlnlley i Whalley, 3 Bligh, R. 1. 

B UrooKshank i Smith, 2 Younge and Coll 68. — In this case, Mr 
Baron Mderson said “ Then, is the Statute of LimitaiKins a bar to the 
remedy soujht bv this bill < It seems to me, that it is not so. The sta¬ 
tute docs not absolutely bind Courts of Equity ; but they adopt it as a 
rule, to a<tsist their discretion In cases of fraud, however, they hold, that 
the Bfitute runs fiom the discovery, because the laches ot the plaintiff 
commenrts from that date, on his acquaintance with all the circumstances. 
Id this, ( uurts of Equity differ from Courts of Law, Mhich are absolutely 
bound by tho words of the statute. Mistake is, I think, within the same 
role as fraud Here, therefore, the statute was not applicable, for the 
mistake was first discovered within*six years before the filing ol the bill. 
1 think, therefore, that the decree should be for the plaintiffs, But without 
coate, and, as they have offered to take the iTl ,000. which is the whole of 
the stork that remains, I think they blionld be bound bv that offer.** See 
all^ Biair r Brow ley, 5 Hare, R. S42, S C 3 Phillips Ch. R. 354 ; 
Hough V Richardson, 3 Story, R. 650 

3 GretifeU » Oirdlestone, 3 Younge & Coll. 663. 

* Freake «. Cranefeldt, 3 Mjloe & Craig, 490 
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vent the raiiniQgx>f the statate.^ a. direction^ to 
pay certain scheduled debts out of a particular'fund of 
personal estate, will take these debts, to the extent of 
the fund, out of the Statute of Limitations, and pre¬ 
vent its running.* And the like doctrine would prQba- 
bly be applied to cases of trust, or charges upoii^ real 
estate for the payment of scheduled debts. If th^ sta¬ 
tute has begun to run in Jlho life^me of the testator, it 
will contiaue to run after his death, and will not cease 
to run during the period which may elapse between his 
death, and the time at which a personal representative 
is constituted* 

§ 1521 b. It has been held at law, that, where there 
is a joint contract, wh^ch is severed by the death of 
one of the contractors, nothing can be done by the per¬ 
sonal representative of the deceased party, by acknow¬ 
ledgment of the debt or otherwise, to take the case out 
of the Statute of Limitations against the survivor.^ 


1 Frrakc v. Cranefeldt, 3 ^lylne & Craigt 499, 503; Burke v. Jones, 3 
Yes. Si B. 375; Scott v. Jones, 4 Clark Si Fin. 3b3; Fergus v. Core, 
1 Sch. & Lefr. 107; Hargreaves v. Michell, 6 Madd. R. 330.; Hughes v. 
Wynne, 1 Turn. & Russ. 307 ; Rendell i>. Carpenter, 3 Yuunge & Jerv. 
484. But see Craiian t?. Oulton, 3 Beavan, R. I, 0, 7. 

9 Wiliiamson «. Naylor, 3 Yoonge & Coll. 308, 910, note. 

3 Freake v. Cranefeldt, 3 Myine & Cniig, 499; Scott e. Junes, 4 Clark 
& Finnelly, R. 382. It seetna that in England it is in the discretion of 
the executor or administrator, under ordinary circumatancea, to plead the 
Statute of Limitations to a debt due by his testator, or intestate, or not; 
and if he acts bona fide and reasonably in not pleading it, and pays the 
debt, tlie payment will be good Nofton v, i^eckcr, 1 Atk. .>33; Castle* 
ton V. Fadbhaw, Free. Ch. 100; Ex parte Dewdiiey, 15 Vts. 49H , Shew* 
en V. Vanderhorst, 1 Russ. & Myine, 319 ; S. C. S Buss. & Myhie, 75 ; 
9 William’s Law of Executors, p. 1989, 1963 (2d edit.) A dtirercnt rule 
prevails in some of the American States; and the executor or adnuiustraUir 
is not allowed to pay debts barred by the statute. 

^ Atkins V. Tredgold, 2 Barn. & Cressw. 93; Slater u. Lawson, 1 Barn. 
Si Adolph. 396. 
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How f&t which this *i3octrine has 

been hel^^iii^h be applied to the right which a creditor! 
has, in Bqhjt^, againht the estate of a deceased parij^ ^ 
and how ftr the equitable right, which the creditor of 
'jjoiillf and several debtors tnay have, to avail himself of 
the amities subsisting between the debtors, may be# 


affected by agreements among the debtors themselves, 
do not appear to be points clearly settled, and, there¬ 


fore, will deserve consideration whenever they shall 
arise. 


$ 1522. Upon sidiilar grounds of fraud, although the 
Statute of Frauds is, ordinarily, a good bar, both at law 
and in Equity, to a suit on a parol contract respecting 
lands; yet, if there has been any act of part perform¬ 
ance, that will, in Equity, avoid the operation of the 
statute; for, otherwise, it would become an instrument 
of fraud for designing parties.^ The like principle 
applies to cases of judgments and decrees, which have 
been procured by fraud, and are sot up to defeat the 
rights of innocent persons.* 

§ 1523. A former decree in a suit in Equity between 
the same parties, and for the same subject-matter, is 
also a good defence in Equity, even although it be a 
decree, merely dismissing the bill, if the dismissal is 
not expressed to be without prejudice.* Here, Courts 
of Equity act in analogy to the law in some respects, 
but not in all; for the dismissal of a suit at law, or 


1 Crallan r Oulton, 3 Beavan, B. 1, 7. 

® Ante, ^ 75*t, 760. 

3 Cooper on F^q. PI. eh. 6 , p. S66,307,871 ; Mitford, Eq. PI. by Jere¬ 
my, S65 to SOS. 

* Cooper, Eq. PI. eh. 5, p. 869 to 871; Mitford, £q. FI. by Jeremy, p. 
337 to 830. 
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even a jad^meiit at law, is not, in all oaifts, a ^oo4 bar 
to another action. 

§ 1524. An account stated, constitutes, also, a good 
bar to a bill in Equity to account, although it will con¬ 
stitute no bar to an action at law for the same suhjdot- 
•matter.^ But, then, (as we have seen) equitable circum¬ 
stances may be shown, which will remove the whole 
effect of the bar.* > 

$ 1525. The .plea of a purchase for a valuable con¬ 
sideration, without notice, is also a defence peculiarly 
belonging to Courts of Equity, and is utterly unknown 
to the Common Law. But, upon this, suflicient has 
already been said, in the antecedent portions of these 
Commentaries.® 

§ 1526. The want of proper parties to a bill is also 
a good defence in Equity, at least, until the new par¬ 
ties a:e made, or a good reason shown why they are 
not made. At law, a plea of the like natuie is some¬ 
times a good defence in bar, and is sometimes only a 
matter in abatement. But the plea in Equity is of a* 
far more extensive nature than at law; and it often 
applies, where the objection would not, at law, have 
the .slightest foundation. The direct and immediate 
parties, having a legal interest, are those only, who can 
he required to be made parties in a suit at law. But 
Courts of Equity frequently require all persons, who 
have remote and future interests, or equitable interests 
only, or who are directly affected by the decree, to be 


1 Anto, $ 523; Cooper, Eq. PI. ch 5, p 277; Mitf. £q. PI. by Jeremy, 
250, 2fi0. 

3 Ibid 

3 Ante, ^ 57 o., p. 75, tod ^ 108, 139, 165, 381, 400, 431, 436, 1502, 
1503. 
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made partie^f and tlwjy'^1 not, if they are within tiid 
jurisdiction, and capable of being made parties, pro^ 
ceed to decide the cause without them. Hence it 
that, in Courts of Equity, persons, having very diiTer* 
eni^ and even opposite interests, are often made parties 
defendant It is the great object of Courts of Equity 
to put an end to litigation ; and »to settle, if possible, 
in a single suit, the rights of aU parties interested or 
affected by the Subject-matter in controversy.^ Hence, 
the general rule in Equity is, riiat all persons are to be 
made parties, who are either legally or equitably inte¬ 
rested in the subject-matter and result of the suit, how¬ 
ever numeious they may be, if they are within the 
jurisdiction, and it is, in a general sense, practicable so 
to do. There are exceptions to the rule, and modid- 
catioDS of it, which form a very important part of the 
practical doctrines of Courts of Ecjuity on the subject 
of pleading. But they properly belong to a distinct 
treatise on that particular subject.* 

§ 1527. In the next place, in relation to evidence 
peculiar to Courts of Equity. In general, it may be 
stated, that the rules of evidence are the same in 
Equity, as they are at law;® and that questions of the 
competency or incompetency of witnesses, and of other 
proofs, aic also the same in both Courts. Without 
adverting to minor differences and distinctions, there 
are, however, two respects, in which Courts of Equity 


1 ('noppr, Hq PI ch. I, p. 34 , Miif Kq Pi. by Jeremy, in.*}, 1(14. 

3 See C (Hipt r on b'q PI ch 1, $ 2, p 21 to 49, Mnf £q Pi by Jere¬ 
my, 163 III IHl, West «. Raadall, 9 Maeon, R 100 to 196. Story oa Eq. 
Plead. ^ to 

3 Manninfr « Lcohmere, 1 Atk. 453; Glynn e. Bank of England, 9 Yea. 
41; Gilbert's Forum Boman« 147. 
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differ froii/Courts of Law, iir the modes of obtaining 
and acting upon evidence. In the first place, Courts^ 
of Law, unless under very special circumstances, do not 
allow of the evidence of witnesses by written deposi¬ 
tions, but require it to bo given viv& voc^ On the other 
hand, almost all testimony is positively required, by 
Courts of Equity, to be by written deposition; the ad¬ 
mission ofvivd voce evidence, at the hearing, being limi¬ 
ted to a very few cases, such as proving a deed or a 
voucher referred to in the case.i 
$ 1528. But a more important difference, in the next 
place, is, that, in Courts of Law, the testimony of the 
parties themselves in civil suits is, ordinarily, if not 
universally, excluded. But, in Courts of Equity, the 
parties, plaintiffs as well as defendants, may reciprocally 
require and use the testimony of each other upon a bill 
and Cl OSS bill for the purpose. And in every case, the 
answer of the defendant to a bill filed against him upon 
any matter stated in the bill, and responsive to it, is 
evidence in his own favor.® Nay, the doctrine of Equity 


> 2 MadJ. Ch. Pract. 330, 331; Higgios 0. MiUa, 5 Russ R. 287; 
2 Daniel, Chan. Pract. 411 to 446. 

3 In hkc manner Courts of Equity admit the testimony of certain per¬ 
sons to idcta, which, perhaps, they would not be, or might not be, compe¬ 
tent to pro\e in a Conrt of Law. Thus, an accounting party may, in 
£k)uity, discharge himself, by his own oath, of small sums under forty 
shillings, provided that they do not, in the whole, exceed the sum of one 
hundred pounds. 2 Fonbl. £q. B. 0, ch 1, ^ 1, and note (c); Remsen v Rem- 
sen, 2 Jlohns. Ch. R. 601. See also Holstcomb v. Rivers, 1 Ch. Cas. 127, 
128; Peyton v. Green, 1 Ch Rep. 78 [146J; Anon. 1 Vetn. R. 283; 
Marabheld v. Weaton, 2 Vern. 170 , S. C. 1 Eq. Abr. 11, pi 14 ; Which- , 
erly e- Whicherly, 1 Vem. 470 , Merely v. Bonge, Mosel R. 252. Bot 
he will not be allowed as plaintiiT, to charge another person in the same 
way upon his own oath. Everard v. Wanen, 2 Ch. Cas. 249; 2 Fonbl. 
Eq. B. 6, ch. 1, ^ 1; Marshfield v. Weston, 2 Vem. 176 ; S. C. 1 Eq. 
Abr. 11, pi 14. I have said, that, perhaps, the same evidence might not 
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goes farther noli an answer proof iti^ 

^Tor of the defends^ as to the matters of &ct, 
which the bill se<tka a disclosure from him; hni it is' 
conclusive'in* hie favor, unless it is overcome by the. 
satlsl^tor;f^ testimony of two opposing witnesses, or of 
one witness, corroborated by other circumstances and 
facts, which give to it a greater weight than the answer, 
or which are equivalent in weight to a seccttd witness.^ 
Or, to express the doctrine in another form, it is an in* 
variable rule, in Squity, that, where the defendant, in 
express terms, negatives the allegations of the bill, and 
the evidence is only of one person, affirming as a wit¬ 
ness, what has been so negatived, the Court will neither 
make a decree, nor send the case to be tried at law; 
but will simply dismiss the bill.^ The reason, upon 
which the rule stands, is this. The plaintiff calls upon 
the defendant to answer an allegation of fact, which he 
makes; and thereby he admits the answer to be evi¬ 
dence of that fact If it is testimony, it is equal to 
the testimony of any other witness; and, as the plain- 
tilT cannot prevail, unless the balance of proof is in his 
favor, he must either have two witnesses, or some cir¬ 
cumstances in addition to a single witness, in order to 


be allowed at law. Mr. Fonblanque (t^t supra) intimates, that it would 
not be Bui Lord Hardwicke, in Robinson u. Cummin^, (2 Atk. 410,) 
suggested the contrary. 

1 Pember e. Mathers, 1 Bro. Ch. R. 52; Walton v. Hobbs, 2 Atk 19 ; 
Jansen v. Rany, 3 Atk. 110; Arnot o. Biscoe, 1 Yes. 97; Cooth t. Jack- 
son, 0 \ cs. 40 , East India Company v. Donald^ 9 Yes. 275, S83; Pilling 
V. Armitago, IJ Yes. 78, Cooke v. Clayworth, 18 Yes. 12; Savage v 
firoeksopp, 18 Ves. 335; Clark’s Executors v. Yan Rcimsdyk, 9 Craech, 
160 ; Smith v. Brush, 1 Johns. Ch. R. 459, 462 ; FJigg v. Mann, 3 Sum¬ 
ner, R. 489. » 

9 2 Fonbl. £q. B. 6, ch. 9, ^ 3, notn (g ); Pember v, Mathers, 1 Bio* 
Ch. R. 53 ; Mortimer v. Orchard, 2 Yes. jr. R. 243. 

IQ. JUB. —VOL. II. 87 
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turn the balance. We say «a second ^witness, or cir¬ 
cumstances ; for, certainly, thera may be circumstances 
entirely equivalent to the testimony of any single wit¬ 
ness.^ 

§ 1629. We are, however, carefully to di^nguish be¬ 
tween cases of this sort, where the answer contains 
positive allegations, as to facts, respoi^ive to the bill, and 
cases, where the answer, admitting or denying the facts 
in the bill, sets up other facts in defence, or avoidance. 
In the latter cases, the defendant's answer is no proof 
whatsoever, of the facts so stated; but they must be 
proved by independent testimony.® 

§ 1630. In the Civil Law, (as we have seen,) the par¬ 
ties to a suit might be interrogated upon articles pro¬ 
pounded to them under the direction of the Judge, as 
to *he Ihcts in controversy. Ubkunquc judiem ocquitas 
movmt, (cque ojwrtcre fien irdcrrogatmimy ilitlum mn 
est^ And, by the rules If law, two witnesses were 
generally required for the establishment of all the mate¬ 
rial facts, not made out in writing, or by the solemn 
admission of the parties in Court. Ubi numcnis testium 
mn adJHiif/’f eiiam duo siiffineni. JPluratk mm elocuiio 
duo/nim manero contenta esL* Sanximus^ ut tniiiis testimo¬ 
nium nemo jvdicvm in quacunque causd facile jxUuUur 
admilti, Et nunc manifede suncimus, tU wiitts omnino testis 
respansio non audiatur, ctimnsi precckm Curiw tmore 


i Clark’s Executors ». Van Keimsdyk, 9 Cranch, ICO; CJresIey on Evi¬ 
dence, 4. 

s Gilbert’s For. Roman. 51, 53; Ihri v. Ten Eyck, 3 Julina. ('b. It. 68 
to 00. 

^ Ante, ^1466, 1487 ; Dig. Lib. 11, tit. 1, i. 31; I Duniat, B. 3, til. 6, 
^ 5, art. 4; Id. ^ 6, art. 3,4, 0, 9. 

* Dig. Lib. 83, tit. 5,1.12; 1 Domat, B. 3, tit. C, ^ 3, art. 13. 
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$rafulgcaAy These oolnoidences, between the Civil Law 
and Equity Jurlspnideiice> if they do not demonstrate^ 
a coi^mon origin of tiie dootrines on this subject, serve, 
at least to show, that they have a firm foundation in • 
natural justice. The canon law has followed the rule 
of the civil law.* 

§ 1531. In the ,next place, the same general rule 
prevails in Equity, as at law, that parol evidefiee is not 
admissible to contradict, qualify, extend, or vaiy written 
instruments; and that the interpretation of them must 
depend upon their own terms. But, in oases of acci¬ 
dent, mistake or fraud, Courts of Equity are constantly 
in the habit of admitting parol evidence, to qualify and 


1 Cod. Lib. 4, tit. 20,1. 9, § 1; Pothier, Pand. Lib. 22, tit. 5, n. 19.— 
Mr. Ju|t ICO Blackslone, in liu Commentaries, (3d vol. 370,) comments 
Bomewnat severely, and, perhaps, not very justly, on this role of the Oivil 
Law. “ One witness,” says he, ” (if credible,) is sufficient evidence to a 
jury, of any single fact; although, undoubtedly, the concurrence of two 
or more ^corroborates the prooC Vet our law considers that there are 
many transactions, to which only one person is privy , and, therefore, does 
not always demand the testimony of two, as the Civil-Law universally 
rc<iuires. * Cnnn re^jwmto (t->Us omuuio non, audiatut.' To extricate 
itself out of which absurdity, the modern practice oi the Civil-l^aw Courts 
has plunged itself into another. For, as they do not allow a less number 
than two witnesses to be plena probaUOf they call tho testimony of one, 
although never so clear and postUve, semi phna probatio only, on winch 
no sentence can be founded. To make up, therefore, the necessary com¬ 
plement of witnesses, when they have one only to a single fact, they ad¬ 
mit the party himself (phintifT or defendant) to be examined in his,own 
behalf; and administer to him what is called the \upple(ory oath; and, if 
his evidence happens to be m his own favor, this immediately converts the 
half proof into i whole one. By this ingenious device satisfying at once 
the forms of the Roman Law, and acknowledging the superior reason- 

*ablenc«s of the law of England, which permits ono witness to be suffi¬ 
cient, w Ik ro no more are to bo had; and to avoid all temptations of perjury, 
lays it down as an invariable rule, that nemo lesus csse debet in propriS 
Cf/MSd.” 

2 Lvans t*. Evans, The Jurist, 1844, voi. 8, p. 1055. 
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correcf^ aifO even to defeat the te^ms of .written insttn- 
'ments.' So they will allow parol evidence to rebut a 
presumption or an Equity arising out of written instru- 
•ments. But in these latter cases, they do not interfere 
with, or repel the proper* construction of the instrument 
itself, but only the artificial rules of presumption or of 
Equity, which they themselves have created, or applied 
to cases perfectly indeterminate in their nature, and 
admitting of either construction, according to the real 
intent of the party 

$ 1532. With these few remarks, we may dismiss 
these supplementary topics, as to peculiarities of de¬ 
fence and of evidence in Courts of Equity. And, here, 
these Commentaries are regularly brought to their close 
according to their original design. Let not^ however, 
the ingenuous youth imagine, that he, also, may here 
clo^e his own preparatory studies of Equity JuiftBpru- 
dence, or content himself, for the ordinary purposes of 
practice, with the general survey, which has thus been 
presented to his view. What hhs been here ofiered to 
his attention, is designed only to open the paths for his 
future inquiries; to stimulate his diligence to wider, 
and deeper, and more comprehensive examinations ; to 
awaken his ambition to the pursnit of the loftiest ob- 


1 2 Staikie Evid. title, Pmol EvUrnrr^ p. 511 lo 577 (Od Lond. edit.) ; 
1 Phillips on Evid. ch. 10, ^ 1 to 3 ; Id. Pi.2, ch. 5, ^ 1,2, (8tii edit. 1838); 
1 Foohl. Eq. B. ], ch. 3, ^ 11. and note {n ); 2 Fonbl. £q. 6. 2, ch. 2, 

and note (e); Id. B. 2, <*h. 5, ^ 3, and note (/); Ante, ^ 1.52 to 1C8, 
179, 767 10 770 ; Crootne r. Lediard, 2 Mylne & Keen, It. 260, 261. 

2 Ibid.Mr. Phillips, in his Trcittsc on Evid., Pt. 2, ch. 10, ^3; Id. 
Pt. 2, ch. 5, ^ 1, 2, (8th edit. 1S3S,) has fully collected the cases on this 
subject. See also, on the same subject, 2 Starkio on Evid. p. 668 to 570 
(2d London edit. 1833;) 8 Fonbl. Eq. B. 2, eh. 6, ^3, note (/) ; Ante, 
1201, 1202, 1203. 
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jects of his profession; and to im]press him with n 
found sense of the ample instmction, and glorious re¬ 
wards which await his future enterprise and patient 
devotion in the study of the first of human scienoesi^ 
the Law. He has, as yet, been conducted only to the 
vestibule of the magnificent temple, reared, by the 
genius and labors of many successive ages, to Equity 
Jurisprudence. He has seen the outlined and the pro¬ 
portions, the substructions, and the elevations, of this 
wonderful edifice. He has glanced at some of its more 
prominent parts, and observed the solid materials of 
which it is composed, as well as the exquisite skill with 
which it is fashioned and finished. He has been ad¬ 
mitted to a hasty examination of its interior compart¬ 
ments and secret recesses. But the minute details, the 
subtle contrivances, and the various arrangements, 
which are adapted to the general exigencies and conve¬ 
niences of a polished society, remain to invite his 
curiosity, and gratify his love of refined justice. The 
grandeur of the entire plan cannot be fully compre¬ 
hended, but by the persevering researches of many 
years. The masterpieces of ancient and modern art 
still cuntiiiuo to be the study and admiration of all 
tliose who aspire to a kindred excellence; and new 
and beautiful lights are perpetually reflected from them, 
which have bhen unseen or unfelt before. Let the 
youthful juiist, uho seeks to enlighten his own age, or to 
instruct posterity, be admonished, that it is by the same 
moans, alone, th«it ho can hope to reach the same end. 
Let it be his cneouiagemfint and consolation, that, by 
the same means, the same end can be reached. It is 
but for him to give his days and nights with a- sincere 
and constant vigor, to the labors of the great masters of 

87* 
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h'is own profession; and, althougli he may now be but a 
humble worshipper at the entrance of the porch, he may 
hereafter entitle himself to a high place in the minis¬ 
trations at the altars of the sanctuary of justice. 
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concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . . 76,109 
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tlie loss, if not admitted, mtist be established by 

proofs ,88 

relief against peaalUes, and the grounds thereof . 89 

of executors uid administrators in respect 
of assets in case of ... . 90 

of an unpaid legatee against other legatees 93 

apportionment of premium in account of . . 93 

a revolution treated as %d accident ... 93 

so, where stock is reduced by an act of Parliament 93 

where there is a defective execution of a power by 

accident.94 to 97, 169 to 179 

(See Power.) a 

where trusts in favor of particular persons fail in 

being executed.98 

where a will is cancelled, supposing a later ono 
executed.90 


confusion of boundaries by .... 00 a 

omission of indorsement by . . . i 00 1 

cases of, in w'hich no relief will be granted . 100 to 109 

where there is a positive contract . 101 

where premises are destroyed by fire or 

lightning.101, 102 

where express covenant to pay rent . . 103 

where parties stand equally innocent . 103 

where the accident arose from gross negli¬ 
gence or fault 105 

where both parties stand upon equal equi¬ 
ties .106, 107 

. where a party has not a clear vested right 105 a 
in case of a hona Jide purchaser w^ithout notice . 108 

grounds of equitable juris<lietion in cases of . 100 

whether accounts are cognizable on account of . 153 


(Sfe Mistake.) 

ACCOUNT, 

concurrent jurisdiction of E(iuity in matters of 441, 443 
origin and nature of the juridHiction 441 to 450 
inadequacy of remedy at law 418 to 440 

when founded on obligations purely legal . . 413 

assumpsit will lie for a balance of . . . 44d,7<ofe 

dilTieolties in tlie action of at Common 

Law. 443 to 449, 451, 453, 504 

suggestions of the Parliamentary Commissioners 

with reference to. 443, noh 

use of the old action of.113, note 
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ACCOUNT, Contim/fd, 

in what caaea H Uy. 

oonfined to bailifih, reoeiTors, and guardians in 
socage, and mezdiaDts • • . , 

did not lie against wrong-doeis 
who were hailifis and xeoeiseta in 
inodes of proceeding in this action 
auditors could not administer an oath . 
issues being certified by the auditors, would be 
tried by the Court and Jury .... 
in many actions of account, defendant may wage 

his law. 

proceedings of Courts of Equity in suits for 
reference to and report of a Master 
all parties may be brought before the Court 
foundation of the jurisdiction of Equity over 

because the remedy is more complete 
in Equity than law 450 to 452,453,454, mie, 

457 

in order to obtain a discovery 456, 456, 458, 614 
whether on the ground of accident, mistake, or 

fraud. It lies.453,511 

incidents to matters of account, of which concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction is taken.452, 457 

difficult to ascerUin the boundaries of jurisdiction 
over ...... . 455 to 457 

Lord Ersktne’s opinion upon jurisdiction in . 455, note 

whether, where the Court has jurisdiction for dis¬ 
covery, It will give relief . 455 to 458, note 

jurisdiction over cases of mutual accounts 457 to 459 
where the accounts are on one side. 


446, 447 

. 446,447 
447 

447 
. 448, 449 
. 447 

448 


448 
. 450, 451 
450 
450 
450 to 45» 


and no discovery is sought 
when not founded in pavity of contract 
jurisdiction in cases of agency 
{See Aobkcy.) 

to prevent multiplicity of suits 
t w here no preliminary objection is tidien 

to • • ■ • 

between trustees and cesiw que trust . 
between tenants in common and joint tenants 
between part owners of ships 
between partners .... 

{See Parthbrs.) 
in cases of tort .... 
in oases of adverse title 


. 458, 459 
460 
463 to 468 

463 to 464 


464 
465, 513 
466 
466 
466 


467, 611, 619 
. 610, 511 
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wkere a tenant tortioosly dug ore during his life 467, note 
jurisdiction in cases of Appoitionment . 469 to 489 

{See Apportionmknt.) 

jurisdiction in cases of General Average . . 490,401 

{See Average.) 

jurisdiction in cases of Contribution . . 46S to 605 

(See COKTRIBUTION.) 

liens.506, 507 

(See Licrs.) 

pledges. 506 , 

rents and profits . . 508 to 514 

(Ste RrNTS and Profi7s.) 

Msstp . . . 515 to 519 

(&<; Wastf ) 

tithes and moduses . . 519, 530 

(^'1 Tnin s and Modlsks.) 

in bills of account both pirtieis aic actors . . 5'2'2 

defendant is entitled to orders 
in the canso . . . 532 

may entitle him to a decree . 533 

may rcM\c a suit . . 533 

ai count stated is a good pioa . 533 

where a Court of Equity w,ll open a settled ac¬ 
count ... .... 533, 534 

where it is botwcon client and attorney . 533, note 

where liberty h given to surcharge and falsify . 534, 535 
meaning of ** surcharge and falsify . . . 525 

what is a stated accourtt .... 536, 1531 

where the ciansc '* errois excepted occurs 526 
it need not be signed by the parties . . 536 

its acceptance may be implied . . . 586 

between merchants at home and merchants 
in difibrent countries .... 530 

when a settled account is conclusive betw een the 

parties or not. 536 tp 530 

in legal demands Equity folluws the Statute of 

Limitations.539 

wiihiu what time }>]uity will iiitcrposo in cases of 

equitable demands.530 

decreed to wind up partncrstiip affairs 671, 673, note 

ACCOUNT BOOKS, specific delivery of .... 700 

ACroUJifT stated, when a har in Equity .... 1531 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEBT, 

what is sufficient to avoid Statute of Limitations 1531 u 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DEBT, Contimed. 

when ft chargD of debts oq jands avoids statute or 
f not 15S1 d 

ACTIONS, distinetionft between, in the Roman Law . . 37 

ACTORS, both parties are in ImIIs of account .... 533 

ACTUAL FRAUD. {See Pbaid, Actual ) 184 to 257 

ADMINISTRATION, 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . 530 to 533 

what are assets . . 531, 551 

grounds of jurisdiction over . . . 531 to 579 

whether cognizable as a trust . . 532, 533 

cognizable in ecclosiastical and common-law 

courts. 535 to 538, 541 

necessity of interposition of equity . . 535 to 538 

defect of remedy at law .... 535 to 538 

in the ecclesiastical courts . . . 535 to 538 

in the case of creditors .... 537, 538 

of legatees .... 539 

of distribution of the residue of 
an estate . . 510,541 

origin of the jurisdiction of Equity . . . 542, 043 

^^herc relief is sought by executors or adminis¬ 
trators . 564 

bills ot conforiuitv, what they arcs . . 544 

whether these are maintainable against all 

the creditors .... 545 

where relief 18 sought by creditors ^ . . 516 to 549 

when the bill is by a single creditor for his 
own debt <inly ... . 546 

creditors bills, what they are . .517 

how these destroy prt fcrences ^ . 549 

assets, usual decree upon them . 648 

what follows the decree . . 549 

abuse of them, how prevented . 549 

where the jurisdiction of equity is indispensable . 550 

w hat arc legal assets . . . 531, 550, 551, note 

when payment of these is enforced m 
equity ... . 551, note 

what arc equitable assets. 551, 552 

why so called ... . 551 

of two kinds ... . . 652 

where land is charged w ith the payment of 
debts ....... 5S9 

equity follows aame rules, as to legal assets, aa 

courts of law.553 
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ADMINIsJilATION, Qmtinued. 

recognizes liens, oharges, &o.) aecording to 
4beir prionty ...... 

follows different rales, as to equitable assets, 

from courts of law. 

eqait&ble assets distributed among creditors equally 

and pan pasm .64 5,554 

abatement of the shares of creditors, where the 

fiinds fall short . 

three orders of creditors m the civil law 
legatees of oqaitable assets take pan passu 
abatement of their share • . . . 

creditors have a preference over . 
how a creditor partly paid out of legal assets is 

postponed as to the equitable . . 657 

decree in cases of tins sort .... 557 

marshalling assets *. 558 to 560 

what 18 marshalling of assets ... 5)S 

where a creditor has two funds . . . 658 

where one mortgage covers two estates 559, 562 to 564 
assets marshalled only in favor of curamon cre¬ 
ditors of a common debtor . . 560, 562 

a creditor of A. and B. not compellable to pro¬ 
ceed against B. alone. 660,562 

whether the assets of one alive may be mar¬ 
shalled . •. 

every claimant upon assets to be satisfied 
when simple contract creditors shall stand in the 
place of the specialty creditors 
where specialty creditors may resort to two 

.662, 663 

where mortgagee exhausts the personal estate . 564 

’ how assets are marshalled in favor of legatees 565 to 560 
when they may stand in die place of spe¬ 
cialty creditors and mortgagees . . 565, 560 

where real estats not mortgaged is devised . 565, 566 
what passes by devise of land mortgaged 
preference between the legatee and devisees 
distinction between the heir and devisee 
whore lands axe subjected to the payment of 

. 666 , 566 a 

where some legacies are charged on real 
•state and some not . . , sps, 566 

doctrine of substitution adopted from the Civil 

. 507 


560 

561 

562 


. 565, 566 
565, note 
505, note 
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how astotf^aro'inotslialleAki favor of widows 
hat ^sooooary apparel oot liable for husband’s 

bow ereditors ViU be turned from her para* 

phernalia. 

BO marehalling where legacies are for. charitable 


when an heir or devisee will be substitiitod for a 

specialty creditor.670 

personal estate the primary fond for payment of 
* debts • # • • • • 571 to 67S 

order of preferences among persons in interest * . 571, 570 
where unencumbered and mortgaged lands 
are speciflcaliy devised .... 571 

wh^e the equities of the legatees and de- 
virtets are equal . . . 571 

where a specialty debt or mortgage is paid 
by in heir or devisee . . . 571 

where lands are devised for the payment of 

debts . 571 

wh&t IS proof of intended exemption of per¬ 
sonal estate . . . . 572 

intention of the testator followed . 572, 573 

where the real estate is or becomes the primary 
fond • ..... 57d to 576 

as of a jointure or portion to ba raised out of 
lands by the evecuiion of a power . . 575 

.as of a mortgage by an ancestor, and the 
mortgaged estate descending upon his heir. 576 

as of land descended to the wife, mortgaged 
by her father, and for a personal covenant 
by the husband . 576 

as upon descent cast of a mortgaged estate 
purchased by an ancestor . 576 

summary as to marshalling assets . 577 

where there is waste by the personal representa¬ 
tive ......a.. 579 

executor treated as debtor at law . 579 to 581 

assets treated as debtor of tmst fund in equity 579 i 

when assets may be followed, where there is a 
misapplication of them by executors . 580 to 682 

distinoiion between sale or pledge of assets for a 
present advance or for an antecedent debt 581 

SQ JUR. — TOL. ii 88 
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relief in case of waste by the hns^d of a fme ^ ^ 

eoteri executrix . \ .688 

where assets are collected nnder an ancillary or 
foreign administration .... 683 to 689 

probate and administration granted as to assets 
within the jurisdiction of tho court . . < 686 ' 

where there are difTerent administrations in differ* 

ent countries. 685 to 689 

diffferent regulations in dilTerent countries . 665 to 589 

by what law tbe assets are to be governed . 687 to 589 

effect of the law of domicil of deceased . . 688, 689 

* final distribution of the residue, after discharge 
of the claims in the country of the ancillary 

administration. 688, 689 

fraud in dealing with executors and administi i- 
tors .... 122 to 421, 579 to 561 

assent of executor to legacies required before a * 
suit at law . . . . . 691 

(S**** LroAcirs ) 

ADMINISTRATORS AMJ EXECUTORS (*e Au.iinistkation.) 

Irauds by . ... . 422.to 121, 579,680 

waste by.. 579, 5S0 

collusive sales by . . 422 to 424,679, 580 

collusion with debtors to estate . 422 to424,579, 560 

ADYANCEMLNT, purchase in nunc of a son, when an 1202 to 1205 

in name of a wife . . , 1204 

ADVERSE TITLE, purchase with notice, effect of . 305 

(Ste Nonce) 

AFFIDAVIT, of loss of bond, when reqiOred 82, 83,88, 395 to 411 
agency, accounts arising from jurisdiction over . . 402 to 4C9 

definition of .462 

when bill will lie between principal and agent 

458, no/e, 462, uott 

agents must keep arconnts and preserve \uuc1i- ^ 

ers.462, 468 

are responsible for profits . . 4f)2,463 

difficulty of settling their accounts with¬ 
out d discovery . . . 463 

where there is an election of remedy . . 403 

where there is a single consignment . 403 

junsdietioo to prevent maUi|ilicity of suits . . 463 

action of money hud and received . . 103, 464 

when equity considers the agent as trustee . 4G3 

where no preliminary objeetion is taken to the 
jOTisdicUon. . 163,461 
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^ cestui gue trust . 464 

«a oftitnot svrefaaBd for himself «Qless un¬ 
der tpeeial cket^statiees 315 , 3 ie 

accounts between tenants in uommon and joint 

tenants.. 

between part-owners. 400 

between partners.466 

torts of agents will be charged bj equity upon 

their estate. 467, note 

where a tenant tortioosly digs ore during his 

life. 467, note 

wffere an agent does not keep regular accounts^ . 468 

where an agent mixes his principal’s property 


with his own 

(Sec Principal and Agent. 

AGREEMENTS, mistake in written, when relieved or not 
to secure influence over another person 


468 


fraudulent, respecting mShriage 
among heirs, to share equally 
(See Fraud, Constructive.) 
within Statute of Frauds . 
parol evidence, to correct enors in 
ALIMONY, when allonred by Courts of Equity 
when arrears of, recoverable or not 
ANCILLARY, FOREIGN ADMINISTRATION, what 

It IS 

) 


152 to 168 
260, 261, 
265 to 267 
. 260 to 290 

265 
260 to 291 
330 
151 to 164 
1421, 1422, 1472 
1472 


683 to 589 


583 to 589 
285 
480 

1528 to 1530 

1124 to 1135 
1661 


(Sft Adaiinistration 
effect of 

ANNUITIES, during widowhood are valid 
apportionment of . . 

ANSWER IN EQUITY, when evidence or not 
APPLICATION OF PURCHASE-MONEY, 

when purchaser bound to see to or not 
APPOINTMENT, power of, when a trust .... 
APPOINTMENTS, defective execution of powers of, when 

relieved . . 90 to 96, 169 to 178 

when not.113 

(SSstf POWSRS.) 

illusory, relief in cases of . . 252,255 

APPORTIONMENT, of a premium on account of accideot . 93 

of arrears of a ditklead due to tenants for life . 93 

of ..480 

concurrent juriadicUon in cases of . 470 to ^89 

discovery required for 
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whether founded on contract . . 469, no/e, 4^9, 471 

in the oeea of an old party wall rebuilt, . . 489 

grounde of, according to Lord Chief Baron Eyre * 470 
contracta not generally apportioned at Common 

Law. 471,478 

where a collector of rents died at the end of three 
quarters of a year . . . 471 to 473 

where a mate engaged for a voyage, and died 

during the voyage.471 

when allowed in cases of apprentice fees . 473 to*474 

of apprentice fees, when the roastmr becomes bank* 

rupt . . . *. 03,479 

on account of misconduct of his 
master .... 473 

where certain acts where left 
undone hy the death of the 
roaster .... 473 

on the dibsolution of the appren¬ 
ticeship It his request . 473, 474 

in the case of an attorney’s cUrk . . 458, 453 

etvmologv and meaning ol the nerd . . 475, note 

in cases of rent, or coiiimun, or other charge 475 to 483 
where one purchases a p irt of the land, out of 


which a rent charge i<)sui‘8 . . 475 

where part of the land tomes by operation of law 

to a party.. 475,476 

rent service apportionable . . 475, 476 

where a lessor grants part of a reversion to a 

stranger . .475 

in case of eviction of part of the land . . 475 

where one parcener, or co-feoOTee, is distrained for 

a rent service. 475, 476 

where one of several alienees satisflrs a^udgraent 476 
where writ of contrihuiiun will he for 477, 478 

superiority of remedy in Equity . . 478, 479 

in eases where no remedy exists St law . . 479 

where a right of common is recovered of a 
Icsbce of divers lands .... 479 

where rent is payable in lieu of tithes, 
and the lands came to several grantees 479 

where mu rest of a mortgage is appor¬ 
tioned between the heir and sdminiaira- 
tor . . . 479 

where a daughter’s maintenance will be 
apportioned.470 
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danied by Equity to ooit^'oasea , . 480 

m c«M of South Sea Aonuibes . 480 

in ease of ge|erontent secoribes . 480 

where tenaot for life leaees fer years, ren¬ 
dering rent half yearly, and dies in the 
middle of the half yeai. , . . 481 


« between the executors of a tenant in tail and re¬ 
mainderman . 481,482, note 

tithes leased, apportioned on the death of the 

parson . ..481, note 

in cases, where fines and other charges on real 

estate are paid off . . . . 483 

where different parcels in the same > 
mortgage are sold to different per¬ 
sons . 483,484 

generally, where there are different in¬ 
terests under a mortgage . . 484,485 

importance of the assistance of Equity in these 

cases. 485 to 488 

where there are different interests in the inherit¬ 
ance . 485,486 

between tenant in tail and remainderman . . 486 

where an encumbrance is paid off by tenant in tail 386 

by tenant in tail m remainder . 486 

by tenant for life . . 486,487 

between tenant fer life and reversioner or remain¬ 
derman . . . 487 

of surplus, where the estate is sold to discharge 

encumbrances . . . ^. 487 

of the interest on mortgages, &c. . . 487,488 

where a mortgage is devised and paid by the mort¬ 
gagor . 487, note 

where tenant in tail is an infant, guardian shall 
keep down the interest ... . 488, note 

in coses of general average . • . 490,491 

(Sic AvaaabE, —- CoNTRiBUTioH ) 

APPRENTICE BONDS, when apportioned or not 93, 472 to 474 
APPROPRIATION, of payments.... 459 a to 459 g 

ARBITRATION, (&. Awabo ). 1450 to 1463 

Roman law of.1461 to 1463 

ARBITRATORS, agreement to refer disputes to by partners, 

whether enforceable to Equity .... 670 

Equity will not enforce agreement to refer to . 1457 

nut bound to discover the grounds ot their 

award. 1457, 1498 

88 • 
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% fSZOTIVIt 

ARBITBATORS, Continued. 

not to be made parlies .... 1498 to 1600 

except in cases of fraud .... 1498 to 1600 

ARRANGEMENTS, FAMILY. {&e Comphomwks.) 191 to 189, SS9 
ASSAULTS, Equity Jurisdiction grew out of ... 48 

ASSETS, what are legal. 631, 661 

what are equitable. 661, 659 

marshalling of.^ 650,677 

{See Aomi'iistratiom.) 

ASSIGNEES in Bankruptcy can purchase debts only for benefit 

of estate, and not of themaelres . . . 891 

the right to all equities . . 1038, 1228, 1229, 1411 

ASSIGNMENT, of equitable property or debts Notice of 

necessary to trustee to perfect title . . 491 a 

of an officer's half pay, void .... 294 

of the fees of keeping a house of correction . . 994 

of dower, jurisdiciion in F.quiiy . . 694 to 032 

( Stfc Dow ra ) 

by debtors gu mg preferences to creditors, when 
valid or not . . 370, 373, 37') 

of properi\ on general and special trust. 1030 to 1057 

general, for payment of debts . . 1036 to 1037 

relief in Equity on . . 1036 to 1045, 1057 

bv or to the King of choses in action valid . 1039 

special assignment . . . 1039, 1010 

of choses in action . . . . 1039,101 

of debts . . . 1039, 1043 to 1048, 1057 

of contingent interests and rYpccianeiea 1040 o., 1055 

no remedy on assignment of choses in action .it 
law . .... lOJ'), 1019, 1056 

but full remedy in Equity . 1039,1010,1010/^,1057 

when implied.1011, 1196 

of choses in action of wife by husband when and 

how far valid . . . 1413 

remittance, w hen it amounts to an assigrinicut 1012 to 1046 
what valid or not . . . . 1012 to 1055 

by second assignee without notice of prior assign¬ 
ment when, by giving notice to the legal holder 
of the inu rest, he may acquire prortty over the 
first assignee . 1035 a , 1047, 1057 


what interests are not assignable , 1040 r 

pensions. 1040 r 

half pay.1010 r 

when valid by parol. 1047 

when revoeabie or not . . . 072 
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ASSIGNMENT, Continwi. 

volaatarjr 10 cevoeable .... 1045 to 1047 

what may bo assigned ox QOt . . 1040 a, 1040 c 

wbat IS champerty and romntenance or not 1048 to 1055 

of freight tnfuiurot valid.1055 

ASS17MPS1T, when it will lie on an account . . 442, note 

fur lulls. 455, note 

ATTORNEY. (&e Client and Attorney.) . 216,219, 311 to 314, 

523, note 

AUCTIONS, engagements not to bid against each other. . . 293 

where underbidders or pufiers are employed . . 293 

sales of poi>l obit bonds at.347 

purchase at auction by trustee.322 

AUDITORS, duty m the action of account .... 447, 448 

{See Account ) . . . . 447,448 

AULA REGIS, administration of justice in England originally 

confined to.39 

other Courts derived out of.39 

AVERAGE, G SNEliAL, junsdiciton in cases of . . . 490,491 

definition of . . . . 490# 

on what principle founded . . . 490, 491 

derived from the Roman Law . . . . 490 

confined to sacrifices of property .... 490 

diifieulty iif adju-tting ii at law.491 

where there are difierentinterests embarked . . 491 

AWARDS, fraudulent . . .252 

junsdirtinn m Fqmty, as to . . 1450, 1458 

in rises of fraud and accident . . . 1451, 1454 

in rises o( mi''(ake of 1 iw . . . 1155 

in cases uf mist ike of fact. .... 1456 

w hen specific performance of, decreed or not 1457 to 1459 
agreement to refer, not decreed . . . 1157 

arbitrators not decreed to make an . . . . 1457 

arbttritura not compelled to discover grounds of 

award ....... 1457, 1496 

except in cases of fraud .... 1457,1498 

Roman law of arburaiion .... 1461 to 1403 

bill of discovery of grounds of award, when it lies 
or not . . ... 1457, 1498 

when arbitrators should be parties or not to a bill 
ol discovery ... . 1457, 1498, 1500 

B. 

BACON, LORD, his charaoter as Chancellor ... * • 51 

value of bis ordinances . . ^ . . .51 
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BAILIFFS AND RECEIVERS* 

had the benefit of action of account at Common 
Xiawr •«••••• 
who they were at Common Law . 
BAILMENTS, though trusts, are cognizable at law 


SXCTIOS 

446,447 
. 446,447 
. 464, 533 
1041 to 1044 


treated in Equity as trusts . 

BANKRUPTCY, ASSIGNEES IN, 
take subject to all Equities 
BARGAINS, catching .... 

unconscionable . . . 

nith expectant heirs, reversioners, &o 

BARS, PECULIAR IN EQUITY. 

Statute of Limitations 
lapse of time 

laches .... 

Statute of Frauds 
former decree 
account stated . . 

purchase hfuin v v, ithout n itico 
want of proper parties 

*BE.\EriCT ARY, w ho is (u u ,jw h i .t) . 

(.^<e Trlsue ) 

BIDDINGS, at auction, whenfrauduhnt 
BILL or PE VC’E (V, vr r, Bit I 01 ) . 

BILL QUIA TIMLT (.S QcivTimit) . 

BILLS TO PERULrUAIC TIl^TIMONY 

{Sffi PtI I ETl \TlNf IT' riMOS^ 

BILL TO TAKE 1 EbTIMONY DE BENE EftSE 

(Set lisTiMONi —Bilis 101. Di BeneEssp) 

BILLS FOR an ATrol \ I’ (v. Accoi vr.) 450 to 13^, 514 
BILLS OF conform/ 1 V, what thev are, and when mam 

tamable. . . 511 


1038, 1928, 1920, 1111 
. 188, 334 
244 to 950, 331 
334 to 347 
. 1517 to 1526 

. 1590 to 1529 

. 1590 to 1522 

1521,1522 
. 1522 
. 1523 
. 1521 

1502 to 1501, 15 J5 
1526 

. . 321,r(o^e 

. . . 293 

. . 852 to b60 

825 to 851 
. 1505 to 1513 


.) 


1313 10 1516 


{'» ' AuMIMSTR'TIOV ) 

BILLS or CREDITORS (('Ri.mions’ Bills.) . .510 to 319 

BILLS Oh DISCOVERY, their loiportaneo . 31, llhO, to 1502 

{Sft DjafOVRRy ) 

BON.A I'IDE PUR(TIASERS, protection of 61 c., 108, 151, 3bl, 409, 

411, 110, 131, 136 

PrRriiASKB.) 

BONDS, lost, relief in cases of, and the grounds thereof 81 to bO 

on oonditum of the party’s giving indcin* 

niiv.82,86 

when alfidavit of the loss is required . . 82, 83, 88 

three coses for discovery and relief stated by 
Lord Hardwicko . . . . 83, mlc 
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Section 

BONDS, Continued, ^ 

relief aguinst penalties and the gioonds thereof . 80 

{See Accidbmt.) 

of apprentice, w^hen apportioned ... 93, 473 

{See Appointment.) 

reform of mistake in . . . , 153 to 166 

joint, when deemed joint and beveral . 162, 163 

. (ibiairied by attorneys of their clients 311 to 314 

fur assisting in an elopement, void . , . 864 

for giving consent to marriage, void . . 206, 867 

{See Mahruge ) 

fraudulent, upon an intended marriage 866 to 869, 870 
not a iicii upon lands in England . . . 375 

post obit liunds, relief in cases of . 342,343, 347 

relief of sureties on bondb and cuntribution 498, 498, a 
496 b, 499, 499 a, 499 h, 499 c, 499 d 
debts by, cannot be lacked except against heir 418, note 
BOOKS OF ACf’OUNT, bpcdfic delivery of . . . .709 

BUUNDAKIES, CO*NFUSION OF. ( Sre Confusion or Boun- 

DARirs } 99 a., 609 to 633 

BROKAGE CONTRACTS. (.Sc< Marriage ) . . 260 to 263 


C 


CANCELI.ATION OF DI'.EDS .AND INSTRUMENTS. 


when decreed 

• 

COJ to 703 

uh( ii deeds \oul and voidable 


099 to 704 

when not decreed 

• ■ 

700 fi, :oi 

will n Heeds liUgal on liitir face 

■ 

TOO, 700 a 

who m ly require . 

• ■ 

707 

Ill C.ISOS of iriud 

• • 

691,695 

agdiost public policy 


604 to 698 

igaiiibt (onsciciice . 

• • 

694 to 69S 

when stli&ficd 

• • 

705, 706 

other cases 

• 

702 to 705 

upon what terms . 

. 690 to 698, 707 

C.\N(’ELBA1 ION of willb by accident 

• 

09 

ut deeds by misi.ike 

• • 

. 167 

C.\NON L \\V, Its duihoriiy in England . 

• • 

870, note 

CVTCHlNtJ B\R( HI Ns, relief against 

• • 

188, 334 

CAVI. \ r KMl’TOK, rubs of the common law 

• • 

813 

CE^''I0N, diKirine of the Roman law as to 

. 491, 

635 to 637 

CLSlll QUi: TRUST. (AeTRObiiE) 

330, 381 to 383, 465 
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ISicTion 

CHAMPERTY, contracts of. 294, 297 

what IS or not . ... . 1048 to 1067 


CHANCELLOR, 

this officer known to the Roman Emperors . 40 

common amonp the modern kingdoms of Europe 40 

question as to the origin of the word . . 40, note 

authority and dignity of . . . . 41,42, note 

anciently, pi titions to the king were referred to 42, 44 
when his powers were first delegated to commis¬ 
sioners . . . . ■ • .61, tioi€. 

character of Cardinal Wolsey as Chancellor . ' 61 

Sir Thomas More ... 51 

Lord Ricon .... 61 

Lord Nottingham ... 52 

Lord Hardwicke .... 52 

Ins jurisdiction o\cr idiots, &c. . . . 226, noti 

CHANCERY, the grand mi Ju'^tn < .... IJ 

( SSff iTY ) 

CJTARGE ON LAM)S FOR PAYMENT OF DEBTS, 

what word'create . ... 122i to 1247 


CHARI TIES, history ol *>quit> junsdutioti in cases of IRtT to 1164 
what are now dcetucd charities . . 1155 to 1104 


what are within statute ot Elirabcth . . 1164,1165 

how construed . . 1164 to 1183, 1101 a. 

how favored . . ... 1165 to 1171 

how carried into effect . . . 1105 to 1175 

doctrine of ( y 1109, 1170, 1170, 1177 

uneertaint} of objects of . . . 1169, 1176, 1181 

delects in con\eyances to . . . 1171,1172 

no marbhallin^’’of issets in rascs of . . . llbO 

surplus in chanties how applied . . 1181 

what chiniip-, void . . . ll'^2, 1183 

for foreign okjectH, when enforced llb4 to 1180 

jurisdiction over, when in the court of chancery 11 m 7 to 


1101 0 


when personal m tlio chancellor, as delegate of 


thccruvin . 1190,1191 

when to he administered by the crown . 1190, 1191 

when by tniiUes ... . 1191,1192 

interpretation of bequests for ... 1191a 

rewards to discover chanties.1192 


statute of limitations not applied to chanties . 1192a 

effect of moilcrti St 1 'iitc‘s, as to chanties ■ 1192,1191 
CHAKIT.\BLE r*s'RS, legacies for, no marshalling of .i-si is 

in lAvor of. . 509 
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C£[ATT£LS, specific delivery of. (<%£ Dblitery up of Chattels.) 


708 to 710, 906, 907 
709 
709 

709 

710 
710 

906 to 908 
170 


when decreed 
antiques 
heirlooms . 
paintings 
books of accounts 
farm stock . 
injunctions for 

CHILDREN AND WIFE are farorites of equity 

(See Parent and Child.) 

CHOSES IN ACTION, ASSIGNMENT OF, 

remedy in equity . . . 1030 to 1042, 1047 to 1037 

the kintr may assign or take an assignment of . 1039 

CLIENT AND ATTORNEY, 

relief in cases of concealment by an attorney from 

his client.218, 219 

plea of ignorance by attorneys .... 218, 219 
their peculiar fiduciary relation . . . 311 to 311 

latter shall not bo benefited by the negotiations 

for the former.311 to 314 

onus upon the latter to show perfect fairness in his 

dealings.311 to 314 

distinction between this relation and that of cfi>tui 

•pie truit .. 311 to 314 

a bond obtained by an attorney from a poor 

client.313 

a bond obtained by an attorney from a client for a 
specific sum . . . . . . 313 

Judgment against a client for security for costs . 313, 311 
gifi to an atlorncy pemhuu h ' l - . . . 313, 314, note 

w iicn the relation is dissolved .... 314 

account between.323, note 

COKE, LOUD, his opinion as to the origin of equity jurisdic¬ 
tion .41 

Ins hostility to courts of equity .... 41 

rOLLVSIO.N BY EXECUTORS AM) ADMINISTRATORS. 

uith debtors of the estate . . 422 to 12>, 379 to 581 

111 sales of pcr-jonal assets • . . 422 lo 424, 562 

COM PENS.VTION, when decreed for improvements on an es¬ 
tate in equity.655 

ill cases of partition for owelty . . . 650 i, 056 c 

COMPENS.VTION AND DAMAGES IN EQITTY, 

avheii decreed . . . 717 o., 723, 721, 794 to 600 

w hen not . 794 to 800 

u hen as incident to other relief . . 794 to 800 
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COMPENSATION IN CIVIL LAW, what 
when alloweil to trustees or not 
(Ste Set-off.) 

COMPOSITIONS, secret by creditors, when valid 
COMPROMISES, in ignorance of a rule of law 
wlien i.ilid .... 
of doubtful rights 
family, by a person in drink 

supported on principles of policy 
CONCEALMENT, what it is, and relief in oases of 
111 fraud of maniage 
in cases of sales .... 
in cases oi' sureties 
in cases ut inMinnee . 

Ill caecs of fidueiarv relations 
oi crimes, agreements fot, \(iid . 
of title uitb design to ini&lead 
ol material facts, in casus of guarant}' and ad- 

baasaaa • 

CONCURUENT JUKl^^UIClin.N (v. Jurisdiction) 
CONDITION^, (•''< P^^V^IIL3 AM) FoBFEiriMs^ 


SxdweH 
1438 to 1444 
1968 


378 to 381 
191 to 133 
131 to 139- 
. 131 

. 133, 936 
. 131,139 
204 to 931 
968 to 973 
219 

915 

916 

218, 308 to 238 
294 
3'^t to 391 


3s3 
76, 77 


274 to 201 


in rcsiiainl ot miniaje 

(.V» Marriaoe.) 
how Mewed at law 
posiihle anil impossible 
pic( 1 lit (It and subsiquent . 
ilUgil and lepiignaiit 
uhiii relie\ed agimst in ei|iijtv . 

CONFIIiM-4Tl(.)\, iinrriige hrtikigc contracts incapable ol 2b3 

wli It cttiiiracis arc cipablc of or nut 263, 307, 315, ;.o6> 
CONI’ORMIIV, lUI.L'' Ol, wli It till y are, and when main- 


. 1302 to IS07 

1301 to 1307, 1311 
1301, 1306, 1307 
1301, 1300, 1307 
1312 to 1317 


tamable ... 

( Al MIMSrRAriON ) 

CONFUSION OF BorNDARII.S 

CO H iirrent jiiriM<licti«n in cases of 
ori.'iri and hi^iory of the juriwliction 
two wni-. Ill ilie register cniiccriiirig boundaries 
rule of the ci\il ] lu as to 


bll, 515 


99 a. 600 to 622 
61(1 to 612 

Oil 
611 


grouiido for ihc exercise of the jurisdu'tioii . 017 to 019 

th It the hound irics are in conirovtr'‘v ]<< 
not outTicicnt .... 616 to 019 

to siipprtsH iiiiihiplicity of suits 610(1)619,021 
where a special equity is set up 015, 616, 

620 to <i22 

wlteie the confusion arises from fraud 619 to 620 
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» Bectkn 

CONFUSION OF BOUNDARIES, Continued. 

from the peculiSr relation of the par* 

ties.690 

when the matter ia cognizable at law . 616 to 618 

where a bill is brought to fix the boundaries of 

two parishes.617 

where a bill is brought by a rejtor for tithes and to 

fix boundaries.618 

commission to ascertain boundaries, what . 619, note 

when the remedy by distress, from confusion, is 

impracticable.09 a, 622, 684 

by accident.99 a 

CONFUSION OF PROPERTY, ^en relief for . . . 623 

where an agent confounds his own property with 

his princiiial's. 468, 623 

CONSENT, necessary in contracts. 222 to 224 

has three elements, according to Grotius . . 222 

fraud in wilhiioUinig consent to marriage . . 267 

CONSIDERATION, good and valuable, what . . . 354 

(Sit FnAliDri.FNT C’ONVtYANCES ) 

valuable to support contract . . 706, 706 a, 787, 

703 /I, 973, 987 

when meritorious, is sufUcient . 787, 793 a, 973, 987 

CONSIDERATION, INADI'.QUACY OF, 

docs not fei se avoid a bargain .... 214, 245 
relief granted, where there IS fraud . . . 216 

opinions of the civilians and Poihior as to 217 to 219 

where the pirtiis eannot be placed tn i,toln qat . 250 

CONTINGENT lNri:RJ>T.S AND RIGHTS, 

assignable in eijuity.1010 3, 1055 

CONTRACTS, apporlioninent of. 93, 469 to 473 

( SrC Ai’POKTION.MENT ) 

bv persons in drink.230 

illegal, what are ..... 274 to 303 

(St'C DnvKKARns) 

111 restraint of marriage . . . 274 to 291 

(>S(e Marriage.) 

in restraint of trade ...... 292 

fraudulent eoiicealiuent of crimes . . . 294 

again».l public policy ...... 294 

(Stf Fraud, Cohstiiuctive ) 

of wager and champerty.294 

arising from turpitude . . • • 296 to 303 

fur sale of offices.295 

(See Fravd, Consthuciivk.) 

KQ. JUR. — voi. n. 89 
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Sectioiv 

CONTRACTS, Continued. 

afleeting public elections.S97 

usurious.301, SOS 

gaining.303 

what capable of '•onfiruialion or not . 263, 307, 345, note 

when avoided or not. 203 to 303 

when relief on, illegal or not . . . 202 to 308 

unreasonable w hen relieved at law . 331, note 

by a party under duress or imprisonment . . 239 

in a stale of necessity .... 239 

consent necessary in. 229 to 324 

of lunatics. 923, 224, 22B, 229 

of marriage broKage (^ee Marhiage.) 260 to 261 

voluntary, not enforced.433 

respecting land, bow treated in equity . . 790 to 793 

when, as if speciticilly pertornied . . 700 to 703 

voluntary, wh n enlt-rced or not 706, 706 a, 7t?7, 703 

973, 987 

specific performance of, w hen decreed or not 712 to 793 b 
(VeC Sl'tCinr Pi UFO,.M VNCL ) 

CONTRACTS, PRIVI TV OF, accunU touiided in 457, 45B, 402, 163 
CONTillBUTION, jurisdiction in cases nt . . 190 to 605 

between feufiers, Ac. to discharge incumbran¬ 
ces . . 477, 478, 483 

between suretiie ...... 492 to 505 


vSf» Sl'RFlItS.) 

by legatees in ca'>e of dthcicncy ul assets . . 503 

by partners ... ... 501 

by joint tenants, tenants ip common, and by part- 

owners .505 

fiexiblc powers of ('ourts of I>]uity in cases of . 505 

(.Ve ApponriovMEST—AvrR\».L ) 


among purchasers, t4) discharge a hen or incum¬ 
brance on land, when and how priorities estab¬ 
lished . 477, 4To, 463, 1233 a 

CONVENIKNCE, when the ground of an account in Equity . 509 

CONVEYANCES, FUAl OULENT, 350 to 378, 425 to 437 

(iV/ I'fm ncLEST CoNvcTAUrrs) 

CONVERSION OF PKOPlJtfY, i:Ql ITABLK, 

from real to per«-unal, or r contrit . , 562 to 571 

when land deemed moiipy . . 790 to 793, 1212 to 1211 
when money deemed land . . 790 to 793, 1212 to 1214 

election of party. 790 to 793 

lien in cases of.1315 to 1230 


(.S!re Lien.) 
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CONVEYANCE, WHEN A TRUST,* (See Purchase.) 

tn^ben made withoat consideration . 1196 to 1108 

when porcbase in name of another . . 1201 to 1207 

COPIES OF DEEDS, whan decreed to bo given to persons 

claiming in privity of title ... 704 to 705 a 

COPYHOLD, mortgagee of, car.not tack a judgment . 419, note 

COPYRIGHT, remedy in Equity fur infringements of . 930 to 943 

{See Injunction.) 

in what cases granted .... 934 to 942 

in 4^hat not. 934 to 942 

CORPORATION, 

Its capital stock a tiust for payment of its debts . 1252 

COUNTERMAND of voluntary tiust or assignment when good 

973, 1038, 1042 to 1047, 1196 
{Ste Revocation.) 

COURTS OF COMMON LAW, 

distinction between these and Courts of Equity . 25 

remedies in, often defective . . . .26, 27, 437 

confined to the parties in htigation before them . 26, 27 

mistaken notions with regard to . . . . 34, 35 

have jurisdiction over fraud, accident, and confi¬ 
dence ... .... 76 

will now ciitoitun jurisdiction in certain cases of 

lobt bonds ....... 80 

why they did not originally entertain it . . 83, 84 

entertain defences in favor of idiots, Ac. . . 227 

tiuir forms of ])Toc('cding and judgments more re¬ 
strained linn those ul Equity . . 25 to 28, 32, 437 

dcfeciuc remidy in, where a deed is fraudulently 
obtained w iilioiit consideration . . . 437 

now entertain suns fornierlv rejected by them . 63 a 

(Sft COUIITS OP Eljl ITY.) 

COURTS ECrLESl VS TICAL, 

rules adopted there with respect to restraints of 

inaniago.. ^78 

their lurisdiction over matters of administration 534 to 541 
(.Site Administration ) 

originally exclusive over legacies . 589, 590 

trusts cannot be enforced in . . 595, 596 

ca<ic‘i of injunction and prohibilion upon . 596 to 600 

COURTS OF EQUITY, 

do not abaio the rigor of the Common Law . . 12 * 

arc governed by the same rules i»l interpretation as 

Courts of Law.14,15 

distinction between these and Courts of Law . 25, 20 
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^Bacnoif 

COURTS OF EQUITY, mtinued. 

different natures uf the rights and remedisa re¬ 
garded in these Courts and Courts of Law S6 to 81 
their forms of proceeding flexible ... S8 

their remedies and decrees may be adjusted to meet 

the exigencies of a case.27 to 30 

may bring before them all parlies interested in the 

subject-matter . • . 27 to 30,478, 485 

may administer remedies for rights not ri^gnized 

at law.27 to 30 

have cognizance of trusts. 29 

other subjects of vihich they have cognivance . 30 

will interfe.^ by injunction to prevent wrongs . 30 

will compel a specific performance of a contract 30 

their modes of tri.il different from those at law . 30, 31 

try causes without a jury. 31 

resort to different evidence from Courts of Law . 31 

require the defendant to answer on oath . . 31 

Mr. Justiv-T Hlacksione’si outline of the powers of 32 

Lord KedesJale's sketch uf tlie jurisdiction of . 32 

have jurisdiction, whore a plain, adequate, and 
complete remedy cannot he had at law* . . 33, 40 

their jurisdiction is concurren:, exclusive, and aux¬ 
iliary tu that of Courts of Law ... 33 

separation of, fioni C’ourts of Law . . . 31 to 37 

question as to the expediency of this separation 38 

this separation approved by Lords Uacuti and 
Hardwicke .... . . 34,35 

how this separation arose . . • • • • 42, 43 

origin of, in England, involved in obscurity . . 39 

derived out of the AtJa Hcgt^ .... 30 

of very high antiquity.30, 40 

jurisdiction of, diflicult to ascertain its origin ^ . 41 

opinion of Lambard and Lord (xike as to origin of 41 

opinion uf Lord Hale. 42 

(.SVe JraisoicTioNT ov Cocrts or Eqi ity ) 
contest betw ecn Lord Coke and Lord Kliesmere 
as to the power uf injunction . . . 51, no/e 

their practice improved by the Ordinances of I.oriI 

Bacon. 51 

how they rlifler from ('nurts of Law ... 59 

for what purposes csiauhsheil, according to Black- 

stone .59,60 

cases not rclievable by. 01 

Will not interfere against a ijond Jide purchaser uf 
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COURTS OF EQUITY,ConftW, 

legal estate 64 c, 108, 119, 120, 154, 381,409, 410, 

411, 416, 434, 436 


will not interfere in favor ef a borro^^^r on usurious 
interest, except on terms .... 64 e 

their powers not enlarged or restrained by Courts 

of law.64 fc 

remedy in, more perfect than at law ... 437 

remedy, where a deed is fraudulently obtained 

without consideration.437 

will aid defective securities and relieve against 

certain instrumccts. 438 

flexible character of their decrees . . . 139 

summary of the adaptation of their decrees . 410 

jurisdiction in cases of accident, mistake, and fraud |40 

(»SV<* Aci'Ident, Mistake, and Fraud.) 

{See Equity ) 


COVENANTS, when specific performance of, decreed or not 716 to 738 
CREDITOR ON ELEGIT, 

when entitled to sale of the property . . . 1216 b 

CREDITORS, favored in Equity,m cases of defective execu- 

•tioii of powers. 170 

marshalling of assets in favor of 544 to 519, 558 to 578 
{Sit Administration.) 

constructive fraud m cases of . . . . 350 to 381 

secret performances of, in case of assignment, 

when frauduitlit. 370, 373, 379 

{S., Fi '11.11, CoNSTKutntE — FiiaudulkntConveyances ) 

mar&hallini; ut HrLMinties in favor of . . .633 to 645 

(Sx MvR«.iiALLiNo 01 Securities) 
of a firm, prt tc rtneo of, to separate creditors . 476 

hen of, on a charge for payment of debts 1244 to 1249 

of partners, hen of .1253 

w hciiicr |iut to election or not .... 1092 

entitled to lien, when sale decreed to satisfy it 1216 to 1218 
rigiitb of, when enforced against equitable pro¬ 
perty ....... 1216^ to 1218 

CREDITORS'RILLS, what they %re . . . . to 549 

mortgagee may file. 547 

(Sre Administration ) 

proceedings on.516, 518 

CREDITORS’ SUIT, what is the meaning of . . . 890 

CROWN, Its jurisdiction over lunatics . . . 226, tio/e, 327 

ClMULATiVK LEGACIES. 1293 a 

f:Y J*RES, (Nc> Chauities,) .... 1169 to 1173,1176 

compliance w ith conditions .... 391 

69 • 
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DAMAGES AND COMPENSATION, . . . 794 to 799 

when decreed in Equity .... 794 to 799 

DAMAGES LIQUIDATED, what are ... . 1318 

no relief in Equity against.1318 

DEBTS, charge on estate for payment of 1058 to 1060, 1344 to 1348 
w-hat words create . . 1058 to 1060, 1344 to 1348 

when primary on land, or not . . 1003, 1346, 1249 

who, on such charge, have authority to sell the 

estate.1060 

DEBTORS, collusion of, with executors and administrators 433 to 434, 

579 to 583 

DECEIT, relief against ....... 363, no(e 

DECREE, FORMER, in Equity, when a bar or not . . 1533 

not in cases of fraud ... . 1532, 1533 

DECREES of Courts of Etinity may be adjusted to meet the 

exigencies of a case .... 26, 437,439 

in bills fur an account, defendant may entitle him¬ 
self to. 533 

instances of their flexibility . . 437 to 439 

in cases of creditors’ bill.171, 548 

summary of, in Equity. 439, no/e 

frauds in, are remediable in Equity . . 352 

of equal dignity with a judgment at law . 517 

given in extreme intoxication . . . 330, 231, no/e 

DEED, suppression and destruction of, and relief against . 354 

when fraudulently obtained without consideration 437 

DEFENCES, peculiar in Equity.1517 to 1537 

lapse of time.1530 to 1531 a 

laches. 1530 to 1531 « 

former decree.1533 

account stated.1524 

purchase bona fidr without notice 1503 to 1505, 1535 

• want of proper parties.1526 

DELAY, where surety is discharged thereby . . . 334 to 326 

DELIVERY Ur OF DEEDS and othet iastiuments 603 to 711, 906 
when decreed ...... 603 lo 711 

in cases of fraud ..... 694 to 698 

in oases whete deeds, &e. against public policy 

695 to 700 a 

or against conscience.69S to 700 

in other cssee ...... 603 to 711 
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DELIVERY UP OF DEEDS, Continued. 

in faroir of persons entitled thereto* 696, 697, 702 to 705 a 


whether volunteers may file bill for . . 706 to 707 
delivery, upon what terms . . 695 to 698, 707 

whether any distinction between void and void* 

able. 698 to 702 

in cases, where withheld from proper owner 703 to 705 
in cases, where instruments satisfied . 706, 707 

DELIVERY UP OF SPECIFIC CHATTELS . 708 to 710, 906 

of heirlooms.709 

of antiques.709 

of paintings.709 

of books of account.710 

of (arm stock.710 


DELIVERY OF POSSESSION, injunction for . . 959 to 959 & 

DEPOSIT OF TITLE DEKOS, 

an equitable mortgage . . . 1020, 1231, 1232 

DEPOSITIONS, to perpetuate t< stimony . * . 1505 to 1510 

(SVt TFbrntoNY — Bill to Perpetuate.) 
de heih ctve, when bill to take . . . 1513 to 1516 

(«Stc Testimony — De Bi ne Essf.) 

when to be published.1516 

DESCENT, and devise of estates, marshalling of assets in 

cases of .... 565 to 567, 579 to 562 

(.Sie Administration.) 

DEVAST WIT, what It IS. 580, 581 

DISCLOSURE (»F SHICRETS OF TRADE, 

injunction to prevent. 952 

DISCOVERY, bill fur .... . . 31 

discovery, bill of, 

every bill is a hill of discovery .... 6S9, 1483 

bill of discovery and relief, when maintainable, 
or not ...... 689 to 692 

when the right to discovery carries the right to 

relief . 691, note 

in Roman Law. 1480, 1487 

when It lies generally .... 11S3 to 1505 

vrlien for devisee against heir . . . 1490 to 1193 

when for heir against devisee or not . . 1491 

when n lies not generally . . . 1189 to 1493 

it lies not for plamlilT having no present title . 1490 

it lies not in aid of any criminal or penal suit 

1319, 1491, 1509 

it lies not in cases of penalties and forfeitures 

1319, 1494, 1500 
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DISCOVERY, BILL OF, Continued. 

it lies not in aid of a Court of competeot jurisdiction 1405 

it lies not in aid of arbitration .... 1405 

it lies not against arbitrators to discover grounds 

of award. 1457, 1408 

it lies not fur heir against devisee generally . 1401 

except for heir in tail . . . • . 1401 

it lies not w here suit or defeiico is not maintain¬ 
able at law . . .... 1404 

it lies not against bona fide purchaser . . 1502 to 1504 

it lies not against jointress .... 1504 

nor to coriipcl discovery of professional coniidcnco 1496 

it lies not against witnesses generally 1499, 1500 

when It lies in special cases . . 1500, 1501 

when against unicers and incmbcrs of corporations 1500 
when against aibitraturs in ciscs of fraud . . 1500 

when against attorneys in cases ot fraud . . 1500 

when defendant must disclose documents . . 1504 5 

DISCOVERY, when a party, having a title to this, may go 

on fur fuither relief . . . . 71A to 74 

Engliah cases leave the principle of this rule 

unsettled. 456,458, note 

clearer principle in the American cases . . 71,72 

propositions on this subject deduced from tho 
cases ... ... Cl A, 73, 74 

what must be alleged in the bill to maintain the 

juried ictiun. 71 

is a ground of Equity jurisdiction . . . 07 to 74 

lu cases of account^ . . . . 64 A to 07, 451 

in cases of agency. 462 to 461 

in cases of apportionment .... 170 to 4H8 

in cases of partition.616 to 6.i8 

in cases of tithes . .'>19 

important in cases between partners . . 660 to 063 

DICUSSION, process of, in the Roman Law . . . 494 

DISSOLTJTKjN, of parineiiliip, wh* n decreed in Equity . 673 

DISTRIHUTION OF AS^JJ'S. ( vt Aomwistiivtion,) 531 to 579 
DIVISION, benefit of, in the Roman Law . . 194 

DOMICIL, of deceased, in lin-inbutton of assets . . 587 to 580 

DONATIONS MORTIS f M’.s \, what they are . 006 to 007 d 

what IS necessary to gi\e them etiect . 606 to (i07 d 

derived from the Roman Law . . . 607 

DOUBLE LEGACIES,. 123 n 

DOUBLE PORTIONS. (See Satisi k riojr.) 

DOWER, coQcurront jurisdiction in the assignment of 


. 021 to 632 
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SBCTIOIt 

DOWER, Continued. 

U legal Vight. 624, 625, 629, 630 

grounds of the jurisdiction in cases of . 624 to 628 

eoabarraesment of widow from the 
writ of dower . 627, note, 629, note 

Lord A! vanley’s vindication of 627, note 
when title is disputed, it mast be estahlislied at law 624 
when an account of rents and profits will be de¬ 
creed .512,628 

favored in Equity.629,630 

bill fur discovery and relief maintained against a 
bona fidt purchaser . . . 628, note, 630, 631 

controversy about this point .... 630, 631 
whether a plea of a bona fide purchaser is good 

against a legal title . . . . 629, note 

instiiices m America of application to a Court of 

Equity for . . . . 632 

DOWRESS, hen on estate in favor of.1249 

{ ist'e Join tress ) 

DRAMATIC TERFORMANCES, 

injunction to prevent piracy of . . . 930 

DRUNKARD^, Lord ( uke's fourth class of tion compote's 230,231, 233 
their ofienoes against the laws not extenuated 230, 231, 233 


till ir Ids relievable in equity, w here there is 

fraud. 230,231 

where their contracts will be set aside . 231, note 

validity of a deed given in extreme intoxication 231, note 
where relief refused to ‘ . . 232 

family compiomiseb by. 232 

how regarded by Hemeccius, FuflTendorf, Po- 
thier,and the Scottuh Law .... 233 

DURESS, relief in cases of . . .... 239 


E. 

ECCLESIASTIC AL COURTS. {See Tourts, Ecclesias¬ 
tical,) 278, 531, 511, 589, 590, 595, 596 
ELECTION, jurisdiction of equity in cases of . . 1075 to 1099 

as to lind being deemed money or money land 793, 794 
of remedy, when party compelled to . . 889 

doctrine of, derived from Roman law . . 1078, 1072 

to what instruments applied . lObO to 1086 

in case of inconsistent claims . . 1675 to 1098 
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ELECTION, Continued, 

in cases of alternate legacies . « . 1076, 1077 

in cases of wills.1081 to 1085' 

when It may create a trust . . . 1083, J1084 

when an absolute forfeiture of devised estate or 

not. 1085 to 1#99 

what words raise a case of election, or not 108C to lOOG 
creditors not put to an election .... 1092 

what act amounts to election .... 1097* 

^ when It must be made . ' . . . . 1098 

{ St ( Satisfaction.) 

ELEGil', bill for an account in cases of . . . .510,511 

creditor on, when entitled to sale . 1310 b, 1316 c 

acceleration of payments on . . 1210 3, 1316 r 

ELOPEMENT, bonds fir assisting in.364 

ENCYCLOP*-EDIA AMERICANA, 

article on Equity coni^ained therein, approved by 
Profcbsor Park ...... 28 

EQUITABLE ASSETS, what they are .... 553 

(Su .Al).MINISTltATION.) 

EQUITY, its nature and character.1 to 37 

imperfect noiiuti gc'iierally entertained as to . 1 

its meaning in natural law . . . . 1 to 4 

double sense m which is used by Cicero . . 3 

definition by Grotius . . . . . 3,4,9 

Aristotle ..... 3 

Oldcndurpius . 7 note 

Eracton.3 note 

its meaning in the Roman Jaw . . . . 3, 4, 5 

applied in the interpretation of positive laws 6 to 8, 11, 15 
in the Roman law diilerenl actions grounded on 
the e.xpre8S words and the equity of a law . 4 

misapprehension of Mr. Butler as to its meaning 

in English law. 7 

Also of St. German, Francis, Lord Bacon, Mr. 

Ballow, &c..8, 10, 11 

misapprehensions pointed out by Mr. Justice 

Blackstone.13, 15, 18 

its object IS not to abate the rigor of the common 

law'.11, 12 

doe.s not supply defects of positive legislation . 11, 15 

error of Lord Kaiines as to Us meaning . 9, note, 16 
language of Sir John Trevor as to . . 17 

governed by established rules and precedents 16 to 23 
{Ste raKCKDENTS.) 
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_ Saenoir 

EQUrrYy Contintned, 

loose lang^aage of Lord Hardwicke as to general 


rales in equity.18, note 

Seldeo's definition of. 10 

De Lolme’s view of, commended . . . 19, note 

also Professor Park’s lecture . . .23, note 

in early tiroes quite unlimited . . . 22 to 24 

built up by materials from the Roman law . 03 


Its meaning m tho jurisprudence of England and 

America.25 to 33 

IS that portion of remedial justice enclusivelj^ 
adiniiiistered by a court of equity, &c. . . H 25 

{See Courts of Equity ) 
definition eS, in Jjncychpaidia Americana, ap¬ 
proved by Ptofi »sor Park ... .28, note 

Sir James Mackintosh’s definition of, commented 
on 33, note 

administered in distinct courts, in countries go¬ 
verned by the common law . . . 31 to 36,415 

otherwise under the civil law .... 37 

question as to the expediency oi a separation of, 

from the courts of law . . . 34 to 37 

approved by Lords Bacon and Hardwicke 35 

how It arose .40 to 5b 

origin and history of, in England . . . 40 to 53 

in United States . . 56,58 

Dane's chapters on the system and practice of, 

commended 62, note 

cannot disobey or dispense with what the law 

enjoins ....... 64 

cannot disregard the canons of descent . 64 

will control the legal title of an hetr, even when 

deemed absolute at law ... 64 

tre Its money to be laid out in land, as real estate in 64 g- 

(See Mvmms in Equity—Jirisoiction of Courts of Equity.) 

EQUITY Oi' WIFE TO A SETTLEMEXT, . 1402 to 1121 

(.See Husband and Wife) 

“ERRORS EXCEPTED,” etfcci of, in accounU . . 526 

EVIDENCE, general rules of, the same in equity as at law' 1527, 1531 
answer in equity, wrhen evidence or nut 152b to 1229 

parol qyidence, when admissible or nut, iii cases 
of written instruments .... 1531 

to robut presumptions 1101 , 1102 , 1201 , 1201 b, 1202 , 

1203 to 1206, 1531 

when two witnesses required in opposition to 
answer. 1528, 1530 
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Bbctiom 

EVIDENCE, PAROL. {See Parol Eviuenck.) 156 to 160, 179 to 181 
EVIDENCE, in courts of equity different from courts.of law 31, 100 

in cases of fraud. 190 

EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, 

when a trustee for ne.tt of kin, &c. 1208 to 1210, notes^ 

when a trustee for legatees .... 1007 

power given to, when a trust . . . 1001 to 1065 

when it survives.1082 

• when it is personal.1062 

joint, when accountable for each other's acts 1280 to 1283 
when ordered to pay money into court . 839 to 842 

EXEUtORS and administrators, (See Admi¬ 
nistration.) . . . 530 to 538, 579,580 

payment of legacies by ignorance of outstanding 

debts .00,91 

frauds bv. 530 to 538,579, 580 

• cann 1)1 puHiase debts for themselves . . 321 

collusion with debioib . . . 422 to 421, 579, 680 

wasiit liy. 579,580 

ptiichasers of debts due by the estate . 322 

F.XPECTANT.S, relief of. (.s;', lleins.) .... 333 to 348 

F. 

FACTS, IGNORANCE OF, wlion relirvablo . . . 140 to 152 

(>'(>• Misiake.) 


F.ALSE REPRESENTATIONS, wlion rolievod against 191 to 203 
FAMlliV < ()^lP^O^iI^ES, invalid through roncealmeiit of 

iiuioriiil fiots. 217 

by persons in drink. 230 to 234 

mpi'oried upon principles of policy 113, not >, 129, 131, 132 
FEMES COVERT, defective execution uf powers in favor of, 

.'inied 96 

gromnls of disability of. , 243 

may dupose of properiv in equity . . . 243 

bo'ii.it by fiaiiilnu nt rr|>res<‘nUlions . 385 

legaens to, a subject of equity jurisdiction . 539,598 

FIDE*COMMI>'vA RV, wliat (Mr Thi'stjt'e.) 321, note 


FIDECEAIIV KEI.A'I'fiiN'!, fr.nid in cases of . 21H, 30H to 327 

( S'" Fi'.vt r». Const ItL'cTivE.) 

Fine, dcfet livp. not relieved 'ijr tinst .... 177, 178 

by w licfi rcM inilefl . . * . . 922 

FIRE, wti' 'I preintsen arc destroyed by, no relief against rent 101, 102 

FOREIGN ADMI.N ISTRATlUNS.5h3 to 589 

how assets distributed under . . . 583 to 560 
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Ssonoif 

FORFEITURES, («See Penalties and Forpeitukes.) 1301 to 1326 
'When reliaved against .... 1314 to 1318 

when not. 1318, 1320 to 1326 

not in cases of liquidated damages . . . 1318 

what are liquidated damages . . 1313 

re-entry for non-payment of rent, when re¬ 
lieved .1314 to 1316 

never enforced in equity.1319 

bill of discovery does not lie in cases of 1319,1491, 1509 
relief against, and the grounds thereof . . 89 

(»Src Accident — JIond.) 

FRAUD, when Statute of Limitations avoided by . 1520 to 1522 

when statute of, begins to run in cases of . . 1521 a 

FRAUD, ACTUAL OR POSITIVE . . . . 60 to 257 

cognizable at law, and in equity ... 60 

cases of, not relicvabic at lawyer equity . . 61 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . 184 to 257 

in oblainiug wills .... 184, no/e, 238, 410 

in cases of \\ ills.184,7io/e 

cases of, where equity docs not relieve . . 184, no/e 

origin of jiirisdiclion over .... 185 

definition of, by I’otluer and the Civilians . 186, 187 

doliimion ol‘, in equity . . . 186 to 188 

fi\e ca'sch of, stated by Lord llardwickc . . 168 

inslaiKM's of relief diirieult to enumerate . . 188, 189 

proots of, Ailtorcnt in courts of equity and courts 

of law. 190 

not p*csi]nicii in either court .... 190 

m cases ul misrepresentation {^utifresho fahi) 191 to 208 

the niisroprcsontatiou must bo of something 

material lUO to 197 

may be by acts, os w ell 

as by words . . 192 

must be, whore one party- 
places a known trust 
in the other . . 197, 198 

in aflirniing what one does not Anoir to be true 193, no/e 

c.aM's of inisreptesoiUalion .... 195,196 

in mere matters of Opinion .... 197, 198 

comluet of buyer and seller .... 197, no/c 

wliere one party is wrong in relying on the re- 
prescntaiions of the other . . 197,198, 201 

opinion of I.ord Elloiiborough on lids point . 198 

oominoi) language of pnihiig coiiinioditu's . 201, 293 

party must be misled by ilie roi.'ireprcsentation 203 

EQ. JUR. — VOL. n. 90 
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FRAUD, ACTUAL OR POSITIVE, Continued, 

it must be to his injury. 203 

in cases of concealment {siipprcssio vcri) . . 204 to 220 

definition of concealment by Cicero . . 204, 205 

' by Paley • 205, note 

in equity . . 207 

in the sale of land with an unknown mine 205, 207, note 
where one has knowledge of an event from pri¬ 
vate sources. 207 to 200 

where extrinsic circumstances are concealed 207 to 217 
where a vendor sells an estate, know ing that lie 

has no title . 208 

or a house, knowing it to 

be burnt . . . 209 

where int:insic circumstances are concealed 209 to 217 
intrinsic and evrinsic circumstances, what arc 209 to 211 
doctrines ~f the Roman law'as to these . 211 to 213 

rule of cavt'af emplor at common law . . 212, 213 

money recovered back on the ground of conceal¬ 
ment .213, note 

where facts arc concealed from a surety . . 215 

what facts must be communicated to insurers . 216 

where a release is obtained without disclosing 

material facts 217 

by the devisee of the 

lu'ir's’lille . . 217 

concealment in family compromises . . 217 

in fiduciary relations . . . 21S 

by an attorney from his client . 219 

by a trustee to the prejudice of his ccs- 

tni (fue (ruil . 220 

by one partner. 220 

in cases of idiots and lunatics . . 222 to 230, 234 

JiI'VATKS.) 

drunkards. 230, 239 

Dpi XKAKDs.) 

mental imbecility .... 231 to 239 
{So iMBEtILITr.) 

of undue influence, as duress . . 239 

ofcontrarts by a parly under imprison¬ 
ment . 239 

of intantb. 240 to 212 

(‘Sir/ Imants.) 

in cases of femes covert. 213 

(See Flmes CovritT.) 
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FRAUD, ACTUAL OR POSITIVE, Continued. 



SaoTioN 

, of unconscionable bargains 

• 

s 

244 

of inadequacy of consideration 

s 

• 

245 to 250 

(See COMSIBERATION.) 
of surprise. {See Surprise.) 

s 

s 

251 

of the suppression and destruction of 


deeds, &c. 

s 

• 

254 

of illusory appointments 

• 

• 

253,255 

of the prevention of acts to be done for 


the benefit of third persons 

• 

• 

256 

where a recovery is prevented 

• 

• 

256 

of the prevention of legacies 

• 

• 

256 

of w iihholding consent to marriage 

s 

257 

in Equity, whether accounts were hist cogniza- 


ble on account of ... 

• 

s 

452 

FRAUD, CONSTRUCTIVE. 

s 

• 

288 to 410 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of 

• 

• 

258 to 440 

dehnition of. 

s 

• 

258 

three classes of ... . 

• 

• 

259 

1 st. w hen against public policy 

• 


260 to 308 

what i>3 against public policy 

s 

• 

260, note 

in iiuiniage biuk.ige contracts . 

• 

s 

260 to 264 


Markijge) 

where a honil is gi\en as remuneration for assist' 


lug in an elopement.2G4 to 267 

agreements fur inllucnce over another person 264, 267, 268 
where ht'irs agree to share equall;y . . . 265 

contracts tor heneiit in proinotiiig marriages . 266, 267 

where a father took a bund trom his son on his 

marriage. 267 

where a father took a Iioiid for giving consent to 

his daughter’s marriage . . . 267, 268 

wlu tc there is an underhand agreement to defeat 


a setth inent ...... 267 to 273 

fraud on mantal rights of liusband . . . 273 

contracts and conditions in restraint of marriage, 

w hen > Old . . . . . . . 271 to 291 

{Set' Marriaol.) 

contracts in general restraint of trade, void . 292 

coiitracis m special restraint of trade, not void . 292 

where parties engage not to bid agaiii'>t each 

other at auctions. 293 

when* iinderhulders or puflers arc employed 201,293 
contracts in fraud ot public rights and duties . 294 

an assignment of an oflicer's half-pay void . 294 
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FRAUD, CONSTRUCTIVE, Continued. 

an assignment of the fees of keeping a house of , 

correction, void.SWi 

agreements to suppress criminal prosecutions, void 294 

wager and c^'amperty contracts, when void . 901 

contracts for salo of offices, void . . . 295 

contracts of moral turpitude, void . . . 296 

devise in evasion of the Statute of Mortmain, 
void ........ 297 

contracts allecting public elections, void . . 297 

relief, \\ here parlies are particijies crimhits . 298 to 306 
fluctuation of the eases on this subject . . 298, note 

where tiie immoral agreement is rejuidiated, and 

relief asked. 298 

when money will be onlercd to he paid back, . 298, nol^ 

distinctiims of the Roman Law on this subject 299, note 

usurious ..jntracts not enforced .... 301, 302 

when E<iiiity will interfere for the borrower . 301 

where borrower has paid upon a usurious contract 301, 302 
gaming securities \i hen delivered up . . 303, 304 

whether Equity will assist a loser in gaming . 303, 304 

doctrine of the Roman Law on this subject . 305 

luhcn contracts are capable of conflrraation 300, 315, i.ofc 
2d. Arising from peculiar fiduciary relations . 307 to .328 

between parent and child . . 309 

between client and attorney . . 310 to 313 

{Sev (JmeNT and ATTORNt-V.) 
between medical adviser and patient 314 

between principal and agent . . 315 to 317 

(•Sire Principal ano .^gent.) 
between guardian and ward , . 317 >10 320 

(.*ve Guardian and Ward,) 
between trustee tod que tnut . 321, 322 

{See Tri stee and Gcstui ticE Trust.) 
between landlord and tenant . . 323 

between partners .... .323 

between principal and surety . 324 to 327 

(.'%«’ I’rincipai. and Suuetv.) 
between creditors and debtors . 326, 327 

3d. Upon the rights, Ac., of thin! persons, or of the 

pirtics themselves ... . 328 to 130 

in cases under Statute of Frauds . . . 330,371 

where the contract is grossly unreasonable . 324 

case of nnrea8on.able contract relieved at law . 331, note 

relief of mariners. 382 
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FRAUD, CONSTRUCTIVE, Coraxiuud. 

iretief of heiro, reversioaers, and expectants 334 to 348 
{Sec Hbies AMD Expectants.) 
against fost obit bonds . . . . 343 to 348 

(jSeeFosr Obit Bonds.) 

frauds on creditors . .... 349 to 381 

fraudulent conveyances ... 349 to 376, 381 

(tSse Fraudulent Conveyances.) 

fraudulent devises. 375 

secret compositions among creditors . . 278 to 380 

agreement of msolvent debtor with bis assignee 3d0 
where a father covenants, on the marriage of his 
daughter, to leave her certain tenements, &c. 383 

private agreement where a fnend has advanced 


money ... .... 383 

guaranty avoided by the suppression of matenal 


facts ....... 

315,283 

where faKe impressions or affirmations are given 

384 to 394 

no dilTcrencc between express and implied repre- 


sentations . . 

384, 385 

where one, having a title, stands by and encour¬ 


ages a sale, he is bound bv it 

385 

so, It he innocently misleads a purchaser . 

387 

where money is spent upon another’s estate, 


through mistake of title .... 

388 

where one keeps his title secret, and suifers third 


persona to purchase parts of hts premises 

389,390 

a prior mortgage, which was concealed, poat- 


poned ... .... 

389, 390 

general grounds of these cases 

391 

where trustee permits title-deeds to go out of his 


pOiSSCsbion •••«•• 

303 

ciao ot a bond upon an intended marriage 

303 

circumstances of an undue concealment . 

303 

between mortgagor and mortgagee . . . 

393 

Roman Law as to false affirmations . 

304 

where persons purcliase with notice of adverse 


title ... ... 

395 to 412 

(Sr^oTicE) 

\ 

notice by registration. 

401 to 404 

notice ol hvns . 

405 to 407 

constructive notice, wMt amounts to . 

408 to 411 

tacking mortgages . . ... 

413 to 430 

(6Vc Talking.) 


Civil Law does not allow tacking 

430 

90* 
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FRAUD, CONSTRUCTIVE, Continued. 

in dealings with executors and administrators 433 to 434 
where purchaser knows of an intended 
misapplication of assets . . • 433 to 434 


who may qnestion their doings . 433 to 434t note 
voluntary conveyances of real estate in regard to 
subsequent purchasers when avoided . . 425 to 434 

governed by Stat. 37th £Iiz. . 425 

(See Fraudulent Convetanoes.) 
protection of 6ona fide purchasers 64 r, 108, 139,381, 

411, 416,434,436 

flexibility of Courts of Equity in giving relief . 439 

fraud in obtaining a will not cogni'/able in 

Equity.1K4, 338, 440 

where the fraud only goes to some particular • * 

clause of a will, relief in Equity . . 440 

where the consent of the next of kin to the pro* 
bate is unduly obtained by fraud, void . 440 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF, 

cases affected by ... . 158, 330, 373, 374 

when allowed as a bar in equity, or not . . 1533 

not in cases of part performance . . 1532 

not in cases of fraud. 1522 

(.S?f Specific PcrformancI'.) 

FRADULENT CONVEYANCES, 


relief of creditors again**!.... .750, 125 to 437 


•actual and constructive fraud, difficult to distin¬ 
guish . 349 

Roman law with regard to ... . 350, 351 

English Statutes with regard to . . 352 

how reached by the common law . . . 352 

difference between Stat. 13th Eiiz. and Stat. 

27th £liz.3VJ, no/r 

effect of a voluntary gift in prejudice of creditors 353, 355 
natnro and operation of Stat. 13th Eliz. . 353 

uodoT Stat. of 13th Eliz. conveyances must be 
upon good consideration and £ona yir// . 353,^51 

considerations, good and valuabley what tbc'y are 354 

where one indebted^onreys to bis wife and 


children. 355 to, 358 

amount of the debts, how it affects tbe case . 356, notr 

voluntary conveyance, when out of debt . to 358 

whether the indebtment is ptr sc evidence of 
fraud .... 355 to 557, note, 358. 365, note 
when subsequent creditors are let in 361, note 
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SlCTtON 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES, Qmtiniud. 

* dopttioe of Supreme Court of U. States . 362 

' of Connecticut . ' . 363 

of New York . 364 

English cases difficult to reconcile . . . 363, note 

general conclusion, which is drawn from the au¬ 
thorities . 365 

analogies of the Continental law . . 365, note 


^ »- 

whether the Statute of 13th Eliz. applies to the 
transfer of property not applicable to the dis¬ 
charge of debts. 366, 3C7, note 

when made to defeat creditors, even on a valua¬ 
ble consideration, void. 353, 369 

where one, to defeat a judgment, purchases the 

goods of a debtor. 369 

assignments, giving preferences, when valid . 370 

though void as against creditors, they are valid 

between the parties. 371 

Post nuptial settlements when valid or not 361, 372 to 374 


433 

Post nuptiat settlements founded on parol agree¬ 
ment before marriage. 374, note 

what are badges of fraud .... 373 

object of Stat. 3d and 4th of William and Mary 375 

English adjudications under this Statute . . 375 

in Enghiud a bond is not a lien on land of obligor 375 

where a party has fraudulently conveyed his es- 
tat(‘ in his lifetime .... 375 

doctrine in England on this point . . . 375 

doctrine in America on this point . . . 376 

in the United States lands arc assets . . 37^ 

grounds of jurisdiction of equity in these cases 377 

secret compositiuns by creditors are void at lau 

and equity.37A, 379 

money paid under these recoverable back . . 379 

agreement of insdhent debtor with his assignee 

held void. 360 


protection of bona fide purchasers in cases of 
fraudulent conveyances 38, 154, 409, 411, 416, 434, 436 
\uluntaiv conveyances of real estate in regard 

10 subsequent purchasers • . 425 to 436 » 

governed by Statute 27th £hz. . . . 426 

object of ffiis Statute .... 425, 426 

such conveyances arc good between the 
parties. 425 
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FRAUDULENT CONVE'^ANCES, Continued. 

this Statute does not extend to personal 
•property 426, note 

question as to the eonstroction of the 

Statute. 426 

in England, alt voluntary conveyances 
avoided in favor of subsequent purcha¬ 
sers . 426 

diversity of opinion in America . .'427 to 432 

doctrine of New York and Massachusetts 

courts. 427,428 

of Sup. Court of U. States . . 429 to 432 

vrhether purchaser with notice should pre¬ 
vail against a voluntary conveyance . 426, note 

between voluntary conveyances the/irst 

prevails. 433 

between volunteers equity will not inter¬ 
fere . 433,434 

iluctnne of the Roman law . . • . 43S 

FREIGHT to be earned is assignable in equity . . 1055 

G. 

GAMING SECURITIES . . .... 693 u, note 


when decreed to be given up . . . . 303 

whether equity will assist a loser . . 303 to 306 

GENERAL AVERAGE, (*s>t AvsRACt.) . . 190,491 

GIFTS, by a client to an attorney pi-Wente Ate . . 314, noA 

in prejudice of creditors void .... 353 

^ {fkt F'v vim LENT ConVEVANCES.) 

GUARANTY, is avoided by suppression of material facts . 213, 363 

GUARDIAN AND WARD, 


their peculiar fiduciary relation . . . 317 to 320 

cannot deal with each other .... 318 

when equity will avoid tranNacUoos between, 
even after the minority of the ward . . 317 to 310 

w hen the relation has ceased .... 320 

when guardian shall keep down interest for in¬ 
fant . 488, note 

GUARDIANS OF INFANTS, 

appointment and rtinoval of . . . 1337 to 1340 

rights and powers and duties of . 1310 to 1312, 1356 

aid to by chancery . 1340 to 1342, 1356 

powers as to education .... 1340 lo 1342 
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GUARDIANS OP INFANTS, Cotdinued. 

restraints on guardians . . . , . 1357,1358 

marriage of ward by . . , ^ . 1358 to 1361 

powers as to management of property . . 1356,1357 


H. 


HARDWICKE, LORD, his character as Chancellor . . 53 

HEIRLOOMS, speciGc dclirery of. 709 

injunction to prevent waste of . . . 056 

HEIRS AND EXPECTANTS, 

agreement of, to share equally, when valid . 265 

when relieved against fraud .... 333 to 348 

grounds of relief of. 334, 338, 339 

inadequaey of price will set aside contract with 336 

reversioners and remainder-men on same footing 336 

age does not prevent the protection of equity 336 

where the transactions w'ith, are sanctioned by 

tlie person in loco parentis .... 339 

when necessitous and embarrassed . . • 34G 

doctrines of the Roman Law as to . . . 341 

their post obtf bonds, when set aside . . 342 to 348 

their promises to pay money, which shall de* 
scend to them, when set aside . . . 342 


opinion by Parsons, C. J., as to . . . 313, note 

subsequent confirmation of their contracts, when 

valid or not .. 345, note 

rcpudi uion of their contracts .... 346 

sales of post obit bonds and reversions at auc¬ 
tion ........ 347 

relief against tradesmen's claims for goods sold 348 

marshalling of assets with respect to . 565, 570, 7iole 

HISTORY OF LAW, its importance .... 54, 65 

HUSBAND AND WIPE, Marrhoe Settlement.) 

fraudulent sales and transfers by husband . 817, 955 

rights and disabilities of, at law' . 1366 to 1370 

rights and capacities of, in equity . . 1367 to 1370 

in cases of contract generally . . 1367 to 1373 

po.«it-nuptial contracts . • . 1372, 1391, 1392 

in cases of gifts and grants . . . 1374, 1375 

in cases of paraphernalia .... 1376 to 1377 

in c:i8cs of pin-monoy ... * 1375, a 

in cases of separate property of w ife . 1378 to 1380 

before or after marriage . • 1376 to iSSO 
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Section 

HUSBAND AND WIPE, Continued. 

how separate property acquired and held 1378 to 1380 
trustees not necessary .... 1378 to 1380 

what words create a separate property in wife 1381 to 1384 

what not .'. 1383, 1384 

when right to dispose of absolute, or not, in wife 

1391 to 1397 

separate debts and liability of wife . 1381 to 1386 

articles for separate trade of wife . . , 1387, 1388 

separate trade of wife, when deserted by husband 1387 

disposal of wife’s separate property . . 1388 to 1397 

of personal estate .... 1388 to 1393 

of teal estate. 1368 to 1398 

to whom she may dispose of her separate pro¬ 
perty ...... 13U5to 1398 

separate property, when and how chargeable with 

debts ....... 1397 to 1-101 

equity of wife to a settlement . . . 1103 to 1420 

in what cases it exists .... 140-1 to 1408 

equity of wife to settlement, w'hen the husband 
seeks relief. ...... 1408,1-115 

exceptions to the rule .... 1-100, 1410 

in case of foreigners .... 1409 

in eases of leasehold estates of w*ifc 1410 

when the assignees of the husband seek 

relief . . * . 1411 to 1414 

* when the husband has made an assign* 

ment of the wife's choses in action 1411 

when the wife is a plainlifT .. . . 1111,1120 

in ca.se8 of reversionary interests . . 1413 

when waived or lost . . 1410 to 1410 

when forfeited .... IflO, 1-119, ri 

when not ...... 1-119 

a personal right, or for children . . 1417 

alimony, when decreed or not . 1121 to 1427 

out of what property . . . 1121 to 1120 

separation of husband and wife . . . 1427, 1428 

how far legal. 1427, 1428 

bow far articles enforced . . . 1427, 1428 

maintenance of wifi;, when decreed in e^juity . 1375, 1421 

to 1126 

equity of a jointress ..... 1504 

when not bound to discovery of titlo 1504 
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SjsoTro'T 

I. 

IDIOTS, {See Lvnatios.) .223 to 330 

IGNORANCE OF LAW, relief meases of . . . Ill to 139 

(See Mistake.) 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS, 

wJiat are . . . ^ . . . 274 to 303 

(See CoNTiiACT.) 

when avoided or not ... . 294 to 302 

ILLICIT INTERCOURSE, agreement for, void . 296 

ILLUSORY APPOINTMENT, relief m cases of . . 252, 255 

IMBECILITY, ]\IENTAL, relief in cases of . . . 231 to 238 

immaterial from what cause it arises . . 231 to 235 

pioof of fraud in cases of. 235 to 338 

a case of sanguine and speculating tempera¬ 
ment .23b, no^e 

w here there has been no fraud , . . 237, 238 

in cases ot n ills. 236 

where there is undue influence, or duress . . 239 

doctrines of the Roman and Scotlish law as to . 239, /lofe 

IMM<^R\L CONTRACT, relief in cases of . . 29b to 300 

(AtVcFRAUU, CoVSlKUCTIVE.) 

IMPllTSONMEN r, contracts by a party undci . . . 239 

IMPROVEMEN TS, made on the lands of another, when to 

be allo^^ ed for ornot . . 3S8,656 

IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS of estates, when al- 

loived lur in equity . 790 a, 1234 to 1239 

li< n (or . . . 1235 to 1230 

INADEOl AC\ OF COXSlDERATlOiN, . . 241 to 250 

( V (’osbim « vTioN ) 

INCUMBRANCES, pajment ol . . . . 4S6 

wliPii the debt Is extinguished by . . 486 

when It still remains charged on the estate . 480 

hy whom and in wliat proportions to be paid by 

piTtus ....... 487, 488 

when payments of by tenant tor life is an ex- 
tingui'hmunl, and when not . . . 486 

whin pavinent by tenuit in tail extinguishes 186 

coiK ( ilment of ...... 389,390 

liow then >anous rights adjusted in equity . 637, 838 

piioniKs of Mtisfiction, how adjusted . 1233 a 

INDEMM IV, tONKNVNT OF,. 850 

xpic ilie peiformaneo of ... •SSO 

INFANT'', niriMlu tioii m cases of . • .340 to 348 
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INFANTS, Contimed. 

canaot generally bind themselves . . . S40 

excepted cases. 240, 241 

some of their acts are voidable and some void . 241 

where a'deed takes effect by delivery of their 

hand, voidable. 341 

otherwise void. 241 

bound by fraudulent misrepresentations . . 385 

legacies to *. 600 

wlien guardian or tenant in tail shall keep down 

interest. 486, note 

with regard to conveyances of upon partition by 652 

juTi'sdictiui in Equity over . . 1327 to 1365 

origin and nature of. 1327 to 1334 

in the chancellor, as delegate of the crown 1331, 1337 
appointment and removal of guardians . 1338 to 1310 

jurisdiction, as to persons ot infants . . . 1310,1341 

agamst parental power . . 1311 to 1352 

as to property of infants . 1341, 1353 to 1357 

what constitutes a ward of Chancery. . . 1353 

protection of vv.irds of Chancery . . . 1352, 1353 

uiuintenance of infants .... 1351 to 1355 

education of infants.1311,1342 

rights, powers, and duties of guardians of . 1310,1311, 

1357 

marriage of infants .... 1358 to 1361 


INFLUENCE, T’NDl E, relief in cases of contract . . 239 

in cases of marriage. 264 to 260 

INJUNCTION, contest betwern Coke and Ellesmere as to the 

exercise of this pou er. 51 

anecdote of Sir Thomas Moore as to . . 51, note 

to stay waste in favor of a tenant in common . 517, note 

cases of, to the Eculusiasltcal Courts . . . 506 to 508 

against a sudden dissolution of a partnership . 667 

to prevent a partner’s doing injurious acts . 667, 668 


(.V<' SfuciFK. l’i.RtoK.Vf.\X'n.) . . . 8Clto059ri 

intuic of.860 to 865, 809 to 872 

Roman Law, as to. 805 to 871 

the granting of, is discretionary 871, 874, 959 a, 959 b 
to stay piucuediiig^ at law, when granted or not h74 to 900 

in cases of sureties. 883, 001 

in eases of rnaiahalling assets and administration 881, 8!)0 

before judgment. 880 

after judgment. 887, 888 

to compel election of remedy .... 889 


4 . 
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INJUNCTION, Continued. 

to protect officers of the Court 

commoa what are. 

speeial, what are . 

yhen not granted, to stay proeeedu>||a at law 
in cases of indictments .... 
where defence, available at law 

in cases of laches. 

in cases of mistake in pleading 
in oases of want of jurisdiction 
in cases of foreign suits . . . . 

to suppress vexatious suits .... 
to remove improper impediments and defences at 


Bsonoir 


891 

892 

892 
893 to 897 

893 
895 

895, 890 
897 
897 
898 to 901 
901, 902 


to 

to 

to 

to 


to 

to 

to 

111 


law 


restrain alienations of property . 
secure property .... 
deliver up instruments 
prevent transfer of stocks . 
of negotiable instruments 
of alienations pendente hie 
prevent conveyances pendente lUe . 
prevent frauds 
prevent waste 
cases of nuisances 
public nuisances 
private nuisances 


. . 903,904 

905, 907, 953 to 958 

906, 907, 956 to 957 
703 to 705, 906, 907 

. 907,95.5 

. . 900, 955 

907, 908, 956, 957 
. 907, 908 

. 956,957 

. 909 to 921 
. 921 to 927 
. 921 to 927 


925 to 930, 956 to 959 
irreparable mischiefs and trespasses . 930 to 933 
infringements of copyright and inventions 930 to 


943 

to suppress the publication of private MSS. and 


letters.913 to 949 

to supress publication of dramatic performances 950 

to suppress publication of magazines in a party's 

name. 951 

to suppress sale of articles of trade in a party’s 
name ........ 951 

to prevent disclosure of secrets of trado . . 952 

to prevent writing for another theatre* . . 950 

to prevent improper sales. 953 to 957 

to prevent transfer of negotiable securities . 906, 955 

to prevent husband from tr.in8ferring his wife’s 

property ....... 955 

to pre\ ent transfer of heirlooms, pictures, statues, 

A.C.. 906, 956 

to prevent ringing of bell contrary to contract . 958 

EQ. jvn. — voii. II. 91 
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INJUNCTION, Contimutd 

to prevent sailing of a ship before seoority given Id 
A dmiralty ....... 957 

to deliver up and quiet possession . . 999 

INSANITY, proofii of^.^ . 829, note 

of a partner; effect of. 673 

INSPECTION OP DEEDS AND INSTRUMENTS, 

when decreed. 704 

when allowed to persons claiming in privity of title 701 

INSTRUMENTS, LOST, jurisdiction in eases of . . 81 to 88 

, (See Accident. — Bonds.) 

INSURANCE, law of, chiefly created within fiRy years . 20 

mistake In policies of. 158 

w hat facts must be communicated to underwriters 216 

INTEREST, on mortgiges, apportionment of . . 479, 487, 488 

now kept donvn, when tenant in tail is an infant 488, m/t' 

INTERDiCT.S, m Romm Law . 865 to 868 

INTERPLEADER,. 800 to 825 

in uh..t cose'' it lies at law .... 801 to 805 

in w’hat rases in Equity. 806 to S20 

in wh.*it not.817, 818, 821, 823 

afGdavit in cases of. 809 

effect of.821 to 834 

bills in the nature of. 824 

INTOXICATION. (Nf Drink vRDs.) . . . 830,231,233 

INVENTORY, w hen decreed to a legatee of bpccilic articles in 

remainder. 

INVENTIONS, PATENT FOR, .... 

\iolation8 of, when suppressed 
(5tr Injunction.) 

IS.SUES, of fact, when ordered in Equity 

of law, when ordered .... 
of demsunt vel non . 


604 
930 to 934 
930 to 934 

1478 
1178,1479 
1115,1119 


J. 


4 

JETTISON, what it h . . . . . , 

JOINT CONTRACTS, when held jmnt and scvenl 
when in Equity held joint and several 
in cases of pat:tncr^hlp .... 
when creditors of partnership are entitled to prior 
ity over separate creditors ... 
in r ases of joint loans. 


490, 401 
162 to 164 
162 to 104 
675, 676 


705, 678 
163, 164 
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JOINT TENANTS, accounts between, cognizable in Equity 466 

contribution between. 506 

JOINTRESS, Equity of. 1504 

not bound to ducover title .... 1504 

when covenant for, is a lien on lands of covenantor 1249 

JOINTURE, to be raised out of lands, marshalling of assets for 575 
JUDGMENT, how enforced in Equity . . . 1216 a, 1216 b 

when enforced on equitable estates . . 1216 a, 1216 9 

when sale decreed in aid of . . . 1216 a, 1216 h 

JUDGMENT CREDITOR, not preferred to equitable mort¬ 
gagee . 1503 b 

JUDGMENTS, general and unqualified rendered at law . 26,27,76 
how securities are marshalled with respect to . 633, 624 

frauds in, make them void .... 252 

{See Decrees ) 

JULIAN LAW, as to marriage, what in the Roman Law . 278 

JURISDICTION, in Equity, vested in different tribunals . 34 to 37 

acts tn personam . 743,744 

as to lands in foreign countries . . . 743, 744 

JURISDICTION OF COURTS OF EQUITY, 

diflicult to ascertain Its origin . . . • 39 to 50 

opinions of Lambard and Lord Coke as to its 

origin .... 41,44, note 


Lord Ilalc. 

Lord Hardwicke .... 

Mr. Cooper. 

deduced by Lord King from the prerogative of the 
king to administer justice, &c. 
how deduced by Mr Reeves, Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, and Mr Wooddesson .... 
Mr. Jeremy’s sketch of the origin of, commended 
in full operation during the reign of Richard II. 
received an rnipulso from ihe invention of the writ 
of Bubpeena by John Waltham 
opposed unaaccesbfully by the Commons . 
light throw n on its origin by the Commissioners of 
Publio Records • • ' # * 

mistake in suppobing it arose from uses and trusts 
grew out of assaultb, trespasses, and outrages not 

cognizable at law. 

established to remedy defects in Common Law 

proceedings .. 

introduction of uses and trusts gave new activity 


42 

43 

41,no(e 


45, note 
45, note 

46, 47 


47 

48,76 


49 
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JURISDICTION OF COURTS OP EQUITY, Continued, 
resembled the equitable juriadictioo of the Frmtor 
at Rome ia its growth 50 

io the reign of Henry VIII. quite extensive . 51 

importance o^ understanding its history . . 53 to 55 

origin and history of, in the United States 50 to 59 

unknown till lately in the United States . . 56 

illustrated by Chanrollor Kent .... 56 

nature and extent of, in the different States 66, note, 68 
that of the United States conformable to that of 

' England. 57 

conferred by our constitution on the national ju’ 

dietary. 57 

in Pennsylvania administered through the forms of 

Courts of Common Law .... 58 

article on Chancery Jurisdiction, in American Ju¬ 
rist corruiiended.23, nofe, 58 

general view of '.59 to 62 

over three things, according to Coke . 59 

genera] description of, unsatisfactory . . 60 to 62 

ascertained by a specific enumeration of its actual 

limits. 62 

is not lost by Courts of Law now entertainingsuits 
which they formerly rejected ... 64 i, 80 

is of a permanant and fixed character . . 64 >, 64 A; 

where it has attached for one purpose, in what 
cases it will be retained for all purposes 64 k, 65 


66 to 71, 454 to 458, note 


sustained to prevent multiplicity of suits . 
when it attaches for discovery, sustained in cases 
of fraud, account, accident, and mistake 
English cases on this point not reconcilable 
tho American doctrine affirms the jurisdiction . 
should be declined where a question for the jury 

arises . 

general principlc<! as to the entertainment of bills 
discovery, seeking relief 
not sustained, where discovery is used as a mere 
••••••• 

what facts must Tie alleged in a bill of discovery 
divided into concurrent, exclusive, and auxiliary 
Concurrent embraces much of the original juris¬ 
diction of the Court . 
origin of tins .... 

to what cases it extends . 


64 k, 05 

64 k to 70 
61 k to 70 

71 

72 

72, 73 

73, 74 
73,74 
75,70 

76 
70 
76, 77 
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JURISDICTION OF COURTS OF EQUITY, Continved. 

divided into two branches ... 77 

1st. founded on the subject-mattei . . 77 

3d. founded on the peculiar lemediee of 

Equity. 77 

that founded on the subjdot*inEtter first 

considered. 77 

where it arises from accident . . 78 to 109 

(/See Accident.) 

mistake * . . . . 110 to 183 

{See Mistake.) 

actual fraud . . . . 164 to 258 

(See Fraud.) 

constructive fraud . . . 258 to 440 

{See Fraud, Constructive.) 
where it arises from account . .411 to 429 

(iSec Account.) 

administration . . 530 to 589 

(&e Administration.) 

legacies. 590 to 608 

{Set Legaci&s.) 

confusion of boundaries . . 609 to 632 

(Sit Confusion or Boundaries.) 

dower. 634 to 632 

(See Dower.) 

marshalling of securities . . 633 to 645 

See Marshalling of Securities.) 

partition.616 to 658 

(See Partition.) 

partneibhip .... 659 to 683 
(>SVe Partnership.) 

rente .... 684 to 687 

(iStc Rents.) 

JURY, causes tried without, in Equity. 31 

when question arises in Equity, as to damages, trial 

should be by ....... r2 


KING, THE, OR GOVERNMENT, may, at common law, 
take or make an assigiitncot of a chose in action 
KINO, LORD, his views on the origin of Equity Jurisdiction 
whether he wrote the Treatise, entitled, The 
Legal Judicature in Chancery Slated 
91* 


44, ndle 
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LACHES, diseountenanced in Equity . 64 a 

whjen a bu in Equity .... 1520 to 1522 

in 00868 of specific performance of contracts 771, 773 

to 781 


{See Specific Performance.) 

LAND, when deemed money or money land . . . 790 to 793 

LANDS, charged with debts and legacies . . . 552 to 556, 602 

marshalling securities on. 633 to 645 

LANDLORD AND TENANT, constractive fraud in cases of 323 
LAPSE OF TIME, how it affects equitable demands . . 64 a, 529 

w'hen a bar in Equity .... 1520 to 1522 

LAW, IGNORANCE OF, relief in eases of . . • 121 to 139 


{See Mistake.) 

LEGACIES, fraud in ttie prevention of .... 256 

when legatees will be compelled to refund . 92, note 

when revolted under mistake .... 182 

where a false reason is given for . . 183 


conditions annexed to, in respect to marriage . 283 to 201 
when their payment will be enforced by the 

Ecclesiastical Courts. 278, 536 

do not vest in legatee until the assent of the exe> 

cutor. 540, 591 

executor held in equity as trustee or legatee . 540 

marshalling of assets in favor of legatees . . 565 to 570 

when they may stand in place of specialty 

creditors and mortgagees . . 565 

when real estate not mortgaged'is devised 565 

preference between legatees and devisees 

565, note, 570, 571 

where lands are subjected to the payment 

of debts. 560, 573, 674 


where some legacies are charged on real 
estate and some not ... . 566 

whore for charitable uses, no marshalling of assets 560 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . . 500 to 608 

jurisdiction over, originally in Ecclesiastical 

Courts. 690 

no suit will lie for, at law, unless executor has 

assented to them. 691 

action will lie for specific legacies after assent . 591 

whether action will he for pecuniary legacies 
after assent . 


591, note 
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LEGACIESf Continued. 

grounds and origin of jurisdiction of equity . 693 to 696 
cases where the jurisdiction is exclusiTo . . 595 to 698 

where they ihvolre the execution pf trusts 595, 596 
when given to a married woman or to in¬ 
fants . 597,598 

when a discovery of assets is required . 601 

when charged on land .... 602 

cases of injunction and prohibition upon Ecclesi¬ 
astical Courts ...... 596 to 600 

right of executor in th*e surplus of personal estate 
at common law, after payment of debts . . 596, note 

this is a question of presumption on the 
face of the will .... 596, note 

requirement of security from legatees to refund 

on deficiency of assets 597 

from executors for the 
payment thereof 603, note, 604 
as to personal estate, equity follows the rules of 

the civil law. 602, 609 

as to those charged on land, equity follows the 

common law. 602,608 

distinction between contingent and absolute le¬ 
gacies ...*... 603, note 
when an inventory will be decreed to a legatee 
of chattels in remainder .... 604 

donations mortis causa, what they are . 606 to 607 d 

what IS necessary to give them pfTect *. 600 a, 606 
derived from the Roman law . . . 607 

^ most important topics as to legacies, what they 

are . . ^ .. 608, note 


(See Admisistratiom.) 

construction of, in equity .... 1067 to 1075 

(See Election and satisfaction.) 


construction of words of limitation of . . 1067 

different construction in equity from that of law 1067, 1068 
limitations, when too remote .... 1067, 1068 


estate, tail in . 
words precatory or recommendatory, 
strued to be legacies or not 
election between 
cumulative or not ‘. 


. 1067,1068 
when con- 

1068 to 1074 
. 1076, 1077 
. . 1223 a 


satisfaction of, when 
ademption of, when 
when not 


1110 to 1119 
1110 to 1119 
1115 to 1117 
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LEGATEES. {See Legaciss.) . 500 to 608 

how and when they may be compelled to refund 90 to OS 
relieved in equity against frauds of executors 

and administrators. dS5 

what words constitute a good description of, 1067 to 2079 

LETTERS, injunction to prevent publication of . . . 913 to 940 

LIEN. (See Tkost.) 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . . 506 

definition of. 506 

in whose favor they exist .... 50G 

sustained in equit}, when unknown at law 506 

importance of a resort to equity . . . 506 

how purchasers are bound to contribute to dis¬ 
charge a lien. 481 

of vendor for purchase-money . . . 1217 to 1233 

waiver of, or not. 1226 to 1233 

taking a sernrity, when a waiver . . 1226 to 1233 

against whom it exists .... 1227 to 1230 

against .cpresentatives .... 1227 to 1230 

against purchasers with notice . . • 12.31 to 1213 

against general assignees. 1229 

when in favor of third persons . . . . 1231, 12J2 

when nut. 1233 

by deposit of title-deeds. 1234 

by deposit of money for special objects . 1231 

by covenant to appropriate funds to particular 

objects. 

*by covenant to settle lands . 1007, 

in favor of dowress for jointure 
for repairs and improvements . 
for repairs of personal property . 
fur repairs of ships .... 
fur disbursements by master of a ship 
by part-owners 

hy partners .... 
enforced by tale in equity . 
by judgment, when sale enforced io equity 
of creditors by a charge, created by will 
what words create a charge . 
when a primary charge on land or not 
in favor of dowress .... 
of joint creditors on pirtnmhip funds 
in cave of successive purchisers, how discharged 
LIMITATIONS, STATUTES OF, 

equity acts upon them by analogy 


1003, 1231 
1231, 1218, 1249 
1248 to 1250 
1^31 to 1239 
1210, 1241 

1240 to 1242 
. 1211 , 1212 

1212 
1213 
1216 to 1220 
1216, 1216 6 
1244 to 1217 

1241 tu 1249 
1214 to 1247 

1249 
1253 
1233 a 

64 a 
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LIMITATIONS, STATUTES OE, Cdntinued. 

and follows ihein as to Isgal demands . . 539 

their effect npon equitable demands . . . 639 

operation of statute of, in cases pf mortgages 

1028 to 1028 5, 1520 
in cases of legal titles . . . 1028 to 1028 b, 1620 

m cases of equitable titles , . 1028 to 1028 5, 1520 

when It IS not a bar in Equity .... 1321 

when not in cases of fraud .... 1521 

when not in case of mistake . . . 1521, 1521 a 

w hen It begins to run in Equity . . 1521, 1521 a 

what IS an acknowledgement of debt to avoid 1521, 1521 a 
charge of debts on lands, when it voids IS^’l, 1521 a 

when a bar in Equity .... 1520 to 1521 a 

when the bar set asido .... 1521,1521 a 

in cases of fraud .... 1521, 1521 a 


LIS PENDENS, 15 constructive notice to purchasers . . 405 to 407 

LOST PONDS. (Sfe Bonds ).81 to 89 

LOST INSTRUMENTS. (^See Instruments*) • • • 81 to 88 

LOST NOT LS (Se Notes) .85,86 

LUNATICS, consent necessary in contracts . . . 222 to 230 

three elements of consent, according to Grotius 222 

not able to contract. 223 

language of the Civil Law, of Grotius, and of 

Braeton as to. 223 

maxim of the Common Law, that no man can stul¬ 
tify himself. 225, 226 

does not extend to the party’s privies . . 225 


defence of, in Bacon’e Abridgment '. . . 225, note 

how far received in Coarts of Equity . . 225,226 

how far adopted in America .... 225, note 

w hat acts are voidablo and what void. . . 225, note 

principles on which Chancery acts in setting aside 

contracts of . .. 226, not*' 

jurisdiction of the Crown over .... 226, noU 

contracts for necessaries and for their benefit up¬ 


held . 228 

where a purchase has been made in good faith 228, 229 
their solemn acts, as fines, Ac., may be overthrown 229 

proofs of insanity. 229, note 

Lord Coke’s four classes of non compotes . 230 

[See Drum KAROS.) 


jurisdiction over, in Chancery 1335 to 1337, 1362 to 1365 
chancellor acts as delegate of the crown 1362 to 1365 
how idiocy and lunacy tried . . . 1362 to 1365 
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M. 

SienoM 

MACEDONIAN DECREE, whftt in the Roman Law 341 

MADMEN. (See Lvnatics.) .223 to 230 

■ MAINTfc:NANCE OF INFANTS .... 1354 to 1356 

jurisdiction for ...... 1354 to 135G 

of idiots and lunatics .... 13G3tol3RI 

MAINTCNANCE OF WIFE, when decreed in Equity 1121 to 1434 

(.Sit Alimony.) 

MAINTENANCE AND CHAMTERTY, ... 1048 

i\hat IB or not.1018 to 1056 

MANrSCRIPTS .913 to 951 

'njjnetiun to prevent the publication of . . 943 to 951 

M.\R1NER>, relief of, m Equity, against traud . . 333 

their contracts for %\ agoa and prize money walulir d 332 
where they sell their shares .... 333, note 

%iened is fivorably as voung heirs . . 333 

MARKS AND LABELS, FALSE IMITATIONS OF, 

injunction h*'s to pre\ent • • • ■ i 

MARITAL RKillTS ut husband, fraud on . . . 273 

MAERI.VGL, mistake in settlements of . . . 159, 160, no'e 

fraud in withholding consent to . . . 317 

brukage contracts, void. 260 to 263 

otherwise in the Civil Law . 2G0 

reasons why void . . 261 to 263 

incapsble of confirmation . 203 

contracts for benefit in promoting . *266 

u here a father took a bond from bis son on bis 

marnsge. 267 

where a bond wa.s given to a fathit to obtain his 
consent to the marriage of his daughter . 367 

where there is an underhand agreement to defeat 

a aeUlement. 2C8 

cases of concealment and misrepresentation in 
fraod of. 268 to 273 

where a secret Bettlement or conveyance is made 

by a woman m conteniplaliun of . . 273 

coniradta and conditions in restraint of void . 271 to 201 
reciprocal eogagemcot between man and woman 
good . * . . • • 274,275 

when doferred to a future period . . 271,275* 

distinetiuns of the Roman Lawuatoeooditionsin 
nstrauit of. 276 to 278 
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MARRlAGEt Continued. 

Lord RoBslyn’s vieWB u to the adoption of the 

Roman law in equity. 27 S 

Alao Lord Thuilow’a tiews .... 279 , nue 
propriety of (he doctrinea of equity on . . 279,280 

where the conditions are reasonable^ not void . 280 to 291 
where rigid or m restraint of,* generally void 280, 281^ 280 
distinctions between precedent and subaeqnent 
condttions . . . . • . 279, note, 287 to 291 

where the condition requires the consent of third 

persons.• . 284 

conditions ds to widowhood .... 2B5, note 

other cases of conditions. 284 

conditions not favored in equity . . . 283, note 

where bequest over, in default of compliance 

with the condition. 287 

distinction between conditions annexed to real 
and to personal estate .... 287, 288, 290 

where literal compliance with the condition be< 

comes impossible. 291 

case of a bond upon an intended marriage . . 2G5 to 267 

M.IRUIAGE bEFTLEMENTS AND AR HOLES,. . 983 to 998 

how construed ui equity. 083 to 988 

e.vecatury articles, how construed . . . 984 to 987 

marriage articles, in whose favor executed or not 987 

* ' to 987 

what may be settled. 090 

personal property. 990 

terms for years. 090 

estates prt autre vie .989, 990 

. trustees in, to preserve contingent remainders . 901 to 998 

lights and duties of such trustees . . 691 to 996 

post-nuptial contracts, when valid or not . . 601 

MAUllir.D WOMEN. iorisdicUon in equity . . 1366 to 1429 


what may be settled. 090 

personal property. 990 

terms for years. 090 

estates prt autre vie . 989, 990 

. trustees in, to preserve contingent remainders . 991 to 998 

lights and duties of such trustees . . 691 to 996 

post-nuptial contracts, when valid or not . . 601 

MARRIED WOMEN, jorisdicUon in equity . . 1366 to 1429 

(Sre Husbakd and Wife.) 

M VRSHALLING OF ASSETS. (&e Administiution.) 550 to 557 
no marshalling of assets in favor of charities 569 

III cases of liens.1227 

in cases of chanties. I ISO 

MARSHALLING OF SECURITIES, . . . . 633 to 645 

eoncuTienl jurisdiction m cases of . . . 633 to 645 

w here one parly has a lien on twg funds . 633, 642,643 

where there is a mortgage upon two estates for 
the same debt .... 633 
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8«ntiDif 

MARSHALLING OF SECURITIES, animued. 

whete oDe judgment creditor may go upon two 

ftinds. 034 

where one creditor haa judgment against A. and 
B., and another against B. only . . . 634 

doolrine substitution and cession in the Ro¬ 
man law. 635 to 037, 041 

views of Lord Karnes. 637 


in favor of sureties . ^. 638, 039 

may be substituted to the collateral sccu- 
' Titles held by the creditor . . . 638, 630 

may by bill against creditor and debtor 


'Himpel the payment of the debt . . 640 

whether creditor may elect between the 

debtor and hia collateral security . C40 

Roman Law on this point . . 641 

parlies seeking aid must be creditors of a com¬ 
mon debtor. . 649 

case of a joint debt due to one creditor by tw'o 


persons, and a several d<.l>t due by one of 

them to another .612 to 613 


whether a creditor of a firm may be compelled 
to resort to the separate estate of a deceased 

partner. 645 

among the creditors of joint debtors and partners 645 
and ngb^of priority and hens tn case of different 

purchasers. 1233 a 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS, • 

when he first sat apart and heard cases in the 

afternoon.50, no/c 

MAXIMS, GENERAL, IN EQUITF, 

Equity foUoars the law. 04 

various inlwpietatioDs and illustrations of this 
maxim . . . 04 a to 61 177, 343, 489, 553 

Equity acts by analogy to law . 61a 

where there isjOquat i^oity) the law prevails . 61c 

illustrations of thb msisim . 64 e, 64 d 

he who seeks Equity most do Equity 61 e 

illustrations of this maxim . . . Ole, 301 

equality is K(}uity ... 64/ 

illustrsUoRS of tills maxim . *64/, 547, 555, 558 

Equity looks upon that as done which ought to Ite 

dono , • . 6i/f 

meaning slid application of this maxim 61 g 
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MELIORA.TIONS OF ESTATES, 

when allowed for m Equity . 799 a, 799 6,1234 to 1240 

hen fot. 1235 to 1939 

{See Improtbments.) 

MENTAL IMBECILrPY. 234 to 238 

(See Imoecility ) 

MINE, whoD unknown to a seller, whether it arolds a pur* 


chase of land 

• . 147, 207, note 

bill against executor for opening mine . . 515,516 

MINORS, (See Infants) .... 

. 240 to 242 

MISREPRESIIN TA HON, 


what It IS, and relief in cases of 

. . . 191 to 203 

(See Fraud, Actual ) 


fraudulent in ease of marriage . 

. 268 to 274 

MISTAKE, concurrent jurisdiction in cases of 

. . . 110 to 183 

what It 18 ... 

100 

m matters of law 

. Ill to 139 

iqnoiantia legXs ncminem txcuscU 

— grounds of 


tills maxim . Ill 

opinions of the cimIivis on this maxim . Ill, twte 

vtlicre there is a mere promise to pay in ignor¬ 
ance ufUw . Ill, note 

in the release of one or two obligees in a bond . 112 

where there 13 an overpayment . . 112, no/e 

where power of appointment is executed abso¬ 
lutely . 112 

agreements entered into under a mistake of law 113 

where panics act under wrong advice as to law 113 to 116 
where a letter of attorney is taken instead of a 
mortgage .... 114,115 

of law, nut a ground of reforming a deed . 116,138, note 

where a party acts under ignorance of his title . 120 to 131 
wh( i( a romproimse of right is made in ignu 

ranee of a rule of law . . . 121 to 131 

or 18 made in a case of a doubtful 
question • 191 to 126, 130 to 133 

diHiiiiction between mistake and ignorance of a 

principle of law . . • 121, no/c 

Ignorance of a title, when treated as a mistake 
of fact . . . • • 123, 123, note 130 

^asea of mtstake of the settled law, w here relief 
has been given . . ... 123 to 126 

difficulty 111 reconciling these cases 126, note 

Case of Lanadowne v. Lansdow ne doubted . 5, no 

cq jt’B —VOL II 93 
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MISTAKE, Contimed. 

payment of legacies by exseatoe or idminiMntof 
where they are ignorant of outstanding debts 00| 91 
of a prinoiple of law not plain to persona generally 1S6 
in ttie oonstTaction of a will .... 137 

of a plain rule of law, presumpliTe of imposition, 

snrprlse, &c.1S8,199 

family compromises supported upon principles of 
policy ....... 13l, 133, 133, o 

where surprise is mixed op with mistake . . 133 

contracts made in mutual error, invalid 134 

whero there is a peculiar trust and relation be¬ 
tween the parties. 135 

cases of defective execution of intent from igno¬ 
rance of law. 13G 

summary of exceptions to the rule as to ignorance 

of law.137,138 

how considered in America .... 137 

loose statements of Eogiish elementary writers 
as to . . . .... l^t mtf 

where judgment is obtained on a eontract, and 
afterwards the point of law is otherwise decided hlh 
roles of the Civil Law as to error of law . . 139, nuU 

where a bond Jide purchaser, without notice, i^ 

concerned.139, 1(>5 

by Ignorance of matenal facts, relievable in Equity ] U) 
distinction between ignorance of law and of tact 140 

distinction between ignorance of facts and m.s- 

tako of facts.110, notr 

the facts must be material . Ill 

where the parties ate ianeemit, and no presump¬ 
tion of llraod 143 

whero owe ianocwrtly eelK » meMuag*' at the 

time deetKiyod. 143, 143, 143 a 

distinttioneof ^ Cltil Ltw as to such a sale 143, note 
in the suppoil^ of oxtetieg rights . 143, U3 a, 113, b 

mutual as to the extent of the thing sold . 143, 143 a 

113/<, 141 

in an iustrument, so as to release rights of which 

the party is ignorant. 145 

a party oot relievable, unless he uses due dill- 

geneo to ascertain the facts .... 145 

where ikets are known to one party and not to 
another. 147 
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MISTAKE, Continued. 

where there is do legal obligation to eooiimani> 
cate the beta . 

where iSfU jnssaas of iafomation are open to both 

partiee. 

or are equally unknown «... 
where a vendee has private knowledge of a de 
elacation of war, &e. .... 
this topic ably discussed by FoUiier . 
where the Equity is equal between the parties 
summary of grounds, on which mistakes offsets 

are relievable. 

in written agreements, when reformed 
shown by parol evidence .... 
necessary proofs to make out the mistake . 

Lord Thurlow’s language as to the proofs com- 
men ted on ... . . 

in policies of insurance .... 
in preliminary contracts for conveyances, &c 
where made out from other writings or memO' 
randums . .... 

in marriage settlements . 
whore the final instrument and preliminary con 

tract differ. 

where a party seeks a specific performance of 
an agreement after it is reformed . 

1 distinction on this subject not easily recon 
cilable with the pnnciples of Equity 
Tcliof w hen mistake is only implied 
as w here joint loan of money, bond made joint 

and several . 

reform of a joint bond against a surety 
Eiiuity interferes only between the original par¬ 
ties and to wntten instrumente 
where parties have emitted acts neoessai^ to the 
validity of written instrumedte 
where ui insirament hu been eaneelled . 

where the instrument» drawn untechnically 
instruments held to opeiats es covenants to stand 
seised 

in the execution of powers . • L 

(»S!ec Powxae) 
where defective fine or recovery 
misuhes in wills ... • • 

must bo clear and apparent on the face 




148 

148, 149 
159 

149 
163, note 

150 

151 

153 to 166 
153 to 169 
153 to 169 

157, note 
153, 158 

159 

160 

160, note 

160 

161 

161, note 
163 to 164 

163, 163 
164 

* 165 

* 156 
169 
168 

168 

169 to 179 

178 

170 to 181 
180, 181 
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Section 

MISTAKE, Continued. 

eirors in legtdes. 180 

where a legacy is revoked under a mistake 188 

where a false reason is given for a legacy . 163 

where mone> is spent upon another’s estate 
through mistake of title .. * . . 368 

of law, upon the construction of a deed, ico. . 400, a 

accounts are cognizibie in Elquity on account of 469 
when Statute of Limitations no bar in case of . 1531 

when statute begins to run in eases of . . 1531 

MODUSES. (Sf^TiTHsa.).619,680 

MONE7, when deemed land or land money .... 790 

when ordered to be paid into Court . . 839, 846 to 847 

MORE, SIR THOMAS, his character as Chancellor . 51 

MORTGACtEE, may file a bill in behalf of all creditors 697 

MORTGAGES, 

fraud in csocs of.391 to 393 

on two estates for same debt, marshalling of 

securities. 63$ 

definition and nature of tacking . . . 413 to 431 

(Sfe Tacxino.) 

origin and nature of .... 1001 to 1013 


nature of in Roman Law .... 1005 to 1011 


nature of, in Equity. 1006 to 1016 

mortgage is a mere pledge in Equity . 1013 to 1016 

Equity of redemption, nature of 1014 to 1017,1011) to 1030 
estate of murtgigee in Equity .... lOlC 

rights of mortgagee. 1016 

rights of mortgagor. 1017 

extinguishment of.1016 0 , ncte 

equitable, by deposit of fiile<da^ . . 1020 

what eonstitotes a mortgage . 1016 to loso, 1C3J, 1838 

implied or equitable ntongagea 1080 

what property may be mortgagwl 1091 

who flaay malui a mortgage . . ' • • 1099 to 1097 
w bo may lodmMi a mortgage .... 1093 

right of foreclosure . 1094 to 1090 

in what cases a safe decreed .... 103.6, 1096 
coniribntkm to discharge of " . . . 8fl5, S!t6, 463 

mortgagee of peraon*i! property. 1030 to 1036 

dilTereoco between a morigago .nn.'l a pledge 1030 to 1033 
Equity of redemption in ease of morigago of per* 

sonal property.* 1031 to 1033 

tacking, in case of mortgage of personal property 1034 
marshalling of assela and securities with re- 

spuct to ... . 659 to 668, 57G, 633 
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MORTGAO£S| Continued. 

(&e AoMlNiaTKATION.) 
4pportionin«i)tofiiitere«toD . , 

(&< Avportiomucnt.) 
k prior <Kio» which was concealed, postooned 
mortmain, statutes op, dorlae in evasion of, void 
MUIiTIPLICITY OF SUITS, 

prevention of, a ground of jurisdiction 
in cases of account • 

in eases of agency • 

in cases of apportionment . 
in cases of a general average 
in cases of contribution 
in cases of sureties 492, 493, 495 to 497 

in cases of confusion of bonndB> 
ties . . 610,614,620,621 

in cases of rents and profits . . 514 


479,487,488 


389,390 
297 

. 64 ft to 66 
. 457,464 

. 462 to 464 
470, 478, 483 
. 490, 491 
496 


in cases of waste 
in cases of partnership 

MUTUAL ACCOUNTS, 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of 
{See Account.) 


515, 517, 518 
679 

. 457 to 459 


N. 


NF.('ESSAllies, contracts for by lunatics 
NKCES.SlXr, contracts made in a state of 
NE EXEAT REGNO, WRIT OF, 
origin and nature of . 
in what coses granted 
for equitable debt . 
for alifflon/ . • 

in what cases not . 
for legal debts 
in cases of foreigOett 
NEGLIGENCE, gross, where accident atiMbfrom, no relief 
NEXT OF KIN, who in a will are or may be deemed . 

NON COMPOTES MENTIS. (See Lunatics.) 

NOTES LOST, relief in rases of, and the grounds thereof . 

jurisdiction not susisiaed upon the mere fact of 

loss. 

where they are not negotiable, loss of, is not 
admitted, most be established by proofs . * 

(See Accidant. — Bond.) 

02* 


. . 228 
. . 239 

. * 1464 to 1470 
1461 to 1467 
. 1468, 1475 
1468 to 1471, 1474 
. . 1173, 1473 

. 1473, 1473 
. . 1472, 1473 

1475 
105 
1065 5 
222 to 230 
86 


85,86 


66 
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BtOVKW 

rfOTlCE, of adverse tit1e» porchase with . . . 305 to 410, ndt« 

of title of dowrees, porohase with . . . 305 to 410, note 


of deposit of title-deeds fur eecarity, porehase with . ^ 30^ 

10 cases of, porchaser held trustee . . . • 3^ 

how norohaser may protect himself 305 

of coDtract to sell land or grant leases thereof, pur¬ 
chase with . . . 305 

of prior unregistered conveyance, purchase v^ith . 397 


object and policy of the Begistry Acta « 397, 398, 401, 403 

how broken in upon. 398, 309 

ID oases of subeequent purchasers .... 398 to 400 
actual and constructive, what they are . 399 to 400 a 

where a party’s deed recites another deed 399 to 400 a 

whate\er puts a party on inquiry . . 399 to 400 a 

of a lease, what is notieo of . . . . 400 

where an estate is purchased with knowledge, that it 

18 tenanted. 400 

a here mere rumor or suspicion is notice or not 400 a 

where mistake of law upon construction of a deed, Ac. 401 
effect of registration under the Registry \cts . 401 to 101 
in England registration not construettre 

notice. 103 

otherwise in America .... 103 

registration of an equitable title . . • 103, note 

registration of deeds not required by law 401 

registration of deeds not in compliance w iili 
law ....... 404 

of what passes in courts of justice . 10?, 406 

purchaser of property prndtnt> bound hv 

the decree . . . 405,40G 

pendente lt(> nikU innoitetur . . 406 

effect of its pendens . 405, 406 

effect of knowledgutff a ductoeor judgment 405,400 
when pikNrfty of thle may hu tegiufed by, in equita¬ 
ble property ..... 491 a 

where knowledge hroeghC heme to an agent nr 

attorney. 407,408 

it must be notice in the present hnsiness 408 

effect of a bond fid^ purchase for nluahle oonstdera- 

tion . . ... 409,410, no/c, 411 

where A. purchases with notieo and sells to B. with¬ 
out notice, and 0. sells to 0. with notice . 109,410 

ID America Registry acti constructive notice 401, 403, 

319, note 
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VOTICSi Qntiinuid 

by an eqnitabld dncnnabranoar givan to traatees, when ^ 

I H will give ptlority oyer earlier encumbraooert 1095 a 

1037, 1047 

NOTTINGHAM, LORD, itia diaiaeter aa Chancellor. . 53 

NUISANCBS, remedy at law.. to 927 

remedy in eqmty.921 to 927 

public.* « 021 to 939 

private. 925 to 930 


OATH, of defendant required m equity. 31 

OBLIGATIONS, distinction in Roman law between natural 

and civil .... . 3 

OFFICES, contracts for the sale of, void .... 295 

OFFICERS OF COURTS, 

when courts of equity interfere to protect them 831, 8dl 
OPITON, of cestui qw trust . , . 1282, 1273 a 

ORE, torliously dug by tenant, account of decreed . . 468, note 

OVERPAYMENT, by mistake of law or fact . . Ill, no'c 


P. 

PARAPHERNALIA, what 1376,1377 

rights of Wife in ... . . 1376, 1377 

marshallif|g of assets with respect to . . 568 

PARENT AND CHILD, 

constructive fraud arising from this relation . 310 

PA REN I'AL PO\MiR, as to infant children . . 1341 to 1352 

PAROL CONI RAC IS, 

when specifically enforced in equity . 752 to 771, 1523 

{See SpBcirio FsKioRMiJ^cE) 

PAROL EVIDENCE, 

generally notadnlnible to vary a written agree- 

ment.151 to 164 

admissible to noiract a mistake and to suppress 
iroporition, fraud, &o. . . • • 151 to 164 

rule as to, is not simply applied to cs«es under 
statute of frauds . 168,161, note 

grounds of the rule ... . 158, Ibl 

when admissible in case of wills . . 179 to 181 

’ when admissible, or not, in cases of written in- 

strumenta . « .... 1531 

to rebut presumptions *. • 1102,1202, 1631 

{See Evidence) 
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INDEX, 


^ Sbotior 

PAROL PROMISE, 

when discharged in law', yet supported in equity 64 

settlement founded on. 374, note 

PARTICEPS CRIMINIS, relief where parties are 808 to 307, 483 
(iSec Fraud, Constructive.) 

PARTIES, want of proper, when a defence or bar in equity 1536 


PARTITION, concurrent jurisdiction in cases of. . . 646 to 658 

oriffin and history of this jurisdiction . . 646 to 650 

Mr. Hargrave’s str-clarcs upon it examined . 646, 050 

antiquity and insuiliciency of the writ of . . 646, 647 

iiid nut lie at common law between joint tenants 
and tenants in common. ^*48 


texts of the civil law. 648 

grounds of the jurisdiction in equity . . 647, 649 

defect of remedy at law . . 617, 649 10 656 

discovery wanted. 619 

principle of convenience, according to 
Lord Loughborough .... 649 

a complication of titles .... 650,651 

power of equity to decree a pecuniary 
compensation to one of the parties . 655, 6.56 

656 b 


Duty of commissioners i.a cases of . . 654 to 656 b 

Title must be first established at law . . 651, nulc 

dilTorenee between partition at law and equity . 658 

in equity conveyances arc directed, . . . 658 

where infancy prevents the conveyances 6.58 

where contingent remainder is limited (o 

a person not m existence . . . 658, G5G a 

whether partition in equity is a matter of right 053, 656 
exigency of the writ at common law . . 551, 655 

compensation decreed for improvements on the 
estate ... .... 654, 655, 65G b 

tenant in common decreed to account for rents 

and profits. 656 b, 656 e 

iiidUpensableness of the equity jurisdictiou 65.5, 556 a, to 

656 r, 057, 658 

where all parties in interest are not before the 
court . 656, 057 


where there are divers parcels of land, difiereiit 
estates will be allotted to each party . . 657 

resort to courts of Law superseded . . . 658 

the analogies of the law followed . . . 658 

PARTNERS, lien of, on partnership funds .... 1243 

(See Lien.) 
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PARTNERS, Continued. , 

lien of joint creditors of. 1253 

PARTNERSHIP. (<Sice Accoont.) ..... 466 

relief where one partner conceals from the other 
the true state of the profits .... 220 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . . 659 to 683 

how formed. 660 

controversy as to the existence of . . . 660 

remedies at law between partners . . .661 to%65 

by action of account .... 662 to 664 
• for a contribution at law . . . 664, 681 

where a balance has been struck . . 664, note 

on a covenant or promise to account . 661 to 663 
on an agreement to furnish a certain 
sum or stock for partnership purposes 605 

measure of damages in this case . . 665 

in equity more complete than at law . 666, 667 

* * 674,677 

where a specific performance will be decreed of 

a contract to enter into. 666, note 

so of other contracts. 667 

covenants for, when specific performance of de¬ 
creed . 722, 722 a 

W’here there is a studied omission of a partner's 

name by the firm. 667 

where one raises money on the credit of the 

firm, contrary to agreement . . . . • 067 

where one engages in other business contrary to 

agreement. 007 

in case of agreement, on dissolution, as to a part¬ 
nership book ...... 667 

where an injunction will be granted against a 

sudden dissolution. 66d 

doctrine of the Roman law on this point . . 668 

injunction to prevent h partner from doing in¬ 
jurious acts. 667, 660 

equity will not interfere in case of agreement to 
refer disputes to arbitrators .... 670 

when an accoont will be decreed so as to w ind up 

the partnersliip affairs.671, no^e 

receiver appointed to close the business . . 672 

partners restrained from dollecling debts . . 672 

when a dissolution will be granted . . . 673 

on account of tho impracticability of the 

undertaking . 


674 
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PARTNERSHIP, Continued, 

on account of the insanity or incapacity of 
one of tlte partners .... 673 

when on account of gross misconduct . . 673 

the real estate of, is treated as personal estate . 674 

lien of the partners upon the partnership funds 

how enforced. 674,675 

preference of the creditors of the firm . . 674 to 676 

where one partner dies, and the survivor becomes 

insolvent. 676 

marshalling assets of. 675 

contract of, is several as well as joint . . 075, G76 

where an execution at law for separate debt is 

levied on the joint property . 677 

whether Equity will restrain a sale in 
such case by the slierifT . . . 077 to 679 

where thciO are two firms, in which some, but nut 
all, are partners in each firin' . . . 079 

no person can sue himself with others in . . 67U tc GBl 

it is sufTicicnt in Equity, that all parties in interest 

are before the Court ..... 679, 6b0 


w here one partner fraudulently releases an action, 

Equity will relieve. 681 

analogous principles in the Roman, Scotch', and 

('onlinrntal Law. 682 

general inadequacy of law and the necessity of a 
♦ resorfto Fatuity in cases of . . . 083 

PART-OWNERS, accounts between ... . 406 

coninbution between ... . 505 

PART-OWNERS OF SHIPS, lien of . . 1213 

(S. (' Licn.) 


PATENT.S FOR INVENTIONS, . . . . 9.70 to 9.76 

reinedles in Equity fur infringing . . 930 to 930 

PAVMENT OF DEBTS AND JUDGMENTS, 

when accelerated in Equity . . 1216 to 1218 

in cases of elegils .... 1210 o, 12165 

in caics of reversions . . . 1216^1,1210 5 


PAYAIENT.S, appropriation of . . , . 441 

in casesof running accounts « . . 441 

in other cases. . 441 

PEACE, BILL OF. . 852 to 800 

nature of . . 852 to 800 

when It lies. . 852 to 860 

when not. • ^^60 

analogous cases of relief ... 860 
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SBCTtO-H 

PECULIAR DEFENCES IN EQUITY. 1520 

» of time. 1520, 1521 

laches. 1520 to 1521 a 

former decree. j 523 

account stated. 1524 

purchase without notice . . . 1502 to 1505, 1525 

want of proper parlies. 1526 

PECULIAR PROOFS IN EQUITY, . . . 1522 to 1629 

(See Evidence.) 

when answer is evidence .... 1522 to 1529 

when parol evidence admissible in cases of written 

instruments. 746 

when to rebut presumptions . . 1102, 1202,1531 

PENALTIES, relief against, an'd the grounds thereof . . 89 

PENALTIES AND FORFEITURES, . . . 1301 to 1326 

(See Forfeitures.) 

jurisdiction in Equity to relievo . . 1301 to 1317 

relief, when given against . . . 1301 to 1317 

bonds with penalties.1313 to 1318 

liquidated damages, what .... 1318 

distinction between penalties and forfeitures . 1319, 1320 
forfeitures, when not relieved against . 1320 to 1326 

never enforced in Equity . . . 131U, 1491, 1.509 

bill of discovery, docs not lie fur . . . 1494,1509 


1522 to 1529 


1301 to 1317 
1301 to 1317 
1313 to 1318 
1318 

} . 1319, 1320 

1320 to 1326 
1319, 1491, 1.509 
. 1494,1509 


PENDENTE LITE CONVEYANCES, injunctions to prevent 908 
PENDENTE LITE PURCHASERS, . . . . 405 to 407 

•PENNSVLVANI4., how Equity is administered there . 58 

PERFORMANCE, SPECIFIC',.712 to793 b 

(»/ SiTCIFlC PERFOnVANCI .) 

PERPFTrATTNC TESTIMONY, bill for . . 1506 to 1512 

^hen It lies or not. 1505 to 1512 

I'or whom ........ 1509, 1510 

lies against a purchaser. 1510 

deeiee, in case of. 1512 

publication of testimony.1516, note 

PER SON.A L ESTATE, 

piiinary fund for pajincut of debts . . 571 to577, 589 

P]N-M0N1:Y, nature of. 1375 a, 1390 

how far and when husband made accountable fur 

arrears ....... 1396 

(Sec M.vtntenance of Wife.) 

when wile olfiiilcd to. 1375 a 

PIRACY OF COPYRIGHTS,. 930 to 942 

(Ste Injunctiov.) 

PLEDGE, account in cases of. 


506 
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PLEDGE, Continued. 

of assets by an executor, when it is waste . 561 

PLEDGE OF PERSONAL PROPEUTY, 

how redeemable. 1030 to 1035 a 

taclving in Case of. 1035 a 

POLICY, PUBLIC, 

cases of constructive fraud oo account of . . 200 to 307 

(See FkAU, CONSTROCTlVff.) 

POLICY OF INSURANCE, mistake in when corrected 153,153 
PORTION, when to be raised out of the land, marshalling of 

assets for. 575 

PORTIONS, how and when payable. 1003, note 

cn whtit primarily chargeable .... 1003, note 
power to raise, how construed . . . 1001 to 1005 

when double or not . . . 1009, 1100, 1109 to 1114 

satisfaction of.1109 to 1114 

(See Satisfaction.) 

election of. 1074 to 1096 

(Sfe Election.) 

POSITIVE FPv\rD. FrMFD, Actual ) . . . GO to 259 

10*5 r-NUPn \ L CON trag rs, 

0 

when valid or not, between husband and wife . 1371 

POST-NUPTlAL seti’leah:nts, 

vvhen Vahd or not .... 301, 372 to 374, 433 

POST-GlilT BOND**, dciinition of.312,313 

relict ag uiist, when given by heirs and expectants 


313,311 

opinion ()f J’arsons. C. J , ns to . . 313 

tluir validity when sold at auction . . 317 

diirerencc between a sale of them and of arever- 
Siiiii . ...... 317 

c ise of tr irlestru'irs extravagant bills, similar to 318 

POWER OF AiN’tUN I’MEN T, when a trust . . . lOCl, note 

to srII an estate, when a trust .... 1061 

survivorship of joint, when .... 1062 

who to ; xecuto in rase of death . . . 1901,1062 

by iinpliciti<»n to sell .... 1060 

who entitled to sell under general power . . 1060 

coupled with a trust, what, and when . . 1001 

coupled with an interest. 1061 

to t \ccut(ffs, distinr tions as to . . . . 1062 


when [f rsonal or not . . 1060 to 1062 

Lonstrueiion of woidsof power . . 1063 Ui 1061 o 

when a p<iwrr of sale by implication . 1003 to 1064 a 

POWEPiS, defet'live execution of . 05, 11) to 114, 109 to 
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POWEES, Continued. 

mistake in the execution of . 95, 111 to 114, 169 to 179 

distinction between non>execution and defective 

execution.169, 170 

its justice questioned . * . . 170, ^ote 

when execution in favor of volunteers aided in 

favor of creditors .... 169, 176, note 

for what parties defects will be supplied 95, 96, 169, 170, 

176, 177 

consequences of interference in a case of non-exe¬ 
cution .... ... .91, 169, 1^0 

when iiart or defective execution entitles to relief 

171 to 175 

distinction between legal and equitable execution of 171 
form, when it must be adhered to or not . 172 to 176 

in what cases of meritorious‘consideration, defect 

supplied . • .... 1/0, 176, 1/7 

where defect arises from informal instrument 172 to 174, 

176 


also from improper execution of proper instru¬ 
ment . • • • • ■ . 1/2 to 17* 

intention to execute must appear in writing . . 1/1 

appointment by an answer to a bill in Equity . 172 

cases where, the defect will he supplied 94 to 98, 109 to 1 /9 
where the instrument selected is not that prescribed 

173 

by the power.« 

execution by will, instead of a deed, and rice verso 112, 174 
wIu’TO the intent, but not ilie terms, are followed 173 to 175 

defects in number of witnesses . . - • 

defects in form of execution . 111. 114, lt59 to 179 

where defect of substance. Equity will not interlbre ^ 175 

where there is an attempt to c.xccutc a will 97, 1#3, 174, 


note 
176, 178 
176. notr, 177 
95, 105 <1, 176 
177 to 179 


no relief, where the equities are equal . 
when deemed assets in lavor of creditors 
defects, when aided in favor of volunteers 
cases, where defects will not be aided . 
no relief, where Stptulc requisitions are not com- 
plied with. ’ 

fraud in cases of illusory appointments . -o,, .jj 

wliero jointure or portion is to be raised by the cx- 

■ cculioii of a power 

Accipint.) 

POWERS VN-1)ER WILLS, lu,w omiMnicl . • IWl lo lOM 

to sell, bow construed • ■ • • 

93 
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POWEllS UNDER WILLS, Contimied. 

who are to execute . . 1060 to 1062 

what are naked powers or nut . . 1061, 1002 

when joint and several ... . 1062 

to raise pc^tions .... 1063 1064 

PITil'TOll, liis ciiuitable jurisdiction in the Roman Law . 037 

effect of his edirtt. .... . 6 

\aiue of precedents in Jjla forum . . .18 

disuiictioii between actions in hia ('uiirtM ^37 

Aftivnis pratomi it obhgationes pTUtonit , \\\\:Si\. . 37 

his equitable jiirisdicUuii grow like tliat of ('luiicery 50 
comp].unts in Rome of the abuse of his authority oO, uotv 

PRE(’LDl'.NT'', their general \alue.18 

.i]>preciati(l in the fonini of the Roman Piictor 18 

thou auiliurity .n Equity ... 18 to 23 

PREh'ERENTE.S, to cieditors, .atsignaitni gmiig, \ il.d . 370 

order ui, among creditors, h'gatees, i\.i to .>)b. '’•71 

to r>Tr> 

(.Vr AoMIMMlItllON ) 

to creditors of .i firiii against scpaiate cn'diiors tiT.'i, (iTt/ 
biciot, when \onJ in c.i.mi* 8 of a'>&ignnn iit 37i’. 3'.*', .'!7 m 
PREMISE'', no rein t lor rent of, when diMrojed b> hm or 

ii.:i,iiimg.IDl, l(i-J 

PRl•:s^,MnF^•^'^ in iit^riTY. 

win II III'V inav h<‘ ri huiti i 1I02, 120J, l.^al 

PHINdrAL AND .\(.I.N r. 

iheit p'culiar lidiici'iis rehalmn . 3Di 

„'ltts n.d I iiir’l.n^es /roiii priricipii MTUt.ii /< d .il j, 31i/ 
whtn an .yt lit I'Uienasf ' lor h.iii'cjf . . 3iii,'iibn 

w In’ll thu rnlaijori h:ia c« .'iM'd . . . 315,316 

winri iji III I <.iii.ninds> his pnipert) wnh his pt.n- 

e jMI's ....... t*'J3 

(''*£ Aua.Nrv.) 

PIiLN< IPAL AM) SfRLTV, 

tin .r pecuiiir fdiic. > 1 ) n Intmn . . . 323 to 3.''> 

unerc uricli.t .lov ant ige ot tho surety is taken h> 

tin* cr« ditor ... 323 to 3J.> 

wliere '■t.pi.'.’il.oii an :n.iJe betwera ti'e prim .j’:l 

andfredilnr ..... .Jl, 3J < 

wlnn surely w, 1 In di-n'h’irgcd in laj'.ils . 321 to .»2n 

hnw '.urely is i< j irilmi .it law . . . 3J.'>. n '• 

wlnn iheri* Is i ih 1 ly ot the rrrd.lar . . 32.5 to 3J7 

win re a creditor lo.sci a neruritv nl the dehlor 327 

h’jiiuy wi.l compel the principil m pay tho di ht 
when dm. ... . . 327 
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PRINCIPAL AND SURETY, Continued. 

will substitute the surety to the place-of creditor 324, 326 
relief in cases of . . 730, 849, 850, 883, 889, 905 

{See Sureties.) 

PRIORITY, when recognized anaong liens, charges, cred¬ 
itors, &c. 553^ 554^ 557 

(See Administration.) 

how acquired oo assignments of equitable property 

hy notice.• . 421 a 

PRIORITIES, as to encumbrances, &c., adjustment of 837, 838, 1233 a 
of e(]iiitable mortgagee over judgment creditor ir>03 b 
PRIVILEtJEI) COMMUNICATIONS, what are . . 1496 

PRIVITY OF CONTRACT. Equity Jurisdiction, in cases of 

account. 459 

in cases of accounts jurisdiction is not founded in privily 460 
PROP \ TE OF WILL, remedy where it is fraudulently obtained 440 
PRODUCTION OF LOOKS AND PAPERS, 

A 

lull of discovery for. 1485 

PK(»FURT. now «lisp<'nscd with in certain cases by Courts of Law 81 

. 101 , 102 
. 475 to 479 
260 


Ac. 


I’RoriTS, (>-« Rents AND Profits.) 

apportionment of rents and prolits . 
l’i:i )\KNL'r.E, vvliu llicy arc in ll;o Roman Law 
ri LLU’A'I’ION OF DEPOSITIONS, 

takiMi to pcrpotutilc testimony, when 
of (leposiiiuns taken th l»uc cs'if, when 
of ilcpo'.iiions to cstahlish wills, when 
PI LLK A ri(»N OF MANUSCKIPrs, LETTERS, 
niimiciion to prevent 

PI rriNli, ol nniimoiliin'h sold, relief in casts of 
IM Rt nA>E, «h.it IS deemed a trust or not. 

(.S'te Tkist.) 
in the name of another 
in the name of a child 
in the name of a wife 

joint purchase. 

bv partnership. . . • • 

by trusiio, with trust money • 
by covenantee ..••• 
vendor, when a trustee 
hen of vendor • . . • • 

(Sic Lien.) 

PURCIT.VSE-MONKV, APPLICATION t>F. . 

when purchaser bound to see to 
PURCHASER, when bound to see to applicationot purchase 
monev tir not , . . • 


1516, note 
1516, note 
1516, note 

. 943 to 951 
293 

1196 to 1208 


1196 to 1206 
1203 to 1205 
1204 
. 1-206, 1207 
1-207, 1207 rt 
. 1210,1211 
1210 
1-211 a, 1212 
1215 to 1233 

1124 to 1135 
1121 to 1135 
1- 

1121 to 1135 
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PURCHASER, 0>ntimed. 

in cases of personal estate .... 1138, 1129 
in cases of real estate .... 1130 to 1134 

bonCiJide^ not bound to discovery of title, &c. 1502 to 

1505, 1510 

PURCHASERS, BONA FIDE, WITHOUT NOTICE, 

in cases of purcliase from purchaser with notice 409 

protection of in Eouity 61 c, 108, lb4, 105, 381, 409 to 
411, 416, 434, 436, 630, 631, 1502 to 1505, 1510 

in cases of accident. 108 

' in cases of mistake . . 139, 1G5, 169, 176 

exception as to dower 628, note, 430, G30, note, 631 
wiicthcr plea of, is gotul against a legal title 630, noio 
jh mlcutL htr, not protected .... 406 

who is deemed such a purchaser . 1502 to 1505,1510 

whether judgment creditor so deemed . . 1303 

E<iu)ty of against a plaintili’ . . l.’)(V2 to 1505, 1510 

protection of .... f^02 to 1505, 1510, 1525 

how liens and encnmhraiu es discharged in casC of 

different purchasers. 1233 a 

what priority exists as to discharge of lions and 
encumhrances.12.33 n 

PURPRESTUUKS, remedy in Equity . . . 921 to 924 a 

Q. 

QUANTAM DAMNIFIC.Vn'S, . . . . ' . 791,795 

whi*n i.ssue of, decreed .... 7')l to 799.‘tSO 

QUIA TIWET, 131 LI.S OF,.^^25 to h',! 

general priiiciides which gotern 701, 710, 7.30. h25 to 851 

general nature of.H20. 827 

receiver, when appointed on ... . 829 to 83H 

money when paid into Court on ... 8.39 to H12 
as to present interests .... 827.828, 814 

as to future intcre.sts . . . 827, 828, 813 to 818 

security, when rpijuired on .... 815,816 

in ease of sureties ...... 819 

to prevent wa'ie, &c., pending a suit . . 851 

in cases of the aeiual transfer by husband of wife’s 

property . ..817,955 

'r. 

REBUTTER OF TRUST Trvst.) . . 1201 lo 1205 

RECEIVER, when and how appointed. . . . .b2Ulo 8386 
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Section 

RECEIVERS, appointed to cloee^the business of a firm . 672 

{Hee Bailiffs.) 

how appointed and protected in Equity . 831, 833 tf 

rights and duties of . . ' . , . . 829 to 838 

RECOMMENDATION WORDS OF, . . 1068 to 1074 

when they create a trust .... 1068 to 1074 

RE-ENTRY FOR RENT, when relievco against . . 1315, 1316 

RECORD COMMISSIONERS, 

. their report commented on . . . 47, note, 48, no<e 

have thrown light on the origin of Equity Juris¬ 
diction . 47,48 

REGISTRATION CONSTRUCTIVE, notice by . . 401 to 404 

REGISTRY ACTS, object and policy of . . 397, 398, 401 to 404 

(.Ste Notice.) 

RELEASE, when founded in mistake.112, 145 

when obtained through concealment of facts . 217 

by one partner fiauduleotly .... 220,681 

RELIEF, when given, where jurisdiction has attached from 

discovery.64 A to 74 

REMAINDER-MAN, when relieved. 334 to 340 


(.SVc KCYERSIONEnS.) 

REMEDIES, two classes in the Eiigli^ and American Law 25 to 28 
often defective in Courts of Law ... 26, 27 

restrained and modelled in ('ourls of Equity to 

meet the exigencies of a case. ... 27,28 

different in Coiirli^of Equity and Courts of Law 25 to 29 
not co-extensive in Law and Equity ... 58 


KliMlTTAMM: FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS, 1041 to 1016 
when on assignment or trust . . . 1041 to 1046 

V. lien revocable, or not .... 1041 to 1016 

ri:nts and profits, 

where premises are destroyed by fire . . 101,102 

where express covenant to pay . . 101,102 

apportionment of. 475 to 482 

{Sen Apportionment.) 

concurrent jurisdiction in cases of . . .508 to 511 

the jiirisdietion is resolved into matters of account 

or of multiplicity of suits .... 508, 509 

where parly has not established his right to mesne 

profits at law. 508, 506 

111 cases of tortious or adverse claims . . . 510 

account of, where judgment creditor has levied 

upon real estate.510, 511 

from a tenant under an lUpt . . . 510, 511 

93* 
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RENTS AND PROFITS, Continued. 

from a stranger, who has intruded on an 

infant’s lands. 511 

in cases oT a cestui que trust ... 612 

incases of dower .... 512,625 
in eases of a bond creditor against the heir 512 

in cases of an heir or devisee . . . 512 

in cases of ejeetnient and an injunction 

allowed lor a long time . . 513 

against «he personal representatives of a 

tenan* guilty of a tort . . 513 

tenant in common, on partition, decreed to account 

for • 655 

remedy in Equity, when allowed . . . li‘«l to 686 

when no remedy at law . . . . 6H1 to 687 

when ^ll^eovc^y required . . 681 h, 681 c 

when remedy not allowed In Equity . 681 o 

when Equity will decree seisin of rent .seek . 6S1 to 686 
relie*", where d( ed>> have been lost . . . 684 

relief, where there is a eonfii.oion of boundaries 681 

nt) relief, w hero one i.s remediless at Law from nog- 

li 2 cnec . •.618 </ 

r* luiviy m Equity sometimes, w’hen a remedy at 

law-.(JHl / , 

sotiieiimi T remedy in r.]imy beyond analogy of 

law . . . P . . . . 685 

where rent is charged on land, owner not person¬ 
ally liable 111 equity fiir rent . 6H."> 

remedy by distress or action of debt now eiilargf d 

at law.6m f.8i r. 6K», 666 

w'licre a rr ^o^t to Equity is still advisable in eases 

of rent.68 j to 687 

under le^'-ee cannot be sued for rent on the cove¬ 
nant of the lease at law, but in.ay in equity . 667 

where an onginalteAsce is insolvent. Equity will 
ronipri the nndcr lessee to pay the rent . 6H7 

REP.^IKS. on estate.", when allowed for . . . 1235 to 1236 

ben for. 1235 to 12.3!) 

ot "hip" and other personal property . 1210 

lien for surli repairs . . 1210 to 1242 

PvEPETITION, in Civil liuw, of money paid under mistake of 

law 110, n«/<’ 

REPKE.SENTATION, . . liilto20B 

(•8<t Fkaud.) 
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RESCISSION OF DEE^S AND INSTRUMENTS, 

SxCTIOIf 

. 693 to 706 

(See Cancellation.) 

when decreed. 

. 622 to 705 

void and voidable deeds .... 

. 696 to 703 

in cases of fraud. 

. 696 to 698 

against public policy 

. 696 to 698 

against conscience 

. 696 to 700 

when satisfied .... 

703 to 705 a 

other cases. 

703 to 705 a 

upon what terms decreed . • . 

696,997,707 

RESTRAINT OF MARRIAGE, 

contracts and conditions when void or not 

. 27410 291 

(See Mahriage.) 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE, contracts for . 

592 

(.vc Fraud, Constructive.) 

RESULTING TRUST. (Sec Trust.) . 

1196 to 1206 


REVKHSIOxVEKS AND Rfc^MAINDER-MEN, 

whcic relieved against fraud or catching bar¬ 
gains . 334 to 340 

grounds of relief. 334 to 330 

their right to relief, unless heirs, questioned . 33$, note 

age does not prevent the protection of Equity . 337, 338 

contracts by, when necessitious and embarrassed 337 to 31U 
where the transactions with, are sanctioned by the 

person in loco jotnufis . 339, 340 

doctrines of thc^luman Law as to . . 341 

apportionment of encumbrances between them 

and tenant for life ..... 487 

{.''m'Hkiks and Evpectants.) 

Kr.VO('ATlt)N, ufa legacy, by luh-^iake remedied in Equity ISC, 182 a, 

183 


REVOCATION OF VOLUNTARY TRUSTS, 

when good . . . 972, 1036 h, 1041 to 1047, HOC 

REVOLUTION, treated as an accident .... 93 


S. 

SAliE of assets by an executor, when valid or not . . 579 to 581 

fraud in. S12 

, (Ntf FiiAi'i'.) 

concealment in cases of. 213 

S.VLE OF LANDS, when decreed in Equity to pay debts by 

acceleration . ..1217, 1218 

when to raise gross sums payable out of rents 
and prollts 1064, 1064 a 

to satisfy liens.1217, 1218 
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INDESS 


• 

Sfotior 

SALE OF LANDS, Continued. 


{See Lien.) 

m 

on clegits .... 

. 1217, 1218 

on reversions 

. 1217, 1218 

to pay debts, how power construed . 

1001 

to execute trusts under wills 

1000 to 1062 

trusts for, by whom to he executed . 

1000 to 1061 

by whom power to sell to be executed 

1000 to 1001 

when executors are to sell under wills 

1060 to 1002 

S.VTISFACTION. (See Elkction.) 


Avhat It is. 

1099 

w hat raises a question of . 

10!MJtoll23 

matter of presumption 

lino to 1102 

may be rebutted .... 

1102 

in cnhf's ej't'.fhnt i/entri-i . 

1101 

of portions secured by settlement 

. 110^,1109 

of portions by will and advancement 

llO^'tolllS 

of legacies, w lien .... 

1110 t.. 112 J 

•.hen not .... 

llir{loll 22 

of debt-^ by le;; icies to ereiiiiv)rs when 

1110, 1110. ii J.q 

when not .... 

, 1110. 1103 

SEAMEN. (.S-> MvRivras). 

330 

SEt’RETS or TRADE, 


injunction to prevent disdosiure of . 

. . O.eO 

.SP’d rurriES, mar'^lialiJiig, and priorities of . 033 to 013, K17, ^15", 

# 

103.3 a 

(.SV( M.tnsKAi.i.ivo OF Securities.) 

.'ijf'lSF.N, IJ' LRV or, when defect of will bo supj 

lied . 1 *!0 

.'^rI’ARATLDN, of C'oiiriH of l^quity from Courts of L 

aw 31 to 37 

f 'et* Courts OFEgriTV.) 


‘SEPARATE ESTA'I’E OF WIFE, (.'vie Husband and Wiie.) 1.37S 

to 13«0, 1.3 kS to 13^7 

SEQC ESTRATION, effect of m Equity . 

h33 

sET-orr. 

1130 10 lit 1 

at law . • . , . . 

1431 to 1131 

ill Equity. 

1133 to 1143 

of niiitual debts and credits 

143.3 

r-<;uiUble debts ..... 

. 1430, 1437 

of joint debts against separate, when 

, 603, 004 

BCl-off in ll.e Civil Law . 

ll3Htoin4 

SETTLED ACtjOUNT, when u will be opened . 

. . 523 to 520 

{See Account ) 


SETTLEMENT, when injunction awarded against the asser- 

iion by the heir in tail of a title to its prejudieo 61 

mistake in, when remedied 

. 159, 160, Moft 
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^DEx:* 


• Section 

SETTLEMENT, Coniinued. 

underhand agreement to defeat will be avoided 

in Equity. 267,268 

secret of wife in fraud of marital rights . . 873 

post-nuptial, when valid or not ... 372 to 374 

Equity of vrtfe to a. 1402 to 1426 

(iS^’C IIusatN'D AND WIFF.} AND MaRUIAOE SETTLEMENT.) 

SOLICITOR AND CLIENT, . . . 218 , 210, 311 to 314 

{ScF Client and Attorney.) 

SrECIALTY CREDITOR, 

marshalling of assets with respeet to 502 to 507, 571, 578 

SPECIFIC DELIVERY OF CHATTELS, . . .707 to 711 

(.s’tf DuiivLTiY — Chattels.) 
w hen decreed. 707 to 711, 900, 907 

SPECIFIC I’EKFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS, . . 718 to 793 

compelled in Equity . . . . 30, 158 to 165 

to enier into partnership . . . 665, «o/c, 660 to 670 

history of Equity Jurisdiction as to . . . 712 to 716 

general grourid.s of . . . 717 to 720, 738 to 713 


when of awards decreed .... 
when specific perforiiiaiicc not decreed 
of agreements to refer .... 
of personal property, when decreed . 
wlien deerted of stock or not 
of personal acts,hen decreed . . .7 

of personal covenants, when decreed . 7 

of oo\etiants between landlord and tenant . 
for a partnership .... 
for a lease ..... 
of covenants of a luisbaiid for acts of his wife 
of covenants of indemnity 

respecting anuitics. 

K'.spi'ciing boundaries of estates 

in lav or of sureties • . . . . 


.1*57, 1158 
736 

. 1457, 1438 
. 716 to 726 
. 716 to 726 
718 to 73H. 958 
718 to 738, 958 
. 718 to 721 

721 

721. 728, 729 
3 . 731 to 735 
850 

722 

729 

730 


cxcici.M'ul jurisdiction discretionary . . . 712,719 

respi'cting real properly .... 713 to 793 

respeci mg lands in foreign countries . . 713,711 

when decreed generally . . . • 743 to 793 b 

when not .... 750, 751, 767. 771 to 777 
in whoM'favor ..... 723,736,788 

when vendee may insist upon specific perform¬ 
ance, fdiifit ...... 779 

when remedy mutual. 729, 736 

how specific performance decreed . . . 738, 739 

of parol contracts, when enloretd or not . . 750 to 782 

in ea-i’s within Statute of Frauds . . . 758 to 783 





IW 


Section 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS/Con/inucrf. 

in rases uf a part performance . . 75^lo7C8 

in rases \\ here tlefendant sets up a contract dif¬ 
ferent from plainti0''s, and pluintidf consents to 
comply with the contract stated by defendant 770 

w hat is part petforinance, or not * . . . 7.'i0 to 767 

in rases of fraud.7«»6 to 7o8 

distinrtion between j I lintilfa and defendants . 700 

cflect of laches. 

in raM's not within Statute of Frauds 
au.iinst assijinees and purchasers with notirc 
.ipainst privies and representatives 
roiiipcnsaiion in case'^ of .... 


. 771 to 781 
. 78*J III 787 
. 780,7P3 

7^8 

77.7, 701 to 700 


SPOLIATION OF DEEDS, frauds l.y .... ‘JVJ. -r,! 
STARK DECISIS, application of this rule .... -l-O 

STATED ACroFNT, what It 1.-1. (.S . An .-i nt.) . . .v:3 to .".CO 

STATUTE OF FRAi ns, . . . . I.'*8, 330, 373, .771, l.VJJ 

■ (.*'■ Fi I'. S, \TL'ir oj .) 

SVATFTE OF LIMITATIONS. 

Ll'II 1 SlAllTK OK.) 

SlATUTF.s OF Molt l'MAIN. 

(> ’ Mor.T.M\iN. Stati'tk^ of.) 

STA’JT'TES, I.‘)tii Eli/., as to creduors 
27th I’di/, to purrhasrrs 

(.S, J i.vii. i,i:sT CoN^ntANfrs ) 

STFLTIFV, maxim, that no man can ntullity himself 
SClJPtF.N'A, II vention of this writ 
SI IlRt h;ATKA', what it is in ihe Roman L.aw . 

SI liSTI'I'l l'lO\. wh.i it J.S in till' PioniiM Law . 

of •■iiretif s to the place of eridilors 
adopted from the t'lvil Law 
SrUSTHTTKiN' Tt> A LIEN, 

w.’e’ii ]e^'itctis and erudiiors entitled to . J2J7 tn 122i) 
wJieii pienl purcha-jcrs and » ncutiihraneers 1J2? 

to 1220 

SKITS, Ml LTlPLlCITy OF. v.Slc Mi r.Tn'u. iTt ) 01157, 

•102 to 104, 170, 478, 483, I'.iO, 011. OJl, 070 

SUPPLICAVIT, WRIT OF,.Il7»i to 1178 

when j/raiit ible ..... 117i», 1177 

SUPPRESSION, of deeds, fraud-, by .... 252 

SKIttll.VR(rl') AND FALSII V, me.ir.inij of these terms 520 

SL’ft®TIKS, rni,r« ilmrnl of faets from . ‘211, 215 

when (JHcharjTcd by rondurt of creditor . 321 *•> 3‘26 

rontributiori between .... 4b2 to 504 

eroandi of relief in rases of rontributiun . 4'.t2 to 405 


. Ill ri, 52!) 
207 

. .'I<).'{ Id Iiil 

. 12'> to 137 

. 22'ito2:Jl 
10 

. ."i07, t»35 

. 507, "i"!*, 035 

493, tw/r, ;i'H o, 502 
. 5ti7, <>35 to 038 




rii5 


OECTIOlf 


SURETIES, Conlmved. 

whether, on payment of the debt, entitled to an 
assignment of the security 493, note, 499, 499 fl, 499 b, 


V 


499 c 


substitution of, to the place of creditors 493, note^ 498 a, 502 

.•.It. • * 


entitled to securities held by the creditor . . 499 

wlien entitled to relief against a second mortgage 421 a 
doclriru's of the Roman I^aw as to . . 491 , 50O, 501 

contribution between, enforced at Law and Equity 495 
cases, where relief is more complete in Flquity 

than at law . . . . . 495 , 499 

where an account ayd discovery are wanted 496 

where tlu’re are numerous parlies in interest 496 

where remedy at law is inadequate . . 496 

wlirre oiie surety is insolvent and another 

pays the debt. 496 

where oiio dies and the surviving surety 

pays the whole debt .... 497 

• where there are dislinet bonds with different 
penalties, and a siirety upon one pays the 

whole .. 498 

where there arc counter equities between 

them. 498 

where a second bond i.s sub.‘>idiary to another 498 

whether .''Uretic' have the h'-nefit of the 
judgment of the creditor against the bail 

Ilf the priiH'ipal. 499 a 

Will lie r a iliM-ltargc of one dis^cliargcs the oilier 


Minium ....... 498 c, riO/e 

whether one, who pajs off'ar-spLciaity debt, siic- 
eccds to its priority .... 499 b. 499 </ 

\\hi*re a surely has a counter bond from the prin¬ 
cipal . . . . * ■ • • ■ 502 

sini'iics on ih'ht to crown entitled to be sub&ti- 


tiiii’d to lights of the rrovvn . . . 502, note 

lS>f I’niNr-iPti. AND SiKnv.) 
m.irshallmg <»f seeiirnies in f.»vor of . . 033 to 645 

(.<•<’ M.Vi:SltALl.«!<'. OF Si;i 11511 

.^UREriKS, IIKLILK DK. 730 

against creditor .and debtor . . . 730 

hv bill qinii ..... 730, 849 

on «’ovcn.'int to iniiemnify .... 849, 850 

]ii)nnctions m favor of . • • • 883,904 

•SI*UI’I.r.'8. in e.wes of charities, how applied . . 1181 


SUKriilSE. its meaning as used in Coiiiis of Equity 120, «o.V, 231, note 



IIIG 




Srcmv 

SURPRISE, Coniinucd. 

where presumptive of fraud . 119, 120, note, 251 


when niiKcd up with mistake . . . 251 

w hen a ground of jurisdiction . . . 251 

when consent is obtained bv . . • 222 

where a deed is not read to a party . . *251, fwte 

what will avoid a deed • . . . 251 

Sl’RKENDER, when supplied ... . . 177 


T. 

TACKING, definition of . . -112 

it-< hardship . . 413 

ground-on which it is .supported . . -112 to 410, 420 

called a 'J •' 'it 11 tut ij>,i io> .... 411 

Lord Hardttieke''* account of Its on 2 in . . 11.) 

iinknov n im the lloiij in i.i\\ . . 115, n> h , 4*20 

confintd to ^ I'/ <’ j iircli i-t rs . . . 410, 1*21 

doi s not e\ti*nd to ertiiitios, by ludonient. iVc. . 41tt, 117 

wh< r>'third Miurigapce purchaM s a prior ludg- 

meiii . . . . . . llOtolH 

where money is lent upon the credit of the 
I iiid . . . . . .117,41*', no/, , 

w til re fir-i inurti/aoec hi lis to the ii.ori.>’igor 

upon j il’nionlor ,tatiito . . 117 

or oo a-ecoiid tnort"t„M‘ . . iltj, notf 

iioiid dt 'n '■ II,not bf l c\» il. I \» t j t ao.iin'-t In 'r 

11*', Tio^', 419 


part',* imi't holil l*<»th '<-cniilics in same right 418 

whf re prior inorti{,aoi •> jias a third mort;:aoe as 

tfU'tee . . .... 41H 

111 ' ase ot a inor(5ja,'i e of a c*>i >li d I Ji‘>, unit 

wh<'r<' pui- n* encumbrancer ha'^ bo a prmr 

cijMt L''b'cncumhiance, . . . 119, wo/c 

not ,ilh wn] in America against nn sn** i nenm 

braiiC'*« «ln'y registered . 419,)’"'' 


m niyr'paj.o's of persiuiil^rojiorty . 1031,1035 

(V N'l'rirr ) 

TENANT. ^LiNf'i.ot.i, as lbs in r.) • • 323 

TERMS FOR VEVliS. onspi .iltriiftA . . 'los m n»03 

nature of . . . . , 't'tf to lOiil 

lujA they loliowr the inlo fitanre . 9’H, 999 

v^hea diir/es arc j-r.iiari!v on ‘iieh term*, and * 

when not . . . 1003 
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SrcTion 

RILL TO PEKPr/n'ATE, 

. 1505 to 1513 

when It lu’si. 

. 1506 to 1513 

wlien nut . 

1511 

for whom it lies .... 

1509 

Ill's in cmi> of [K’n i’lip<> and forfeitures 

1509 

Ills air mist ,i fide purchiscr 

1500 

dtoree on . . . . 

1512 

(lublit'iUim of tc tiiminy 

. 1516, note 


i:il3 to I’ilO 
1513 to 151() 
1 j11,1515 
1511 
1511,1515 
1515 
1516, Hotr 


ri>TlMONV, HILL TO 'i AKL DL JiLNE ES'ij:, 

W ill II It ll( s 
win I will abroitl 
w III I w iliif'-bi ‘ i^<( <1 ox infirm 
win 1 .1 ‘'IIIjin wiiiicss-. (iiilv 
111 ( iM s ol I out u t nrd loit 
VV Ill'll ill ^lii'-h dll') {lUbll'ill li 
TIMHI'R, c.i*>(*s ol riiiiiii^Mloviii .... 
IlME, liVPSL or, 'mw It jlTeclb Piiiiilibln dcmindi 

wIn 11 III till'I ■'‘•I IK< ot till (iiiti It . 


IITIII N \Nl> MODI 1 ^!'-'^. win i Ji [ or.ioi i il . 

u 1* (I i^ibi iinu 111 ( \t'i'41111 O'I r 
will 11 llll'-lllPllOn (ll <1 UK f 1 \ l‘' to 

ici'uiiiii iiiul tJiii'iiMi\. iliiJ ^roui.ils ol jiiriod.c- 

tii.n . 519 , GiO 

\vj (11 r i ( !' il ''[lull 1 t mii't 11 •'« lllid at 'a" 
wli 11 11,1 lU w 1 ».'t Ui'.'li i nimU’s 
ill ' I I) jiii (or iiiil 111 li^ l> '111 ‘I ifi* 

HU.K.Wi.m 1 ii'i o' ... l.C 


m, 

note, 

517 

, 


5-2'> 



112 

:y 77b 10 

7s0 


4S1, 

no 


519, 

.5Ji) 


51‘) 


o'. 


519 
519, 5*20 
bi" 

, to 122. I 

1-29, 130 
KiO, 4t>7,) 0 ' , 
511, 515 to 519 
N ('ur’i’Milo in KiiuU up ui Uu .r i^tate Ibl, lb , 


11 HIT.'^, I'l ‘ in E iwoy for avcouni in c i-i •' of 4 >^. ><< 


i Olilll ' , I I \ i 


r out of lb 2 III Ibl, lb 7 , ibb, 511 , 515 to 51 > 


292 


951 

951 

IS 


liIMU. t*E'Cn»»iu'tsiii 

( s I’) \l 1), I III ' 11' 1 ) 

rUM'L 'i MIK" t iiiili.!* lit, 1' umiiiK liadeiiiirl. 1 . ol amtlicr 

n ’1' I In I* I UK Ill'll. 

I Ur''l* '' 1 . I , I!'I 111 ‘‘diflioii u:row out ot 

1 irsii 1: .vM) yn: rm st, 

II l t ill 0 i*-' “ ot (oiu'calmuil by llio lormt'r 

ill! T p iMiliir t diiCMrV It 1‘IIIIII . • • -I’* 

1.' ncMinliitwi iitlu'' riliiioi.'ii'd tlial ol tlient 

.iml allorm y . • . . . ■ 

,f%tin {W l u«f a luibiroi.'* phnM' 

• iisii I’ r.uiiiol piirciMit li' I'll i'’tlt 
, r i,.— voi li- 


313 
321 , fhtff 
321 , 322 
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V\5<EX. 


Skction 


TKUSTLK AM) CKSTUI QT’K TRUST, Coutinued 

not nrcossary to show his bargniii to ho acivan* 
la^eoiis ....... 

sa.m' rule '’.pjilios to afl'ect porsims in like situ¬ 
ations ....... 

where trustee suirei.s title-deeds to go out of liis 
pobsessioii ■ .... 

accounts hetwoen ..... 

niixiiig up trust funds with hi& own . 
not alh'ucd to make profit of trust funds 
nor to piircliJM' iriKi: i stale .... 

nor t<» pirtako ol honuly of i''stm ijur !tu^‘ imlc'.ss 
in spi'CMl cases ...... 


301, 3^2 
329, 323 


399 
4(5 .J 
4(>.> 
•1(55 
•} 0 .) 


391 


Ci'iiijuMisalion to iriiijti't s wl.i ihi r allow id 
rijThi.s, pi,\\ers, and duii< s of in.'iei's 977 


. 392, U'l'i 

to 97'), 19(>7 to 
1999 


1997 to 19!H> 
1997 to 1999 
Ijn''. 1970 
^-“•o lo 19 10 
ll'H .., 19S7, 1*>0 
. 9'*1 to 997 

. 'I'll to 997 


(>■' Tki’sf.) 
reincdiej, a tin-li" 

hn aeli Ilf t'l '1, w li It I- 
rai*' of tti;->t nun "v 
loif l, wl 'I n'po(i ’'d' tortaf'.i otln'i 
w in ii M iiiiw t d tunii tri.si 
til j r»'» no foilin'^' ii' 1 I' iiniiiT 
r: Ill! o .* > - ot m.i h traso-c- 

no: 11 .'ill ■! to f ii'o, 1'.u.iM till str'.ii’ts l.llle^s 

SjH !■ iii\ pi-iOi ,(li il iiir . . . . 19 t)'' 

option of imCiw ' n'/ . . . 1999. 1973 o 

riiUST\ llllure of.. ‘.190 In 9 ‘'J 

hi.-tor.' of . .... I'OO to 971 

I'l r-il propfrt\, w lien the\ follow the a. iIo:its 
oi law ... ... 971, 97*1 

1 1 ,1' ri ii(,> i] in r. ji It) . . *9‘> 

nil'I ike I’l auji; II i.jr Jiin il'•! on ari'st 

Irern . . 1*', I'h 7o 


till .se ” ivc 1 ’. n« w .aelivily . . 1 * 

r.ot t \i iiis’.vfly » ogii lit I'linitv . *' 9 . .731 

ci.rlewy, but I >l iio\i.*‘r. iii a Iniit • Oe . . <>1 " 

Il IV e the S'ill.'. 1 deet III ts ]( , ili-tlll'j :il 

law . . . . . <»l o 

f \eeiilory, .su-eoj rO)'»> (9 rnoiiihi .ition.'in K<piit) •'! 

r« .ft when ill* \ f.i.! t f Ikm .* * xr-euleil . 9 ,^' 

when * fi 9 i'fcd !''Ilf. t those in j fi.sseision of the 

proptriy . •'*33 

cas* H of h viIniiTits eogtii/abli* at law . . . 99, .r.'ll 

wln.r* j..r.t<li''tion of K-juity i.s cxe)u»»ac f'31, 'W.* 
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TRUSTS, Continued. 

. cannot be enforced in »hc ecclesiastical courts . 535* 

trustees, powers, rigliis, duties of 977 to 979, 1267 to 1290 
responsibility of . . . ' . 1207 to 1290 

care of trust-money. 1269 

deposit with bankers • . . . 1269 

letting money, on what securities . 1269 to 127S 

pcrsoiial security alone not proper . 1269 to 1278 

duty of, as to real estate .... 1275 

when chargeable with interest . . . 1277 

joint, how far responsible for each other 1280 to 1290 
receipts by joint .... 1280 to 1283 

powers joint, when executable . . . 1062 

{Sc Pownu.) 

debt of, by breach of trust is not a specialty I2S6 

want of tru'.iei s supplied in equity 1060,1061 

nev , when iippoiiited . . 1061, 1062, 1*2‘555 

trnstfcs w hen reniiwed . . 1191 a, 12 m7, 1289 

trit‘'lccs, liy impli'’'in(in .... 1060, 1061 
trii**ts lorcign, jiirisiliction in equity 

llh I to 1186, 1202 to 1.300 
iriista in lesppct to lands . . , 1293tnl30O 

* wli'O, not ciitoiecd .... 1296, 1298 

triipl'., «'onstriicinMi of words of . . 1062 to 1065 

(,v , I'oWKP,.) 

rquHv lur'^iluMiiin. as to . . - 1062 to 1066 

cvpri -N irusis, w!i:U ... . 979 ^ 

to urni>c itlciiiinl.s ..... 983 to 997 
term for teais ..... 998 to ]0(».3 

tnorlgages . . • . • I'tOl to 1035 

iiiinMits ..... 1030 to 1057 

ht .is» ■’^nimiits, when re%'oe-ible or not . 973. 1010 

to 1016 

w.iK .iMil i( si.iiiicnl"« . . • 10.33 to 10/4 

piiwirv. when tlo'Y are Iru-ts . . 10.i8 to 1065 

1 ,lilt finite and %aguc are vnul . 979 a, 979 h, 1068 

to 1071, 1155. 1183 to 1196 a 
lor ch.inty . . • • • 11.35 to 1171 

( S’,, rii,vKiTn s ) 

\olutitaiv. when enltirecd tir iiOt . 9/3, 9,9 a, 9&/, 

1011 to 1044 

f.iilure of trusts. olVeet of 979 a, 1155 to 1162, 1196 a 
idietion and ^allsl.u'llon . • • 10/5 to 1098 
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SrcTioN 

TRUSTS, Continued. 

charitips . . ' * . . , . 1136 to 1104 

implied or constTucti\e trusts . . 1105 to 1300 

oil presumed intention ... 1195 to 1254 

money paid to one for use of another . 1041, 1190, 

1196 a 

rrsnitini; trust ..... 1196 to 1210 

eipption, when it creates a trust . . 1062, 108S 

conveyance without consideration, when a 
trust . . . ... . . 1107, 1200 

' purchase in the name of anoilicr person 1201 to 

1207 a 

by a parent in the name of sou . . 1202 to 1205 

in nmiip of wife. 1204 

p'iiil puichasp, w lien a trust . . . 120t5 

purchase by partners, when a trust . . 1207, 1206 

\then If iniiti d.1201 ft to 1207 

executor, when a irustee or not, of residue 1208 

exeentoi, who is a debtor, when a trustee 1206, 1209 
charge for ppymeni ot debts, when a trust 1058 

to lObO 

purcli ■'ic l.v tiustce, w iih trust-money . 1210 

purcliise by pai'y undir covenants, when a 

trust.1210, 1211 

reroiiiiiienddtiun, when a trust or not . 1068 to 1071 

inipliLsl trusts from ciiuitable conversion of 

piopprty.1211 a to 1215 

vendor, when a trustee . . . 1212 to 121.5 

purclia^.er, when a tinstpc . . 1212 to 1215 

agent, purclMMiig, is a trustee . . . 1211 n 

pun h i^er, when hound to see to the apidi- 
eatioii t)f putt lijsp-money, or not . 1121 to 1135 

trusts from pipiit.ihle liens . . 1216 

hen of vendor for purchase money, a trust 1217 to 1230 
origin ot . . .... 1219 to 1228 

when hen waived .... 1221 to 1226 

t.'king a .‘'eciirity, whether a wawer of In n 1226, 1226 
lien extend', to and ag.mist reprt senlatives 1227 

lien in t ivur of third persons . 1227, 1226, 1231 

when not ....... 12.32, 12.33 

In n against piirclia.ser.s, in wiiat cases 1227, 1220, 

12.32 

lien against general as.signtcs . • 1228, 1229 

lien by deposit of title-deeds . . • 1020, 1230 
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lien by deposit of money for particular pur¬ 
poses . 1231 

lien for repairs and improyements . . 1234 to 1242 

lien for disbursements,, by master of ship . 1241 

by part-owners. 1242 

by partners. 1243 

lien of creditors, by charge for payment of debts 
in wills . . •. . 1060,1061, 1244 to 1246 

what words create a charge 1060, 1001, 1244 to 1246 
lien, in what cases a primary charge on land 1003,1248 

in what cases not. 1003, note^ 1249 

lien in favor of dowress. 1249 

trust arising from ultimate liability . . . 1249, 1250 

trust from payments by mistake . . . 1250, 1251 

trust of corporation funds fur debts . . . 1252 

. trust of joint creditors on partnership property 1253 

1254 to 1266 

1251 to 1266 

1257 to 1261 

. 1260,1261 
. 1263, 1264 

1263 to 1265 

1257 
. 981, 10C6 
1058 to 
1061,1190 
1059 to 1062 
1004, 10t)4 o, 1070 
1262, 1273 a 
. 296 to 301 


trusts created in vuituin .... 
purchase m \iolatiun of trust. 
conversion of trust funds i 
piotiis of illegal cun^^rblon . 
sale and repurchase by trustee 
aiising from Iraads 
purchase, w ith notice of a trust 
executory trusts, construction of 
trusts never fail in equity for want of trustee 


power to appointment, when a trust 
power when a trust . 
option of (tslni (juf . 

TlUtPlTUDE, contracts growing out »)f 


U. 


. 239, 264 to 266 
18, 49, 60, 70, 534 


UNDUE 1NFLI1I:NCE. (&t iNFLur.Nci.) 

USES. (No Tims rs.). 

USES, (’lIAIilTADLE, legacies for, no mar.'«halling of as- 

Bf IS r«ir ... .... 509 

USURY, eoniiaels for. 301,302 

(.SfC FrAVD, CoSSTRUtTlVE.) 


V. 


VENDOR, when specific perfoimance decreed or not, for or 


against 


710 to 70S b 
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VENDOR, Continued. 

{See Specific Perfoumance.) 

when he a trustee.1213 to 1215 

(Sice TufrsT.) 

licti of, fur purchase-money . . . 1316 to 1330 

{See Lien.) 

when his lien is waived, or not . . . 1334 to 1336 

against whom thu hen of, exists . . 1237 to 133^ 

VERDICTS, fraud in, remediable 111 .equity .... 252 

VOID AND VOir^AllLD, whai acts c ipdblo of confirmation 307 

VOLUNTARY CONTRACTS, when enfoicedor not. .' 433 

VOLUNTARY CON VEYANCES, 

r'ghts of subsequent purchasers in regard to . 42.'> to 436 

{St t Fll AUDI LENT Cuwi V \Nf I S ) 

VOLUNTARY ('ONVEYANt’ES FOR RENEFIT OF CREDIT¬ 
ORS, when revocible, or not 973, 967, 1011 to 1§17, 

1196 


VOLUNTARY DEEDS AND CONTRACTS, 

when enforetd m ctiuity, or not 700, 700 rr, 7b7, 793 g, 

793 A, 973, 987 

VOLLxNTARY POST-MPHAL CONTR \('fS, 

when (iiforced, oi not 193, JU3, 3.J0, 350, 331,793 a to 

7!l'{ /;, 003, 087 

VOLUNTARY SETTLF.MFA'TS, wh< n soid or not . . 305 

VOLUNTEERS, when t puu will mlerlero oi not in hivoi of 105 o, 

17(), 133 


in 00 *^ 0 ? of deftcuvo execution of nowers 05, 105 <7, 175, 
• 170 


W. 

WAGIUl, eonlracts of, when void. 391 

WAGER OF li V\V, allow! d HI many actions of aecuunt . 41b 

Ward. (Vr (Juardun and Wmid) , . 317 to 3J0, IftS,/(o'c 

WARD OF ( liANf ERY, when an infant is . . 1353, 

WASTE, reimdv .it law ....... 909 tii 930 

rciiu'dy III E({uity ...... 000 to 930 

in)iiiii'iion to prevent, when granted . . 913 to 930 

coiieuin 111 Jiirisdiclion of Ivpmy, in eise'« of * 515rtu 518 
bill for account sustained against executor and 
lieu for opening a mine and disposing ut the 
ore ........ 515, 516 

gioitiida of jurhdiclion in this case . . . .515,516 

whether, when discovery is sought, an account 
will be dicreed ...... 515 to 518 

cases of cutting down timber . . . 69, no/e, 517 
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WASTE, Coutinvid. 

whether, to sustain an account, there must be a 
prayer for an injunction to prevent future waste 517, 518 


remedy at law. 516, 517 

waste by executors and administrators . . 579 to 581 

by husband of feme covert executrix . 583 

WEAKNESS, MENTAL, relief in cases of . . , 231 to S39 

WIDOWS^ conditions ro'i'trainuig: marriage by or to . . 3bo, nofe 

marshalling.of assets with respect to . . 508 

(See Administration.) 

WILLS, of personal and rc.il estate differently construed . 64 b 

defect in exeenting power by, when aided 97, 173, 174 
cancelled by mistake, supposing a later one executed 99 
where a party is prevented from making one by 
• accident, no re'ief.105 a 


fraud in obtaining whether reniediable in equity 184, note, 

238, 440 

fraud in suppressing whether remediable in equity 184 
mistake in the construction of . . . . l20, 127 

mistakes in.. . 179, 180 

execution ol powers by, instead of a deed . 97, 173, 174 

trusts under ...... 10.58 t.i 1074 

how construed . . . 1000 to 1002, 1005. 1065 a 

poWv^r lo^scll under trusts. . . . .1001,1063 

who are to execute. 1001 , 1062 

power to rai'.e portions .... 1063 to 1065 

dc’^cription of persons to take .... 1065 a 

whit (leseriplion good or nut .... 1065 a 

jirecatory words, when construed as legacies 1068 to 1079 
difference of const rnetiun ot words, as to real and 

personal estate in. 1067 a 

construction of powers in . . . . 1060 to 1064 a 

Eipiity jurisdiction in eases of 1061, 1064 a, 1445 to 1449 
pernliarconstfuclioii of, in Equity . . . 1068 

woitls of recommendation, when a trust or not 1068 to 1079 
election between claims under . . . 1073 to 1098 

(i?'c Eviction and Satisfaction.) 

' satistaetion, what is, of claims or not under 1099 to 1135 
hill in Equity to estThlisk . . . 1445 to 1149 

by whom it lies, or not . . 4 . 1447, 1448 

how established in Equity . . . . ’ . 1447, 1449 

WITNESSES, rule in Equity as to proof by, in opposition to 

answer. 1528 

who may be in Equity. 1527, 1528 

not proper parlies to a bill of discovery . 1199 to 1502 
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WITNESSES, Continued. 

exceptions to the rule .... 1400 to 150'J 

porpetuatiii" testimony of ... 1505 to 1513 

WORDS, how construed in wills ..... 1000 to 10G5 a 

ditfercnl ronstri'otioii of, as to real and personal 

estate . ...... lOOf) to lOt’w <i 

description of persons, wh.at is frotMl or not 1005, 100.5 o 
description of ]>ro|ierty, wJiai is good or not 1073 

rocommen(!at<iry and precatory words, how' con¬ 
strued ....... 100*5 to 1071 


powers, words ronforring, how mnsuiied . 

WRIT,/). A'o//,-.o/ov//,...- 7 )jV/s<v .... 

P'run i'ltiii'tfitn fufietul i .... 

J> u -.''/■it’h'/n ...... 

WRIT OF INJENCTION, ... 

(.s.v>, Inji Nfi lo.vs.) 

WRIT OF XE EXExVT ^’Ef.WO, . 

(>’ V N i: 13s.c \ r Rk \o.) 

WRIT OF .^ri‘PLK\vVn’, . . . . 

( ''• I r I 
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